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MODERN  PROPHETICAL  LITEBATXJBE." 

The  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  below,  form  not 
a  tithe  of  those,  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  appeared  since 
we  last  treated  of  the  Literature  of  the  Apocalypse.*  In  the 
midst  of  continual  failures  in  facts  and  dates,  and  under  the 
burden  of  much  indifference  from  one  portion  of  the  religious 
public,  and  of  almost  ridicule  from  another,  the  students  of 


*  Armageddon ;  or^  A  Warning  Voice  from  tJte  last  Battle-field  of  Nations^ 
proclaiming  hy  the  mmtths  of  PropMta  and  Apostles^  that  the  Close  of  the  Times  of 
the  Oeniiles,  the  Second  Persoiuit  Advent  and  Millennial  Reign  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jems  Christy  are  nigh  at  hand;  when  Chd^s  Covenants  imth  the  Patriarchs, 
and  our  LorcPs  promises  to  His  Apostles,  "  and  Prophets,  and  Saints,  and  them 
that  fear  Sis  ifame,  smcdl  and  greaV  (Rev.  xi.  18^,  will  he  literally  and  com- 
pletely ^filled.  In  Three  Volumes  and  an  Appendik.  By  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.   London :  Wertheim  and  Co.    1858.  8vo. 

To  Qripioy:  a  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  the  Beast,^*  as  derived  from  the 
Prophets  Daniel  and  John ;  and  of  that  Head  of  the  Beast  especially  *^  whose  deadly 
wound  was  healed"  (Rev.  xiii.  3).  By  Maurice  Cely  Trevilian,  Esq.  London: 
Wertheim  and  Co.    1868.   8vo,  pp.  604. 

Three  Letters  on  the  Prophecies,  On  the  True  Place  of  the  Seventh  Seal;  on 
the  Infidel  Individv>al  Antichrist;  and  on  Aniiochus  EpipJianes  as  a  supposed 
Subject  of  Prophecy.  Being  in  continuation  of  Eight  Letters  published  in  1831. 
By  James  Hatley  Frere,  Esq.   London :  Hatchard.    1859.   8vo,  pp  108. 

Notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  explained  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  the  Place  of 
Prophecy  in  America  and  Australia  being  pointed  out.  London :  Rivingtons. 
1859.    8vo,  pp.  150. 

*  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July,  1857 . 

VOL.  X.  NO.  XIX.  B 
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Modern  Prophetical  lAierature.  [October, 


Daniel  and  the  Revelation  continue  their  efforts.  If  their  ap- 
propriations of  inspired  prophecy  cannot  be  sustained  in  some 
cases,  they  make  fresh  attempts;  and  if  they  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  they  ingeniously  change  their  ground,  and  weave  a 
new  hypothesis.  They  remind  us  of  the  perseverance  of  a 
household  insect,  who  will  repair  its  web,  although  it  should  be 
broken  twenty  times  by  the  same  hand.  We  wish  we  could  feel 
that  the  reparations  of  the  theories  of  those  to  whom  God  has 
given  intelligence,  were  as  effective  and  useful  as  those  of  the 
humbler  followers  of  the  unreasoning  instincts  with  which  their 
Maker  has  endowed  them. 

The  greater  part  of  orthodox  Christians  in  all  ages  have  been 
content  with  an  admission  that  prophecies  remain  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  wait  patiently  till  the  book  of 
Providence  should  be  opened,  and  the  finger  of  God  clearly 
point  out  the  accomplishment.  They  have  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  field  hereafter  to  become  known  in  all  its  extent 
and  all  its  peculiar  features,  but  at  present  a  terra  incognita,  a 
land  from  which  the  hand  of  God  has  not  yet  lifted  the  cloud 
which  has  hitherto  rested  upon  it.  Like  sensible  geographers, 
they  have  refrained  from  giving  to  this  unexplored  continent 
mountains  and  rivers  supplied  only  by  the  imagination.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  students  of  prophecy  have  been 
unwilling  that  any  part  of  the  orbis  terrarum  of  Biblical  truth 
should  remain  unmapped  out,  and,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
surveys  of  the  country,  they  have  guessed  what  must  be  the 
filling  up  of  the  outline.  While  sober  and  thoughtful  men  have 
rested  in  peace,  in  the  general  belief  that  prophecies  exist  which 
are  some  day  to  be  accomplished;  the  more  sanguine  and  fanciful 
have  tried  to  anticipate  the  time  of  the  unveiling,  and  have 
stated  what,  in  their  opinions,  must  be  the  events  which  sages 
and  seers  have  darkly  foretold.  To  change  the  figure,  the  one 
class  of  theologians  are  like  the  old  alchymists,  working  by  a 
method  of  empiricism  which  will  only  satisfy  themselves ;  while 
another  class  is  content  to  abide  by  the  Baconian  method,  and 
to  take  sober  induction  as  their  guide. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  we  are  invited,  indeed  commanded,  to 
search  into  prqphecy,  and  that  one  or  two  texts  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  all  that  is  doing  by  the  explorers  of  unfulfilled  predict 
tions.  For  instance  (Rev.  i,  3),  Blessed  is  he  thatj^readeth, 
and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those 
things  which  are  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  at  hand.''  Or 
(Rev.  xxii.  6,  7),  "These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true,  and  .the 
Lord  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done.  Behold  I  come 
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quickly;  bleased  is^  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book/^  Bat  it  will  be  plain  that  if  exegesis  is  la/wfiilly 
applied  to  these  and  similar  passages^  many  objections  wiU  lirise 
to  the  intei*pretation  of  those  who  make  it  a  duty  to  find  out 
to  what  precise  events  unfcdfiUed  prophecies  refer.  The  word 
prophecy,  it  might  be  suggested,  does  not  necessarily  convey  the 
idea  of  a  prediction ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  charge  given  in 
the  above  texts  refers  to  the  wkok  of  the  book  of  Revelation^  but 
only  to  the  practical  parts  of  it.  And  knowing  how  dangerous 
it  is  for  men  to  divine  beforehand  what  may  be  meant  by  this 
and  that  prediction^  the  cautious  divine  would  apply  all  legiti- 
mate limitations  to  such  texts^  as  he  would  to  the  exhortation^' 
"  Swear  not  at  all/'  or  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile^  go  with  him  twain/'  He  would  do  this  even  if  such  texts 
stood  alone^  and  were  not  limited  and  explained  by  those  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  But  these  texts  of  the  Revelation,  admitting 
as  they  do  so  many  meanings  besides  that  which  some  students 
of  prophecy  give  to  them,  are  positively  neutralized  in  that  expo- 
sition by  others  whose  purport  is  clear  and  explicit.  For  example, 
we  find  in  Acts  i.  6,  7,  that  the  disciples  were  anxious  to  know 
what  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  Divine  government,  and 
said,  ^^Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?''  and  that  our  Lord  replied  to  them,  "It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power."  Such  a  text  as  this,  so  plain  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  more  than  one  exposition,  might  weigh  with  all  sober 
divines  to  repress  curiosity,  and  to  leave  fiiture  events  to  throw 
such  light  on  prophecies  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  con- 
nexion between  them. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  weighs  much  with 
ourselves  to  discourage  the  prying  into  futurity  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking;  we  mean  the  conduct  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
individuals  of  which  his  Church  is  composed.  How  eagerly  we 
often  try  to  discover  what  is  in  the  Aiture !  How  we  investigate 
narrowly  the  shadows  of  coming  events  which  appear  sometimes 
to  lie  in  our  pathway,  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  which  they 
adumbrate !  Haw  &equently  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  prime 
importance  to  our  interests  that  we  should  know  a  little  of  the 
future  in  order  to  regulate  our  present  movements  and  conduct ! 
And  yet  how  the  book  of  time  refuses  to  open  its  closed  leaves, 
how  inexorably  it  hides  the  mysterious  characters  which  we  seek 
so  earnestly  to  copy  out  and  to  solve !  An  earnest  curiosity, 
justified,  as  we  are  tempted  to  think,  by  our  own  interests,  is 
thus  often  indulged,  and  yet  as  often  it  is  disappointed,  and  we 
are  at  length  brought  to  rest  in  the  concurrent  judgment  of 
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good  men  in  all  ages,  that  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  remain  in  the 
dark,  and  that  future  events  are  concealed  from  us  by  the  great 
goodness  of  our  heavenly  Parent.  A  principle  of  the  Divine 
Government  so  universal,  and  so  generally  admitted  to  be  all- 
wise  and  good,  in  relation  to  individuals,  we  might  expect  to 
operate  in  regard  to  the  Church  at  large;  and  this  analogy, 
though  not  of  itself  an  argument,  becomes  a  powerfol  one  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  such  a  declaration  as  fell  from  the 
lips  of  our  Lord.  At  all  events,  we  are  convinced,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of 
God  that  we  should  know  to  what  events  or  persons  prophecies 
relate  till  their  fulfilment  has  taken  place,  and  catholic  consent 
is  given  to  the  fact. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  such  works  as  those  which  are  now 
before  us  proceed  on  a  principle  directly  opposed  to  this.  Their 
writers  maintain  that  it  is  God^s  intention  to  indicate  what  is 
coming  in  such  a  manner  that  certain  persons  and  events  may 
be  pointed  to  as  the  subjects  of  prophecy,  and  that  their  course 
and  conduct  may  be  reckoned  upon.  The  process  seems  to  be 
this.  It  is  concluded  that  the  Revelation,  for  instance,  speaks 
of  some  events  fulfilled  and  of  some  still  future,  and  that  the 
former  supply  a  key  by  which  the  latter  can  be  indicated  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  sufficient  to  influence  our  conduct.  The 
conclusion  is  jumped  at  that  certain  events  in  the  past  have 
accomplished  certain  predictions,  and  it  is  then  assumed  that 
certain  others,  linked  with  these  in  a  fixed  sequence,  must 
take  place.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Papacy  is 
the  subject  of  much  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,  and 
events  in  its  past  history  are  pointed  to  as  manifest  fulfilments. 
It  follows  on  this  assumption,  that  the  Beast  spoken  of  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  is  a  development  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  its 
number  must  be  found  in  some  individual  who  will  play  a  conspi- 
cuous part  on  the  theatre  of  Christendom.  Hence,  in  past  ages, 
there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  say  who  the  Beast  is ;  and, 
although  the  failures  have  been  most  numerous,  a  similar  effort 
has  been,  and  is  being  made  in  modem  times,  and  is  ingeniously 
attempted  in  the  volumes  before  us.  To  us  such  treatises 
seem  to  have  no  foundation  to  rest  on  but  the  fancy  of  the 
writers,  that  the  whole  structure  they  build  rests  on  a  mere 
assumption  in  the  first  instance,  and  consequently  on  a  baseless 
reasoning  throughout.  We  could  say  much  on  the  general 
question  of  the  presumed  application  of  the  Apocalypse  to  these 
recent  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  our  object  now  is 
different.  We  wish  merely  to  present  to  our  readers  the  grand 
theory  of  the  three  first  of  the  works  on  the  list  we  have  given 
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above,  with  the  sure  result,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  of 
inducing  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that 
it  is  not  given  to  us  "  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power/' 

We  are  not  surprised  that  those  who  think  that  the  Beast  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  an  individual  character,  and  that  this  is  about 
the  time  when  he  should  exhibit  his  powers  in  Christendom, 
should  fix  upon  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  as  identical 
with  him.  We  say  this,  not  because  we  can  see  that  any  of  the 
characteristics  given  in  the  Revelation,  or  in  other  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture  where  Antichrist  is  mentioned,  meet  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon, but  because  we  know  the  facility  with  which  some  stu- 
dents of  prophecy  can  use  the  Procrustean  operation  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  conditions  of  their  theories.  We  shall  give 
rather  copious  extracts  from  these  hallucinations,  so  as  to  allow 
the  authors  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  very  different  mental  qualifications,  they  unite  in  one  testi- 
mony as  regards  the  fiilfilment  of  certain  portions  of  Apocalyptic 
visions. 

The  writer  oi  Armageddon  has  exhibited  the  greatest  industry, 
and  proves  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
modem  prophetical  exegesis.  He  is  very  dilBftisive,  but  his  four 
volumes  (for  the  Appendix  forms  one)  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  for  materiaJs  which  are  capable  of  being  made  a  better 
use  of  than  we  think  he  has  done.  A  copious  index  renders 
reference  easy,  and  by  turning  to  that  we  see  at  a  glance  the 
opinion  he  forms  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  Beast.  For  instance, 
under  Napoleon  1.  we  find  the  following  items  among  a  host  of 
others  : — "  The  supposed  seventh  head  of  the  Imperial  Beast 
"his  baptismal  name  contained  in  the  mystic  number  of  the  beast 
in  Greek  numerals,  two  Greek  compounds  designating  him  by 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jer. 
iv.  7,^'  "The  seventh  head  wounded  unto  death  by  the  sword  at 
Waterloo,^'  etc. ;  "  Death  of  his  son,  and  all  apparent  expecta- 
tion of  the  revival  of  the  septimo-octave  Headship  in  the  Napo- 
leonic line  at  an  end  until  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  III.  upon 
the  scene.''  This  brings  us  to  the  heading  in  the  index  of 
Napoleon  III.,  and  under  that  we  find  him  as  "  constituting  in 
himself  the  septimo-octave  Head  or  Headship  of  'the  Beast 
that  was,  is  not,  and  yet  is;"'  the  mystical  number  of  the 
Beast  is  said  to  be  "  contained  both  in  his  baptized  and  surname, 
the  former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  Greek  numerals."  The  Wilful 
ELing  of  Daniel  is  "to  be  finally  developed  in  him  he  is  said  to 
"  assume  divine  honours,  like  his  uncle,"  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  "  world  will  probably  be  divided  between  him  and  Russia." 
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These  brief  notices  in  the  index  are  expanded  at  ^st  length  in 
the  volumes  themselves,  and  we  have  found  more  about  Louis 
Napoleon  in  them  than  we  have  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
passage  we  now  quote  is  a  long  one,  yet  it  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  we  find  on  the  same  topic : — 

"B.e  prospered,  moreover,  until  the  indignation  of  Ood  was  accomplished, 
through  him  as  His  instrument,  against  the  blaspheming  and  unrepeDtant 
persecutors  of  the  literal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  Israel ;  through  him,  the 
*  Scorching  Sun '  of  the  Fourth  Vial,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  under 
its  primary  fulfilment :  and  then,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet,  he 
came  to  his  end,  on  the  bamn  rook  of  St.  Helena,  friendiess,  deserted, 
stripped  of  all  his  earthly  glory,  and  with  none  to  help  him.  Such  too,  as 
we  see  by  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy  of  Eevelation,  now  under  our 
consideration,  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Seventh  Head,  thereby  proving, 
in  everything,  the  identity  of  Napoleon  I.  with  that  head.  It  was  to 
continue  for  a  short  space  only;  inferring  thereby  the  previously  long 
duration  of  the  Sixth  Headship,  and  instead  of  falling,  as  the  other  heads 
had  done,  through  internal  regulations  or  revolutions,  it  was  to  be 
wounded  to  death,  Tet  was  this  his  apparently  deadly  wound  to  be  healed, 
and  all  the  world  to  wonder  after  the  Beast  who,  though  slain  hy  the  sword, 
yet  lived;  a  revival  that  was  manifestly  to  be  exhibited  in  the  septimo- 
octave  Head,  or  Eighth  Head  of  the  Seven,  and  so  dose  a  resemblance 
would  this  his  resurrection  Head,  as  it  may  be  termed,  bear  to  the  defunct 
one,  that  it  would  seem  to  the  world  as  if  it  bad  never  died. 

"  And  has  not  this  all  been  marvellously  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  in 
Napoleon  I.  and  his  nephew  Louis  Napoleon  ?  For  eleven  years  only, 
iirom  1804 — 1815,  did  the  reign  of  the  Seventh  Head  continue ;  it  was,  as 
it  were,  *  slain  to  death  '  in  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo.  At  the  decease 
of  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  182],  the  beast  ceased  to  live  :  and,  to  all 
human  foresight,  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  was  involved  in  darkness, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which  ensued  on  the  deposition  of  the 
Seventh  Head,  was  foUowed  in  1833  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  as  the  young  king  of  Home  was  afterwards  called,  and  all  prospect  of 
the  revival  of  the  Seventh  Head  was,  apparently,  at  an  end.  Yet  did 
He,  the  Omniscient,  fulfil  it  in  his  own  good  time.  First  the  ashes  of 
the  departed  emperor,  the  imperial  Seventh  Head,  were,  in  accordance 
with  his  dying  request,  '  that  they  might  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  among  the  people  he  loved  so  well,'  exhumed  in  1840,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  British  Government,  from  their  tomb  in  St.  Helena,  brought 
back  to  France,  and  deposited  in  a  splendid  mausoleum,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Invalides  at  Paris. 

And,  as  if  the  usurping  spirit  survived  in  those  remains,  but  a  few 
short  years  elapsed  ere  it  rose  again  bodily,  as  it  were,  from  its  resting-place, 
and  expelled  the  junior,  as  it  had  previously  done  the  elder,  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  After  a  suspension 
of  existence  for  three  and  thirty  years,  the  Beast  lived  again  under  his 
resurrection,  or  septimo-octave  Head,  or  Headship,  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon  III.,  when,  on  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  he  was 
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made  President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  the  astounding  words,  '  The 
Beast  that  was,  is  not^  and  yet  is'  were  accomplished.  They  were  ac- 
complished too  where  least  expected,  in  one  who  was  looked  upon  either 
as  a  mere  London  trifler,  or  rash  adventurer,  whose  attempt  with  a  few 
followers  at  Boulogne  to  subvert  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
rewarded  with  an  apparently  contemptuous  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Ham,  in  Picardy,  and  that,  remarkably  enough,  in  this  very  same  year, 
1840,  in  which  the  corpse  of  his  uncle  was  received  with  triumphant 
military  honours,  as  if  it  were  alive  again,  amidst  the  universal  rejoicing 
of  the  French  nation.  '  They  elected  him  (Louis  Napoleon,  says  Mr.  St. 
John,  in  his  biography  of  him),  as  one  of  their  representatives  in  that 
Legislative  Babd,  the  National  Assembly.  From  that  moment  the  fate 
of  the  Bepublic  was  sealed.  The  skeleton  of  Napoleon,  already  brought 
from  St.  Helena,  rose  from  its  grave  to  crush  the  fragile  form  of  liberty  to 
death.  The  old  man  stood  in  the  young  one,  whom  he  had  invested  with 
artificial  interest,  and  enabled  him  to  stifle  the  voice  of  freedom.' — p.  273. 

"  '^nd  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition,*  These  are  sad  and  fearful  words,  and  may 
appear  in  the  minds  of  some  to  be  presumptuously  applied,  even  though 
conjecturally,  since  time  alone  can  warrant,  it  may  be  urged^  their  direct 
application.  Yet  is  our  investigation  neither  unchristian,  nor  unscriptural, 
since  we  are  everywhere  most  especially  enjoined  to  beware  of  this  last 
most  terrible  creation  of  the  Dragon,  out  of  whose  destined  abode  in  the 
bottomless  pit  we  are  to  look  for  its  rising.  And,  if  we  find  such  embryo 
characteristics  of  the  identification  of  the  resuscitated  Napoleon  dynasty 
with  the  septimo-octave  Headship,  as  may  lead  us  ultimately  to  expect 
that  possible  further  and  final  Antichriatian  development  in  it  which  may 
reveal  it  to  a  wondering  world  as  *  that  wicked  one  whom  the  Lord  shall  de- 
stroy with  the  brightness  of  his  coming,'  it  is  our  duty  to  be  on  our 
guard,  as  well  as  to  warn  others,  that  with  his  day  comes  also  '  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  vengeance  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed.'  It  is  clear, 
from  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  that  this  septimo-octave  Headship  is  to 
stand  forth  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  seventh  head.  And  almost  every  thought  and  word  and  act  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  French  Imperial  throne,  from  the  commencing 
period  of  his  election  to  the  Presidential  chair  to  this  hour,  are  in  such 
marvellous  conformity  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  they  seem  by  an 
overruling  Providence  to  point  him  out,  either  as  the  expected  one  him- 
self, or  the  foundation-stone  of  that  septimo-octave  Headship  out  of  which 
it  will  spring,  and  be  finally  developed  as  the  Antichrist." 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  exegetical  defence  of  this  applica- 
tion of  prophecy,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  what  is  more 
like  a  conundrum. 

"  Another  of  the  most  important  preliminary  and  distinguishing  marks 
of  this  last  Headship  is  found  in  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  number  of  his 
Latinized  or  Boman  name,  Ludovicus,  under  which,  having  dropped  his 
other  baptismal  name  of  Charles,  he  is  prayed  for  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  numerals  of  which  form  the  mysterious  number  666,  as  thus  : 
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50   5  500   0    5    1  100  5    0  =  666. 

And,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  remarks  upon  the  supposed  Seventh 
Head,  his  other  name  of  Napoleon  contains  the  same  mystic  number  in 
GTreek  numerals ;  so  that  whether  the  *  number  of  the  Beast '  be  inter- 
preted in  Greek  or  Latin,  it  is  equally  to  be  found  in  the  name  of  the 
third  Head  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty." 

It  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  judgment  of  our  readers  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  the  objectionable  parts  of 
this  passage ;  we  will  only  allude  to  the  determination  displayed 
by  the  writer  to  make  out  his  theory  by  all  means,  so  that  he 
gives  to  the  Latin  O  the  numerical  power  which  it  has  in  the 
Arabic  notation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  by  this  process  anything 
may  be  made  out  of  Scripture,  and  any  other  great  man  of  the 
day  might  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
without  much  difficulty. 

But  we  must  now  refer  to  Mr.  Trevilian.  His  Dissertation 
on  the  History  of  the  Beast  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable 
production.  It  is  the  work  of  a  layman,  and  it  displays  strong 
convictions  and  great  earnestness  of  purpose.  Provided  it  were 
not  faulty  ab  initio,  we  should  admire  the  closeness  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  if  in  what  we  could  consider  a  sound  cause,  the 
terseness  of  some  of  the  arguments.  There  is  also  much  origin- 
ality in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  views  of  the  matter 
are  presented  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 
To  one  of  these  we  shall  refer  presently,  but  we  will  first  quote 
some  paragraphs  to  shew  the  way  in  which  Louis  Napoleon  is 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  the  kind  of  argument  by  which  he 
is  identified  with  the  Beast. 

"  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Vision  we  are  engaged  with  of  Daniel's 
*  four  beasts'  has  a  close  relation — that  of  identity  of  its  component  parts, 
to  the  vision  of  Kev.  xiii. ;  and  analogy  seems  imperatively  to  demand, 
in  consequence,  that  the  seventh  head  in  Daniel — being  the  same  as  the 
one  wounded  to  death  in  the  Kevelation — should  be  found  in  a  second 
mantfeatation,  or  the  'kingdom'  be  in  some  way  'divided;'  and  as  the 
great  Napoleon  is  the  seventh  head  in  Daniel  (ver.  7),  the  character  pre- 
sented in  verse  8,  the  'little  horn,'  will  necessarily  be  some  one  who  can 
respond  to  the  description  of  himself  restored  (who  but  Louis  Napoleon?) 
and  who  can  figure  in  the  *  eighth '  place.  If  there  be  really  any  re- 
quirement of  this  sort  arising  out  of  the  analogy,  it  seems  impossible  to 
put  aside  the  claim  of  the  '  little  horn '  to  satisfy  it ;  and  if  the  '  little 
horn '  thus  becomes  the  required  *  eighth '  head,  it  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  Louis  Napoleon,  being  the  resuscitated  seventh  head, 
to  be  he.  That  is  to  say,  not  so  much  (it  may  be)  that  Louis  Napoleon 
is  the  impersonation  of  the  '  little  horn,'  as  that  in  his  day,  or  dynasty, 
will  be  fulfilled  the  si^ns  of  the  '  little  horn.' 
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"  Now  if  Louis  Napoleon  be,  indeed,  representatively,  the  personal 
'  little  horn,'  it  can  only  be  so  by  his  assuming  a  new  and  very  unexpected 
guise.  He  is  to  be  traced  in  a  direct  manner  only  to  the  headship  of  the 
Beast;  by  what  metamorphosis  can  we  imagine  him  to  appear  likewise  as 
head  of  the  Papacy,  as  at  once  the  secular,  and  sacro-secular,  head  of 
Eome  I  Even  imagination  fails  as  a  guide,  except  it  be  rudely  to  suggest 
that,  not  content  with  the  subordinate  spiritual  government  held  by  all 
sovereign  princes,  he  may  declare  himself  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
the  high  priest  as  well  as  king  of  the  State ;  so  making  good  the  preten- 
sions to  holiness  ascribed  to  the  '  little  horn,'  which  has  eyes  like  the  eyes 
of  a  man ;  and  to  the  '  man  of  sin,'  who  '  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God 
(the  Christian  Church)  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God ;'  i,  e,,  sitting  as 
Christ,  supreme  in  all  authority--^  Ut  in  templo  Dei  sederit,  ostendens  se 
tanquam  ipse  sit  Christus,  et  Filius  Dei ;'  Jerome :  vid,  O'Sullivan,  46). 
It  is  in  Louis  Napoleon  at  any  rate,  and  in  some  such  manner,  that  we 
think  it  highly  probable  will  be  manifested  the  final  phase  of  the  '  little 
horn,'  as  at  once  the  lord  and  son  of  the  Papacy,  as  Christ  is  qf  the  house 
of  David,  and  so  the  Antichrist.*' 

"  Now  if  the  *  little  horn '  be  the  Papacy ;  and  if  the  *  little  horn '  be 
in  a  concentrated  sense  Louis  Napoleon;  it  might  fairly  be  expected,  from 
the  artistic  propriety  observable  in  every  part  of  prophecy,  that  this  per- 
sonage should  carry  about  him  personally  some  evidence  of  the  claim, 
shewing  (for  instance)  his  peculiar  title  to  the  appellation  itself.  Now  he 
is  a  *  horn '  of  empire,  by  virtue  of  being  son  of  Louis,  king  of  Holland, 
than  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  veritable  '  horn '  or 
subordinate  power,  as  shewn  by  the  circumstance  just  now  alluded  to,  of 
his  having  abdicated  his  crown  rather  than  obey  the  injurious  behests  of 
his  imperial  *  Head.'  Like  begets  like.  Had  Louis  Napoleon  been  the 
son  of  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he  should  pass,  per- 
sonally, for  a  *  horn.'  He  is  also  a  *  little  horn '  because  springing  up  (as 
it  were  accidentally)  as  a  *  lusus  naturse,'  without  any  natural  right  of 
position.  The  power  committed  to  him  rests  entirely  on  his  connexion 
with  the  great  Head  departed ;  with  which  accords  his  own  avowal,  that 
his  *  mission '  is  to  carry  out  the  wiU  of  that  Head.  But,  as  if  the  more 
fully  to  establish  his  identity,  and  place  it  beyond  all  cavil  by  a  double 
testimony,  St.  John  (be  it  again  mentioned)  designates  him  a  Head:  he 
appears  as  the  '  eighth  Head '  of  empire,  in  the  great  vision  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (B,ev.  xvii.  1 1).  Thus  he  is  at  once  in  symbolism  a  Head^  and 
a  horn,  springing  out  of  a  head.  In  conformity  with  which  double  sign, 
he  carries  the  double  cognomen  of  Louis,  the  '  horn,'  and  Napoleon,  the 
*  head ;'  the  *  horn '  that  still  is,  the  '  head '  that  is  to  be." 

Now  in  what  manner  does  Mr.  Trevilian  bring  the  passage 
in  the  Revelation,  containing  the  number  of  the  Beast,  to  prove 


<^  We  must  here  mention  that  Mr.  Trevilian,  in  a  note  to  the  volume,  confesses 
that  he  is  in  error  in  calling  Louis  Napoleon  The  Antichrist.  He  says,  There  re- 
mains  that  he  is  the  '  revived  Head/  the  redoubtable  *  eighth  king/  of  Revelation, 
the  '  vile  person'  of  Daniel,  but  without  those  spiritual  pretensions  which  seem  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  The  Antichrist.'' 
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that  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  individaal  specified?  He  doed  it  in 
two  ways^  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  dissertation  that  the 
originaUiy  occurs  to  which  we  hare  referred  above.  It  is  well 
known  to  Biblical  critics  that  a  various  reading  existed  in  very 
early  times  in  the  Greek  text  of  Rev.  xiii.  18,  which  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Tregelles '/  "  We  know  from  Irenaeus  that 
the  number  was  expressed  in  Greek  letters  (xfr).  He  speaks  of 
a  different  reading  L^^^l  (which  is  found  in  C),  and  he  rests 
for  the  true  reading,  666,  on  the  authority  of  ^  correct  and  old 
copies/  and  the  information  of  those  who  had  known  the  apos- 
tle, ^qui  £EU!ie  ad  &ciem  Johannem  viderunt.^^^  The  universal 
canon  of  criticism  has  been  that  two  readings  of  a  text  cannot 
both  be  right,  and  in  that  we  entirely  acquiesce.  We  cannot 
well  imagine  the  obscurity  which  would  come  over  the  Holy 
Scriptures  if  we  were  once  to  admit  that  various  readings  might 
have  equal  authority.  Yet  such  is  Mr.  Trevilian's  very  dangerous 
admission.    He  says : — 

When  a  varia  lectio  of  a  text  presents  itself,  equally  well  uathenti- 
Gated  in  early  MSS.  as  the  text  commonly  received,  it  is  veiy  possible 
both  may  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  Thns,  there  would  be  an  ah* 
surdity  in  the  supposition,  because  St.  Matthew  indites  the  words,  '  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  St. 
Luke  writes,  *  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  in- 
debted to  us,'  that  the  one  form  of  words  is  to  be  considered  less  vouched 
by  the  inspiring  Spirit  than  the  other.  Now,  there  is  found  a  certain 
'various  reading*  of  the  text  xfr  (600,  60,  6)— rwr.,  x«r  (600,  10,  6),  of 
which  Ireneeus  testifies  that  it  was  much  received  by  the  learned  in  his  day, 
though  he  himself  strongly  condemns  it,  receiving  without  any  doubt  the 
better  known  xf  r.  The  question  is,  whether  a  *  various  reading '  present- 
ing itself  under  such  pretensions,  may  not,  by  possibility,  deserve  to  be 
regarded  in  a  higher  light  than  that  of  a  mere  alternative,  as  having  been 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  concomitant  portion  of  the  original  text. 
Of  course,  being  a  case  where  nun^er  is  concerned,  and  all  the  precision 
of  number  required,  it  would  be  folly  to  regard  this  numerical  variation 
with  the  same  indifference,  as  the  merely  verbal  variation  above  cited  from 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  I  can  see  no  improper  violence  in  the  proposition 
— ^seeing  the  whole  passage  to  have  the  appearance  of  dtfectivenesa,  and 
the  sacred  enigma  to  require  two  members  instead  of  one  in  the  form  of 
its  answer — that  some  number  such  as  this,  regarded  now  only  as  a 
'  various  reading,'  may  have  slipped  by  some  means  or  other  out  of  the 
inspired  Word." 

We  will  not  say  such  a  thing  is  impossible  as  two  readings 
having  authority^  but  it  is  far  too  improbable  to  found  any- 


*  The  Booh  of  EeveUttion,  Translated  from  the  AncietU  Greek  Text,  etc.,  p.  25. 
London.  1859. 
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tbing  practical  upon.  Yet  Mr.  Trevilian  proceeds  to  erect  on 
this  fraul  foundation  a  Tery  bold  theory  indeed.  He  surrenders, 
not  in  his  jadgment,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ''yarious  reading''  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  text,  and  confines  himself  to  maintaining  its  authority. 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  some  well  authen- 
ticated number  descending  firom  the  highest  antiquity,  occupy- 
ing perhaps  the  hazardous  position  of  a  'various  reading/  which 
the  very  act  of  giving  preference  to  a  competitor  at  once  dooms 
to  annihilation ;  but  being  really  a  comment  upon  the  original 
text,  and  ofiering  itself,  not  in  the  character  of  a  suppUmter,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  early  bdief  that  the  mysterious  number  gwen 
contained  an  inner  mystery,  the  indispensable  household  god,  as 
it  were,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  building/'  The  ol^ect  of 
aU  this  is  as  follows.  Mr.  Trevilian  says  that  ''the  mark  of  the 
Beast  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  thing  that  invites 
an  investigation,  there  is  also  the  name  of  the  Beast;"  and  in 
these  two  readings  of  the  Greek  text  he  thinks  he  finds  them 
both! 

"  Considering  that  two  things  are  required,  and  that  but  one  number 
is  here  given;  and  considering  that,  on  making  the  experiment,  this 
number  is  found  to  make  one  of  the  things  required — the  mark  (not  in 
a  direct  but  an  enigmatical  manner,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  firom 
the  depths  of  a  secret  which  inspiration  had  condescended  to  exercise 
itself  upon) — what  more  hkely  than  that  this  single  number  should  prove 
to  be  the  depository  of  the  other  thing  required  also?    I  look  around. 
Is  there  no  friendly  finger  to  point  the  way  in  this  additional  search  ? 
Imagination  fails!    The  *nam^  is  lost!    But,  behold!    I  observe  a 
number  descending  from  apostolic  times  (x^r)  greatly  differing  from  the 
number  given,  yet  bearing  a  frunily  resemblance  to  it.    I  determine  to 
tiy  my  hand  upon  it.    I  find  in  the  first  place — ^r^arding  the  gwen 
number  xS^  again  as  a  sign — ^that  this  new  number  yields  the  component 
parts  and  chief  characteristics  of  that  sign,  in  particular  its  roots  (10+ 6)> 
and  first  germmaiion  (10  x  6)— just  as  when  (^tting  aside  all^ry)  it  is 
intended  to  draw  forth  from  a  multitude  some  individual  to  be  its  leader 
(as  when  Saul  was  chosen  to  be  kmg),  the  selection  will  naturally  &11 
upon  one  who  most  eminently  embodies  its  general  character — as  did 
Saul  the  chief  features  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  as  devdoped  in  the  most 
favoured  of  thdr  tribes.    Secondly,  treating  this  apparent  oflEspring  stiU 
as  a  sign — a  tripartite  sign,  such  as  is  the  parent,  but  oonatmcted  as  a 
derivation — I  find  that,  placing  its  members  in  a  position  relatively  to 
each  other,  which,  in  unison  with  the  universal  custom  of  mankind,  is 
M<i\oalnvgatetheefuirQcterof  angnyOndtoexhUrU        thing  ngn^, 
it  renders  the  name  in  fidl  length  of  Louis  Napoleon." 

By  some  recondite  arithmetical  calculations  Mr.  Trevilian 
dedaoea  flie  nnmber  6,000,000  by  "unbinding,"  as  lie  says, 
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the  sign  666 ;  and  then  the  mark  of  Napoleon  comes  out  in  this 
way:— 

N.   P.   L.  N. 
i.e.,  50  X  80  X  30  X  50=  6,000,000 ! 

To  find  the  name,  the  first  process  is  to  alter  and  transpose 
the  letters  of  the  various  reading,  yir  and  make  them  r.  But 
we  must  give  the  result  in  the  words  of  the  writer : — 

Now,  how  to  read  off  this  sign  P  This  is  the  last  and  most  diffi- 
cult step  of  all.  We  know  of  a  certainty  by  this  time,  that  to  read  off 
the  active  Antichrist  the  terms  of  the  sign  must  be  transposed,  and 
appear  in  the  order  10,  60,  6,  (that  is,  «,  f ,  r) ;  but  the  question  is,  by 
what  legitimate  process  can  this  form  of  sign  be  converted  into  a  ainffle 
number,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  name  required?  Here 
the  writer  will  deem  it  best  to  introduce  at  once  the  chance  discovery  he 
made  six  years  ago,  and  gave  it  in  vain  to  the  world  in  his  pamphlet : — 

A    30  N  50 

o    70  a  1 

V  400  9r  80 

»    10  o  70 

9  200  \  30 

6  5 

  o  70 

710  y  50=356=1066=tfr. 

Again  we  must  say,  as  of  the  author  of  Armageddon,  that  it 
appears  to  us  that  by  such  intricate  processes  as  these,  trans- 
posing, and  altering,  and  arranging  pro  re  natd,  almost  anything 
may  be  proved  from  the  passage  in  Rev.  xiii.  18. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Letters  "  of  Mr.  Hatley  Frere.  That 
gentleman  is  an  octogenarian,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  "  been 
enabled  through  the  means  of  a  new  system  of  Apocalyptic 
arrangement,  and  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  rules  of  inter- 
pretation than  commentators  have  hitherto  followed,  not  only  to 
make  known,  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  the  general  course 
of  predicted  events,  but  also,  at  every  critical  period,  to  verify 
the  truth  of  his  system  by  calling  attention  to  the  particular 
prophecy  next  about  to  receive  its  fulfilment.^^  This  is  rather 
a  bold  assumption,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Frere 
thoroughly  believes  its  truth.  It  appears  that  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  signally  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  writer, 
but  that  his  death  disconcerted  him.  He  thus  wrote  in 
1850  :— 

"  Subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  young  Napoleon,  Duke  of  Eeich- 
stadt,  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions of  this  prophecy,  the  author,  in  a  letter  published  in  1833,  entered 
fully  into  the  difficulties  apparently  standing  in  the  way  of  any  fulfilment 
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of  it,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  then,  and  till  lately 
has  still  continued  to  be,  an  entire  deficiency  in  the  Eoman  empire  of  any 
individual  qualified  either  by  personal  influence  or  descent  to  sustain  the 
character  of  the  future  infidel  or  individual  Antichrist,  as  set  forth  by  the 
author  in  his  interpretation  of  this  prophecy,  and  as  universally  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expectation  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  he  consequently 
avowed  that  he  considered  the  *  mystery '  in  which  it  was  then  involved 
to  be  so  great  as  to  place  'an  impenetrable  barrier  against  his  further 
inquiries;'  nevertheless  he  maintained  that  the  divine  science  of  prophetic 
interpretation  would  eventually  be  completely  vindicated,  and  the  true 
interpretation  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  occurrence  of  the  following 
events,  which  he  has  uniformly,  during  these  thirty-four  years,  endeavoured 
to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  the  Church  as  the  signs  and  circumstances 
which  would  accompany  the  manifestation  of  the  infidel  Antichrist  in 
his  last  form  as  eighth  head  of  the  Eoman  Empire :  namely,  that  the 
time  when  would  be  on  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  Apocalyptical  vial 
of  wrath; — that  the  place  whebb  would  be  on  the  throne  of  Rome; 
— and  that  the  cibcumstancbs  undee  which  it  would  occur,  would 
be  as  the  result  of  an  universal  Continental  popular  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution: and  he  cannot  now  but  notice  the  first  dawmng  of  the  rising 
light,  and  the  already  changed  and  more  favourable  aspect  of  affairs 
since  he  wrote  in  1833. 

"  The  expected  great  Continental  revolution  of  the  Seventh  Vial  has  at 
length  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  arising  from  the  absence  in  the  Boman  empire  of  any  fit 
representative  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great  is  found  no  longer 
to  exist.  By  an  event  most  extraordinary,  and  which,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  this  prophecy,  may  be  justly  esteemed  miraculous,  but  of  a 
much  more  reasonable  and  Scriptural  character,  and  more  consonant  to 
the  present  nature  of  the  divine  dispensations  than  the  resurrection  of 
Napoleon  from  the  dead  would  have  been  (which  some  who  have  adopted 
imperfectly  the  author's  views  have  crudely  and  enthusiastically  expected), 
we  see  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  now  the  heir  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  occu- 
pying his  uncle's  place  as  the  head  of  the  French  Eepublic;  and  the 
general  expectation,  and  the  occasional  cries  of  'Vive  I'Empereur,' 
already  pointing  out  to  him  his  future  course ;  while  another  event, 
equally  extraordinary  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought 
about,  bearing  as  it  must  do  more  or  less  remotely  upon  the  development 
of  this  prophecy,  is  the  incipient  connexion  which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween himself,  as  President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  and  the  city  of  Eome, 
of  which  he  has  been  for  a  season  the  virtual  governor,  and  which  has 
been  so  long  occupied  by  the  French  army.  This  important  measure,  the 
result  and  consequences  of  which  no  politician  would  venture  to  pronounce 
upon,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  without  adequate  motive,  unless 
it  has  arisen  from  the  ambition  of  the  successor  of  Napoleon ;  and  though 
the  occupation  should  be  only  temporary,  yet  it  may  be  most  important  in 
its  results ;  and  together  with  his  sudden  and  unexpected  elevation  to  the 
head  of  the  French  nation,  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  as 
partaking  of  a  supernatural  character. 
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"  Befening,  then,  to  those  views  which  the  aathor  has  always  bald, 
and  to  the  difficaltie&  which  have  been  so  vecently  and  so  suddenly  sor- 
mounted,  he  cannot  but  consider  it  as  highly  probable,  if  not  altogether 
unquestionabk,  that  the  future  prophetic  representative  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Napolecm  the  Great  will  prove  to  be  Louis  Napoleon,  or  otherwise 
some  member  of  his  family  who  may  hereafter  occupy  a  mmilar  position." 

We  must  now  leave  this  subject.  We  much  doubt  whether 
many  of  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  occupying  our  pages  with 
what  has  so  little  that  is  scientific  about  it^  which  is  so  purely 
fanciful^,  which  so  sets  at  naught  all  received  canons  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  But  we  do  not  think  that  such  modes  of  reli- 
gious thought^  however  remote  from  what  we  could  wish  to  see 
accomplished  in  theology,  can  either  be  ignored  or  treated  with 
avowed  contempt.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  a  sort  of  superstition 
in  the  hypotheses,  stated  tis  facts,  which  we  have  briefly  brought 
before  our  readers,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another 
phase  of  religious  thought,  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
truth,  yet  far  more  dangerous ;  we  mean  a  theological  indiffer- 
ence. Prophecy  certainly  ought  to  be  studied,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  pass  over,  as  unfit  for  thoughtful  investigation, 
a  Wge  part  of  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and  probably  such  writers  as 
those  we  have  now  reviewed  have  more  of  the  temper  necessary  for 
discovering  the  relations  and  bearings  of  divine  philosophy  than 
many  more  correct  thinkers.  The  thing  most  to  be  lamented 
is  the  want,  in  such  writers,  of  consecutive  reasoning,  of  sound 
induction.  That  their  heart  is  better  than  their  head,  may  be 
affirmed  with  safety;  for  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  earnest 
piety  which  pervades  th^ir  literary  productions. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is,  that  a  foregone  conclusion  is  rigidly 
adopted,  and  made  to  shape  the  course  and  current  of  all  after 
investigations.  Certain  data  are  assumed  as  true  in  relation  to 
the  Apocalypse,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  prophecies  it  gives 
must  be  comprehensive  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and 
that  that  history  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  few  genera^ 
tions  after  our  own  time.  The  whole  course  of  God^s  proceed^ 
ings  in  the  government  of  the  Church  are  first  confined  within' 
about  two  thousand  years,  by  a  most  arbitrary  and  unfounded 
hypothesis,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  certain  events  and 
persons  must  be  fixed  upon  as  being  indicated  in  these  prophe- 
cies. This  accounts  for  so  many  persons  of  modem  times  having 
received  the  equivocal  distinction  of  being  either  the  Beast  or  a 
part  of  that  monster.  We  can  see  nothing  in  Louis  Napoleon 
to  constitute  him  either  the  Beast  or  the  Antichrist,  except  a 
kind  of  necessity  in  these  students  of  prophecy  to  confer  these 
titles  on  some  one  at  the  present  era.    They  have  decided  first 
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that  the  previous  prc^hecies  must  refer  to  the  past  course  of 
Christendom^  and  then  they  must  perfect  the  chain  by  finding  the 
Beast.  That  character  ought  to  come  in  here,  therefore  he  must 
be  looked  for  among  existing  men,  and,  therefore,  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  he.  Let  such  writers  once  suspect  the  truth  of  their 
premises — let  them  imagine  that  Grod^s  government  ol  the 
Church  may  be  only  in  its  beginning,  and  that  it  may  continue 
for  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  years — and  the  charm  will 
be  broken ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  really  no  foundation 
for  affixing  to  men  of  our  day  the  fiiliilment  of  an  Apocalyptic 
representation. 

The  last  work  which  we  have  placed  on  our  list.  Notes  on  the 
Apocalypse,,  is  quite  a  remarkable  production,  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  it  is  singular  for  even  greater  violations  of  all  critical 
and  exegetical  laws  than  the  three  others.  Leaving  the  trodden 
path  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  Beast,  the  author  goes  to 
America  for  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery,  and  gives  his  opinion 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  number  of  the  Beast 
has  been  considered,  that  of  a  date.  Generally  no  satisfactory  one  seems 
to  have  been  recognized ;  but  by  referring  back  666  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  we  come  to  the  year  826,  in  which  Pope  Pascal  ac- 
knowledged the  German  Emperor  as  the  head  of  the  Western  Empire,  and 
the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  thus 
marking  the  rise  of  the  sixth  head,  as  the  year  1492  marks  the  rise  of  the 
Second  Beast,  when  Columbus  first  landed  in  the  New  World.  The  year 
1492,  the  first  colonization  of  America,  when  rose  the  Second  Beast 
from  the  Eoman  earth,  was  also  rendered  remarkable  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens  from  Spain,  and  the  union  of  Spain  as  one  kingdom,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Here,  then,  ended  all  traces  of  the  first  war,  the 
second  being  in  full  action  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
some  years  before." 

We  find  it  difficult  to  feel  serious  in  reading  such  cabalistic 
lore  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Bible^  where^ 
if  anywhere^  a  sober  and  enlightened  reason  should  guide  the 
pen.  But  our  readers  must  be  informed^  briefly,  in  what  way 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  said  to  explain  the  Apocalypse,  by 
the  writer  before  us.  "  Great  Biblical  students/'  he  says,  "  have 
held  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  considered, 
in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  roots  contained  in  the  Hebraistic 
words.  The  Hellenistic  Greek  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
demand  special  investigation.''  But  where  are  we  to  find  Hebrew 
roots  in  Greek  words  ?  Everywhere,  according  to  this  writer, 
where  a  lively  fancy  can  discover  any  vocal  resemblance.  We 
need  do  no  more  than  quote  the  following,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
recondite  meanings  are  found  in  the  names  of  the  places  in  which 
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the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  were  located ; — names^  be  it  remem- 
bered, many  of  them  essentially  Greek,  and  having  probably  no 
more  relation  to  Hebrew,  than  the  names  of  London  and  York 
have. 

"  Ephesus,  loving. 

"  Smyrna,  watched  over,  kept. 

"  Pergamos,  dividing,  as  into  heresy. 

Thyatira,  abominations,  idols ;  teaching. 

Sardis,  the  remnant. 
"  Philadelphia,  the  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
"  Laodicea,  to  the  time  of  spueing  forth." 

To  each  of  these  names  a  Hebrew  word  is  attached,  present- 
ing a  most  amusing  study  to  a  philologist. 

We  will  find  space  for  one  more  extract,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  misrepresent  the  writer  of  this  volume. 

"ON  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  TRIBES. 

"  One  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  city  means  the  high  place ,  others  en- 
compassed place,  all  equally  applicable  to  the  description  here  given  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  earlier  prophet,  her  walls,  great  and 
high,  shall  be  called  Salvation.  The  Lord  himself  is  represented  by  the 
foundations.  *  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay and  in  Zion  is  laid 
this  foundation,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  as  a  diamond  having 
twelve  faces,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

"  In  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  Apostles  occur  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  their  signification  will  be  seen  to  agree 
in  order,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  with  the  stones  of  the  foundation  as 
enumerated  in  this  chapter. 

"  Simon,  called  Cephas,  a  stone,  which  breaks  or  bruises,  with  jasper, 
which  breaks  or  bruises. 

"  Andrew,  set  apart,  with  sapphire,  the  number. 

*' James  (or  Jacobus),  the  heel,  with  chalcedony,  the  affliction  of  the 
Lord. 

"  John,  the  gracioiisness  of  God,  with  emerald,  he  that  keepeth. 
"  Philip,  the  mediator  declining,  with  sardonyx,  the  prince,  smitten, 
melted  as  wax. 

"  Bartholomew,  the  son  arising,  with  sardius,  the  prince,  going  forth. 

"  Thomas,  mited,  with  chrysolite,  binding. 

"  Matthew,  who  cometh,  with  beryl,  the  son  exalted. 

"  James  (of  Alpheus),  the  heel,  with  topaz,  breaking,  bruising. 

"Judas  (Lebbeus,  or  Thaddeus),  coming  forth,  with  chrysoprasus, 
bruising,  breaking  forth. 

"  Simon  the  Cauaanite,  possessing,  with  jacinth,  he  shall  possess. 

"  Paul,  separated,  with  amethyst,  breaking,  separating. 

"  This  agreement,  so  regular  and  complete,  must  be  intentional,  part 
of  the  plan,  in  which  the  annexed  table  will  be  seen  to  comprehend  also 
the  names  of  the  tribes  and  of  the  early  patriarchs." 
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ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHBIST  INTO  HELL.'* 

"  He  descended  into  hell."— Apostles'  Creed. 

That  formulary  of  Christian  faith  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  our  times  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  has  right- 
fully obtained,  from  its  antiquity,  scripturalness,  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, brevity,  and  comprehensiveness,  the  assent  and  venera- 
tion of  the  Universal  Church.  With  .respect  to  its  author  or 
the  time  of  its  composition,  we  possess  no  very  satisfactory  in- 
formation. Its  title  and  a  general  tradition  of  early  date,  would 
lead  us  to  assign  its  authorship  to  the  apostles  themselves.  Thus 
Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  century,  declares,  that  "the  twelve 
apostles,  as  skilful  artificers,  assembled  together,  and  made  a 
key  by  their  common  devices,  i.  e.,  the  Creed.'*  Rufinus,  in  the 
same  century,  asserts,  that  the  Christians  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  "  had  received  by  tradition  from  the  Fathers  that,  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  eflfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  before  the  apostles  separated  from  each  other  to  go  into  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel,  they  settled 
among  themselves  the  rule  of  their  future  preaching  in  order  to 
prevent  their  teaching  different  doctrines  during  their  separa- 
tion, unto  those  whom  they  should  unite  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Whereupon  they  assembled  together,  and  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  composed  the  Creed,  each  one  inserting  what  he 
thought  convenient,  and  ordered  it  to  be  a  test  of  their  future 
sermons,  and  a  rule  to  be  given  to  the  faithful.**  Not  content 
with  attributing  the  authorship  of  the  Creed  in  general  to  the 
apostles,  some  of  the  Fathers  alleged  that  each  member  of  the 
apostolic  College  inserted  a  particular  article,  and  hence  the 
name  symbolum  which  it  received.*  Now  it  is  historically  cer- 
tain, that  several  articles  attributed  by  these  writers  to  the 
apostles,  e.g.,  "the  descent  into  hell,**  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  ^'the  Communion  of  Saints,**  imputed  to  Simon  Zelotes, 
formed  no  part  of  any  creed  during  the  first  three  centuries. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Creed,  as  it  stands  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  could  not  have  been  composed  by  the  apostles  in  the 
manner  alleged.  The  silence  of  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  generally,  for 
above  three  centuries,  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 

«  By  Rev.  Joseph  Muenacher,  D.D.,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  From  BibUoiheca 
Sacra  for  April,  1859. 

*  This  notion  originated  in  a  false  inference  from  the  word  aposioleOy  and 
from  confounding  a^fifioKop  (a  test  or  token)  with  (rvfifio\4i  (a  coUection). 
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Creed  as  such  did  not  proceed  in  any  form  from  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  themselves.  But  although  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  authorship  of  this  Greedy  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Creed  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
articles,  originated  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  and  that 
it  contains  the  substance  of  all  the  primitive  creeds,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  our  times.  It  received  its  distinctive  title 
probably  fix)m  the  circumstance  that  it  was  universally  esteemed 
as  comprising  an  admirable  summary  of  those  prominent  facts 
and  doctrines,  which  constituted  the  theme  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing, and  which  were  regarded  from  the  first  as  requisite  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  an  intelligent  profession  of  the  Gospel.  Ac* 
cordingly,  although  it  never  received  the  formal  sanction  of  any 
ecclesiastical  council,  it  early  became,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
the  Creed  of  Christendom.  "  This  faith,'^  says  Irenseus,  the 
Church  guards  carefully,  as  if  she  dwelt  in  one  house,  believes, 
as  if  she  had  but  one  soul,  and  proclaims,  teaches,  and  delivers, 
as  if  she  possessed  but  one  mouth.'^ 

In  characterizing  the  Apostles  Creed  as  comprehensive,  it  is 
not  intended  to  af^rm  that  it  embraces  all  the  important  doc- 
trines of  Christianity;  but  that  it  includes,  either  by  direct 
affirmation  or  by  obvious  implication^  all  those  leading  truths 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  religion ;  those  truths  which 
were  classed  among  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
in  which  Catechumens  were  particularly  instructed  previous  to 
their  admission  by  baptism  to  membership  in  the  church.  Hence 
it  was  early  adopted  as  the  universal  confession  of  the  baptized, 
— a  position  which  it  still  occupies  either  in  form  or  substance, 
in  every  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
whether  Eastern  or  Western. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  venerable  and  scriptural  symbol, 
however,  which,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  same  antiquity  or  universality  as  the  rest.  They  are  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of  saints.  Neither 
of  these  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Antenicene 
Church.  Both  of  them  differ  in  one  important  respect  from  the 
rest  of  the  Creed ;  for  while  the  meaning  of  the  other  articles 
is  plain  and  perspicuous,  as  a  creed  should  always  be,  of  these 
it  is  equivocal,  and  liable  to  misapprehension.  It  is  still  an  open 
question,  whether  ''the  Communion  of  Saints'^  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct,  independent  article  of  faith,  or  as  merely 
an  explanatory  appendage  to  the  preceding  article.  Accordingly 
in  some  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is  separated 
from  the  antecedent  clause  only  by  a  comma :  while  in  others, 
by  a  semi-colon,    ftegarded  simply  as  epexegetical,  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  whole  article  may  be  thus  expressed:  ^'The  holy 
catholic  (universal)  church,  which  is  the  communion,  fellowship, 
or  community  of  saints/'  Thus  understood,  the  visible  church 
is  declared  to  be  that  society  which  embraces  the  community  of 
pious  persons,  who  acknowledge  substantially  the  same  faith, 
and  hold  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  with  Christ  Jesus, 
their  common  spiritual  head.  But  if  the  latter  clause  be  viewed 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  article  of  the  Creed,  then  it  dog- 
matieaUy  asserts  that  there  exists  within  the  body  of  the  visible, 
universal  church,  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  an  outward  union,  com- 
munion and  fellowship, — a  communion  of  kindred  minds,  such 
as  is  found,  and  found  only,  among  real  Christians. 

In  regard  to  the  other  article  alluded  to,  viz.:  ^Hhe  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell,'*  there  is  much  more  difficulty.  The  terms 
in  which  it  is  expressed  are  such  as  to  render  its  meaning,  espe- 
cially to  a  mere  English  reader,  very  obscure  and  uncertain. 
And  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  true  interpre- 
tation. In  tracing  the  hist(»ry  of  this  article,  we  find  that  it  had 
no  existence  in  any  creed  or  confession  of  faith,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  knowledge,  which  was  drawn  up  prior  to  the  Coimdl 
of  Nice  (a.]>.  325);  neither  does  it  form  any  part  of  the  Creed 
set  forth  by  that  Council,  nor  of  that  more  fuU  and  complete 
edition  of  it,  which  was  adopted  and  set  forth  by  the  second 
general  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381^  and  which  was  in- 
corporated into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed.''  Bufinus,  Presbyter  of  Aquileia 
(Italy),  who  died  a.d.  410,  affirms  that  in  his  time  it  was  con- 
tained neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the  Oriental  Creeds.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  (Apostles')  Creed 
of  the  Church  of  Aquileia,  about  the  year  a.d.  400.  Afterwards 
it  was  inserted  in  the  creed  commonly,  though  erroneously, 
called  the  Athanasian  Creed^  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  composed  by  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Tbapsus  in  Afirica,  about 
A.D.  485 ;  though  others  assign  to  it  a  somewhat  earlier,  and 
others  still  a  later,  date.  It  was  not  generally  adopted  by  the 
Church  until  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  classed  together 
with  the  Apostles'  and  Nioene  Creeds  as  an  (Ecumenical  symbol. 
The  Descent  into  Hell  was  not  introduced  into  the  Boman 
(Apostles')  Creed,  until  the  year  a.d.  600 ;  after  which  it  was 
generally  reeognized  as  a  part  of  that  symbol.    The  Church  of 

'  The  Nioene  Creed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Ptayer  differs  from  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creed  only  in  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "  and  of  the  Son after  the 
words  "  who  piroceedeth  from  the  Father,"  which  was  inserted  hy  the  Latin 
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England  at  the  Reformation  retained  the  three  (Ecumenical 
Creeds,  and  also  made  the  Descent  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  religion  drawn  up  a.d.  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  made  to  rest  on  the  well-known 
language  of  Peter.  It  was  re-affirmed  in  the  articles  set  forth 
A.D.  1562,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  omission, 
however,  of  the  clause  in  which  an  authoritative  interpretation 
is  put  upon  it  by  an  allusion  to  a  particular  text  of  Scripture. 
This  clause  was  left  out  in  consequence  of  the  animosity  excited 
by  the  disputes  which  this  question  had  engendered  in  some 
parts"  of  England.*^ 

The  Apostles*  Creed  was  also  received  by  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent,  as  a  fundamental  confes- 
sion ;  and  in  the  former  it  is  used,  as  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  as  a  confession  at  baptism,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  liturgical  worship.  Among  the  acts  of  the  general  con- 
vocation of  the  Protestant  Episcopjd  Church  in  the  United  States, 
held  A.D.  1785,  in  which  the  initiative  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  perfect  and  independent  organization  of  that  Church,  was 
one  expunging  the  article  relative  to  the  Descent  of  Christ, 
from  the  Apostles'  Creed,*  and  excluding  from  the  Prayer  Book 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  When  the  proposed  ser- 
vice-book, containing  the  alterations  and  omissions  agreed  upon 
by  the  convocation,  came  before  the  bench  of  English  Bishops 
for  their  sanction,  it  was  determined  by  that  body  to  require  of 
the  American  church  the  restoration  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  a 
very  important  safeguard  against  the  Arian  and  Socinian  here- 
sies. The  omission  of  the  article  "  he  descended  into  hell,**  in 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  aged  and 
venerable  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  originally  inserted  in  order  to  counteract  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  which  consisted  in  denying  a  perfect  hu- 
manity to  the  incarnate  Saviour,  and  affirming  that  his  divinity 
supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul.  The  other  bishops  appear 
not  to  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  article,  nor 
were  they  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  its  importance  in  a 
formulary  of  faith ;  and  hence  they  were  not  at  first  inclined 
to  press  its  restoration.  But  at  length,  out  of  regard  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  Bishop  Moss,  more  than  firom  any 
preferences  of  their  own,  they  passed  an  order  requiring  its  resto- 
ration. 

See  Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articlea  of  BeUoion,  pp.  101,  132. 
"  "  In  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  one  clause  is  omitted 
as  being  of  uncertain  meaning." — Preface  to  the  Proposed  Book. 
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In  their  official  letter,  addressed  to  the  general  convention, 
the  two  archbishops  say:  ''Even  in  that  (confession  of  faith) 
which  is  called  the  Apostles^  Creed,  an  article  is  omitted  which 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  inserted  with  a  view  to  a  particular 
heresy,  in  a  very  early  age  of  the  church,  and  has  ever  since 
had  the  venerable  sanction  of  universal  reception.  We  therefore 
most  earnestly  exhort  you  to  restore  to  its  integrity  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  in  which  you  have  omitted  an  article  merely,  as  it  seems, 
from  misapprehension  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by 
our  Chnrch/*  The  archbishops  do  not  say,  in  this  communica- 
tion, in  what  sense  the  article  was,  at  that  time,  understood  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  had  long-  ceased  to  have  any  autho- 
ritative interpretation,  and  the  standard  writers  of  the  Church 
were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  The  question  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  an  open  one  in  that  Church,  and  the  particular 
views  respecting  it,  which  happened  to  prevail  at  that  time 
among  the  English  divines,  could  have  no  binding  force  on  the 
American  church.  In  the  general  convention,  held  in  1786,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  archbishops  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  article,  were  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism.  The 
subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  reported  in  favour  of  the  proposition  to  restore  the  article. 

After  a  warm  debate,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  at 
length  adopted,  and  the  clause  reinstated ;  not,  however,  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  an  actual  majority  of  the  dioceses  represented.-^ 
In  the  general  convention  of  1789,  after  the  consecration  of 
bishops  White  and  Provoost  had  taken  place,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  subjected  to  a  final  revision,  when  a  discussion 
again  arose  respecting  the  Article  on  the  Descent  of  Christ. 
The  House  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  finally  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, ordering  it  to  be  printed  in  italics  and  between  brackets, 
with  a  rubric  permitting,  instead  of  it,  the  use  of  the  words : 

/  Five  Dioceses  or  States  were  represented  in  that  Onvention :  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaniaf  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina.  On  the  question, 
whether  the  words  "  He  descended  into  Hell "  should  be  restored  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  ?  the  vote  taken  by 
Orders  and  Dioceses  stood  as  follows:  New  York — clergy,  Aye,  laity,  No\ 
divided.  New  Jersey — clergy,  Aye,  laity.  Aye;  affirmative.  Pennsylvania — 
clergy.  Aye,  laity.  No;  divided.  Delaware — clergy,  divided,  laity,  divided.  South 
Carmina — clergy.  Aye,  laity.  Aye;  affirmative.  Two  Dioceses  were  in  favor,  and 
three  divided ;  so  that  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  the  Dioceses 
represented.  The  whole  number  of  members  composing  the  convention  was 
twenty ;  eight  clergymen  and  twelve  laymen.  Of  the  clergy,  seven  voted  in 
favor,  and  one  (Dr.  Wharton)  against  the  restoration  of  the  clause ;  and  of  the 
iBkity^six  voted  in  favor,  and  six  against  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  vote 
of  the  two  largest  and  most  important  Dioceses  was  divided,  and  that  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  convention  came  cniefly  from  the  side  of  the  laity. — See  Joumcu  of 
Convention. 
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"  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."  When  this  reso- 
lution came  up  in  the  House  of  Bishops  for  concurrence^  that 
body,  in  order  more  satisfactorily  to  obviate  objections  to  the 
Article,  proposed  to  substitute  a  declaration  that  its  meaning 
was :  "  the  state  of  the  dead  generally."^  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Lower 
House,  the  amendment  of  the  bishops  was  not  carried.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  book  for 
the  press,  met  for  that  purpose^  they  found  to  their  surprise 
that  the  two  houses  had  entirely  misunderstood  each  other.  The 
committee  decided,  however,  that  it  ought  to  stand  as  proposed 
by  the  Lower  House,  and  it  was,  accordingly,  so  printed.  Bat 
bishop  White,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  dissented 
from  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  protested  against  their  deci- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  the  Creed,  as  in  the  English  Churchy 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  Creed  of  the  American  church,  until 
altered  by  consent  of  both  Houses  of  convention,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  in  this  case  had 
inadvertently  not  been  done.  When  the  general  convention 
again  met  in  1792,  the  subject  came  up  the  third  time,  and 
another  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Article  expunged  altogether, 
but  without  success.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Creed  should  be 
printed  in  all  future  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  the 
Article  inserted,  not  in  italics  and  between  brackets,  as  before^ 
but  with  a  rubric,  leaving  it  discretionary  with  any  churches  to 
use  or  omit  it,  or  to  use,  in  place  of  it,  the  words,  "  He  went 
into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."*  Of  the  two  bishops  who 
were  present  in  the  Upper  House,  viz..  White  and  Seabury,  the 
latter  was  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Article  for  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  English  Episcopal  conclave  by  bishop  Moss ; 
while  the  former,  though  evidently  disliking  the  Article,  was 
disposed  on  the  whole  to  retain  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  promote  peace,  and  be  acting  in  good  faith  towards  the 
English  bishops,  while  at  the  same  time  a  latitude  would  be  left, 
by  the  proposed  rubric,  for  understanding  it  as  referring  to  the 
state  of  departed  spirits  generally,  instead  of  the  strict,  literal 
sense.  When  the  book  came  out,  bishop  Provoost,  who  was 
absent  from  the  convention,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 

f  The  language  of  the  Larger  Westminster  Cateohism  is  similar  to  this,  in 
the  answer  to  Question  50 :  Christ's  humiliation  after  death  consisted  in  being 
buried  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead^  and  under  the  power  of  death,  until 
the  third  day,  which  has  been  otherwise  expressed  in  these  words,  *He  descended 
into  Hell.' " 

*  From  this  rubric  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever  interpretation  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  may  authoritatively  put  upon  the  Article,  she  does  not  regard 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  nell  as  one  of  very  grave  importance. 
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form  in  which  this  part  of  it  appeared^  more  than  either  of  the 
Article  itself^  as  it  originally  stood^  or  of  its  entire  omission^  on 
the  ground  that  it  exacted  a  belief  in  the  conscious  existence  of 
departed  spirits  between  death  and  the  resurrection/  With  these 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Article  in  the  Greedy  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  its  interpretation. 

^'The  intermediate  state  is  a  form  of  expression  used  rela- 
tively of  the  human^  rational  soul^  to  denote  its  separate  condi- 
tion or  state  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  death  of 
an  individual  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  At  death  a 
separation  is  believed  to  take  place  between  the  immaterial  and 
material  part  of  man ;  at  the  general  resurrection  a  reunion  will 
take  place  between  them.  And  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapses  between  these  two  events^  be  it  shorter  or  longer,  is  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul.  The  idea  of  an  intermediate 
state  is  obviously  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  literal 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Those  of  course  who  reject  that  doc- 
trine, or  who  adopt  the  notion  of  a  figurative,  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion only,  which  takes  place  at  death  fe.  g.,  the  Gnostics,  in  the 
first  period  of  the  church,  the  Bogomiles,  Cathari,  and  other 
heretical  sects,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Swedenborgians, 
Unitarians,  and  Pantheists  in  modem  times),  discard  the  idea  of 
the  state  in  question.  The  point  when  this  state  of  temporary 
disunion  between  the  soul  and  body  begins,  is  the  moment  of 
the  individuaFs  death :  the  point  when  it  terminates,  is  that  of 
his  rising  again  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead.  As  the 
doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  is  maintained  by  nearly  all  pro- 
fessed Christians,  however  they  may  diflfer  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection-body,  so  that  of  an  intermediate  state 
is  generally  admitted.  According  to  this  view,  two  changes  are 
allotted  to  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  shall  be  alive 
on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  second  advent :  the  first, 
the  act  of  passing  from  the  present  life  to  the  state,  whatever  it 
is,  which  immediately  succeeds  it ;  and  another,  from  that  state 
to  the  one  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  resurrection.  What, 
then,  is  the  condition  of  the  soul  during  this  intermediate  period  ? 
Is  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility  ?  of  unconscious  repose  ? 
Are  all  its  faculties  suspended,  so  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of 
action,  of  enjoyment,  or  of  sufiering?  Or  does  it  exist  thus 
separated  from  the  body,  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  activity^ 
and  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  ?  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  professed  Christians,  that  at  death  there  is  a  suspension  of 
rational  as  well  as  of  animal  life.    This  opinion  appears  to  rise 


»  See  Bishop  White's  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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naturally  out  of  the  system  which  maintains,  that  the  human 
being  is  entirely  material,  and  that  thought  and  feeling  are  only 
qualities  of  organized  matter.  Of  course  we  might  expect  that 
such  materialists  as  Dr.  Priestley  would  advocate  this  opinion. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  as  the  whole  man  died,  so  the  whole 
man  would  be  called  again  to  life  at  the  appointed  period  of  the 
general  resurrection,  he  regarded  the  intermediate  portion  of 
time  as  a  state  of  utter  insensibility ;  as  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  the  man  would  awaken,  when  called  on  by  the  Almighty, 
with  the  same  associations  as  he  had  when  alive,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  portion  of  time  elapsed.  But  this  sentiment  is 
not  confined  to  the  materialist.  It  has  been  held  by  some  who 
admit  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  that  during  the  intermediate  state  it  is  separated  from 
the  body.  These  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  souFs  sepa- 
rate existence  in  a  conscious  and  active  state,  but  they  question 
or  disbelieve  the  fact  of  such  existence.  This  opinion  has  been 
lately  advocated  with  much  ingenuity  and  plausibility  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  in  his  View  of  the  Scriptural  Revelations  con^ 
cerning  a  Future  State.  The  principal  reasons  assigned  for  this 
opinion  are  the  frequent  application  in  Scripture  of  the  term 
asleep  to  the  deceased,  as  characterizing  their  state,  and  the 
allusions  to  a  particular  day  of  judgment  in  which  every  man's 
condition  will  be  finally  fixed,  and  with  which  his  happiness  or 
misery  is  connected.  The  Greek  verb  xoifiaa'da^,  to  sleep,  is 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  elegant  euphemism 
for  to  die.  See  John  xi.  11 ;  Acts  vii.  60;  xiii.  36;  1  Cor.  vii. 
39;  xi.  30;  xv.  6,  18,  20,  51;  1  Thes.  iv.  13—15;  2  Peter 
iii.  4.  Compare  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  The  noun  icolfj/r)(n<:  is  used 
instead  of  death  in  Sir.  xlvi.  22 ;  xlviii.  14.  The  application  of 
the  term  sleep  to  death  in  the  New  Testament,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Old.  See  Job  xiv.  12;  Ps.  xiii.  3.  In  Jer.  li.  39,  57, 
the  phrase  perpetual  sleep  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  Now,  as  a 
mere  poetic  euphemism,  the  word  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  state  or  mode  of  the  souFs  existence  after  death.  It  sheds 
no  light  on  the  question  of  the  sensibility  or  insensibility,  the 
consciousness  or  unconsciousness  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  its  use 
is  quite  compatible  with  an  entire  disbelief  in  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  and  even  of  its  immortality.  Thus  Dr.  Priestley 
represents  the  dead  soul  as  asleep.  The  image  was  also  very 
common  among  the  Greek  poets.  Homer,  narrating  the  sudden 
death  of  a  warrior  in  battle,  calls  it  "the  iron  sleep  of  death.'' 
Moschus,  in  the  following  passage  on  the  death  of  Bion  (Epitaph. 
V.  105)  represents  death  as  an  endless,  hopeless  sleep — aripfiova, 
pijyperop  vttvqv. 
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"  The  meanest  herb  we  trample  in  the  field. 
Or  in  the  garden  nurture,  when  its  leaf 
In  Autumn  dies,  forebodes  another  Spring, 
And  from  brief  slumber  wakes  to  life  again ; 
Man  wakes  no  more !    Man,  peerless,  valiant,  wise. 
Once  ehill'd  by  death,  sleeps  hopeless  in  the  dust, 
A  long,  unbroken,  never-ending  sleep." 

So  Horace : — 

Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda — 
"  To  us,  when  life's  brief  day  has  once  declined, 
One  night,  one  sleep  eternal,  lurks  behind." 

Lucretius  is  full  of  the  same  simile.    Thus,  lib.  iii.  1100: — 

"  E'en  could  we  life  elongate,  we  should  ne'er 
Subtract  one  moment  from  the  reign  of  death. 
Nor  the  deeper  slumber  of  the  grave  curtail. 
O'er  ages  could  we  triumph — death  alike 
Eemains  eternal — nor  of  shorter  date 
To  him  who  yesterday  the  light  forsook. 
Than  him  who  died  ftill  many  a  year  before." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  heathen  poets  speak  of  death  as  a  sacred 
sleep,  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they 
alluded  to  a  future  state.  Callimachus  Epigr.  10.  T^Se  Sdtov 
6  AUxovo^y  ^AkclvOio^,  iepov  vttvov  Koifmrcu'  Ovrjaiceiv  fitf  \6y€  Toif^ 

The  external  similarity  between  a  corpse  and  the  body  of  a 
person  asleep,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  this  ustis  loquendL  And 
it  is  certaiidy  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  poetic  analogon. 
Whether  the  term  sleep  imports  anything  more  than  this  in  the 
passages  of  Scripture  referred  to  above ;  whether  it  is  designed 
to  intimate  the  actual  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate 
state,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense  it  is  used,  and  what  it  is  intended 
to  import,  are  questions  not  easily  answered.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  some  allege  that  it  is  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
deceased  person  is  spiritually  (i.  e.,  as  to  his  soul)  in  a  condition 
resembling  sleep,  namely,  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  on  the  other 
hand,  others,  with  far  greater  probability,  imagine  that  the 
figure  applied,  as  it  is,  to  believers,  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  their  souls  are  in  a  state  of  rest, — of  repose  and  free- 
dom from  sin,  temptation,  toil,  pain,  and  weariness.  Applied  to 
the  departure  and  subsequent  condition  of  a  child  of  God,  it  is 
thus  linked  with  peculiarly  peaceful  and  tranquillizing  associa- 
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tions.  The  idea  of  the  total  insensibility  of  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  plain  teachings  of 
sach  passages  as  the  following :  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise/'  "Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die/'  "The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob, — he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living,  for  (they)  all  live  unto  God/'  "  Having  a  desire  to  de- 
part, and  to  be  with  Christ."  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain."  "  We  are  confident,  and  willing  rather  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  "Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  The  appearance  of  Moses  and 
Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  certainly  affords  strong 
support  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  state  of  activity  and  conscious- 
ness after  death  and  before  the  final  resurrection.-''  But  while 
the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  consciousness,  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  it  is  not  one  of  trial,  probation, 
or  preparation,  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  rectify 
the  errors  committed  here,  and  to  work  out  a  salvation  which 
we  neglected  here  to  secure.  It  is  a  state  of  enjoyment  and 
suffering,  of  reward  and  punishment  respectively,  to  the  pious 
and  the  ungodly.  To  this  view  Whately  opposes  the  unques- 
tioned doctrine  of  the  general  judgment  at  the  last  day.  If 
every  man  immediately  at  death,  and  before  the  general  resur- 
rection, enters  upon  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  what,  it 
is  asked,  is  the  necessity  of  a  day  of  judgment  after  the  resur- 
rection ?  It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  an  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  the  Scriptures  shed 
but  little  light  upon  the  point,  and  it  would  therefore  ill  become 

i  The  fingUsh  reformeiB  were  so  firmly  persoaded  of  this  truth,  that  they 
put  forth  the  following  declaration  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  as  one  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  fortieth  of  the  forty-two  Articles  of  1552 :  "  The 
souls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do  neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly." 

They  which  say  that  the  souls  of  such  as  depart  hence  do  sleep,  being  without 
all  sense,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  or  affirm  that  the 
souls  die  with  the  bodies,  and  at  the  last  day  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  same, 
do  utterly  dissent  from  the  right  belief  declared  to  us  in  Holjr  Scripture."  Now, 
although  in  the  revision  to  which  the  Articles  were  subjected  in  1562,  this 
Article  was  omitted,  there  is  no  jproof  that  the  omission  arose  from  any  chanee 
of  views  which  had  taken  place  m  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Article. 
When  Archbishop  Whately,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  expression  tlio%e  who  tHeep 
in  him,"  in  the  Burial  IService  of  the  Episcopal  church,  as,  in  its  most  obvious 
and  natural  sense,  favoring  the  doctrine  of  an  unconscious  intermediate  state,  he 
certainly  mistakes  the  import  of  the  phrase  as  employed  in  that  service.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  introductory  clause  in  the  prayer  which 
precedes  it,  quoted  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Article.  Indeed,  the  Archbishop 
admits  that  the  authors  of  the  Church-Services,  at  least  of  the  Burial-Service, 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  suffering,  respectively,  to  the  faithful  and  the  disobedient. 
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U8  to  speak  confidently,  in  relation  to  it.  Bat  admitting  that 
the  condition,  as  well  as  the  locality  of  the  sonl,  is  substantially 
the  same  in  its  general  character,  as  it  will  be  after  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment,  and  difiering  from  it  only  so  far  as 
it  may  be  effected  by  the  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  judgment,  thus  partially  forestalled,  will  be 
unnecessary  or  attended  with  no  important  effects.  Ends  and 
purposes  under  the  divine  government  may  be  accomplished  by 
it,  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  So  that  it 
our  imperfect  and  limited  reason  should  entirely  fail  us  on  this 
point,  and  we  were  unable  to  suggest  even  a  plausible  conjecture 
in  reference  to  it,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  departed 
souls  are  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  incapable 
either  of  enjoyment,  or  of  suffering.  Though  the  general  judg- 
ment may  not  materially  change  the  previous  condition  of  htman 
beings  in  the  future  world,  it  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  the  divine  Being.  It  may  indeed  be  thought 
that  the  ends  of  justice  are  answered,  when  individuals  are 
treated  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  as  this  is  done,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  immediately  after  death,  that  no  further  pro- 
cedure is  necessary.  It  is  true  that  justice,  as  it  respects  private 
persons,  consists  in  regulating  their  conduct  by  its  dictates,  in 
their  transactions  with  their  fellow  beings ;  and  if  they  uniformly 
preserve  inviolate  the  rights  of  others,  all  its  demands  are  ful- 
filled. But  the  justice  of  a  Governor  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  not  only  execute  the  laws  with 
impartiality,  but  that  his  justice  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  good.  Now  as  Jehovah  is 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is 
just ;  he  must  appear  also  to  be  just.  The  retribution  which 
takes  place  immediately  after  death  is  unknown.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  condition  of  each  individual  is  determined,  are 
not  apparent  to  us,  and  it  may  be  entirely  beyond  our  power  to 
discover  them.  Hence  a  general  judgment,  at  which  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam  shall  be  present,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  moral  character  of  each  other  shall  be  disclosed,  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  the  perfect  display  of  the  justice  of  God ;  to  such 
a  manifestation  of  it  as  will  vindicate  his  moral  government  from 
all  suspicion  of  injustice  and  partiality,  and  impress  the  conviction 
on  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  beings  that  he  is  righteous  in  all 
his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works. — Now  in  whatever  state  the 
disembodied  souls  of  all  men  are,  in  the  same  state  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  rational  soul  of  our  Saviour  was  during  the  in- 
terval between  his  death  and  resurrection.  If  theirs  is  a  con- 
scious state,  then  such  was  his  also.    But  where  was  that  con- 
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scious  state  passed  ?  It  is  to  this  point  that  the  article  in  the 
Creed  relates.  We*  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  mean- 
ing. In  order  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  most  prominent  interpre- 
tations which  have  been  given  of  it. 

I.  There  is  the  metaphorical  interpretation,  first  proposed 
by  Calvin.  According  to  this,  the  Descent  into  Hell  does 
not  refer  either  to  the  body  or  the  soul  of  Christ  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  but  to  a  period  antecedent  to  his  death.  It  is 
figuratively  descriptive  of  his  extreme  mental  sufferings  and 
agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross.*  This  interpretation  be- 
came quite  prevalent,  for  a  time,  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  was  adopted  by  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  Con- 
fession consists  of  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Creed;  and  on  the 
clauses,  ^^dead  and  buried;  he  descended  into  helV^  it  says: 


*  The  theory  of  Calvin  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
gented.  Bishops  Horsley  and  Henshaw,  and  others,  have  charged  the  Beformer 
with  holding  that  our  blessed  Lord  actuidly  went  down  to  the  place  of  torment, 
and  there  endured  the  pains  of  a  reprobate  soul.  Thus  Bishop  Henshaw  says : 
*Hhe  learned  Genevan  reformer,  John  Calvin,  the  celebrated  father  of  a  system 
of  religious  faith  which  goes  under  his  name, — in  conformity  to  the  rig^d  fea- 
tures of  his  Creed, — ^believed  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  died  as  a 
surety  and  substitute  for  sinners,  went  down  to  the  place  of  punishment  pre- 
pared for  the  wicked,  and  underwent  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  the  actual  pains 
and  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell."  (Henshaw's  Theology  for  the  People^  p. 
134.  See  also  Horsley 's  Sermon^  vol.  ii.,  p.  93.)  A  writer  in  the  Church  lieview 
for  July,  1857,  ^ives  a  similar  representation  of  Calvin's  opinion.  Calvin, 
who  supposed  this  passage  (1  Peter  iii.  18,  19)  to  refer  to  our  Saviour's  going 
into  the  state  of  the  dead,  while  his  body  was  buried,  feeling  the  force  and  ac- 
knowledging the  true  meaning  of  this  word  "  prison,"  is  more  consistent ;  and 
although  the  supposition  was  awful,  yet  he  faced  it  honestly,  and  supposed  that 
our  Lord  in  his  Spirit  and  soul,  spent  the  three  days  while  his  body  lay  in  the 
grave,  in  the  Gehenna,  or  Hell  of  Torments,  working  out  the  full  condemnation 
and  literal  torments  of  the  lost  in  the  prison  of  despair."  Calvin's  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  descent  are  found  in  his  Institutes.  Lib.  ii.,  chap.  16,  sec.  10. 
His  language  is :  Si  Christus  ad  inferos  desceudisse  dicitur,  nihil  mirum  est,  cum 
eam  mortem  pertulerit,  qu»  scelestis  ab  irato  Deo  inflig^tur." — If  Christ  is  said 
to  have  descended  into  hell  it  is  no  wonder,  since  he  suffered  that  death  which 
is  inflicted  on  the  wicked  by  an  an^ry  God."  **  Cum  duros  in  anima  cruciatus 
damnati  ac  perditi  hominis  pertulerit."— '*  Since  he  suffered  in  spirit  the  direful 
torments  of  condemned  and  lost  man."  The  language  of  Calvin  is  obscure  and 
liable  to  misconstruction.  But  its  import  is  fully  established  by  contemporane- 
ous history.  Indeed  the  Reformer  was  so  far  from  holding  the  opinion  frequently 
imputed  to  him,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Hey,  it  was  the  mcreasing  popularity  of 
his  views,  as  we  have  represented  them,  which  induced  Archbishop  Parker  and 
the  other  Bishops  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  omit  that  clause  in  the  third 
article  of  religion,  set  forth  in  Edward's  reign,  in  which  the  locus  vexatissimtts 
in  1  Peter,  is  applied  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  because  it  was 
not  acceptable  to  those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Genevan  Reformer. 
See  H.  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  93. 
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suflFered  his  humanity  to  be  punished  with  a  most  cruel  deaths 
feeling  in  himself  the  anger  and  severe  judgment  of  God,  even 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  extreme  torments  of  hell ;  and  there- 
fore cried  with  a  loud  voice:  "My  Grod,  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?^^  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  was 
published  in  1563,  and  is  the  manusd  of  instruction  for  the 
German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  expresses  the  same  view. 
Question  44  asks:  "Why  is  there  added,  'He  descended  into 
hell?^^*  -Answer:  "That  I  may  be  assured  and  wholly  comfort 
myself  in  this,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  inexpressible 
anguish,  pains,  terrors,  and  hellish  agonies,  but  especially  on 
the  cross,  hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of 
hell/' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  the  Article  is,  per 
se,  fairly  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  expression, 
"  to  descend  into  hell,''  may  very  weU  be  employed  to  describe, 
in  a  bold,  figurative  manner,  the  extremity  either  of  bodily  or 
mental  anguish,  or  of  both  combined.  As  men  who  have  at* 
tained  the  summit  of  their  ambition  and  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  are  poetically  described  as  boasting 
that  "  they  have  reached  the  stars,"  and  that  "  they  strike  the 
stars  with  their  lofty  heads,"  so  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to 
the  indescribable  anguish  to  which  our  Saviour's  soul  was  sub- 
jected in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary,  that  "  he  went  down  to 
hell,"  or  "to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell."  We  find  a  similar 
poetic  hyperbole  in  Isaiah  xiv.  11 — 15,  where  the  prophet  de- 
picts the  elevated  political  condition  of  the  proud  and  arrogant 
king  of  Babylon,  and  contrasts  it  with  his  subsequent  fall.  We 
give  the  passage  as  translated  by  Dr.  Henderson : — 

11.  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  sheol  (a^iys)> 
And  the  sounding  of  thy  harps ; 

Under  thee  is  spread  putridity ; 
And  the  worms  are  thy  covering. 

12.  How  art  thou  fallen  Jrom  heaveny 
Blustrious  son  of  the  Morning ; 
How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground. 
That  didst  discomfort  the  nations. 

13.  Thou  saidst  in  thine  heart,  /  loUl  scale  the  heavens ; 
Above  the  stars  of  God  I  mil  raise  my  throne  ; 

1  will  sit  on  the  mount  of  the  assembly,  in  the  recesses  of  the  north; 

14.  /  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ; 
1  will  make  myself  like  the  Most  High. 

15.  But  thou  art  bronght  down  to  Sheol  (aSrji), 
To  the  recesses  of  the  pit. 

A  similar  hyperbole  is  employed  by  our  Saviour  when  he 
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says  of  Capernaum  that^  althoagh  at  that  time  exalted  to 
heaven/'  in  respect  to  privileges^  it  should  be  thrust  down  to 
hell/'    Comp.  also  Pa.  Ixxxviii.  3,  6 ;  xviii.  4,  5 ;  cxvi.  3. 

But  although  the  words^  taken  by  themselves,  will  bear  the 
construction  put  upon  them  by  Calvin^  this  cannot  be  their 
meaning  in  the  Creed  as  it  now  stands.  The  connexion  obvi- 
ously forbids  it.  The  relative  position  which  the  clause  occupies, 
after  the  burial  and  before  the  resurrection,  compels  us  to  un- 
derstand it  as  referring  to  some  event  which  transpired  subse- 
quent to  the  interment  and  not  prior  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
There  are,  moreover,  insuperable  objections  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. Such  a  bold,  figurative  mode  of  interpretation  is  wholly 
out  of  place  in  a  document  of  this  kind,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  general  character  of  the  Creed.  A  confession  of  faith, 
designed  to  receive  the  assent  and  credence  of  all  classes  of 
people,  should  doubtless  be  couched  in  literal  terms,  and  ex- 
pressed in  as  plain,  simple,  and  perspicuous  a  manner  as  possible. 
We  do  not  look  for  figures  of  speech  in  such  an  instrument. 
They  would  be  inappropriate  and  incongruous.  Now  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  to  what  a  creed  should 
be.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  and  more  easily  comprehended,  fcur 
the  most  part,  than  this  ancient  symbol. 

Besides,  it  is  fatal  to  the  interpretation,  that  doctrinally  it 
has  no  scriptur&l  basis  to  rest  upon.  Where,  within  the  Sacred 
Volume,  is  it  said  that  Christ  suffered  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  abode  of  lost  spirits? 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
suffered  them.  For  the  worm  that  never  dies  could  not  possibly 
have  gnawed  his  sinless  soul;  remorse  of  conscience,  a  capital 
ingredient  in  the  misery  of  the  lost,  he  could  not  have  endured. 

Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  the  work  of 
Atonement,  that  he  should  thus  suffer.  The  mediatorial  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  were  not  strictly  penal^  but  simply  vicarious. 
They  were  an  equivalent  substitution  for  the  penalty  due  to  sin- 
ners, but  not  the  penalty  itself,  either  in  kind  or  quantity. 
They  answered  the  same  purpose,  and  accomplished  the  same 
righteous  ends,  in  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  that  was 
all,  in  the  way  of  equivalency  and  substitution,  which  the  nature 
of  the  ease  required,  or  which  the  sinless  Jesus  could  render. 
If,  in  order  to  render  the  substitution  undertaken  by  our  Savi- 
our in  behalf  of  sinners  effective,  it  were  necessary  that  he 
should  endure  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law,  the  very  punish- 
ment denounced  upon  transgressors,  then  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  must  have  suffered  the  torments  of  the 
lost,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  Gehenna. 
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II.  The  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  is  supposed,  by  some,  to 
import  nothing  more  than  that  he  went  into  the  state  of  the  dead. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
Westminster  divines ;  for  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  appended 
to  the  Westminster  Confession,  there  is  inserted  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  to  the  clause  ^^he  descended  into  heiy  is  annexed 
the  following  explanatory  note :  "  that  is,  continued  in  the  state 
of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death,  until  the  third  day/' 
This  explanation  appears  also  in  the  answer  to  question  50  of 
the  Larger  Catechism :  Christ's  humiliation  after  death  con- 
sisted in  being  buried  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead 
and  under  the  power  of  death,  until  the  third  day,  which  hath 
been  otherwise  expressed  in  these  words  :  '  He  descended  into 
heU.'"  If  this  means  simply  that  Christ  was  dead  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  or  a  part  of  three  days,  the  fact  will  not  be  dis- 
puted :  but  can  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  the  Greek  HadeSy 
or  the  English  Hell,  be  made  to  signify  a  state  or  condition  of 
being?  We  think  not.  The  Hebrew  word,  when  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  always  imports  a  place,  a  local  habitation,  and 
never  a  state.  So  it  has  been  generally  understood,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Besides,  the  phrase  he  descended 
into  the  state  of  the  dead,  can  properly  signify  only,  he  died ; 
a  &ct  which  has  been  already  declared  in  a  previous  Article  of 
the  Creed.  This,  then,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause ; 
for  it  would  be  not  only  tautological,  but  out  of  place,  to  affirm 
the  death  of  Christ  here. 

III.  Beza  and  others  maintain  that  this  Article  refers  to  the 
dead  body  of  Christ,  and  is  equivalent  to  he  descended  into  the 
grave,^^  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Barrow  and  Wm. 
Perkins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the  early 
creeds  in  which  this  clause  is  found,  the  burial  of  Christ  is  not 
mentioned.  Thus  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquileia,  the 
words  are:  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  he  descended  ad 
interna.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
which  has  the  descent,  but  not  the  sepulture :  who  suffered  for 
our  salvation,  descended  into  hell  (et9  ^tov),  rose  again,  on  the 
third  day,  from  the  dead."  The  omission  of  the  burial,  in  these 
creeds,  could  hardly  have  been  undesigned,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
£Dund  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  previous  creeds  and  confessions. 
Hence  there  would  seem  to  be  force  in  the  remark  of  Bufinus, 
that  'though  the  Boman  and  Oriental  churches  had  not  the 
words,  yet  they  had  the  sense  of  them  in  the  word  buried/'^ 


'  In  a  note  in  the  Preface  to  the  proposed  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  we  find  the 
following  remark :     In  the  first  creeds  that  hare  this  clause  or  article,  that  of 
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The  Latin  infernum  or  ir^ema  properly  signifies  the  lower  parts, 
or  what  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  is  synonymous 
with  the  Greek  KaraxOovia,  subtebbanean,  which  is  found  in 
the  creed  of  Ariminum,  a.d.  359.  So  inferi  and  inroxOovioi  are 
applied  to  those  who  inhabit  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  In  the 
Athanasian  creed,  the  word  aSry:  was  first  introduced  in  the 
place  of  KaraxOovLa,  The  word  Karoyrara  is  found  in  some 
creeds  instead  of  abq^  and  KarwyOoviay  with  evident  allusion  to 
Eph.  iv.  9,  where  the  phrase  ra  tcarinepa  fsAfyq  71)9,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  understood  by  many  commentators 
to  denote  the  grave.  (Comp.  the  Heb.  ni»nnn,  Sept.  /carci- 
Tara  7179,  Ps.  Ixiii.  10.)  In  further  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation, it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Heb.  Sheol  i^fmb,  LXX. 
|t&79),  in  Ps.  xvi.  9,  a  passage  on  which  the  Article  in  the  Creed 
IS  chiefiy  founded,  signifies  the  grave.  That  the  word  Sheol 
(V^),  which  commonly  signifies  the  region  or  abode  of  the  dead, 
is  sometimes  employed  with  specific  reference  to  the  grave  or 
the  receptacle  of  the  dead  body,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  See 
Ps.  vi.  5;  cxli.  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Ezek.  xxxii.  27;  Eccl. 
ix.  10  (comp.  Sirac.  xvii.  27). 

An  account,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  clause  in  the  creed 
of  Aquileia  has  been  given  which,  if  correct,  would  militate 
against  this  interpretation.  It  is  said  that  the  Article  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ApoUinarian  heresy. 
This  heresy  took  its  name  from  ApoUinaris  the  Younger,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  (Syria),  who  died  between  a.d.  380  and  392.  The 
time  when  he  first  promulgated  his  heresy  is  not  precisely 
known.  He  was  not  anathematized  by  name  till  the  second 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 ;  but  nineteen  years 
before  (a.d.  362)  his  heresy  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at 
Alexandria  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author ;  also  by 
another  at  Home,  a.d.  373.  This  heresy  consisted  in  denying 
to  Christ  the  possession  of  a  human  rational  soul,  and  main- 
taining that  its  place  was  supplied  by  his  divine  nature.  To 
bear  testimony  against  this  heresy,  and  virtually  to  affirm  that 
Christ  Jesus  was  a  perfect  man,  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
the  Article,  it  is  said,  was  inserted,  declaring  his  descent,  as  to 
his  rational  soul,  ad  inferna,  into  the  abode  of  departed  souls. 
That  the  Article  in  question  was  subsequently  appealed  to  by 
the  orthodox,  in  refutation  of  this  error,  cannot  be  disputed ; 
but  if  it  were  originally  inserted  for  this  purpose,  it  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary that  Bufinus,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Creed,  does 

Christ's  burial  not  being  mentioned  in  them,  it  follows  that  they  understood  the 
descent  into  hell  only  of  his  burial  or  descent  into  the  grave,  as  the  word  is 
otherwise  translated  in  the  Bible." 
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not  allade  to  it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
its  insertion,  or  whatever  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
understood,  it  is  plain  that  ever  since  its  introduction  into  the 
Roman  Creed,  where  it  was  first  appended  to  the  burial,  it  must 
have  had  a  meaning  distinct  from  the  sepulture  of  Jesus. 

IV.  Another  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of  this 
Article  is,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment  (Gehenna).  This  view  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  later 
Fathers,  and  prevailed  quite  extensively  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  By  the 
Protestant  Reformers  the  notion  of  purgatory  was  universally 
rejected ;  but  their  views  with  respect  to  the  intermediate  state^ 
and  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  were  very  diverse  and  un- 
settled. That  our  Lord  went  down  to  the  abode  of  condemned 
spirits,  however,  was  very  generally  entertained  by  them,  though 
they  diflFered  considerably  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission.  Some 
thought  it  was  to  sufibr  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  lost  in 
their  own  miserable  abode.  Others,  that  it  was  to  display  to 
those  who  were  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  even 
to  the  fallen  angels  themselves,  the  power  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  sin,  and  to  triumph  over 
Satan  in  his  own  peculiar  dominion.  Others,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  lost  spirits,  and  especially 
to  the  impenitent  who  were  swept  away  by  the  Noachian 
deluge,  to  whom  he  announced  the  atonement  which  he  had 
made  for  men,  offered  them  pardon  through  his  merits,  and  in- 
vited them  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  salvation.  By  the  church 
of  England  the  strict  literal  sense  of  the  descent  into  the  place 
of  punishment  was  first  adopted.  In  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  published  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward,  a.d.  1552,  the 
third  article  of  religion  reads  as  follows :  As  Christ  died  for 
us,  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went 
down  into  hell ;  for  his  body  lay  in  the  grave  till  his  resurrec- 
tion, but  his  soul  being  separate  from  his  body  remained  with 
the  spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison,  that  is  to  say  in  hell, 
and  there  preached  unto  them.^'  In  the  short  Catechism  set 
forth  by  royal  authority  in  the  following  year,  the  descent  is 
thus  explained  :  "  That  he  truly  died,  and  was  truly  buried,  that 
by  his  most  sure  sacrifice  he  might  pacify  his  Father's  wrath 
against  mankind,  and  subdue  him  by  his  death,  who  had  the 
authority  of  death,  which  is  the  Devil ;  forasmuch  as  not  only 
the  living  but  the  dead,  were  they  in  hell  or  elsewhere,  they  all 
felt  the  power  and  force  of  his  death,  to  whom  lying  in  prison 
(as  Peter  saith)  Christ  preached,  though  dead  in  body,  yet  re- 
lieved in  spirit."    In  a  synod  which  was  held  ten  years  after 
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(a.d.  1562),  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  explanatory  clause 
was  stricken  out  of  the  article  of  religion.  The  precise  import 
of  Christ^s  descent  was  thus  left  indeterminate,  and  it  has  ever 
since  remained  an  open  question  in  the  Church  of  England* 
Archbishop  Parker  is  supposed  to  have  been  induced  to  omit  the 
explanatory  clause  in  consequence  of  the  representation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  synod  de- 
clared, that  there  had  been  "  great  invectives  in  his  diocese  be- 
tween preachers  on  this  article;  some  holding  that  the  going 
down  of  Christ  to  hell  was  nothing  else  but,  that  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  his  death  should  be  made  known  to  them  that  were 
dead  before ;  others  maintaining  that  it  only  means,  he  sustained 
upon  the  cross  the  infernal  pains  of  hell,  when  he  cried  out : 
Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Finally,  there  are  persons  who 
preach,  that  this  Article  is  not  contained  in  other  symbols ;  and 
all  these  sayings  they  ground  upon  Erasmus  and  the  Germans, 
especially  Calvin  and  Bullinger ;  the  contrary  side  bringing  for- 
ward to  their  support  the  universal  consent  of  the  Fathers  of 
both  Churches/'"*  The  eflFect  of  this  omission  of  the  reference 
to  Peter's  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  to  allay  for  some  time 
the  controversy  which  had  arisen  on  this  subject.  The  extreme 
view,  however,  continued  to  be  held  by  some.  It  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Fiddes,  and  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  in  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  support  of  this  interpretation, 
appeal  is  made  to  the  plain,  literal  meaning  of  the  Article  itself. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  the  language  be  construed 
according  to  its  customary  use  at  the  present  day,  the  Article 
does  obviously  imply  two  things^  1.  That  Christ  went  as  to  his 
human  soul  to  the  place  of  punishment,  and  2.  that  this  place 
of  punishment  or  hell,  is  situated  beneath  the  earth.  Such  is 
the  meaning  which  every  English  reader  would  naturally  put 
upon  it.  No  doubt  the  Saxon  word  Hell  was  originally  em- 
ployed in  the  general  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Greek  Hades, 
and  was  appropriately  adopted  to  represent  it.  But  such  is  not 
now  the  case.  The  word  hell  has  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  wide, 
indefinite  sense  once  attached  to  it,  and  is  now  employed  speci- 
fically and  exclusively  to  designate  the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment. Thus  far,  then,  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  have  terra 
firma  to  rest  upon.  But  in  further  support  of  this  view  they 
appeal  to  1  Peter  iii.  19,  20;  (comp.  chap.  iv.  6;)  Col.  ii.  15; 
Eph.  iv.  8,  9;  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  18;)  Rom.  x.  6,  and  Ps.  xvi. 
10;  (comp.  Acts  ii.  31.)  That  these  passages  of  Scripture  do 
not  prove  the  doctrine  which  they  are  here  adduced  to  establish. 


*  Strype's  Aimais^  i.,  c.  31 ;  and  lAft  of  Parker^  i.,  613.   Hardwick,  p.  132. 
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will  be  shewn  under  another  head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  as  thus  explained,  is  now  univer- 
sally abandoned.  We  know  of  no  respectable  writer  who  would 
now  advocate  this  extreme  opinion,  notwithstanding  its  accord- 
ance with  the  literal  and  obvious  construction  of  the  Article. 

V.  Another  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  which  is  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  is  developed  in  the  following  theory.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  distinct  from,  heaven  and  hell,  a  third  place  or 
locality  of  departed  souls  in  the  invisible  world.  This  particular 
locality  is  called  in  Hebrew  Sheol,  in  Greek,  Hades,  and  in 
Latin  infemus  Orcus,  and  is  situated  under  the  ground,  some- 
where beneath  the  surface,  or  as  some  suppose,  in  a  cavity  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  peculiar  abode  of  the 
disembodied  souls  of  all  those  who  have  departed  this  life, 
whether  good  or  bad,  during  the  intermediate  state,  where  they 
respectively  enjoy  comparative  happiness  or  endure  comparative 
misery.  At  the  general  resurrection,  they  will  leave  this  tem- 
porary abode,  become  reunited  to  their  former  bodies,  and  either 
ascend  to  heaven  or  go  to  hell  (Gehenna),  according  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  final  judgment,  when  the  felicity  of  the  pious  and 
the  misery  of  the  wicked  will  be  complete.  This  subterranean 
abode  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two  distinct  compartments, 
having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  but  separated  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  One  of  these,  called  Paradise  and  Abraham's 
bosom,  is  the  abode  of  the  pious  dead ;  the  other,  denominated 
Tartarus,  the  Abyss,  Gehenna,  or  else  without  a  specific  name,  is 
the  abode  of  the  ungodly.  No^  it  is  alleged  that  the  rational 
soul  of  our  Saviour  descended  to  this  general  locality  of  souls, 
aad  remained  during  his  intermediate  state  in  that  department 
of  Hades,  which  is  occupied  by  the  pious  dead.  Hugh  Brough- 
ton,  a  learned  Oriental  scholar  of  England  (a.d.  1597),  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  first  to  advocate  this  opinion  in  that 
country,  which  at  first  gave  great  ofience  to  the  older  divines 
who  had  embraced  the  views  of  Calvin ;  among  whom  was 
Archbishop  Whitgift.  At  length,  however,  the  Archbishop 
abandoned  his  former  opinions  and  adopted  those  of  Broughton. 
Since  that  period  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist 
have  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Church  of  England.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  ingenious  advocates  of  this  theory  in 
recent  times  in  Bishop  Horsley,*  whose  views  were  embraced  by 
Bishop  Hobart,  and  reproduced  by  him  in  a  Dissertation  on  the 
State  of  t?ie  Departed  originally  published  in  1816. — He,  {i.  e. 


"  In  his  Sermons,  origrinally  published  in  1810. 
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Christ)  descended  to  hell  properly  so  called,"  says  Bishop  Hors- 
ley,  to  the  invisible  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  that 
part  of  it  where  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  when  they  are  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity/' 

In  regard  to  the  local  situation  of  Hades,  the  Bishop  says, 
"  It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  some  place  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  (Christ)  '  descended,'  i.  e.,  went 
down  to  it.  Our  Lord's  death  took  place  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  the  human  race  inhabit ;  that,  therefore,  and 
none  higher,  is  the  place  from  which  he  descended ;  of  conse- 
quence, the  place  to  which  he  went  by  descent  was  below  it ; 
and  it  is  with  relation  to  those  parts  below  the  surface,  that  his 
rising  to  life  on  the  third  day  must  be  understood."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  same  point,  Greswell,  a  learned  living  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Parables, 
undertakes  to  shew :  1.  that  Hades  is  under  the  ground ;  and  2. 
that  it  is  the  deepest  point  within  the  earth.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  point,  he  comes  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  the  locality 
of  Hades  is  at,  or  about,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  "  For  since," 
says  he,  "it  must  be  equally  true  of  the  relative  position  of 
Hades  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  alike 
within  the  earth,  alike  beneath  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the 
surface,  and  alike  at  the  same  point  of  extreme  depth  beneath, 
in  reference  to  the  surface ;  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  explain 
this  community  of  relation  in  the  position  of  Hades  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth's  exterior  surface,  consistently  with  a  well-ascer- 
tained physical  fact,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  except  by 
supposing  its  true  position  to  be  at  or  about  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  itself."  The  same  writer  proceeds  to  shew  that  Hades  is 
divided  into  distinct  regions,  relatively  situated  with  respect  to 
each  other,  as  a  higher  point  in  regard  to  a  locality  would  be  to 
a  lower ;  and  then,  that  though  the  souls  of  all  men  pass  into 
Hades  by  death,  as  the  common  receptacle  of  the  dead,  they  do 
not  all  pass  into  the  same  locality  of  Hades,  but  the  souls  of  the 
good  are  received  into  one  locality,  viz.,  the  higher  or  upper 
region,  and  the  souls  of  the  bad  into  another,  viz.,  the  nether 
region.  Thus  we  have  the  map  of  this  imaginary  country  spread 
out  before  us,  and  the  whole  delineated  with  as  much  minute- 
ness as  if  the  learned  author  had  himself  been  a  visitant  and 
eye-witness  of  it. 

The  object  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  is  thus  described 
by  Bishop  Horsley :  "  That  he  should  go  to  this  place  was  a  ne- 
cessary branch  of  the  general  scheme  and  project  of  redemption, 
which  required  that  the  divine  Word  should  take  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  fulfil  the  entire  condition  of  humanity,  in  every 
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period  and  stage  of  man's  existence,  from  the  commencement  of 
life  in  the  mother's  womb  to  the  extinction  and  renovation  of  it. 
The  same  wonderful  scheme  of  humiliation  which  required  that 
the  Son  should  be  conceived^  and  born,  and  put  to  deaths  made 
it  equally  necessary  that  his  soul,  in  its  intermediate  state, 
should  be  gathered  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  saints.''  This 
theory^  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  place  and  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,  is  alleged  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  the 
early  Church,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

1.  The  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  chiefly  relied  upon  to 
sustain  this  view  are  five,  viz.,  Psalm  xvi.  9 ;  Luke  xxiii.  43 ; 
xvi.  23,  24;  Eph.  iv.  9,  10,  and  1  Peter  iii.  18—20. 

Pssdm  xvi.  9,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suflFer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  among  all  those  who  hold  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles,  that  this  passage  is  prophetical  of  the  Messiah. 
For  Peter  and  Paul  both  refer  it  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  proof 
of  his  Messiahship,  and  shew  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  him  and  in 
him  alone  (Acts  ii.  25 — 31;  xiii.  35 — 37).  It  is,  moreover, 
generally  regarded  as  the  principal  passage,  if  not  the  only  one, 
on  which  the  Article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  was  originally 
founded ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  was 
inserted  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  place  of  KaraxSovuiy  to 
make  it  more  nearly  conform  to  this  place.  The  only  question, 
then,  is  with  respect  to  its  meaning.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  it  includes  the  entire  domain  of  death :  the  locality  of  the 
body  and  the  locality  of  the  soul.  It  occurs  sixty-four",  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  several  instances  it  appears  mani- 
festly to  be  used  with  special  reference  to  the  locality  of  the 
body,  i.  6.,  the  grave,  the  sepulchre ;  and  so  the  learned  trans- 
lators of  our  Authorized  Version  understood  it,  for  in  thirty- 
one  instances  (viz..  Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  31;  1 
Sam.  ii.  6;  1  Kings  ii.  6,  9;  Job  vii.  9;  xiv.  13;  xvii.  13; 
xxi.  13;  xxiv.  19;  Psalm  vi.  5;  xxx.  3;  xxxi.  17;  xlix.  14  (twice), 
15;  Ixxxviii.  3;  Ixxxix.  48;  clvi.  7;  Prov.  i.  12;  xxx.  16;  Eccl. 
ix.  10;  Cant.  viii.  9;  Isaiah  xiv.  11 ;  xxxviii.  10,  18;  Ez.  xxxi. 
11;  Hosea  xiii.  14  (twice),  they  have  rendered  it  grave;  and 
in  three  instances  (Num.  xvi.  30,  31;  Job  xvii.  16), 

That  pious  men  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  entertained  not 
only  a  hope,  but  an  influential  belief  in  a  future  conscious  state 
of  existence,  seems  clear  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  looked  forward,  at  death, 
to  another  and  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  manifest  that  their  views  and  conceptions,  in 
regard  to  that  future  state  of  immortality,  the  condition  of  the  soul 
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in  that  state,  its  precise  locality,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  vague, 
indefinite,  and  obscure.  The  whole  subject  was  involved  in  a 
dense  cloud,  which  they  were  unable  to  penetrate.  They  knew 
not  what  became  of  the  rational  soul  after  its  separation  from 
the  body ;  but  as  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  so  they 
imagined  that  the  soul  might  descend  with  it,  and  occupy  a 
place  more  or  less  remote  from  it.  Hence  the  word  Sheol 
was  employed  to  denote,  generically,  the  entire  region,  the  mb^ 
terranean  dwelling-place,  of  the  dead;  not  exclusively  or  chiefly, 
perhaps,  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  body,  but  also  the  abode  of 
the  disembodied  souls  of  all  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death,  irrespective  of  their  previous  character  or  their 
present  condition  as  happy  or  unhappy.  They  had  no  idea  of 
an  intermediate  state  or  an  intermediate  place,  because  they  had 
no  idea  of  a  resurrection  and  transference  to  another  abode, 
unless  the  celebrated  passage  in  Job  xix.  25  be  thought  to  inti- 
mate the  contrary.  They  appear  to  have  regarded  Sheol  as  the 
final  abode,  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  To  the  one 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  happiness ;  to  the  other,  of 
misery.  It  covered  all  they  knew  about  futurity.  It  was  their 
heaven  and  their  hell.  It  was  not,  then,  such  a  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  the  early  Hebrews,  as  the  advocates 
of  this  hypothesis  represent  it  to  have  been. 

Now  the  word  Sheol  (or  Hades)  occurs  in  the  passage  from 
the  Psalmist  under  consideration;  and  the  inference  deduced 
from  it  is,  that  our  Saviour,  as  to  his  rational  soul,  went  down 
to  the  general  receptacle  of  souls,  situated  somewhere  under 
the  earth,  or  as  Greswell  says,  in  a  hollow  cavity  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  there  took  up  its  abode  during  its  separate 
state.  On  this  passage  we  remark:  1.  That  the  general  and 
comprehensive  term  Sheol  may  be  here  employed  with  particular 
reference  to  the  receptacle  of  the  body,  the  grave,  as  one  depart- 
ment of  the  invisible  world.  Or  world  of  the  dead. 

The  Hebrew  term  employed  by  the  Psalmist  and  here  trans- 
lated hell  is  Sheol  (V^m^),  which  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version  have  uniformly  (with  only  one  or  two  exceptions) 
represented  by  Hades  (^&79).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  Some  lexicographers  derive  it  from  in  the  sense 
of  to  ask,  crave,  demand,  require,  seek  for,  etc.,  and  they  suppose 
that  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  grave,  or  the  region  of  the 
dead,  as  rapacious,  craving,  never  satisfied,  like  the  orcus  rapax 
of  Catullus,  the  apiraicrff;  of  Callimachus,  and  the  English  phrase 
insatiable  sepulchre  (see  Hab.  ii.  5  and  Prov.  xxx.  15,  16,  where 
there  is  thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  this  derivation) .  Others 
derive  the  word  from  hmi,  in  the  sense  of  to  excavate,  to  hollow 
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QUty  like  the  obsolete  root  V^ig,  and  put  for  \rssf^,  a  cavity,  a  hollow, 
subterranean  place,  just  as  the  German  hdlle,  hell,  is  originally 
the  same  with  Hohle,  a  hollow  eavem; — and  the  Latin  coelum  is 
from  the  Greek  /coZXo9^  hollow.  The  etymology  is  not  of  much 
importance,  since  use,  and  not  derivation,  is  the  true  standard 
by  which  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  most  properly  ascertained. 
At  the  same  time  the  etymology  of  the  word,  whether  we  derive 
it  from  bwj,  taken  in  the  sense  of  to  ask,  or  in  that  of  to  6a?ca- 
vate,  would  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  might  appropriately 
be  employed  to  designate  the  grave,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  less  poetic,  more  limited  and  specific  term  (ispj  to 
denote  the  locality  of  the  dead  body.  The  term  Sheol  is  clearly 
of  a  generic  character,  and  signifies  the  world,  or  region  of  t?ie 
dead.  It  cannot  be  shewn  from  the  word  itself  merely,  that  it 
refers  exclusively  to  the  locality  of  the  soul.  2.  That  such  is 
the  meaning  here  is  rendered  quite  probable,  if  not  certain, 
from  the  parallelism.  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  and 
others  maintain  that  nrd  in  the  following  hemistich  translated 
after  the  Septuagint  {Suupdopa)  corruption,  signifies  the  pit, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  grave.  The  noun  occurs 
twenty-two  times  in  the  Old  Testament;  thirteen  times  it  is 
rendered  in  our  Authorized  Version,  pit;  once,  grave;  twice, 
ditch;  twice,  destruction,  and  four  times  (Job  xvii.  14;  Ps.  xvi. 
10;  xlix.  9;  Jonah  ii.  6)  corruption.  By  comparing  the  passages 
any  one  can  see  that  in  two  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  trans- 
lated corruption  (Psalm  xlix.  9;  and  Jonah  ii.  6),  it  might  more 
properly  be  rendered  grave  and  pit.  But  whether  we  render  it 
here  by  pit  or  corruption,  is  immaterial  to  our  argument ;  for  in 
either  case,  it  refers  to  the  body.  3.  If  it  could  be  shewn  that 
Sheol  must  here  denote  specifically  the  abode  of  the  rational 
soul,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  is  located  under  the  earth. 
For  the  mere  circumstance  that  such  was  the  popular  belief  or 
conjecture  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  would  not  prove  this  to  be 
the  fact.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  obtained  this  informa- 
tion  from  direct  revelation.  On  this  point  the  Hebrews  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  mistaken.  4.  There  is  no  proper 
antithesis  between  to  fsoulj  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse  and 
the  corresponding  word  -ryn  (holy  one)  in  the  second,  which 
requires  us  to  understand  the  former  of  the  rational  soul.  The 
word  may  be  here,  as  it  often  is  elsewhere,  an  idiomatic 
periphrasis  for  the  personal  pronoun  and  equivalent  to  rt^  me. 
If  so,  then  the  distich  forms  a  synonymous  parallelism,  and 
may  be  rendered, 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  (abandon)  me  to  the  grave ; 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  (experience)  corruption." 
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To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  Peter,  in  quoting  the 
passage  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah  (Acts  ii.  25 — 31),  lays  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  '^^vyrf  fsoulj,  and  that  consequently  he 
designed  to  discriminate  between  the  soul  and  the  body  of  Jesus, 
as  if  the  one  were  in  the  receptacle  of  spirits,  and  the  other  in 
the  grave.  But  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  established  that  such 
emphasis  exists.  Indeed  the  reading  ^pvxv  axnov  of  the  Textus 
Receptus  in  ver.  31,  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  The  words  are  not 
found  in  several  of  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  (ABC  D),  nor  in 
the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Copt.,  Sahid.,  and  Arab.  (Erpenian)  versions;  and 
are  either  cancelled  or  bracketed  in  all  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  no  emphasis  is  to  be  sought  in  the  word^ 
is  clearly  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  both 
Peter  and  Paul  refer  to  the  passage.  Paul  does  not  quote  the 
first  member  of  the  verse  at  all  (Acts  xiii.  36),  but  does  lay  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  huL^opd  (nn^),  corruption,  in  the  second 
clause  :  "  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep  {i.e.,  died),  and  was  laid  unto  his 
fathers,  and  saw  corruption.  But  he,  whom  God  raised  again, 
saw  no  corruption  (ver.  36,  37) .  The  sole  purpose,  moreover, 
for  which  both  the  apostles  appeal  to  the  passage,  is  simply  to 
shew  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  from  the  dead  was  the 
subject  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  that  Jesus  by  rising  from  the 
dead  without  experiencing  corruption  or  the  destruction  of  his 
body,  was  consequently  the  Messiah.  They  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  the  uncor- 
rupted  body  of  Jesus,  and  pass  over  the  intervening  period  and 
all  that  related  to  it,  with  the  least  possible  notice  (see  Acts  ii. 
29).  Paul  also  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  makes 
distinct  mention  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
as  topics  upon  which  he  had  frequently  discoursed  to  them  (xv. 
3,  4),  but  passes  over  his  intermediate  existence  in  the  world  of 
spirits  in  silence.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  that  this  locus 
classicus  afibrds  very  little  support  to  the  theory  which  it  is 
brought  to  sustain. 

2.  Another  passage  which  is  relied  upon  to  establish  the 
theory  of  a  third  subterranean  place  of  the  departed,  is  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  to  the  penitent  robber : 
''This  day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise'^  (Luke  xxiii.  43). 
It  is  alleged  that  the  paradise  here  spoken  of  could  not  have 
been  heaven,  because  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples  after  his 
resurrection :  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  Father,^^  i.  e.,  to  heaven.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  paradise 
is  the  name  given  to  the  upper  compartment  in  Hades,  or  the 
underworld.    And  in  support  of  this  view  an  appeal  is  made  to 
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the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred,  the  Jewish,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  these 
sources  of  evidence.  And,  first,  what  is  the  Biblical  use  of  the 
word  paradise?  The  word  is  of  Eastern  origin.  It  was  a 
name  common  to  several  of  the  Oriental  languages  (c.^.,  the 
Sanscrit,  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Syriac),  but  especially  current 
among  the  Persians.  From  these  it  passed  into  the  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  and  consequently  into  all  the  Western 
languages.  Its  proper  signification  in  the  East  was  a  beautiful 
garden,  a  park,  a  pleasure  ground.  The  earliest  instance  that 
we  have  of  it  in  Greek  {irapoBeLo-o^)  is  in  the  Cyropadia  and 
other  writings  of  Xenophon,  about  400  years  before  Christ. 
The  circumstance  which  has  given  to  this  term  its  extensive  and 
popular  use  is  its  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  LXX.  and  afterwards  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  by 
Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulg.,  as  a  translation  of  the  garden  in 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed.  The  word  belongs  to  the 
later  Hebrew,  and  occurs  (dt©,  pardees)  only  in  three  places  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Neh.  ii.  8 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5 ;  Cant.  iv.  13).  In 
the  first  of  these  it  is  rendered  forest;  in  the  other  two,  orchard. 
In  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Susanna,  the  word  occurs  constantly 
in  the  sense  of  garden.  So  Sirac.  xxiv.  30.  Josephus  calls  the 
gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  iplnral  paradises  (^w/.,viii.,  7, 3).  From 
a  literal  sense  it  came  at  length  to  be  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  the  abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight  (Sirac.  xl.  17,  27) ; 
and  then  it  became  a  symbolical  name  for  heaven,  the  happy 
region  of  the  blessed,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
holy  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  make  perfect, — the 
house  of  many  mansions  which  Jesus  has  gone  to  prepare  for  his 
faithful  followers.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  three 
times  (2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  7;  and  Luke  xxiii.  43).  In  the 
first  passage,  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  caught  up 
into  paradise.^    In  verse  2,  he  says  that  he  was  caught  up  into 


"  Our  argument  does  not  require  that  any  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  par- 
ticle up  in  our  English  version.  The  verb  &pir<£f«  (ver.  4)  does  not  of  itself  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  motion,  but  only  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  the 
passiveness  of  the  object.  We  may  therefore  translate  wets  matched^  caught,  or 
carried  away  into  paradise  (see  Matt.  xiii.  19 ;  Acts  viii.  30).  The  same  word, 
however,  occurs  in  ver.  2,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  same  sense,  where  Paul  is 
said  to  have  been  caught  up  {hpiraycvra)  into  or  urOo  {tas)  the  third  heaven.  Now 
if  €«j  rplrov  ohpaa/ov  is  identical  in  import  with  €is  rhv  vap<SZ€i<rov,  or  at  least  so 
far  equivalent  to  it,  as  to  be  a  general  local  description  of  a  situation  in  which 
&  rrapMeiffos  is  found,  as  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  then  paradise  cannot  be  the 
bappy  region  or  side  of  the  underworld,  as  is  imagined ;  for  no  Biblical  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  has  ever  thought  of  placing  the  third  heaven  under 
the  earth.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  third  or  highest  heaven  has  been  always 
understood  and  represented  to  be  far  ahove  the  earth,  and  beyond  the  sideral 
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the  third  heaven.  The  two^  then,  are  identical.  Some  com- 
mentators, it  is  true,  seek  to  prevent  this  inference  by  alleging 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  two  separate  visions  occurring  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  in  one  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Heaven, 
and  in  the  other  in  Hades ;  and  that  consequently  paradise  and 
the  third  heaven  are  not  the  same.  But  this  allegation  is  inca- 
pable of  proof,  and  altogether  improbable.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  verses  2  and  3  contain,  not  a  fresh 
assumption,  but  merely  a  solemn  repetition  of  what  is  affirmed 
in  verse  2,  with  the  additional  particular  of  Paulas  having  had 
unspeakable  revelations  made  to  him.  Even  Olshausen,  who 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  paradise, 
and  supposes  the  latter  to  be  situated  in  the  happy  portion  of 
Sheol,  maintains  that,  in  this  place,  the  two  expressions  used  by 
the  apostle  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  denote  the  most  exalted 
region  of  light,  the  immediate  presence  of  Grod.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Alford. 

In  the  second  passage  (Eev.  ii.  7)  we  find  the  following 
declaration.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.'*  In 
this  place  the  word  paradise  is  universally  admitted  to  signify 
without  doubt  heaven,  considered  as  a  place  of  exquisite  delight. 
The  usage  of  the  term  in  the  two  passages  which  have  been  con- 
sidered, warrants  us  in  putting  the  same  interpretation  upon  it 
in  the  only  remaining  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  there 
be  something  special  and  peculiar  in  it  which  requires  a  different 
construction.  But  we  can  discover  nothing  of  this  sort.  The 
objection  that  our  Saviour  did  not  ascend  to  heaven  until  some 
time  after  his  crucifixion,  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  true 
that,  as  to  his  human  body,  of  which  he  was  speaking,  he  did 
not  immediately  ascend ;  but  he  certainly  did  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  and  so  also,  as  we  think,  as  to  his  human  soul.  Let  us 
now  inquire  into  the  Rabbinical  use  of  the  word  paradise.  The 
language  of  Paul  and  of  John,  not  to  say  of  our  Saviour,  im- 
plies a  prior  belief  among  the  Jews,  or  at  least  of  some  among 
them,  that  paradise  was  in  heaven.  Without  this  the  apostles 
would  hardly  have  been  understood.  This  statement  is  corro- 
borated by  one  of  Wetstein^s  quotations  appended  to  Luke  xxiii. 
43.  Chagiga.  fol.  14.  2.  "  Four  have  entered  paradise  by  the 
hand  of  Goi.''^  The  application  of  this  term  to  denote  the  hap- 

heavens,  so  afmd((t  m&j  here  in  both  instances  of  its  occurrence  very  properly 
from  the  adjunct  acquire  the  meaning  of  to  catch  or  snatch  up^  as  it  is  rendered 
not  only  in  our  English  Bible,  but  by  most  translators  (see  also  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ; 
Rev.  xii.  6.) 

p  See  Huidekoper: — The  Belief  of  the  First  Three  CerUwies  concmting 
ChrisVs  Mission  to  the  Underworld^  p.  107. 
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piness  of  the  righteous  in  the  future  state^  originated,  according 
to  J.  Pjre  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc)  with  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  the  Chaldee 
Targums  '  the  garden  of  Eden'  is  put  as  the  exposition  of  hea- 
venly blessedness  (Ps.  xc.  17,  and  other  places).  The  Talmu- 
dical  writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Buxtorf  {Lew.  Chald.  et  Talm., 
p.  1802)  and  John  James  Wetstein  {N.  T.  Gr,,  vol.  i.,  p.  819), 
contain  frequent  references  to  paradise  as  the  immortal  heaven, 
to  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  admitted,  immediately  upon 
their  liberation  from  the  body.  The  book  of  Sohar  speaks  of  an 
earthly  and  a  heavenly  paradise,  of  which  the  latter  excels  the 
former  as  much  as  darkness  does  light.  (Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Hebr.y  vol.  i.,  p.  lO96.*0  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  word  was  used  by  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  designate  the  heavenly  world.  We  now  turn  to  the  Patristic 
use  of  the  word.  The  following  passages  will  shew  how  the 
Antenicene  Fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  term. 
Origen  believes  in  a  twofold  paradise.  The  former  he  located  in 
the  third  heaven ;  the  other  on  earth.  Of  the  former  he  affirms 
that  Paul  heard  in  the  third  heaven  what,  according  to  his  own 
quotation  immediately  preceding,  he  heard  in  paradise.?  In  this 
paradise  Adam  had  originally  been.  "The  Lord  God,''  says 
Origen,  who  was  a  believer  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  "  cast 
him  out  of  paradise,  and  placed  him  over  against  the  paradise  of 
delights,  and  this  was  the  punishment  of  his  fault,  which  has 
certainly  passed  upon  all  men."''  Of  the  earthly  paradise  he 
says :  "  I  think  that  whoever  departs  this  life  in  holiness  will 
remain  in  a  certain  place  on  earth  which  the  Scriptures  call 
paradise,  as  in  a  place  of  instruction.  If  any  one  is  clean  in  heart, 
and  particularly  pure  in  mind  and  quick  in  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, he  will  depart  at  an  early  day,  and  ascend  without  delay  to 
the  region  of  the  air,  and  will  finally  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of 
the  heavens."' 

Tertullian  represents  opponents  as  maintaining  the  soul's 
direct  departure  at  death  to  paradise,  which  he  meets  by  the 
question  :  "  How  will  the  soul  be  exhaled  into  heaven  "  prior  to 
the  judgment  ?^  It  would  seem  then  that  these  opponents,  who- 
ever they  may  have  been,  placed  paradise  in  heaven,  not  in  the 
underworld.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes  places  paradise  in 
heaven;  into  which,  however,  he  contends  that  only  martyrs 
are  transferred  immediately  after  this  life.      No  one,"  he  says, 

»  Fragmenta^  vol.  iv.,  p.  694.  A.   See  Hoidekoper,  p.  108. 
'  Comment,  in  Bom,,  lu).  v.  4.    Opp,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  566. 

*  De  PrindpiU,  II.,  xi.  6;  vol.  i.,  p.  106.  '  See  Huidekoper,  p.  111. 
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on  leaving  the  body  dwells  immediately  with  the  Lord,  unleds 
he  who  by  the  prerogative  of  martyrdom  shall  go  to  paradise 
instead  of  to  the  underworld.""  In  other  places  Tertiillian  places 
paradise  on  the  earth,  bat  not  under  it. 

Cyprian  places  paradise  in  heaven,  or  identifies  it  with  hea- 
ven.  "  Let  us  embrace,^'  he  says,  the  day  which  assigns  to 
each  his  abode;  which  when  we  are  taken  thence  (out  of  the 
world  by  death),  restores  us  to  paradise  and  the  celestial  king^ 
dom.^^^  These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  early 
Fathers  placed  paradise  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  or  else 
held  to  a  twofold  paradise,  the  one  celestial,  the  other  terrestrial; 
but  that  they  carefully  avoided  the  location  of  it  in  the  under- 
world.*" No  doubt  paradise  is  a  part  of  Hades,  taken  in  the 
wide,  etymological  sense  of  ifivisible  world,  but  not  in  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  underworld, 

3.  The  next  passage  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
intermediate,  temporary,  and  subterranean  locality  of  souls,  is 
the  parable  of  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31).  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  popular  notions  of 
the  Jews  with  respect  to  Hades,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  the  costume  of  this 
parable  is  made  to  conform  to  the  opinions  which  then  pre- 
vailed. But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  furnishes  any  support 
to  the  theory  which  it  is  adduced  to  support. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  Lazarus  and  Dives  went  to 
different  compartments  of  Hades.  But  the  parable  does  not 
say  that  Lazarus  went  to  Hades ;  but  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom.  This  is  a  figurative  expression,  denoting 
nearness  to  Abraham,  and  a  participation  in  his  felicity.  True, 
the  early  Christian  Fathers  commonly  placed  the  locality  of 
Abraham^s  bosom  in  the  underworld.  And  this  they  were 
probably  led  to  do  from  the  use  of  the  expression  in  this  para- 
ble. But  the  respective  abodes  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  were  far 
apart,  and  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  "  Nor  is  it  likely," 
says  Bishop  Pearson,  that  the  angels,,  which  see  the  face  of 
God,  would  be  sent  down  from  heaven  to  convey  the  souls  of  the 
just  into  that  place,  where  the  face  of  God  cannot  be  seen. 
When  God  translated  Enoch,  and  Elias  was  carried  up  in  a 
chariot  into  heaven,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  conveyed  to  a 
place  where  there  was  no  vision  of  God ;  and  yet  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Moses  was  with  Elias  as  well  before  as  upon  the 
mount;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  conceive  that  Abraham 


«  See  Huidekoper,  pp.  105 — 117.  Also  Hagenbaoh,  History  of  JuoctrineSf 
vol.  i.,  pp.  235,  236. 


«  De  Besimrect.  camisy  c.  xliii.,  p.  411. 
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should  be  in  any  worse  place  or  condition  than  Enoch  was, 
having  as  great  a  '  testimony  that  he  pleased  God '  as  Enoch 
had/^*  But  even  if  we  suppose,  with  some,  that  the  story  of 
this  parable  was  a  Rabbinical  one,  applied,  according  to  our 
Saviour's  custom,  to  his  own  instructive  purposes ;  and  that  the 
phrase  "  Abraham's  bosom ''  was  employed  by  the  Rabbins  to 
denote  the  happy  side  or  upper  region  of  the  underworld,  we  are 
not  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  representa- 
tion. The  object  of  parables  is  the  inculcation  of  important 
doctrinal  or  moral  truths  in  the  most  pleasing  and  impressive 
manner.  The  story  may  be  founded  on  fact^  or  be  entirely  fic- 
titious ;  and,  provided  the  doctrines  designed  to  be  inculcated 
be  true,  the  terms  in  which  they  are  inculcated  may  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
whether  true  or  false.  It  may,  indeed,  be  often  difficult  for  us 
to  separate  the  drapery  from  the  truths  which  underlie  it,  and 
to  discover  the  precise  point  or  points  which  a  parable  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  The  context,  which  is  our  principal  guide, 
may  fail  to  give  all  the  information  required,  and  we  may  be  left 
to  gather  the  scope  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  parable 
itself.  Still,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  kind,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  whole  would 
often  lead  to  the  greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions,  and 
that  consequently  we  must  discriminate  between  the  truths  de- 
signed to  be  inculcated  and  the  costume  and  drapery  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  The  leading  truths  which  appear  to  be  en- 
forced in  this  parable  are  these :  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and 
exists  in  a  separate  and  conscious  state  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body ;  that  the  future  condition  of  men  will  be  according  to 
their  real  character,  and  not  according  to  their  outward  circum- 
stances in  this  world  and  that  that  condition,  whatever  it  may 
be,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  will  be  unchangeable  and 
eternal.  The  parable  furnishes  no  support  to  the  theory  of  an 
intermediate  state  and  temporary  abode  of  the  soul  after  death, 
which  is  to  be  exchanged,  at  the  general  resurrection,  for  an- 
other. It  contains  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind. 

4.  Eph.  iv.  9,  10.  "Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but 
that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above 
all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.''  This  passage,  in 
its  application  to  Christ,  is  susceptible  of  three  interpretations. 
"The  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  may  be  used  for  the  earth  itself, 


'  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 
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in  opposition  to  heaven  (Isa.  xliv.  2),  and  would  then  refer  to 
the  incarnation  of  Jesns,  including  his  entire  mediatorial  work 
on  earth;  or,  it  may  denote  the  gravCy  and  then  it  would  refer 
to  the  burial  of  Jesus  and  his  descent  into  the  sepulchre  (Psalm 
bdii.  9 1  Matt.  xii.  40) ;  or,  it  may  signify  the  same  as  Hades, 
and  then  it  would  have  reference  to  the  descensus  Christi  ad 
inferos,  taking  the  word  Hades  either  in  its  more  general  sense 
of  the  underworld,  including  the  local  habitation  both  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  or  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  of  the  soul. 
Against  the  last  interpretation,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  idea  of 
a  descent  into  a  subterranean  region  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Pssdm  (Ixviii.)  on  which  the  apos- 
tle is  commenting;  that  the  only  descent  of  which  the  context 
speaks  is  opposed  to  the  ascending  to  heaven ;  and  that  this  is 
the  opposition  so  often  expressed  in  other  places  and  in  other 
forms  of  expression  {e.g.,  John  iii.  13;  vi.  38;  viii.  14;  xvi. 
28)  .y  It  is  most  probable  that  the  genitive  t§9  71)9,  as  Winer 
thinks,''  is  the  genitive  of  apposition,  and  exegetical  of  icarco- 
repa  fiifyt),  and  that  the  expression  means  "  the  lower  parts,'' 
viz.,  "the  earth''  (see  2  Cor.  v,  5;  Bom.  viii.  23;  iv.  11,  etc. 
Comp.  Acts  ii.  19,  where  the  heaven  above  is  opposed  to  the 
earth  beneath ;  and  John  viii.  23).  If  this  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  then  it  lends  no  support  to  the  theory  we  are  con- 
troverting. Indeed,  so  doubtful  is  its  meaning,  that  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  place  very  little  reliance  upon  it.^ 

5.  The  last  passage  which  we  shall  notice,  as  relied  upon  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  intermediate,  subterranean  receptacle 
of  disembodied  souls,  is  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — ^20.  "Being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  by  which  also  he  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah."  This  is  confessedly  a  very  obscure  and  difBcult 
passage,  and  perhaps  no  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of 
it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  view  generally  adopted  by  Pro- 
testant divines  at  the  present  day  is,  that  by  "  the  Spirit "  in 
this  place  is  meant — not  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  but  either  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ, — ^the  "  Spirit  of  holiness,"  according  to  which  he  is 
"the  Son  of  God,"  in  contradistinction  to  his  being  "the  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh ;"  i,e.,  as  to  his  human  nature.  In, 
or  as  to,  this  divine  Spirit  he  preached  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Noah  to  the  antediluvians,  none  of  whom,  however,  so 

9  See  Hodge's  Commentary  on  JSpTiesians. 
'  Grammar  of  N,  T.,  g  48,  2. 

«  See  Browne's  Exp.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  88. 
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far  as  we  know^  believed^  except  the  small  number  who  were 
saved  in  the  ark.  Another  interpretation  has  been  propounded 
by  Doctors  Skinner  and  Browne.*  According  to  these  critics^ 
the  phrase,  "quickened  in  the  Spirit/^  signifies  spiritmlly 
quickened,  and  refers  to  the  moral  power  and  results  of  Christ^s 
mediatorial  work,  "the  spiritual  life  and  power  conferred  on  the 
Saviour  as  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  labours  in  the  cause  of 
God's  honour  and  man's  salvation/'  which  "was  illustriously 
manifested  in  that  wonderful  quickening  of  his  apostles  by  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
in  communicating,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  ministry, 
spiritual  life  and  all  its  concomitant  and  following  blessings,  to 
a  multitude  of  souk  dead  in  sin."  By  "  the  spirits  in  prison," 
we  are  to  understand,  sinful  but  living  men,  righteously  con- 
demned for  their  guilt  and  depravity ;  the  slaves  and  captives  of 
Satan,  shackled  with  the  fetters  of  sin.  The  coming  and  preach- 
ing describe,  not  what  our  Lord  did  bodily  {<rapKuc&^  or  aayfia- 
TLKm),  but  what  he  did  spiritually  (nvevfiaTiKm) ;  not  what  he 
did  personally,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  others.  According 
to  the  first  interpretation,  the  preaching  of  Christ  refers  to  a 
period  long  anterior  to  his  incarnation ;  according  to  the  latter, 
it  refers  to  a  period  subsequent  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
into  heaven.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  inquiry  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  is  the  true  or  more  probable  meaning  of  the 
passage.  They  are  both  equally  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
Christ's  mission  and  preaching  were  to  disembodied  spirits  in 
Hades,  which  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  those, 
whether  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  who  appeal  to  it  in  sup- 
port of  the  Article  in  the  Creed.  These  diflTer  as  to  the  parti- 
cular compartment  in  Hades  intended  by  ^vKatci],  prison.  Some 
suppose  it  to  denote  the  unhappy  side — the  lower  region — the 
special  locality  and  abode  of  the  wicked  and  impenitent=Ta/:)- 
Tap09,  yeevvay  a^vaao^.  Others  make  it  refer  to  the  happy  side 
— the  upper  region — paradise — Abraham^ s  bosom,  or  the  Limbos 
patrum  of  the  Romanists.  The  latter  view  is  ingeniously  advo- 
cated by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Hobart, 
Bloomfield,  H.  Browne,  and  many  others,  especially  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  learned  Bishop  maintains  that  the 
Greek  word  ^v\a/ci],  translated  prison,  simply  denotes  a  place  of 
safe-keeping,  and  accordingly  proposes  to  render  the  clause  in 
Peter  thus :  "  He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  safe  keep- 
ing."   He  thinks  that  the  persons  in  safe  keeping,  to  whom  the 


^  See  BibUcdl  Bepoaitory  for  April,  1843,  p.  470,  and  BibUotheca  Sacra  for 
November,  1847,  p.  708. 
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apostle  particularly  refers,  were  the  antediluvians,  who  had  been 
disobedient,  but  who  before  their  death  were  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  faith.  And  he  supposes  that  Christ  in  his  disembodied 
state  went  to  this  subterranean  (pvXaKi],  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  repentance  or  faith,  because  the  preaching  of  either 
comes  too  late  to  the  departed  soul,  and  because  these  souls  had 
believed  and  repented,  or  they  would  not  have  been  in  that  part 
of  the  nether  regions  which  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer  visited ; 
nor  with  a  view  to  announce  any  liberation  of  them  from  we 
know  not  what  purgatorial  pains,  of  which  the  Scriptures  give 
not  the  slightest  intimation ;  but  he  went  to  proclaim  to  them 
the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  actually  offered  the  sacrifice  for  their 
redemption,  and  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Father  as  their 
intercessor/ 

This  hypothesis  of  the  Bishop  is,  we  think,  liable  to  serious 
objections,  both  philological  and  theological.  We  wait  for  the 
production  of  a  single  passage  from  the  New  Testament  which 
sustains  him  in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  put  upon  the 
word  ^v\a/ci].  This  word,  which  properly  signifies  watch,  guard, 
is  applied  to  the  act  of  keeping  watch,  guarding  (Luke  ii.  8) ; 
to  the  persons  who  are  set  to  watch,  a  watch,  guard  (Acts  xii. 
10) ;  to  the  place  where  a  watch  is  kept,  a  watch-post,  station 
(Rev.  xviii.  2) ;  and  to  the  place  where  any  one  is  watched  or 
guarded,  ward,  custody,  a  prison.  The  signification  of  prison, 
as  denoting  a  place  of  penal  confinement,  is  unquestionably  the 
predominant  one  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  meaning  in 
at  least  thirty-five  instances  out  of  forty-seven  in  which  it  occurs ; 
whereas  not  a  solitary  instance  does  the  Bishop  appeal  to  in  sup- 
port of  the  signification  which  he  assigns  to  the  word.  A  slight 
analogy  to  the  signification  advocated  by  the  Bishop,  may  be 
thought  to  exist  in  Luke  ii.  8,  where  the  shepherds  at  Beth- 
lehem are  said  to  have  been  ''keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night but  it  is  one  which  will  not  hold  on  close  comparison, 
''safe  custody  or  keeping, which  is  equivalent  to  protection, 
implies  the  presence  or  probability  of  danger;  but  what  further 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  have  passed  their 
present  probation?  What  is  the  class  of  enemies  from  whom 
the  spirits  of  departed  saints  or  penitents  need  to  be  guarded  ? 
On  what  side  is  it  that  they  are  threatened  with  assault  ?  Of 
what  nature  are  those  attempts  on  their  happiness  against  which 
vigilance  has  to  be  exercised  ?  Saints  are  kept,  and  need  to  be 
kept,  by  the  power  of  God  only  unto  the  salvation  (1  Peter  i.  5) 
which  awaits  them  on  their  release  from  this  world.*^ 

«  See  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermon  xx.,  vol.  ii. 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  for  January,  1863,  p.  461. 
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The  reason  also  assigned  hj  the  Bishop  for  the  mission  of 
Christ  to  the  underworld,  can  scarcely  be  called  anything  but 
puerile.  It  had  no  important  object,  and  was  followed  by  no 
results.  He  went,  it  seems,  to  announce  to  the  antediluvian 
penitents  the  great  fact  that  he  had  completed  his  work  of  re- 
demption. But  why  was  his  preaching  or  announcement  con- 
fined to  them  ?  Were  not  the  souls  of  the  post-diluvian  peni- 
tents equally  interested  in  the  joyful  tidings?  Why  then  are 
they  passed  by  in  silence  ? 

An  angelic  choir  was  deputed  to  give  information  to  the 
living  inhabitants  of  earth,  of  Christ^s  incarnation  to  enter  on 
his  work  of  mercy.  Could  not  the  same  angelic  messengers 
have  proclaimed  to  the  antediluvians  in  paradise  the  completion 
of  his  work  ? 

What  Scriptural  authority  is  there  moreover,  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  antediluvians  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Noah?  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
some  of  them  might  have  repented  at  the  last  moment,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  escape  the  threatened  destruction,  but  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  of  it.  Indeed,  the  contrary  seems  to  be 
distinctly  implied  in  such  passages  as  Luke  xvii.  27 ;  2  Peter 
ii.  5 ;  Heb.  xi.  7.  The  assumption,  therefore,  is  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  the  whole  theory  is  consequently  baseless.  That 
the  souls  of  the  pious  on  leaving  the  body  pass  immediately 
to  heaven,  we  think  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  declaration  of 
Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  6 — 8) :  "  We  are  always  confident,  knowing  that 
whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord 
(for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight)  ;  we  are  confident,  I  say, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  pre- 
sent (lit.  to  be  at  home)  with  the  Lord.^^  This  passage  mani- 
festly teaches  that,  when  the  soul  of  the  Christian  departs  from 
the  body,  it  lives  with  Christ,  dwells  where  he  dwells,  and  enjoys 
intimate  familiar  intercourse  with  him  there :  it  goes  to  its 
home,  its  everlasting  home.  But  to  be  present  or  at  home  with 
Christ  is  certainly  to  be  in  heaven,  for  it  is  there  in  his  glorified 
human  nature,  that  Christ  now  is,  and  not  in  the  underworld. 
Comp.  also  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2. 

Philipp.  i.  23,  24.  "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart' and  to  be  with  Christ ;  nevertheless,  to  abide  in 
the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.^'  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  to  be  with  Christ  in  this  passage  is  a  phrase  of  the  same 
import  as  to  be  present  (or  at  home)  with  the  Lordy  in  1  Cor.  v. 
8.  Paul  then  here  reiterates  the  declaration  which  he  had  made 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  From  these  passages  it  seems 
impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Paul  ex- 
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pected  immediately  after  death  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  felicity  with  his  Saviour  (comp.  John  xvii.  24.  Stephen, 
Acts  vii.  55,  59). 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
will  clearly  appear,  we  think,  from  the  following  passages.  The 
doctrines  held  by  that  Church  are  to  be  learned  from  the 
Articles  of  religion,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Homilies.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  Articles  are  silent. 
Not  so  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies.  There  is  the  negative  testi- 
mony arising  from  the  fact  that,  in  no  part  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  third  or  intermediate  place 
of  abode — a  subterranean  locality — for  the  soul  after  death. 
And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  except  in  the  Apostles^ 
Creed  and  Art.  III.  of  religion,  there  is  a  studied  silence  in 
regard  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell.  Thus  in  the  Litany  the 
following  obsecrations  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  her  members. 
"  By  thy  cross  and  passion  ;  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial ; 
by  thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension."  Here  the  descent 
into  hell  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Again,  in  the  consecration 
prayer  in  the  Communion  service,  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"  having  in  remembrance  his  blessed  passion  and  precious  death, 
his  mighty  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension.'^  But  there  is 
positive  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the 
immediate  transition  of  the  soul  after  death  to  heaven.  Thus 
in  the  prayer  for  a  sick  child,  in  the  office  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  the  worshippers  are  instructed  to  pray :  "  Or  else  re- 
ceive him  into  those  heavenly  habitations  where  the  souls  of 
those  who  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and 
felicity In  the  prayer  for  a  sick  person  the  following  petition 
occurs :  "  Yet,  forasmuch,  as  in  all  appearance  the  time  of  his 
dissolution  draweth  nigh,  so  fit  and  prepare  him,  we  beseech 
thee,  against  the  hour  of  death,  that  after  his  departure  hence 
in  peace,  and  in  thy  favor,  his  soul  may  be  received  into  thine 
everlasting  kingdom."  So  in  the  Occasional  prayer  for  a  sick 
person :  "  Or  else  give  him  grace  so  to  take  thy  visitation,  that 
after  this  painful  life  ended,  he  may  dwell  with  thee  in  life  ever- 
lasting." In  the  Burial  Service  we  read :  "  Almighty  God,  with 
whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord ; 
and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they  are  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity,''  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Homilies  is  very  explicit  on  the  subject.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Homily  against  the  fear  of  death  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  "  Let  us  be  always  of  good  comfort ;  for  we 


'  The  same  language  occurs  in  the  Occasional  prayer  for  a  sick  child. 
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know  that  so  long  as  we  be  in  the  body,  we  be  as  it  were  far  from 
God  in  a  strange  country,  subject  to  many  perils,  walking  without 
perfect  sight  and  knowledge  of  Almighty  God,  only  seeing  him 
by  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  we  have  a  courage  and 
desire,  rather  to  be  at  home  vnth  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  far 
from  the  body ;  where  we  behold  his  Godhead,  as  he  is,  face  to 
face,  to  our  everlasting  comfort.  These  be  Paulas  words  in  effect ; 
whereby  we  may  perceive,  that  the  life  in  this  world  is  resembled 
and  likened  to  a  pilgrimage  in  a  strange  country,  far  from  God ; 
and  that  death,  delivering  us  from  our  bodies,  doth  send  us  straight 
home  into  our  own  country,  and  maketh  us  to  dwell  presently  with 
God  for  ever,  in  everlasting  rest  and  quietness.'' 

Again,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Homily  on  prayer,  there 
occur  the  following  passages :  "  The  scripture  doth  acknowledge 
hut  two  places  after  this  life ;  the  one  proper  to  the  elect  and 
blessed  of  God,  the  other  to  the  reprobate  and  damned  souls, 
as  may  be  well  gathered  by  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich 
man,^'  etc. — "  Where  is  then  the  third  place,  which  they  (the 
Romanists)  call  purgatory  ?  Augustine  doth  only  acknowledge 
two  places  after  this  life,  heaven  and  hell.  As  for  the  third  place, 
he  doth  plainly  deny  that  there  is  any  such  to  be  found  in  all 
scripture.'' — "As  the  scripture  teacheth  us,  let  us  think  that 
the  soul  of  man  passing  out  of  the  body  goeth  straightways  either 
to  heaven  or  else  to  hell;  whereof  the  one  needeth  no  prayer, 
and  the  other  is  without  redemption.'^ 

Such  being  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  regard  to  the  future  state,  it  only  remains  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  Article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  she  designs  to  teach  one  doctrine  in  her 
Liturgy  and  Homilies  and  another  in  her  creed  and  Articles  of 
religion.  The  two  can  be  harmonized  only  by  putting  a  liberal 
construction  on  the  creeds.  And  this  has  been  done  by  the 
American  church  herself,  in  the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Creed, 
in  which  she  substitutes  the  words :  "  He  went  into  the  place  of 
depaijted  spirits,"  as  of  equivalent  import.  The  terms  in  which 
this  substitute  is  couched  are  quite  general  and  indefinite.  By 
employing  the  verb  went  in  the  place  of  descended,  she  virtually 
repudiates  the  hypothesis  of  a  subterranean  cavity  as  the  recep- 
tacle of  disembodied  souls.   And  the  phrase  "  place  of  departed 


/  In  the  Articles  of  religion,  probably  drawn  up  by  Usher,  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  a.d. 
1615,  we  find  the  following  declaration  on  this  subject :  §  101,  "  After  this  life 
is  ended  the  souls  of  God's  children  will  be  presently  received  into  heaven,  there 
to  enjoy  unspeakable  comforts ;  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  heU,  there 
to  endure  endless  torments." 
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spirits/'  determines  nothing  as  to  an  intermediate  locality^ 
separate  and  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell.  It  merely 
affirms  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  at  his  death  went  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  world.  Thus  understood,  the 
dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  freed  from  all  difficulty 
and  mystery,  and  made  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
mind,  as  well  as  consonant  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture. 
The  results  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  preceding  remarks 
are: — 

1.  That  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  or  sleep  with  the  body, 
but  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  passes  into 
a  separate  disembodied,  conscious  state,  and  into  its  appropriate 
place  (so  far  as  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  place),  either 
of  enjoyment  or  of  suflfering, — its  heaven  or  its  hell, — according 
to  the  moral  character  which  it  may  possess. 

2.  That  there  is  no  third  intermediate  place  of  spiritual 
existence ;  no  subterranean  habitation  of  disembodied  souls, 
either  of  probation  or  of  purgation  j  no  imaginary  paradise  in 
the  underworld  where  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  preserved  in 
safe  keeping;  no  limbus  patrum,  no  limbus  infantum,  no 
purgatory. 

3.  That  our  Saviour,  according  to  the  Creed,  was  perfect 
man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  having  a  human  soul  no  less  than 
a  human  body. 

4.  That  when  crucified  he  died  in  reality  and  not  merely  in 
appearance  (syncope),  since  there  took  place  an  actual  separa- 
tion of  his  soul  and  body. 

5.  That  the  idle  and  unprofitable  question  as  to  the  object 
of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  is  precluded ;  a  question  which 
greatly  perplexed  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Reformers, 
and  led  to  the  invention  of  many  absurd  and  unscriptural 
theories. 
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BTJNSEN'S  EGTPTIAN  HISTORY." 

The  work  before  us  deserves  careful  attention^  both  from  the 
extraordinary  conclusions  at  which  it  arrives^  and  the  extreme 
openness  with  which  it  puts  forth  the  author's  authorities,  and 
his  method  of  deduction. 

In  making  a  statement  of  his  conclusions,  sifting  them  by 
his  own  authorities,  and  shewing  from  the  same  authorities 
how  exactly  Egyptian  tradition  agrees  with  Scripture  history, 
we  shall  be  doing  nothing  more  than  the  Chevalier  invites. 

Following  the  author's  last  English  volumes  rather  than  his 
earlier  ones  as  most  conveying  his  meaning,  it  appears  that  hav- 
ing fixed  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Menopthes  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty  by  the  era  of  the  canicular  cycle,  he  works 
downwards  and  upwards,  apportioning  the  historical  period  of 
Egypt  into  three  empires,  which  he  calls  the  old,  the  middle, 
the  new,  successively  commencing  in  the  years  3643  b.c,  2668 
B.C.,  and  1626  b.c  (ii.  579).  But  the  year  3643  b.c  is  by  no 
means  the  earliest  to  which  his  story  of  Egypt  reaches.  In  the 
first  volume  (p.  356),  we  have  a  claim  for  Egyptian  history  as 
for  all  other  history,  of  a  period  antecedent  to  that  point  in 
which  history  is  generally  supposed  to  begin,  derived  from  the 
successive  strata  of  development  which  its  language,  writing, 
and  mythology  exhibit.  The  exact  length  of  this  period  is  of 
course  nowhere  put  forth.  But  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume, 
he  states  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  about  20,000  years  b.c, 
that  the  fiood  took  place  about  10,000  b.c,  extending  to  Asia 
only,  and  that  Egypt  was  inhabited  before  the  flood. 

Our  author  marks  his  Old  Empire  under  three  divisions ; — 
the  first,  fi*om  Menes  to  Phiops,  exhibiting  its  culminating  point, 
during  which  the  vastest  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  pyra- 
mids were  erected ;  the  second,  from  Phiops  to  Amenhema  I., 
exhibits  its  decline,  very  few  monuments  being  traceable  to  this 
period ;  the  third,  from  Amenhema  I.  to  Amoutharthios,  being 
a  period  of  restoration,  marked  by  records  of  conquests,  and  by 
the  erection  of  the  labyrinth,  the  formation  of  canals,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  faioum,  and  a  great  increase  of  civilization. 
During  the  first  of  these  divisions  of  the  old  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  one  local  dynasty,  we  learn  that  all  Egypt  was 

'  1.  ./Effifpten^s  JSteUe  in  der  WeUgeschichte — Oeschichtliche  Untersuehung  in 
funf  BucTiem.  Von  Christian  Carl  Josias  Bunsen.  Vols.  i. — ^v.  Hamburg 
undGotha:  1844-1857. 

2.  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History — An  Historical  Investigation  in  five 
Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
Cotterell.    Vols,  i.— iii.    London:  1848—1859. 
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under  the  dominion  of  a  succession  of  central  monarchs^  ruling 
from  This  and  Memphis ;  that  during  the  second  or  weak  period, 
five  cotemporary  dynasties  divided  the  dominion ;  that  under  the 
third  division,  the  whole  of  Egypt  returned  to  the  rule  of  one 
dynasty,  of  Theban  extraction. 

Passing  to  the  middle  empire,  Chevalier  Bunsen  devotes  its 
whole  period,  after  a  few  introductory  years,  to  the  rule  of  the 
Hycsos  or  shepherd  kings,  an  Arab  race  who  made  a  fortified 
camp  in  the  Delta,  conquered  Memphis,  and  made  several  (ii. 
422)  tributary  princes,  who,  according  to  Egyptian  tradition, 
perpetrated  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  persecuted  the  religion  of 
the  country ;  but  who,  according  to  Bunsen,  "  soon  became  mol- 
lified and  gentle,  through  the  charm  of  good  order  and  social 
enjoyments  they  would  have  found  around  them." 

As  cotemporary  with  these  Hycsos  we  have,  by  our  author, 
placed,  first  a  Theban,  then  a  Xoite,  and  then  another  Theban 
dynasty. 

The  new  empire,  centering  during  its  first  three  dynasties  at 
Thebes,  but  afterwards  ruling  from  cities  in  the  Delta,  produced 
the  greatest  memorials  of  progress  and  strength.  It  commenced 
with  Amos  and  culminated  under  Thothmes  III.,  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  completed  the  war  against  the  Hycsos,  and 
finally  expelled  them.  After  this  king,  Bunsen  informs  us  in 
his  last  volume  (though  his  second  seemed  to  give  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  picture),  other  princes  succeeded  in  unbroken  prosperity, 
until  the  reign  of  the  Menophes  already  mentioned;  on  him 
Bunsen  places  the  invasion  of  the  leprous  Palestinians,  who 
conquered  the  whole  land,  and  held  it  during  thirteen  years,  but 
who  were  then  finally  expelled.  The  twentieth  dynasty,  Bunsen 
informs  us,  after  a  prosperous  commencement,  became  tributary 
to  Assyria,  the  dynasty  following  is  noticed  as  one  of  priests, 
and  that  succeeding  it  as  connected  with  Shishak's  plunder  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  after  this  event  the  Chevalier  finds 
little  in  Egyptian  history  worthy  of  his  remarks. 

But  our  chief  enquiry  will  be.  How  does  this  great  German, 
this  friend  of  Lepsius,  this  stay  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in 
the  fatherland,  make  this  agree  with  Bible  history  ?  The  answer 
is  simple ;  in  no  way :  he  makes  the  Bible  story  agree  with  it. 

The  Chevalier  adopts  as  a  principle,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  work  (i.  161-2),  that  chronology  is  not  a  matter  of 
revelation,  but  he  "  assumes  "  that  "  the  centre  of  revelation  is 
of  an  historical  character,"  and  determines  "  to  admit  as  esta- 
blished the  truth  of  all  facts  in  the  civil  history  of  the  Jews, 
however  remotely  they  may  be  connected  with  revealed  religious 
truths,  until  the  contrary  has  been  demonstrated." 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  way  with  an  apparent  reverence  for 
Scripture^  he  lays  first  before  us^  as  we  have  already  seen^  as 
demonstrated,  that  man  was  created  about  20,000  years  B.C., 
that  after  10,000  years  a  deluge  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of 
central  Asia ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  not  affected, 
and  were  therefore  not  originally  of  Noah^s  seed. 

These  are,  however,  but  little  matters  incidentally  treated 
of;  whole  chapters  are  carefully  devoted  to  the  more  important 
matter  of  rectifying  the  Bible  history  itself. 

We  are  taught  that,  after  the  flood,  Noah^s  family  gradually 
advanced  step  by  step  over  the  renewed  earth  towards  the  west, 
leaving  in  each  halting-place  a  new  colony ;  that  as  part  of  that 
law  of  progress^  Terah  intended  to  proceed  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  took  with  him  Abram  and  Lot;  that  before  be 
arrived  there  he  died  on  the  road  at  Haran ;  Abram  and  Lot, 
however,  going  on  in  the  intended  path.  Isaac,  Bunsen  asserts, 
was  bom  before  Abram  arrived  in  the  land,  while  his  father  was 
yet  only  fifty  years  old.  The  entry  into  the  land  took  place 
in  Abram's  seventy-fifth  year,  and  that  patriarch  died  when  he 
vfas  a  hundred  years  old;  before  that  event,  Isaac  being  six- 
teen  years  of  age,  married  Rebecca;  Jacob  being  thus  born 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Isaac,  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  he  fled  from  his  brother,  his  blind  and  aged  father  Isaac 
being  only  fifty-four ;  Isaac's  whole  life  he  cuts  off  at  eighty 
years,  brings  Jacob  into  Egypt  when  he  was  only  seventy,  cuts 
off  his  life  at  ninety-eight  years,  and  that  of  Joseph  at  seventy- 
eight.  Having  thus  multiplied  the  times  before  Abram  by  ten, 
and  divided  those  of  the  three  patriarchs  by  two,  and  brought 
Israel  into  Egypt,  Bunsen,  who  in  his  first  volume  told  us  that 
only  half  of  the  seventy  who  came  into  Egypt  were  men,  now 
treats  the  whole  number  as  genuine,  but  adds,  that  with  their 
dependents,  they  were  nearly  2000.  The  year  of  their  entry 
is  fixed  at  2754  b.c,  and  that  of  the  Exodus  at  1320  b.c, 
leaving  a  period  of  1434  years  for  their  sojourning  there.  For 
205  years  of  this  long  period  they  were,  it  seems,  in  great 
prosperity,  "  and  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  agriculturists  (iii. 
358).  Then  another  shepherd  tribe,  far  less  civilized  than  they, 
overran  all  Egypt,  making  the  land  of  Goshen  their  head- 
quarters, and  continuing  929  years ;  during  this  time,  seeing 
that  they  would  lose  most  of  their  land,  Bunsen  puts  the  Israel- 
ites down  as  "itinerant  traders  (?  pedlars) throughout  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt,  and  considering  that  the  Hycsos  were 
people  of  a  kindred  race,  though  inferior  to  them  in  civilization, 
he  says,  they  "  doubtless  made  themselves  very  useful  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources  "  (iii.  358)  \  eighty- 
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five  years  follow  for  the  rise  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  then 
we  are  told  that  Thothmes  III.,  having  completed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hycsos,  was  able  to  enslave  them,  and  Israel  remained 
bondslaves  for  215  years. 

The  Exodus,  we  are  informed,  was  "  an  episode  in  the  civil 
and  religious  war  by  which  Egypt  was  distracted  for  years,  and 
from  which  it  never  recovered."  The  Israelites  were  driven  to 
desperation  under  Menepthath,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  made 
preparation  for  revolt,  by  having  intercourse  with  the  chief  of 
Midian  (iii.  199),  by  organizing  an  universal  conspiracy,  and 
by  secretly  arming  the  people,  and  this  so  successfully,  that 
for  a  period  of  some  two  years  they  were  able  to  give  a  passive 
if  not  active  resistance  to  Pharaoh  (iii.  203  and  261).  Between 
the  visits  of  Moses  to  Sinai,  and  his  interviews  with  the  Mi- 
dianitish  tribes  necessary  for  his  great  conspiracy,  "serious 
plagues  occur,  repeated  entreaties  are  jfiAde,  and  proofs  are 
evinced  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  was  in  Moses"  (iii. 
261) ;  then  the  Palestinian  races  (iii.  267),  whom  Moses  had 
called  in,  invaded  and  devastated  Egypt,  holding  it  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  and  under  cover  of  their  presence  the  Israel- 
ites depart^,  "  after  a  protracted  and  at  length  not  bloodless 
struggle"  (iii.  327),  moving  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
Bameses,  which  falls  into  the  extreme  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Menopthes  having  been  driven  into  Ethiopia  by  the  Palestinians, 
Moses'  friends,  and  remaining  there  for  thirteen  years,  while 
they  destroyed  the  animal  worship  of  Egypt,  was  unable  to 
collect  a  second  army  to  follow  the  Israelites.  Turning  next  to 
the  story  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  Chevalier  ad- 
mires their  republican  spirit  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  valour  with 
which  they  fought  against  Amalek,  reminds  us  that  the  deserts 
in  those  days  were  far  more  fertile  than  now,  and  traces  them  in 
the  second  year  to  Kadesh  Bamea ;  there  he  tells  us  that  "  won- 
derful man  Moses "  was  very  nearly  failing  in  his  attempt  to 
lead  his  race  into  a  freer  land,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  spiritual 
religion,  by  the  strong  desire  of  Israel  to  return  to  Egypt,  on 
whose  border  they  were  standing,  and  take  a  "  share  in  the  rich 
booty"  which  was  being  gathered  by  "  their  kindred  tribes,  and 
with  them  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  dark  children  of  Ham, 
instead  of  struggling  with  daily  privations  on  the  confines  of  an 
inhospitable  land,  and  without  having  any  end  or  object  in  view  " 
(iii.  268).  For  to  suppose  that  they  desired  to  return  to  bond- 
age is,  says  Bunsen,  "impossible  "  and  "  a  fable."  Seeing,  then, 
this  danger,  Moses  resolved  to  negotiate  no  longer  with  the 
Edomites,  but  went  to  the  south  and  compassed  their  land,  and 
entered  at  once,  in  the  third  year  from  the  Exodus,  into  the  land  of 
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Canaan^  into  the  part  that  is  beyond  Jordan^  passing  northward 
therein  to  the  spot  opposite  Jericho,  and  gradually  expelling  its 
inhabitants.  After  a  period  of  possession  of  this  land  for  twenty 
years,  Moses  died,  and  Joshua  assumed  the  leadership;  he 
also  continued  in  this  same  land  of  Bashan  for  eighteen  years, 
before  he  conducted  Israel  over  Jordan ;  but,  during  this  time, 
Baames  III.,  having  restored  Egypt  to  its  pristine  strength,  had 
been  campaigning  in  Palestine,  and  beating  down  its  inhabitants; 
his  last  campaign  was  in  the  year  1279  b.c,  therefore  in  1273, 
all  things  being  prepared,  Israel  passed  the  Jordan,  and  after 
conquering  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  re- 
mained as  the  recognized  dominant  power,  according  to  ^^a 
stipulated  agreement'^  made  at  Hebron  with  the  Canaanites  (iii. 
272),  until  1246  b.c.  (Joshua  having  survived  the  conquest  about 
seven  years) ;  then  they  were  made  "  tributary  to  a  Mesopota- 
mian  satrap,^'  and  continued  in  this  state  of  subjection  and 
dependency  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  until  the  time 
of  Saul ;  during  this  period  they  enjoyed,  according  to  our 
author,  "  a  respite  for  thirty  years  at  the  most,  and  this  at  dis- 
tant intervals  of  short  duration ;"  occasionally  heroes  sprang  up 
for  this  end,  but  after  every  delivery  the  invading  hordes  appear 
again,  and  all  is  unchanged,  except  the  name  of  those  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute,  "the  only  possible  explanation'^  being  "the 
paralyzing  power  of  Assyria,'^  which,  Bunsen  asserts,  at  that  time 
ruled  over  Syria  and  even  Egypt  itself.  We  are  informed  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  is  to  be  counted  to  the 
Judges,  being  estimated  only  by  the  troubles,  and  not  by  in- 
cluding the  rests ;  to  these  he  gives  an  average  of  seven  years, 
refusing  the  number  forty  in  every  case,  his  object  being  to 
shorten  the  period ;  and  he  not  only,  also  with  the  same  object, 
takes  advantage  of  the  Jordan  for  contemporaneous  Judges, 
but  into  the  forty  years  of  the  Philistines  compresses  the  forty 
years  of  Eli,  the  twenty  years  of  Samson,  and  the  whole  judg- 
ship  of  Samuel,  stated  by  him  at  twenty  years  (iii.  288) .  After 
spending  some  labour  upon  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  we  are  brought 
to  the  well-known  monument  of  Shishak's  plunder  of  Jerusalem, 
and  thenceforward  neither  Israelite  nor  Egyptian  history  gives 
him  much  interest ;  a  transition  being  made  here  into  Biblical 
chronology,  which  on  the  whole  the  Chevalier  henceforward 
approves,  sdthough  as  usual  he  finds  that  in  some  smaller  points 
he  must  correct  it. 

To  meet  such  an  outline  of  Israelite  history  by  internal 
comparison  of  its  details  with  those  given  in  Holy  Scripture, 
would  be  both  needless  and  useless.  If  Bunsen's  story  is  true, 
whoever  compiled  the  historical  Scriptures  was  not  inspired  for 
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that  purpose,  and  wrote,  as  the  Chevalier  expresses  it,  "  under 
the  influence  of  purely  childish  delusions,  persistence  in  which 
can  only  be  productive  of  doubt  and  unbelief^'  (iii.  341) ;  and 
we  must  in  future  look  upon  sacred  history,  not  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  Word,  who  is  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  way 
and  the  life,  but  as  '^a  strictly  popular  epic^^  (iii.  300),  with 
only  "an  historic  basis'^  handed  down  to  us  by  ignorant  or 
designing  persons,  with  such  "an  illegitimate  combination  of 
historical  and  unhistorical  data  as  at  once  spoils  and  destroys 
both  history  and  poetry,"  i.e.,  both  truth  and  beauty  (iii.  299). 
Considering,  however,  Bunsen's  position,  and  the  recklessness 
with  which  infidelity  in  the  present  day  seizes  hold  on  every 
semblance  of  argument  against  inspiration,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  his  arguments  and  reasoning  should  be  laid  bare. 

His  assertion  as  to  the  length  of  time  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Egypt,  has  been  already  wholly  disposed  of,  and  is,  in- 
deed, only  added  by  him  as  a  supplementary  proof  of  his  theory 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  language.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  what  he  considers  valid  proof.  He  reasons  thus :  a 
boring  has  lately  been  made  at  the  base  of  a  statue  erected  1350 
years  b.c,  and  at  the  lowest  depth  of  the  Nile  deposit  (?  Nile 
oose),  upon  the  sand  supporting  it,  have  been  found  fragments 
of  pottery  and  burnt  brick.  Now  as  the  accumulation  to  the 
base  of  the  statue  in  3214  years  is  nine  feet  four  inches,  it  will 
have  required  a  period  of  13,500  years  for  the  accumulation  to 
reach  the  whole  depth  of  twenty-nine  feet ;  and  a  boring  reach- 
ing in  another  place  to  fragments  at  a  depth  of  fifty-nine  feet 
would  require  20,000.  Now  surely,  as  a  mechanical  fact,  this 
calculation  is  worthless ;  a  colossal  statue  can  never  have  been 
erected  at  the  level  of  the  sediment  of  the  Nile  in  its  own  days, 
where  all  the  city  could  look  down  on  it ;  rather  we  should  have 
expected  the  very  contrary :  equally  is  the  calculation  worthless 
in  the  view  of  a  geologist ;  the  fragments  are  found  below  the 
alluvium  upon  the  sand ;  surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  Nile  was 
colonized  before  any  deposit  was  made  by  its  waters ;  if  not, 
then  the  fragments  must  have  settled  to  the  foot  of  the  alluvium, 
by  the  movements  of  the  inundation,  and  if  this  be  at  all  true,  all 
data  derived  from  their  present  position  is  useless;  and,  yet  again, 
burnt  brick  savours  rather  of  Roman  than  earlier  times.* 

But  we  must  look  at  the  true  foundation  of  Bunsen^s  history. 
He  asserts,  first,  that  the  lists  of  kings  contained  in  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes,  as  interpreted  by  the  monuments,  contain  the 
only  reliable  sources  of  chronology.  He  next  asserts  that  a 
comparison  of  the  two  authors  proves  that  the  dynasties  given 

"  See  Journal  of  Sacred  LiteraturCf  July,  1859,  p.  386. 
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in  Manetho  are  not  all  successive;  and  again  he  determines 
rather  to  be  led  in  details  by  Eratosthenes  than  Manetho.  Thus 
far  we  think  him  right ;  but  in  proceeding  further  the  Chevalier 
i«  wholly  at  fault.  It  is  evident  that  Eratosthenes^  researches 
have  cut  short  the  earlier  periods  given  by  Manetho^  but  Eratos- 
thenes' list  has  come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state.  After  inter- 
preting Egypt  and  Manetho  to  us  for  1076  years^  his  list  sud- 
denly stops^  and  Manetho  alone  remains  to  be  followed;  the 
question  immediately  arises^  how  far  off  is  this  close  from  the 
final  termination  of  Egyptian  history.  Now  the  first  thought 
of  a  logical  mind  would  certainly  be  to  compare  the  sums  total 
of  the  earlier  dynasties  of  Manetho^  with  the  list  of  Eratos- 
thenes in  our  possession^  to  learn  whether  any  agreement  exists 
which  might  be  a  rule  for  the  future ;  then  having  made  such 
discovery  its  endeavour  would  be  to  complete  the  general  outline 
of  Egyptian  chronology  from  Manetho  in  accordance  with  such 
rule ;  and  this  being  effected^  its  duty  would  be  to  examine  the 
production  with  a  very  strict  criticism.  Not  so  however  Bunsen ; 
he  very  quickly  concludes  that  there  is  no  chronological  con- 
nexion between  the  two  authorities ;  that  the  sums  attached  to 
Manetho's  dynasties  have  no  chronological  accuracy,  but  are 
in  reality  only  intended  as  the  products  of  the  length  of  the 
several  reigns  in  the  several  dynasties,  whether  successive  or 
cotemporary ;  and  having  thus  thrown  aside  any  hope  of  being 
guided  in  the  future  from  experience  in  the  past,  and  being  left 
without  a  pilot  among  the  mazes  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  his 
great  desire  is  to  find  some  other  statement  of  Manetho  as  to 
the  length  of  the  entire  period,  which  may  help  him  over  the 
difficulty.  This  desire  is  of  course  satisfied ;  he  finds  in  Syn- 
cellus  a  passage  giving  a  sum  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  and 
instantly  adopts  it,  placing  the  1076  years  of  Eratosthenes  at 
its  commencement,  and  at  its  close,  the  kings  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  those  following  the  canicular  era,  and  creating  a 
middle  empire  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  in  its  centre;  which  he  him- 
self confesses  seems  to  be  assuming  as  historical  fifty  and  odd 
kings,  upon  the  mere  entry  of  lists  which  do  not  give  us  one 
single  name,  one  single  date  of  reign''  (ii.  416).  The  number 
he  finds  in  Syncellus  is  3565,  but  in  what,  either  in  nature  or 
value,  it  differs  from  the  sums  total  appended  to  the  lists  by 
Africanus  or  Eusebius  as  recorded  by  the  same  author,  except  in 
amount,  is  difficult  to  conceive.  There  are,  indeed,  some  very 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  only  such  a  total  as 
Bunsen  had  already  rejected,  altered  and  corrected  by  Symma- 
chus'  own  calculations  after  the  manner  of  the  author  before 
us;  indeed,  in  his  last  volume  (iii.)  our  author  himself  shews 
such  a  doubt  of  its  value,  that  he  devotes  a  section  to  the  proof 
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of  its  having  really  come  from  Manetho,  rather  than  any  other 
soarce,  which  he  does  by  labouring  in  a  circle  at  his  own 
chum^  shewing  that  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  as  altered  and 
arranged  by  him,  most  probably  fit  in  with  that  number 
(iii.  92). 

In  all  this,  as  we  said  before,  we  do  not  agree  with  Bunsen, 
and  we  wonder  at  his  fatuity.  Africanus  is  his  chosen  channel 
to  Manetho's  dynasties.  Has  he  never  added  up  the  first  Thinite 
and  all  the  pre-eighteenth  Theban  dynasties  by  their  despised 
sums  from  the  lists  of  Africanus,  i.  e,,  i.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.?  If 
not,  he  should  do  so  at  once,  for  they  exactly  agree  in  their  total 
with  the  1076  years  of  Eratosthenes ;  then  let  him  turn  to  the 
Memphite  dynasties,  and  similarly  add  up  all  their  sums,  i.  e., 
i.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  only  substituting  in  the  third,  the  sum 
of  Eusebius  for  that  of  Africanus,^  and  the  same  period  of  1076 
will  within  two  meet  him  a  second  time. 

Surely  it  is  impossible  to  despise  the  sums  of  the  dynasties 
after  such  a  coincidence  between  Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  so 
exact  a  corroboration  of  their  genuineness  from  Eratosthenes, 
who  saw  the  originals  in  the  temples.  But  if  the  Chevalier  still 
considers  their  value  doubtful,  he  may  test  them  in  another  way. 
He  has  himself  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  canicular  cyle 
twenty-five  years  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  he 
may  say,  "  if  the  sums  represent  periods,  they  should  exactly  fit 
in  from  this  date  until  they  meet  the  Persian  chronology let 
him  then  remember  that  they  have  been  reduced,  or  selected,  by 
the  Greek  copyists  in  order  to  correspond  with  Grecian  dates  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads ; 
and  let  him,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  choice,  take  the  largest 
sum  of  each  dynasty  preserved  to  us,  and  he  will  find,  by  addi- 
tion, this  whole  period  also  accurately  spanned. 

Bunsen  surely  ought  to  have  allowed  that  Eratosthenes  is 
not  only  of  value  as  selecting  certain  kings  in  traditionary  order 
from  the  original  records,  but  also  as  setting  forth  clearly  the 
existence  of  a  certain  definite  period  of  1076  years  in  the  chro- 
nological arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  both  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  into  which  the  succession  of  their  dynasties  had  been 
accurately  fitted.  If  he  had  not,  by  a  singular  fatuity,  passed 
over  this  great  teaching  of  Eratosthenes,  his  argument  must 
have  run  in  the  following  course.  Eratosthenes  has  shewn,  that 
during  the  period  now  called  the  old  empire,  the  priests,  both 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  in  recording  the  dynastic  lists  of  their 
own  cities,  attached  to  them  sums  which  in  succession  were 

*  The  cause  of  this  single  error  of  Africanus  is  easily  traced  in  the  length 
of  the  reign  of  Aches,  which,  from  two  contemporary  dynasties,  should  have 
been  twenty-eight  or  thirty  instead  of  forty-two. 
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intended  to  accurately  reach  1076  years  \  thus  not  only  putting 
forward  a  claim  to  separate  jurisdiction  in  both  these  cities 
during  the  whole  of  this  period^  but  inviting  us  to  believe  that 
by  adding  the  sums  of  succeeding  dynasties  of  these  cities  to 
this  number^  we  may  arrive  at  the  full  traditionary  length  of 
the  whole  monarchy. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  are  no  more  Memphite  dynasties 
in  the  Thir^,  but  there  are  Theban;  therefore,  Memphite 
claims  cease  at  this  juncture ;  we  enter  on  a  new  phase,  Mem- 
phis being  professedly  subject,  and  we  must  trust  to  Thebes  alone. 
Add  then  the  Theban  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  sums,  dropping 
out  the  years  of  Amosis^  (sixty-two)  already  counted,  who  intro- 
duces the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  without  any  due  length  appor- 
tioned to  his  reign,  and  twenty-five  years  of  Menophres  and  Seti 
II.,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  passing  over  the  new 
canicular  era ;  and  we  ought  to  find  the  traditionary  length  of 
the  whole  period  before  this  era.  The  addition  produces  1461 
years,  or  an  exact  canicular  cycle. 

With  this  remarkable  result  to  so  simple  and  evident  a  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
we  have  before  us  the  traditionary  chronology  of  Egypt.  Also 
every  Theban  and  every  Memphite  dynasty  being  accurately 
expended,  we  have  neither  kings  nor  time  for  any  intervening 
period  between  an  old  and  new  empire. 

While,  however,  his  own  authorities  given  in  his  work  have 
thus,  by  their  mutual  enlightenment,  overthrown  Bunsen's  system 
of  chronology,  by  exactly  agreeing  as  to  the  traditionary  chro- 
nology of  Egypt  as  given  by  the  priests ;  their  internal  disagree- 
ments as  palpably  prove  that  priestly  chronology  to  be  altogether 
unreal,  and  to  be  vastly  extended.  We  have  no  need  to  do 
more  than  compare  Eratosthenes  with  the  Theban  lists  of 
Manetho  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Memphis  on  the  other,  to 
be  at  once  convinced  of  this;  they  both  commence  with  the 
first  Thinite.  Eratosthenes  declares  that  this  dynasty  is  too  long 
by  at  least  a  century.  Thebes  follows  with  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 

<*  By  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes,  it  will  be  found  that  his 
last  king,  with  sixty-two  years,  is  named  AMOT0APeio:S.  Bunsen  cannot  with 
his  theory  understand  this  name,  but  renders  it  Amun  Timaus,  to  suit  a  Greek 
tradition  of  the  entry  of  the  Hycksos.  The  name  is  doubtless  AMOS  with  a 
title,  or  with  a  partner.  Bunsen  has  pointed  out  many  similar  names  in  this  list ; 
in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  Africanus  gives  no  sufficient  period  for  the  length  of 
this  king's  reign,  though  he  records  his  name  first ;  in  M anetho's  seventeenth,  or 
last  pre-eighteenth  dynasty,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  kings  were  partly 
Shepoerd  and  partly  Theban ;  Lepsius  also,  as  Bunsen  informs  us,  considers 
Amosis,  though  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  not  rightly  of  it;  and  there  are 
several  independent  reasons  for  believing  that  our  copy  of  Eratosthenes'  list  of 
the  old  empire,  from  Menes  to  Amosis,  would  include  Doth  sovereigns. 
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thirteenth,  and  seventeenth.  Eratosthenes  points  out  that  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  really  reaoh  within  three  kings  of  the  new 
empire,  hence  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth,  if  both  genuine, 
must  by  their  numbering  have  been  cotemporary  with  these 
eleven  and  twelve,  only  surviving  their  more  powerful  rivals  by 
a  few  years:  or  similarly  turning  to  Memphis,  we  find  Era- 
tosthenes at  least  cutting  off  a  century  from  their  kings,  even 
though  some  are  supposed  to  be  cotemporary  with  those  of 
Thebes.  We  see,  that  is,  that  in  the  period  of  the  old  empire 
alone,  Eratosthenes  convicts  the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis 
severally  of  greatly  extending  their  history,  in  order  to  make 
the  foundation  of  Egypt  reach  back  to  the  commencement  of 
the  canicular  cycle.  Shall  we  then  say  that  Eratosthenes  him- 
self, who  commences  at  the  same  date,  is  more  to  be  trusted  ? 
Surely  not.  Having  shewn  that  his  two  sources  of  information 
are  wrong,  and  wrong  even  where  they  agree,  surely  in  filling 
up  exactly  to  the  same  length  he  must  be  also  wrong.  We 
might  indeed,  from  the  monumental  evidence  connected  with 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  shew  independently 
that  this  traditional  period  is  considerably  extended,  but  we 
need  scarcely  do  this ;  if  the  reasons  already  advanced  are  not 
sufficient,  surely  it  must  be  allowed  d  priori  that  a  first  canicular 
cycle  could  not  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Menes,  and 
especially  when  we  find  that  the  canicular  era  does  not  bear  his 
name,  but  that  of  the  later  king  Menophres,  in  whose  reign  the 
peculiar  conjunction  again  occurred.  Bunsen  would  himself 
join  in  avoiding  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  Are 
we  then  after  all  these  investigations  as  hopelessly  at  sea  as 
before  ?  Very  far  from  it :  our  enquiries  have  reduced  the  un- 
certain subject  of  Egyptian  history  to  so  very  small  a  compass, 
that  a  very  little  more  consideration  of  the  materials  before  us 
must  establish  their  true  relationship  and  connexion.  Towards 
this  end  Bunsen  has  undesignedly  done  much,  and  a  short 
criticism  upon  those  parts  of  his  work  which  still  remain  for 
use,  will  completely  restore  the  Egyptian  story  to  its  true 
position. 

We  have  two  periods  on  which  to  remark,  the  new  empire 
until  Menophres,  and  the  old. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  genealogies  of  our  author  and  most 
of  his  strictures  appear  to  be  worthy  of  high  praise — indeed,  he 
has  almost  wholly  followed  Lepsius ;  but  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  has  altered  the  length  of  each  reign  no  such  praise 
can  be  given.  We  have  received  the  list  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  through  five  separate  channels,  and  with  a  very  exact 
agreement.    Two  difficulties,  however,  met  Bunsen ;  the  omis- 
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sion  in  Africanus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  any  suffi- 
cient length  of  years  to  Amosis,  thirteen  years  only  being 
given  to  his  title ;  and  the  entire  neglect  of  Amenhept  II.  in 
every  copy ;  but  surely  this  method  of  altering  every  length  of 
reign  in  the  dynasty  to  meet  this  seeming  fault  is  utterly  without 
excuse  or  foundation.  It  is  indeed  as  he  says,  very  true  that 
certain  queens  on  the  list  bore  the  royal  title  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  dynasty,  while  other  unnamed  kings  really  ruled, 
and  that  during  part  of  the  time  Thothmes  III.  bore  a  title 
of  a  compound  kind ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  period  in 
which  this  happens  should  be  spread  out  from  120  or  124  to  159 
years.  So  again  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  origin  and  gene- 
alogy are  undoubtedly  to  be  received  as  Bunsen  records  them ; 
but  why  should  he  again  change  the  length  of  the  reigns  ?  It 
may  appear  to  him  that  there  is  no  chronology,  and  that  there- 
fore one  must  be  made ;  but  acknowledging,  as  he  does,  that 
while  Horus  is  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the 
nineteenth  branched  off  from  his  father  Amenhept  III.  through 
a  female  whose  claim  was  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Horus,  it  is 
surely  a  point  not  to  be  despised,  but  rather  of  extreme  value, 
that  all  the  succession  from  Amenhept  III.  (as  given  in  Jose- 
phus),  except  this  king  Horus,  to  the  end  of  Raamses  I.,  exactly 
extends  over  the  length  of  the  reign  given  to  the  first  king  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  in  Africanus.  Does  not  this  supply  a 
chronological  link?  True  it  is,  the  claim  to  these  fifty-one 
years  and  six  months  belongs  to  Baamses  I.,  the  first  male  of 
the  dynasty,  who  only  ruled  one  year  at  their  close,  and  the 
name  added  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty  is  Sethos ;  but 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Josephus,  after  recording  this 
list,  has  added,  that  Sethos  is  also  called  Eaamses.  To  these 
fifty-one  and  a  half  years  follow  the  reign  of  Seti,  Menepthath, 
or  Sethos  I.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  position,  and  Africanus 
here  inserts  him  as  a  Menepthath ;  but  why  should  his  number 
be  altered  to  twelve  years  from  nineteen  and  a  half  or  twenty  ? 
Next  follows  Baamses  II.  with  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  years, 
and  then  Menophres  and  the  well-known  date  1326  b.c.  Having 
thus  claimed  that  the  list  be  left  untouched,  and  only  interpreted 
by  the  monuments,  we  must  next  protest  wholly  against  the 
story  of  the  last  incursion  of  the  Palestinian  tribes  being  placed 
upon  the  reign  of  Menophres.  Manetho^s  words  required  no 
such  arrangement;  the  incursion  must  have  happened  in  the 
thirty-first  or  last  year  given  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  the  thirteen 
years'  flight  into  Ethiopia  before  them,  must  be  represented  by 
the  thirteen  years  in  which,  as  Bunsen  himself  shews,  he  appears 
under  the  name  of  Chebron.    The  fact  of  the  oldest  Apis  found 
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in  the  Serapium  being  of  Amenhept  III.  is  a  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  this ;  becaase  the  Palestinians  are  especially  noted  as 
having  destroyed  the  sacred  animals,  and  Amenhept  as  having 
carried  those  living  into  Ethiopia;  the  restoration  of  religion 
would  be  itself  a  cause  for  new  Apis  vaults  and  renewed  splen- 
dour^ even  if  all  the  old  Apis  mummies  were  destroyed. 

Not  that  we  would  connect  the  actual  Exode  with  this  event. 
Manetho^s  other  story  of  Misphragmuthosis  having  shut  up 
240,000  shepherd  families  at  Abaris,  which  Bunsen  renders  the 
Hebrew  city  (?),  and  of  Thothmosis,  his  son  (i.  647),  having  ar- 
ranged with  them  for  their  departure,  together  with  his  remark, 
that  having  left  Egypt  they  founded  Jerusalem,  so  accurately 
agrees  with  the  Israelite  story  in  numbers  and  general  outline, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  application;  and  espe- 
cially when  we  find  the  junction  of  the  two  reigns,  exactly  forty 
years  before  this  incursion,  and  in  the  year  1505  B.C.,  which  is 
the  true  Biblical  year  of  the  Exode,  when  the  Hebrew  numbers 
are  used  without  alteration.  The  invading  of  the  Palestinians 
coinciding  with  the  year  of  Joshua^s  entry  into,  and  conquest 
of,  Canaan,  may  be,  however,  fairly  connected  with  the  terror 
and  distress  then  existing  in  that  country.  They  were  perhaps 
joined,  or  even  partially  invited,  by  that  mixed  multitude,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  again  to  speak,  who  accompanied  Israel  as 
far  as  Sinai,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
after  the  plague  at  Kadesh-Barnea.  Nor  can  the  fact  that 
during  some  part  of  his  reign,  Thothmosis  lY.  mined  in  the 
copper-land  of  Sinai,  affect  the  fact  of  the  wandering  of  Israel ; 
rather  the  contrary ;  before  the  Exodus  the  Amalekites  had  ruled, 
that  country  with  signal  strength ;  the  Israelites,  however,  in  the 
first  year  of  their  wanderings,  were  the  means  whereby  they 
were  very  much  weakened,  and  in  Thothmes'  second  year  Israel 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  for  remote  stations,  and  per- 
manently. We  claim  that  either  the  sole  rule  of  Amenophis 
II.  was  so  short  and  so  calamitous,  that  it  was  not  recorded  in 
the  lists,  he  being  the  king  who  ruled  for  the  very  short  period 
of  Moses'  presence  in  Egypt  during  the  plagues ;  or  else  that 
he  was  wholly  titular  and  secondary.  We  should  doubt  whether 
the  inscription  of  the  obelisk  proves  more  than  the  length  of 
time  which  it  was  in  the  workmen's  hands,  and  that  it  was  not 
completed  until  after  the  death  of  Thothmes  III. 

With  this  story  of  the  Exodus  also  agrees  the  accession  of 
Amenhept  I.,  whose  royal  sister  carried  the  title  of  Pharoah's 
daughter.  If  indeed  Amosis'  long  struggle  to  establish  this 
dynasty  was  complete  thirteen  years  before,  these  thirteen  years 
would  not  be  too  long  a  period  before  the  birth  of  Moses  to 
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suit  the  Biblical  expression  of  the  rise  of  the  new  king  who 
knew  not  Joseph ;  yet  it  seems  likely  that  the  slavery  of  Israel 
would  be  the  last  act  of  the  full  establishment  of  the  dynasty, 
and  would  rather  date  from  the  year  1584  or  1587  (as  we  receive 
the  detail  of  Josephus  or  the  round  numbers  of  Africanus), 
than  earlier. 

Thus  far  the  restoration  then  is  easy  and  satisfactory.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  empire  by  the  use  of  Bunsen^s  labour  is 
nearly  as  easy,  and  will  be  as  satisfactory.  The  monuments, 
indeed,  give  less  assistance,  but  the  sums  of  the  lists  give  more. 

To  Bunsen's  fundamental  error  in  servilely  copying  Eratos- 
thenes we  have  already  alluded,  but  we  acknowledge  with  one 
exception  the  general  outline  of  the  history  he  has  given,  and 
with  great  gratitude  much  of  its  laborious  detail;  the  exact 
chronological  arrangement  will  follow  from  the  mere  contrast  of 
corresponding  names  in  the  cotemporary  dynasties  immediately 
that  exception  is  removed. 

The  exception  is  of  course  the  position  of  the  Shepherds. 
Bunsen  had  interposed  them  between  the  fall  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  we  now  know  that  the  chief  of  the 
three  Shepherd  dynasties  at  least,  must  be  thrown  back  so  as  to 
be  cotemporary  with  part  of  the  old  empire  itself.  Bunsen's 
general  outline  of  the  native  kings  will  only  allow  one  possible 
place,  the  time  of  the  sixth  Memphite,  a  period  already  marked 
as  one  of  decline. 

This  position  being  allowed  (even  for  argument  sake),  the  whole 
story  of  the  old  empire,  by  the  self-evident  comparison  of  the 
cotemporary  dynastic  names,  quietly  and  perfectly  unfolds  itself. 

Look  shortly  at  the  fitness  of  some  of  these  comparisons, 
and  take  first  the  name  of  Phiops.  Bunsen  tells  us  that  Phiops 
of  the  sixth  dynasty  and  Apappus  of  Eratosthenes  are  one 
person,  and  that  his  Egyptian  name  from  the  monuments  was 
A.  PEPI.  (ii.  201.)  He  also  tells  us  that  this  same  Egyptian 
name  was  the  title  given  to  the  Hycsos  king  by  Ea-Skennen- 
Atnaken  (iii.  356)  in  an  Egyptian  romance  lately  translated. 
Now,  among  the  names  of  the  shepherd  kings  cotemporary  with 
the  sixth  dynasty,  is  Apophis ;  can  we  doubt  that  Apaphus  and 
Apophis  are  the  same  name  ?  And.  surely  a  titular,  not  a  per- 
sonal name;  for  on  a  comparison  of  the  different  lists  of  this 
fifteenth  dynasty  this  name  will  be  found  devoted  to  every  prince 
in  turn  except  the  first ;  and  note  that  both  Abram  and  Isaac  call 
all  the  sultans  of  the  same  race  then  sojourning  to  the  south  of 
Hebron,  Abi-Melech.  The  first  consequence  of  this  synonyme 
is  that  we  have  Eratosthenes  himself  witnessing  to  this  general 
order  of  the  succession,  Suphi,  Hycsos,  Sesorteesen.  The  second 
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is,  that  Nitocris  at  once  resumes  her  trae  position,  a  Shepherd 
princess  of  Chaldsean  extraction,  as  Heroidotus  himself  hints. 

Take  next  one  other  comparison  flowing  also  in  part  out  of 
this.  The  first  king  of  the  sixth  Memphite  dynasty  already 
before  us,  as  containing  this  Shepherd  title,  is  Akthoes,  a  man 
who  also  is  found  introducing  the  ninth  Heracleopolitan  dy- 
nasty; of  him  the  lists  assert  that  he  was  more  cruel  than 
all  the  kings  before  him,  and  introduced  dire  calamities  in 
universam  Effyptum/'  and  also  that  he  was  put  aside  by  his 
guards,  and  in  a  fit  of  madness  threw  himself  to  the  crocodiles. 
Surely  his  cruelty  introduced  the  Hycsos.  But  Eusebius  says 
further  that  the  same  king  introduced  the  fifth  Elephantine 
dynasty,  and  Bunaen  says  that  Africanus'  name  of  the  first 
ruler  of  that  fifth  dynasty,  Outher-Cheres,  is  without  doubt 
to  be  identified  with  Useserkarf  (ii.  190),  and  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  field  of  the  Pyramids,  being,  as  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  one  of  the  family  of  their  erectors.  This  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  fourth  Memphite  dynasty  among  the 
Suphi,  but  it  does  appear  as  Aches  in  the  third,  immediately 
preceding  the  last  two  names,  which  are  evidently  only  varieties 
in  writing  Cheops  and  Chephen,  and  are  therefore  synonymes 
for  these  kings — and  in  this  case,  in  the  more  marked  manner, 
as  an  error  in  the  length  of  his  reign,  where  forty-two  has  been 
substituted  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  has  connexion  with  the 
difference  of  Africanus^  sum  of  the  dynasty  from  that  of  Euse- 
bius, which  last  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  the  correct  one. 
Is  it  not  clear,  that  this  king  so  often  named  and  so  connected 
was  of  the  Suphi  family,  a  tyrant  as  the  others,  and  the  special 
instrument  whereby  the  Shepherds  were  introduced  toEgypt,  and 
that  by  him  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  empire  which  succeeded 
to  the  advent  of  the  Hycsos  was  brought  about  ?  With  these  ex- 
planatory synchronisms,  and  with  the  assistance  derived  from 
the  difference  between  the  recorded  sum  of  these  dynasties, 
(especially  of  the  Shepherds,  in  Eusebius,  Africanus,  and  Jose- 
phus,  as  contrasted  with  the  sixth  Memphite  dynasty,  which 
appears  to  have  been  especially  a  Shepherd  one,)  ^nd  also  with 
the  memory  of  Herodotus'  assertion  that  Philitis  fed  his  flocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  Pyramids  while  they  were 
being  built, — not  only  does  the  story  of  Egypt  reveal  itself  at 
once,  being  interpreted  by  that  of  the  Hycksos ;  but  also  the 
cotemporary  dynasties  are  supplied  with  such  an  exactness  of  com- 
mencement and  conclusion,  in  so  many  different  instances,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  chronology,  is  equally  before  us.  The 
perfect  accuracy  of  this  arrangement  could  only  be  explained 
by  a  continued  reference  to  detail,  and  a  diagram,  which  would 
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be  tedious  on  this  oocasion;  but  the  story  thence  resulting, 
which  we  proceed  to  give,  and  the  synchronisms  and  reappear- 
ance of  name  already  pointed  out,  (although  several  others 
exist,)  will  enable  any  one  who  has  a  copy  of  Bunsen^s  first 
volame  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  draw  out  such 
diagram  for  himself 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Menes,  according  to  the 
Theban,  Thinite,  and  Memphite  estimate  of  the  first  dynasty, 
was  in  the  year  before  or  after  the  Hebrew  date  of  the  flood, 
2348  B.C.  But  Eratosthenes,  we  have  already  seen,  deducts  as 
not  genuine  some  one  hundred  years  from  this  primeval  period, 
and  places  thus  the  first  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in 
2242  B.C.,  a  date  very  clearly  corresponding  with  the  dispersion 
of  Peleg  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  and  Cuthic  kingdopi  at 
Babylon.  The  first  settlers  in  Egypt,  evidently  dispersed  and 
settled  at  difierent  centres,  brought  with  them  a  high  amount 
of  civilization;  their  rulers,  however,  were  rather  heads  of 
families  than  kings.  The  first  race  of  kings  appears  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  Cuthic  kingdom  of  Babylonia;  this  race,  so 
celebrated  by  Bawlinson,  ruled  at  Babylon,  according  to  Berosus, 
in  two  djnaasties  (i.  716),  from  2259  b.c.  to  1976  b.c,  being  suc- 
ceeded then  by  Chaldean  races.  The  giant  tribes  of  Southern 
Canaan,  against  whom,  in  1934  B.C.,  Khedor-Laomer  came  up 
from  Babylon,  were  also  of  this  Cuthic  race.  The  first  of  these 
kings  in  Egypt  was  apparently  Sethorsos,  whose  gigantic  stature 
is  mentioned,  about  2092  b.c  ;  they  continued  gradually  becoming 
more  oppressive  until  they  culminated  in  the  Suphi,  1934  b.c, 
who  built  the  great  Pyramids;  their  final  fall  took  place  in 
1834,  before  that  same  race  of  men  which  had  previously  broken 
the  centre  of  their  race  at  Babylon.  One  hundred  years,  how- 
ever, before  this,  in  1934,  they  had  first  found  these  Pali  pas- 
turing in  their  land,  but  at  that  time  peaceably,  the  more  warlike 
tribes  among  these  being  then  engaged  in  uprooting  the  kindred 
kings  of  Palestine.  Also  when  Abram  found  the  Pali  in  the 
south  in  1925  the  peaceable  and  pastoral  character  seemed  still 
well  suited  to.  them.  But  though  these  Nomads  were  at  first 
peaceable,  they  did  not  always  thus  continue ;  some  tyrannous 
act  of  Akthoes,  who  ruled  over  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  them, 
either  afiecting  them  as  his  mercenaries,  or  causing  the  native 
Egyptians  to  invoke  their  aid,  they  interfered  and  deposed  that 
prince,  making  that  part  of  the  Delta  subject  to  them,  and 
establishing  their  own  suzerainty  over  it.  For  a  time  the 
Suphi  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  either  trusted  or  despised 
them ;  yet  this  event  seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  and  My- 
cerynus  the  Holy  appears  to  have  desired  to  propitiate  and  gain 
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the  hearty  support  of  his  people.  After  his  death  it  is  most 
likely  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  marriage  with  Nitocris  of 
some  Suphite  (perhaps  Methu-Suphis),  to  avert  the  danger; 
but  her  husband  having  been  treacherously  killed^  she  took 
ample  vengeance.  And  the  Hycsos  on  this  occasion  overran 
the  whole  land^  driving  the  Cushite  into  Ethiopia,  and  appointing 
in  subservience  to  themselves,  native  dynasties  in  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  Egypt.  For  another  103  years  they  continued  supreme, 
their  sultans  bearing  the  title  of  Apophis,  although  the  par- 
ticular name  of  each  individual  is  very  doubtful,  and  Egypt,  its 
labourers  and  its  artificers,  remained  subject ;  but  then  civiliza- 
tion had  its  sway  again.  Now  it  seems  that  in  the  country  of 
Acthoes  they  had  at  first  built  a  city  for  themselves,  to  which 
afterwards  they  added  fortifications  against  the  chance  of  any 
help  being  sent  to  their  enemies  from  those  Cushites  who  werd 
still  ruling  in  Nineveh  and  its  vicinity,  and  that  afterwards  they 
made  Memphis  their  capital;  thus  it  came  about  that  gradually 
their  race  was  divided,  one  part  retained  its  Nomadic  character, 
another  became  semi-settled  and  were  of  a  mixed  parentage. 

While  this  division  was  gradually  growing  up,  Thebes,  first  of 
all  the  subject  cities,  gained  its  freedom,  and  at  a  very  early  date, 
perhaps  even  forty-three  years  after  the  year  1834  b.c,  estab- 
lished an  independent  but  friendly  dynasty,  under  Amenemes  I., 
eventuating  in  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  twelfth  dynasty  seems 
to  have  obtained  Memphis  in  1731  B.C.,  when  the  true  Nomads 
passed  away,  and  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  the  mixed  race,  only 
remained.  The  mixed  race  became  allies  and  perhaps  subjects 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  we  may  even  suggest,  aJlowed  the 
Theban  king  to  be  their  suzerain,  and  to  carry  their  royal  title, 
as  now  at  times  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  carried  that  of  Khan 
to  certain  Tartar  tribes.  After  the  cessation  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  apparently  through  failure  of  descent,  we  find  these 
settled  Hycsos  again  striving  not  only  for  independence  but 
dominion ;  we  find  them  waging  war  with  the  successor  of  the 
Nantef  dynasty,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  seat  vacated  by  the  Sesortosidse,  and 
afterwards  with  Amosis,  but  imsuccessfully.  They  were  conquered 
and  made  servants,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Israel  became 
bondslaves. 

The  sway  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  became  very  noted  under 
the  reigns  of  Sesortosen  III.  and  Amenhema  III.  or  IV.,  who, 
as  Bunsen  most  justly  teaches  us,  were  the  Sesostris  and  Moeris 
of  Egyptian  story.  In  the  reign  of  Sesortosen  III.  not  only 
did  Egypt  conquer  nations  to  the  far  north,  but  also  far  into 
the  land  of  Cush.    This  is  the  king  who  first  placed  a  tax  upon 
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all  the  land  in  the  country^  except  that  of  the  priests^  and  thus 
founded  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  empire.  To  this  king  is 
also  attributed,  by  Herodotus,  the  re-division  of  all  Egypt,  and 
therefore  the  invention  of  geometry.  Moeris  succeeded  him, 
and  was  honoured  as  the  reclaimer  of  the  Faioum,  the  builder 
of  the  labyrinth,  and  the  constructor  of  the  great  lake  and  its 
connected  canals.  Now  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  both  rightly  place 
Joseph  and  the  going  down  into  Egypt  under  this  dynasty,  but 
our  author  fixes  the  time  very  imperfectly  under  Sesortesen  I., 
merely  because  we  have  a  record  of  a  great  famine  having  hap- 
pened under  that  king's  reign;  the  biblical  student,  however, 
well  knowing  the  common  occurrence  of  famines  in  those  days, 
will  rather  consider  that  previous  drought  as  one  preparatory 
cause  of  Joseph's  interpretations  being  so  well  received,  than  as 
a  reason  for  disjointing  the  Hebrew  history  written  from  the 
traditionary  story  of  Egypt,  when,  by  the  use  of  the  Scripture 
date,  they  so  accurately  support  each  other.  Even  after  Bun- 
sen's  arrangement,  the  agreement  of  Egyptian  and  Bible  history 
on  these  events  is  very  valuable,  how  much  more  so  under  our 
present  explanation.  We  have  learned  that  the  Nomad  shep- 
herds had  lately  been  expelled  from  the  land,  hence  only  could 
the  best  pasture  be  given  to  Israel,  hence  only  the  abomina- 
tion expressed  at  the  trade  of  a  shepherd,  hence  the  excuse  for 
Joseph's  calling  his  brethren  spies,  and  for  his  saying  to  men 
professedly  of  the  Nomad  race,  ^^to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  ye  are  come."  We  have  seen  also  that  some  of  a  mixed 
shepherd  race  still  remained,  and  the  length  of  Africanus'  sum 
to  the  fifteenth  dynasty  forces  us  to  believe  that  though  in  sub- 
jection to  Sesostris,  they  were  subject  allies,  Sesostris  himself 
holding  the  sultan  title  over  them ;  here  is  a  cause  not  only  for 
the  ready  admission  of  Israel  among  them  when  their  peaceable 
nature  was  established,  but  an  explanation  to  the  almost  impos- 
sible tradition  of  Egypt,  that  Joseph  served  under  an  Apophis. 
Eratosthenes  calls  this  Sestortosis,  Sostic- Hermes ;  surely  the 
Hermes  refers  to  Joseph ;  surely  we  have  here  Egypt's  testimony 
to  his  wisdom,  and  thankfulness  for  all  the  benefits  and  wealth 
he  provided  by  his  rule,  and  may  believe  that  to  that  wisdom  are 
due  the  canals  and  lakes  and  perfect  agriculture  of  his  day,  as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  land  and  its  taxation :  finally  we  may 
also  conclude,  that  to  the  same  wisdom  is  really  to  be  attributed 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  Calendar,  which  is,  indeed, 
most  improbably  in  itself  attributed  to  the  last  Shepherd  Apo- 
phis of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  but,  by  the  pequliar  conjunction  of 
Joseph's  time,  may  have  been  rightly  so  in  name,  and  yet  really 
have  originated  in  Joseph,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
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the  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  was  their  friend.  So  remarkable 
and  perfect  a  correspondence  as  thus  presents  itself  of  events, 
characters,  titles,  and  persons,  utterly  unconnected  and  often 
opposite,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  vindication  of  any  other  his- 
torical event,  hitherto  subject  to  question  either  in  sacred  or 
secular  history. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  are  so  obscure  that 
we  neither  know  certainly  how  nor  when  it  ceased.  They  were 
succeeded  not  only  by  a  war  already  related,  but  by  the  tempo- 
rary independence  of  Israel,  an  event  which  took  place  appar- 
ently in  1666  B.C.  The  Nantef  princes  having,  however,  ciJled 
in  to  help  them  against  the  sixteenth  Shepherd,  Amosis,  who 
by  marriage  had  kindred  with  the  Cushite  families  in  Etluopia, 
that  noted  king  seems  to  have  gradually  established  his  own 
family  in  supremacy,  re-introducing  thereby,  in  some  sense,  the 
old  Assyrian  Cushic  race  to  power,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  We  have  already 
seen  that  these  new  kings,  who  knew  nothing  of  Joseph,  to 
make  all  safe,  enslaved  Israel ;  their  lineage  thus  pointed  out, 
gives  double  ground  for  their  hatred.  We  have,  however,  no 
hint  that  Israel  actually  joined  the  mixed  multitude  against 
Amos ;  rather  we  may  expect  the  words  of  inspiration  are  liter- 
ally true,  the  "  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause."  We 
have  already  traced  their  further  history  under  the  new  empire ; 
it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  seventeenth  dynasty  ends 
with  the  Exodus,  but  that  the  sixteenth,  after,  in  part,  accom- 
panying Israel  as  far  as  Kadesh-Bamea,  returned  again  to  their 
settlement,  took  a  share  with  their  Palestinian  friends  in  the 
plunder  of  their  old  enemies,  and  were  made  to  share  also  in 
their  friends'  disasters,  and  date  their  final  close  of  indepen- 
dence to  the  restoration  under  Baames  I.  and  Sethos,  after 
which  doubtless  many  of  them  became  slaves,  labouring  on  the 
great  buildings  of  their  conquerors,  though  some  left  Egypt, 
and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  one  portion  was  with 
Danaus  the  colonizer  of  Greece,  as  the  date,  by  its  exact  agree- 
ment between  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  the  note  of  Manetho 
concerning  Armais,  and  Clinton's  Grecian  year  of  Danaus,  un- 
mistakably enforces. 

The  subject  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  is  completed :  it 
might  have  been  extended  indefinitely.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  pass  by  petty  criticisms,  and  to  meet  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
charges  against  the  inspiration  of  Bible  history,  on  his  own 
ground,  feeling  convinced  that,  although  an  inspired  book  may 
contract,  in  transcript,  verbal  errors  in  a  greater  or  a  less  de- 
gree, and  may,  and  indeed  sometimes  must,  as  a  faithful  witness. 
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relate  to  us,  while  giving  the  utterance  of  uninspired  men,  an 
ignorant  or  imperfect  statement  of  events,  it  never  can,  as  an 
expression  of  its  own  teaching,  or  as  a  part  of  its  own  record, 
bear  witness  to  any  untrue  or  ignorant  statement  of  fact,  whether 
in  history  or  doctrine.  If  it  be  untrue  in  its  witness  of  one, 
who  shall  trust  its  truth  in  its  witness  of  the  other? 

W.  W. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EMBLEMS  OP  ST.  JOHN.-Sev.  xL 

(Continued  from  No.  XVIII.,  p.  385.) 

We  have  thus  altogether  five,  or  perhaps  six  intervals,  of  which 
only  two  are  defined.  There  is,  first,  the  interval  between  the 
first  separation  of  the  nominally  Christian  community  into  two 
parts^  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  and  the  period  when  the  latter, 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  began  to  trample  on  the  former,  this 
period  being  undefined :  second,  the  period  of  this  oppression, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  sackcloth  defined  as  1260 
days :  third,  the  period  of  the  warfare  between  the  beasts  and 
the  witnesses,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  latter — ^undefined: 
fourth,  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  period  when  the  nations  began  to  contemplate 
their  dead  bodies,  lying  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city;  the  ex- 
istence of  this  interval  being  uncertain,  and  if  it  exist  at  all,  its 
duration  being  undefined:  fifth,  the  period  during  which  the 
nations  contemplate  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses,  and  ending 
in  their  revival,  defined  as  three  and  a  half  days ;  and,  sixth,  the 
interval  between  the  revival  of  the  witnesses  and  the  termination 
of  the  divine  mystery,  undefined.  This  appears  to  be  the  stage 
of  our  investigation,  at  which  we  may,  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, take  up  the  reserved  question,  of  the  meaning  to  be  at- 
tached  to  the  phrases,  forty-two  months,  1260  days,  and  three 
and  a  half  days,  which  are  employed  to  designate  those  of  the 
above  intervals  which  are  defined. 

Of  these  phrases  there  may  be  taken  two  leading  views,  the 
one  regarding  them  as  chronological,  designed  to  indicate  spe- 
cific periods  of  time,  the  other  regarding  them  as  purely  sym- 
boUcsd  phrases. 

The  chronological  view,  again,  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
for  these  expressions  may  be  taken,  either  in  their  literal  sense, 
as  denoting  the  precise  periods  of  time,  which  they  express,  or 
in  a  prophetical  sense,  as  denoting  much  longer,  but  still  specific 
periods  of  time. 
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The  main  objection  to  these  phrases  being  understood  in 
their  literal  sense,  is  that  the  periods  appear  to  be  too  short. 
There  is  an  extreme  improbability  that  events,  made  the  subject 
of  so  remarkable  a  prediction,  and  in  themselves  so  important, 
as  are  this  trampling  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  prophesying  of 
the  two  witnesses  in  sackcloth,  should  endure  for  only  forty-two 
literal  months,  or  1260  natural  days.  So  brief  a  triumph  of 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  depression  of  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  event  standing  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  as  we  have  indicated  by  the  prophecy  before  us.  Besides, 
the  whole  of  the  phraseology  is  so  obviously  metaphorical,  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  dl  the  rules  of  sound  criticism  to  pick 
out  these  phrases  from  the  rest,  and  to  give  them  a  strictly 
literal  interpretation. 

Then  comes  the  other  view,  that  these  phrases,  although 
they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  chronological  sense,  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  literally,  but  as  indicating  longer  periods,  according 
to  analogies  found  in  other  prophecies  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Of  such  extensions  of  the  meaning,  the  most  probable,  because 
supported  by  the  most  distinct  ansdogies,  is  that  of  understand- 
ing each  day  to  mean  a  year.  Of  this  mode  of  interpretation 
we  have  the  most  distinct  example  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (iv. 
1-^6),  where  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  a  day  is  given  for  a  year, 
and  that  for  a  reason  which  is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  nar- 
rative. A  less  distinct  example  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(ix.  24),  where  seventy  weeks  are  used  to  denote  490  years. 
But  here  the  term  day  is  not  employed,  while  the  word  week,  or 
epoch  of  seven,  may  be  held  to  apply  to  seven  years,  as  well  as 
to  seven  days,  there  having  been,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
a  week  of  years,  as  well  as  a  week  of  days,  the  one  marked  by 
a  sabbatical  year,  as  the  other  was  by  the  Sabbath  day.  There 
are  strong  grounds  for  supposing,  however,  that,  in  other  parts 
of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  the  periods  specified  as  2300,  1290, 
and  1335  days,  may  mean  these  numbers  of  years.  But  the 
same  uncertainty  hangs  over  these,  as  over  the  periods  specified 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

There  is  another  curious  analogy  which  somewhat  favours 
this  view,  namely,  that,  supposing  the  three  and  a  half  days, 
during  which  the  witnesses  lay  dead,  to  be  three  and  a  half 
years,  this  period  would  correspond  to  that,  during  which  the 
heavens  were  shut,  and  rain  was  withheld,  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
a  coincidence  which  might  perhaps  justify  our  regarding  the 
latter  event  as  in  some  manner  foreshadowing  the  period  during 
which  prayer  and  the  divine  word  should  be  in  abeyance,  and 
when  there  should  be  a  famine  in  the  land,    not  a  famine  of 
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breads  or  a  thirst'.for  water^  but  of  hearing  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord/' — Amos  viii.  11. 

Were  this  principle  of  reckoning  days  for  years,  however, 
to  be^applied  to  the  1260  days,  and  three  and  a  half  days,  now 
under  consideration,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  years  represented  by  these  days  cannot  be  solar  years  of 
365|  days  each,  but  must  be  prophetical  years  of  only  360  days 
each ;  for  in  the  next  chapter,  the  1260  days  are  called  a  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,  or  three  and  a  half  times ;  and  it  is  not 
365J,  but  360  multiplied  by  three  and  a  half,  that  gives  1260. 
Hence,  to  find  the  number  of  solar  years,  we  must  multiply 
1260  by  360,  and  divide  by  365J,  which  gives  nearly  1245  solar 
years.  Again,  the  three  and  a  half  days  would,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, represent  1260  natural  days,  and  we  should  err,  were  we, 
by  taking  three  and  a  half  solar  years,  to  reckon  1278  days ; 
and  we  should  err  still  more,  were  we  to  reckon  the  number  of 
days  to  be  1275  or  1276,  by  taking  three  solar  years,  and  adding 
thereto  only  180  days,  the  half  of  a  prophetical  year  of  360 
days.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  any  chronological  calculations, 
or  coincidences,  founded  on  reckoning  the  three  and  a  half 
days  to  represent  either  1278,  or  1276,  or  1275  natural  days, 
must  be  fallacious.  So  also  must  be  any  such  calculations 
as  would  make  the  1260  days  represent  that  number  of  solar 
years  of  365^  days,  instead  of  1260  prophetic  years  of  360  days 
each. 

Were  this  principle  to  be  applied,  it  would  have  to  be  further 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  language  of  the  prophecy  leaves  it  un- 
certain whether  the  entire  period  represented  by  1260  days, 
during  which  the  witnesses  are  to  prophecy  in  sackcloth,  must 
completely  elapse,  before  the  beast,  ascending  out  of  the  abyss, 
begins  to  make  war  upon  them — or  whether  this  warfare  com- 
mences before  the  lapse  of  the  defined  period ;  so  as  to  make 
the  death  of  the  witnesses  coincide  with  the  termination  of  the 
1260  days,  or  prophetical  years — the  duration  of  the  warfare 
being  quite  undefined.  There  must  then  be  a  period  of  exactly 
1260  natural  days,  during  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wit- 
nesses lie  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  nations ;  and  thereafter  a 
certain  period  has  to  elapse  between  the  revival  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  termination  of  the  divine  mystery,  by  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  becoming  our 
Lord's  and  his  Christ's. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis  are  drawn  from  analogies,  and  these  not  of  a 
very  strong  kind — far  too  weak  to  overcome  the  very  formidable 
objection  which  lies  against  this  mode  of  reckoning.    For  the 
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principle  of  unity  of  interpretation  would  require,  that  the 
same  method  should  be  applied  to  all  the  periods  specified  in 
the  course  of  the  prophecy.  We  should  then  have  to  reckon 
the  five  months^  duration  of  the  locust  plague  to  be  150  pro- 
phetical years,  and  to  interpret  the  hour,  day,  month  and  year 
of  the  plague  symbolized  by  the  four  angels,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. But  most  startling  of  all,  we  should  have  to  apply  it  to 
the  1000  years,  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  as  the 
duration  of  the  triumphant  reign  of  Christianity  in  the  pre- 
sent world — thus  extending  that  period  to  860,000  years,  of 
360  days  each.  Now  this  is  a  prolongation  of  the  temporal 
system  of  the  world,  which  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  impro- 
bable, and  it  would  require  some  very  strong  evidence  indeed, 
in  favour  of  this  principle,  before  such  an  extension  could  be 
permitted.  This,  moreover,  is  a  case  to  which  the  principle  of 
unity  of  interpretation  very  clearly  applies;  for  no  possible 
reason  could  be  assigned  why,  in  one  part  of  the  prophecy, 
1260  prophetic  years  should  be  called  1260  days,  and  in  another 
part  of  the  prophecy  a  thousand  years  should  be  called  simply  a 
thousand  years.  Nay  more,  this  hypothesis  would  introduce 
into  the  prophecy  a  principle  of  deception,  which  cannot  be 
recognized  in  any  divine  communication. 

For,  in  the  designating  of  the  period,  during  which  the 
witnesses  are  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth,  as  only  1260  days,  while 
the  period  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  on  the  earth  is  stated 
to  be  a  thousand  years,  there  is  an  evident  design  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  latter  period  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  dura- 
tion— that  the  space  of  time,  during  which  the  witnesses  should 
be  doomed  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth,  should  be  short,  compared 
with  the  long  period,  during  which  Christianity  is  to  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  deception  and  wickedness  in  the  temporal 
state  of  the  world.  But  were  we  to  interpret  the  1000  years 
literally,  and  the  1260  days  on  the  principle  of  assigning  a 
year  to  each  day,  we  should  wholly  reverse  the  idea ;  for  then 
the  period  during  which  the  witnesses  are  to  prophesy  in  sack- 
cloth would  exceed,  by  nearly  a  fourth  part,  the  period  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  on  the  earth,  and  we  should  thus  be 
making  the  prophecy  convey  a  false  impression  as  respects  the 
comparative  lengths  of  these  two  periods. 

Besides  these  very  grave  objections  to  each  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  the  chronological  hypothesis  divides  itself, 
there  is  another  which  applies  generally  to  the  principle  of  in- 
terpreting these  phrases  according  to  either  of  these  chrono- 
logical methods.  It  is  this.  Our  Saviour  declares  to  his  dis- 
ciples: ^^It  is  not  given  to  you  to  know  the  times  and  the 
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seasons/'  Now  this  declaration  renders  it  highly  improbable 
that^  in  this  prophecy,  there  should  have  been  such  indications 
of  the  times  and  the  seasons  as  should  render  them  capable  of 
being  ascertained  by  anticipation,  of  being  exactly  calculated 
beforehand,  by  a  skilful  application  of  scriptural  analogies.  It 
is  plain^  that  the  principle  of  taking  a  day  for  a  year  being 
based  solely  on  the  analogies  furnished  by  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  was  ascertainable,  or  at  least  might  be 
readily  conjectured ;  so  that  these  periods,  and  all  others  hing- 
ing upon  them,  might  be  calculated  before  the  events ;  and 
thus  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  would  be  falsified. 

This  objection,  however,  applies  only  to  such  a  method  of 
interpretation  as  would  render  the  epochs  specified  capable  of 
being  ascertained  by  anticipation;  and  wordd  not  affect  any 
principle  which  should  so  connect  the  events  with  chronological 
epochs,  as  to  make  it  clear  after  the  events  that  the  prophecy 
did  really  correctly  foretell  the  occurrences,  as  respects  their 
order  and  duration. 

The  purely  chronological  method  of  interpretation  being 
opposed  by  such  formidable  difficulties,  it  remains  for  us  to  seek 
a  more  probable  solution  in  the  symbolical  principle.  This 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  already  recognized  in  the  case 
of  the  locusts,  where  the  life-time  of  the  physical  locust  was 
shewn  to  symbolize  the  whole  period  of  the  duration  of  the 
moral  disorders  typified  by  those  creatures,  but  without  defining 
that  period.  It  has  been  also  shewn  to  be  highly  probable  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  the  hour,  day,  month  and  year  of 
the  visitations,  represented  by  the  four  angels — these  periods 
symbolizing  the  increasing  intervals  of  time  at  which  the  four 
successive  visitations,  all  of  the  same  kind,  should  begin  their 
action,  but  without  defining  those  intervals.  Now,  if  we  could 
apply  a  similar  symbolical  method  to  the  1260  days^  and  the 
three  and  a  half  days,  and  also  to  the  1000  years,  the  principle 
of  unity  of  interpretation  would  be  preserved  intact.  With 
respect  to  the  1000  years,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced ; 
for  it  is  a  not  uncommon  mode  of  expressing,  metaphorically, 
a  very  long  but  indefinite  period  of  time.  About  the  1260 
days  and  three  and  a  half  days,  however,  there  is  a  peculiar 
character  which  forbids  our  regarding  them  in  this  purely  inde- 
finite sense ;  and  we  must  therefore  look  for  some  more  specific 
symbolical  meaning  to  be  attached  to  them. 

It  cannot  escape  notice  that  both  of  these  periods  are  hemi- 
cycles — the  shorter,  three  and  a  half  days,  being  half  a  week  ; 
the  longer,  forty-two  months,  or  1260  days,  being  half  a  week 
of  years.    The  entire  cycles,  of  which  these  are  the  halves — 
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namely,  seven  days  and  eighty-four  months,  involve  the  two 
apocaljrptic  numbers  of  perfection— seven  and  twelve, — ^the 
eighty-four  months  being  the  product  of  these  two  numbers,  so 
making  completeness  in  an  emphatic  sense.  There  being  thus 
stamped  on  the  face  of  these  two  periods  a  decided  cyclical 
character,  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  what  are  the  cycles  here 
symbolized ;  for  the  specification  of  half  cycles  obviously  im- 
plies the  existence  of  the  whole  cycles,  of  which  they  are  the 
halves. 

Now,  the  symbolical  principle  of  interpretation  requires  us 
to  regard  these,  not  as  physical  but  as  moral  cycles— the  inter- 
vals between  two  great  epochs  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  more  especially  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion — the  one  cycle  being  of  much  longer  duration  than  the 
other.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  one 
should  be  exactly  360  times  longer  than  the  other,  according  to 
the  proportion  which  1260  bear  to  three  and  a  half  days.  It  is 
enough  that  the  disproportion  between  the  two  be  very  con- 
siderable. This  principle  we  have  already  recognized  in  the 
case  of  the  hour,  day,  month  and  year,  with  respect  to  which  it 
has  been  shewn  to  be  highly  improbable  that  they  represent  the 
precise  relative  durations  of  four  successive  intervals,  although 
the  likelihood  be  great  that  they  do  represent  four  successive 
intervals,  each  longer  than  the  preceding. 

But,  while  the  symbolical  principle  requires  us  to  regard  the 
cycles  as  being  not  physical  but  moral,  it  does  not  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  the  Deity  may,  for  a  wise  purpose,  have  established 
some  relation  between  the  moral  and  certain  physical  cycles.  True, 
it  is  affirmed  that  with  God  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;  ^'  so  that  He  does  not  regulate 
his  moral  government  of  the  world  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets.  Still,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  for  some  wise  end, 
such,  for  example,  as  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
more  remarkable  and  striking,  the  Deity  may,  in  some  cases, 
make  moral  cycles  correspond  to  certain  physical  cycles. 

Thus,  two  suppositions  arise  out  of  the  symbolical  principle 
of  interpretation.  First,  that  the  moral  cycles  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  any  physical  cycles ;  or,  second,  that  God 
has,  for  wise  ends,  and  in  the  present  case,  perhaps,  to  render 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  more  striking,  established  a  con- 
nexion between  these  moral  cycles  and  certain  physical  cycles. 
Of  these  two  suppositions,  the  former  possesses  the  greatest 
amount  of  inherent  and  antecedent  probablility ;  for  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  moral  events  and  the  physical 
revolutions  of  the  planets ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  antecedently 
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presumed  in  any  particular  case.  Indeed^  nothing  could  jusify 
our  recognition^  in  any  instance^  of  such  a  relation^  save  the 
detection  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of  a  coincidence  so 
marked  as  to  render  it  evident  that  the  Deity  has^  for  some  wise 
end^  made  a  moral  cycle  to  coincide  with  a  physical. 

On  the  other  hand^  if  such  a  coincidence  should  be  found  in 
the  case  before  us^  the  objection  arising  out  of  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  "  it  is  not  given  to  you  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons/^  would  not  affect  our  recognition  of  the  relation ;  for 
it  is  plain  that  the  connexion  between  a  moral  and  a  physical 
cycle  being  inherently  improbable,  no  calculation  could  be 
founded  on  the  presumption  that  such  a  relation  might  exist ; 
and  even  if  it  were  suspected,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess 
beforehand  what  particular  physical  cycle  might  in  any  instance 
correspond  with  the  moral. 

These  two  suppositions,  then,  fall  to  be  separately  considered ; 
and  the  first,  being  the  simpler,  demands  our  earliest  attention. 

Now,  the  existence  of  a  great  moral  cycle  in  the  case  before 
us  admits  of  no  doubt ;  for  we  have  it  clearly  indicated  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  angel,  with  respect  to  its  termination.  It 
is  equally  evident,  that  the  moral  cycle  referred  to  is  that  long 
interval  during  which  there  was  an  apparent  delay  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should 
become  our  Lord's  and  his  Christ's. 

In  determining  the  commencement  of  this  cycle,  we  must 
consider  the  point  of  time  when  the  followers  of  Christ  might 
entertain  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  promise  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled ;  for  it  is  only  from  that  point  that  the  apparent  de- 
lay in  its  fiilfilment  could  be  properly  regarded  as  a  divine  mys- 
tery. Now,  when  we  examine  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  (in 
Matt,  xxiv.),  on  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment, it  will  be  perceived  to  contain  a  prediction  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  in  Church  and 
State,  which  he  foreshadows  in  highly  figurative  language,  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory.  This  prediction,  which  the  event 
shews  to  have  referred  to  the  great  development  of  the  Christian 
religion  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  Judaism,  was  obviously 
liable  to  be  so  misunderstood  by  the  early  Christians  as  to  lead 
them,  from  that  moment,  to  expect  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  were  about  to  become  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ ; 
and  from  that  time  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
would  appear  to  them  a  mystery  of  God. 

In  seeking  for  the  terminal  point  of  the  cycle,  again,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  guard  the  mind  against  the  mistake  of 
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regarding  the  mere  nominal  adoption  of  Christianity,  by  any 
ruler  or  nation,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The  sovereign 
may  call  himself  a  Christian,  and  his  kingdom  Christian ;  yet 
he,  personally,  may  remain  unconverted  in  heart,  and  his  king- 
dom may  be  continued  to  be  ruled  on  mere  worldly  maxims, 
principles  and  considerations ;  but  the  prophecy  would,  in  that 
case,  still  remain  unfulfilled.  Nothing  could  justify  the  song 
of  triumph,  which  followed  the  blast  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
except  the  public  recognition  of  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines 
and  principles  of  Christianity  by  several  of  the  sovereigns  and 
and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  their  making  these  doctrines 
and  principles  the  rule  and  guide,  not  only  of  their  private 
lives,  but  of  their  government  in  their  several  dominions.  For 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming  those  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ  means  that  the  sovereigns  not  only  acknowledge  Christ 
as  their  supreme  head  and  ruler,  but  that  in  governing  their 
kingdoms  they  apply  the]  pure  principles  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity as  maxims  of  state,  and  are  guided  by  them  in  their 
dealings  with  all  classes  of  their  subjects. 

In  the  search  for  this  terminal  epoch,  we  have  a  guide  in 
the  terms  of  the  song  of  triumph ;  for  it  obviously  implies  that 
several  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  became  those  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Christ  about  the  same  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  had  become'  Chris- 
tian before  this  triumph  was  proclaimed.  It  would  be  enough 
that  several  of  them  at  once  acknowledged  pure  Christianity  as 
the  rule  and  principle  of  their  government,  for  there  would 
thus  be  an  end  put  to  the  mystery  of  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise ;  although  the  completion  of  that  fulfilment  might 
be  yet  further  postponed.  But  from  the  mention  of  several 
kingdoms  it  is  necessary,  in  searching  for  the  period,  to  look 
beyond  the  time  when  the  nominally  Christian  community  was 
all  embraced  within  one  great  empire,  ruled  by  one  supreme 
head,  and  to  extend  our  research  into  those  times  when  the 
Christian  community  became  distributed  over  several  separate 
kingdoms. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  trace  out  the  historical 
epoch  to  which  the  song  of  triumph  refers.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  have  indicated  the  general  principles  which  must  guide  the 
inquirer.  Let  us,  meanwhile,  assume  that  the  epoch  is  found ; 
then  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
and  this  epoch  of  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becom- 
ing those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  is  the  great  moral  cycle 
to  which  the  angel  refers  in  his  proclamation,  and  may  be 
called  "  the  cycle  of  the  mystery.'^ 
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Now^  the  principle  of  Bymbolical  interpretation  requires  that^ 
whatever  may  be  the  physical  duration  of  this  moral  cycle^  it 
should  be  that  period  which  in  the  prophecy  is  symbolized 
under  the  metaphor  of  the  physical  cycle  of  a  week  of  years^  or 
eighty-four  months — and  that  the  half  of  this  cycle  is  what  is  re- 
presented rmder  the  metaphor  of  forty-two  months^  or  1260  days. 

What  is  required  for  the  verification  of  this  principle^  then, 
in  the  case  before  us^  is  that  assuming  the  period  designated  as 
forty-two  months,  during  which  the  majority,  composed  of 
worldly-minded  men  in  the  nominally  Christian  community, 
trampled  on  the  minority,  composed  of  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  period  designated  as  1260  days,  during  which 
the  two  witnesses  of  divine  truth,  the  written  Word  and  public 
prayer  fell  into  such  discredit,  that  those  who  adhered  to  them 
mourned,  as  it  were,  in  sackcloth — assuming  these  two  periods 
to  be  concurrent,  and  to  constitute  one  epoch,  the  historical 
inquirer  should  be  able  to  shew  that  this  epoch  is  exactly  half  of 
the  great  cycle  of  the  mystery,  whatever  may  be  its  physical 
duration;  just  as  the  forty-two  months  constitute  one  half  of 
the  week  of  years  which  symbolizes  the  entire  cycle. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced  from  one  of  dates  to  one  of 
proportion ;  for  the  prophecy  does  not  give  any  indication  such 
as  would  enable  an  enquirer  to  discover,  by  anticipation,  what 
is  the  precise  position  of  this  hemi-cycle  of  mourning  in  the 
great  cycle  of  the  mystery.  That  position  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  two  limiting  events.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  worldly-minded  professors  of 
Christianity,  finding  themselves  superior  in  number  to  the  true 
disciples,  began  to  tyrannize  over  them,  and  to  corrupt  the  pure 
doctrines  and  rituals  of  Christianity  by  superstitious  traditions 
and  practices.  This  marks  the  commencement  of  the  hemi- 
cycle  of  mourning.  Its  termination,  again,  is  less  certain.  It 
is  either  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  power  symbolized  by 
the  beast  begins  to  wage  open  warfare  against  the  reading  and 
expounding  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people,  and  the  offering 
up  of  public  prayer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood  by 
them ;  or  else  it  is  the  dose  of  that  warfare,  by  the  reduction 
of  these  two  great  means  of  grace,  and  witnesses  for  the  truth 
of  God,  to  mere  lifeless  forms — quite  unavailing  for  the  spiritual 
nourishment  of  the  people  called  by  the  name  of  Christ. 

What  is  required,  then,  is  to  shew  that  the  interval  between 
the  commencement  of  the  tyranny  of  the  nominal  over  the  true 
Christians,  and  either  the  beginning  of  the  open  warfare  by  the 
power  represented  by  the  beast,  or  its  close  in  the  death  of  the 
witnesses,  is,  in  duration,  one  half  of  the  interval  between  the 
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fall  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiilfilmeut  of 
the  promise,  by  a  considerable  namber  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  becoming  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ.  The  cycle 
of  mourning  must  be  shewn  to  be  half  of  the  cycle  of  the 
mystery.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  proof  of  the  symbolical  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  as  applicable  to  the  twenty-four  months 
and  the  1260  days,  will  be  complete. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  shorter  cycle,  which  is  symbolized 
by  a  week  of  seven  days,  its  terminal  point  evidently  coincides 
with  the  termination  of  the  cycle  of  the  mystery ;  but  its  com- 
mencement is  not  quite  so  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  for  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  space  of  three  and  a 
half  days  typifies  the  whole  time  during  which  the  witnesses  lie 
dead,  or  only  the  time  during  which  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  roused  to  the  contemplation  of  their  state  of  deadness.  The 
latter  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable  of  the  two ;  for  had 
it  been  intended  to  define  the  whole  period  of  their  bodies 
lying  dead,  the  defining  phrase  would  have  been  applied  at  first 
to  the  statement  that  their  bodies  lay  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
city.  But  the  limitation  of  the  period  is  applied  more  especially 
to  the  act  of  the  nations — their  gazing  on  the 'dead  bodies — 
that  is,  their  having  their  attention  roused  to  this  state  of  dead- 
ness. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable undefined  interval  between  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  witnesses  were  reduced  to  lifeless  forms,  and  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  attention  of  the  nations  began  to  be  attracted 
to  this  their  lifeless  condition. 

Hence,  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  hemi-cycle  embraces 
only  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  state  of  deadness  into 
which  the  witnesses  had  been  reduced  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  nations,  it  is  not  so  clear  whether  the  entire  cycle,  of  which 
this  epoch  forms  the  half,  commences  with  this  awaJ^ening  of 
the  nations,  or  with  the  actual  death  of  the  witnesses.  If  with 
the  latter,  then  the  second  half  of  the  cycle  will  fall  to  be  divided 
between  the  period  during  which  the  dead  bodies  lay  unobserved, 
and  the  period  from  the  revival  of  the  witnesses  to  the  end  of 
the  cycle.  But  if  the  cycle  commence  with  the  awakening  of 
the  nations,  then  its  second  half  will  be  the  interval  between 
the  revival  of  the  witnesses  and  the  point  of  time  when  some  of 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  became  those  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ ;  and  these  two  periods  would  thus  be  exactly  equal  to 
each  other.  A  careful  examination  of  the  events  can  alone  de- 
cide which  of  these  two  views  is  the  more  correct.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  found  that  the  period  during  which  the  attention  of 
the  nations  was  called  to  the  deadness  of  the  witnesses  was 
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equal  either  to  that  which  intervened  between  their  revival  and 
the  end  of  the  great  cycle — or  to  this  latter  interval  united  to 
that  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  awakening  of  the  nations,  then  the  proof  of  the  symbolical 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  complete,  and  we  must  regard 
the  three  and  a  half  days,  or  half  week,  to  mean  the  half  of  a 
smaller  moral  cycle  involved  in  the  larger,  and  terminating  at 
the  same  point  of  time.  This  smaller  cycle  we  may  call  "  the 
cycle  of  the  witnesses,^'  and  the  hemi-cycle,  during  which  the 
nations  contemplated  their  lifeless  forms,  we  may  call  "the 
hemi-cycle  of  contemplation.^'  Thus  we  shall  have,  first — "  the 
great  cycle  of  the  mystery,'^  and  its  half,  "  the  hemi-cycle  of 
mourning,"  so  placed  in  it  as  to  allow  an  undefined  interval  both 
before  and  after  the  hemi-cycle.  We  shall  next  have  "  the  cycle 
of  the  witnesses"  and  its  half,  "  the  hemi-cycle  of  contempla- 
tion." The  cycle  of  the  witnesses  will  terminate  at  the  same 
time  with  the  cycle  of  the  mystery;  but  the  position  of  the 
hemi-cycle  of  contemplation  is  left  by  the  prophecy  uncertain, 
seeing  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  cycle  of  the  wit- 
nesses ought  to  commence  coincidently  with  the  hemi-cycle 
of  contemplation  or  with  the  death  of  the  witnesses  at  a  prior 
date. 

The  proof  of  this  method  of  interpretation  depends  entirely 
on  the  result  of  the  historical  investigation  into  which  it  is  not 
our  province  to  enter ;  suffice  it  to  have  indicated  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  It  is  allowable,  however,  here  to  consider  the  ab- 
stract probability  of  this  method  as  compared  with  that  of 
reckoning  a  year  for  each  day,  a  comparison  in  which  we  may 
be  greatly  helped  by  an  examination  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  several  cycles.  Whatever  view  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  1260  and  three  and  a  half  days  being  both  hemi-cycles,  the 
existence  of  the  whole  cycles  to  which  they  severally  corre- 
spond is  implied.  If  the  principle  of  holding  each  day  to  mean 
a  year,  then,  be  correct,  there  must  exist  two  cycles,  the  one 
composed  of  seven  "  times"  each  time  consisting  of  360  years, 
and  each  year  of  360  days ;  the  other  also  composed  of  seven 
"  times/'  but  each  "  time"  consisting  of  only  360  natural  days. 
In  the  former  case  we  should  further  expect  each  time  of  360 
years  to  be  a  distinct  and  recognizable  epoch,  well  defined  by 
some  remarkable  events. 

On  the  symbolical  principle,  again,  the  composition  of  the 
cycles  would  be  diflferent.  Both  cycles  would  be  simply  moral, 
the  intervals  between  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  religious  his- 
tory  of  the  human  race ;  each,  however,  would  in  like  manner 
be  divisible  into  seven  periods ;  but  these  would  not  be  of  any 
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definite  jvAy^ca/  duration,  or  separated  from  each  other  by  well- 
marked  physical  limitations.  They  would  simply  be  seven  dis- 
tinct and  clearly  recognizable  stages  in  the  moral  and  religious 
history  of  the  world. 

Now  the  question  comes  before  us  in  this  shape — ^which  is 
the  more  probable  composition  of  these  cycles,  the  chronological 
or  the  moral.  And  to  this  inquiry  the  prophecy  itself  furnishes 
a  reply.  We  have  a  clear  intimation  of  the  existence  of  seven 
periods  marked  by  particular  stages  in  the  moral  and  religious 
history  of  the  world,  but  we  have  no  indication  that  these 
periods  each  consisted  of  360  years,  each  year  of  360  days,  or 
indeed  that  they  were  of  any  definite  chronological  duration 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  fair  evidence  that  these 
periods  in  some  instances  merged  into  one  another,  the  peculia- 
rities of  one  period  subsisting  after  those  of  a  succeeding  period 
had  began  to  develop  themselves.  In  those  instances  moreover 
where  a  specific  physical  duration  appears  to  be  assigned  to  the 
intervals,  they  are  not  periods  of  360  years,  but  different  phy- 
sical cycles,  pretty  evidently  used  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  cycle,  that  of  the  mystery,  its 
division  into  seven  stages  is  very  clearly  marked  by  the  seven 
trumpets.  The  proclamation  of  the  angel,  impersonating  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  compels  us  to  regard  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  as  marking  the  close  of  this  cyde ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  sounding  of  each  of  the  preceding  trumpets  in 
like  manner  marks  the  ending  of  the  preceding  stage.  Thus 
the  first  stage  will  commence  with  the  overthrow  of  Judaism, 
symbolized  by  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  turning  of  the  moon 
into  blood,  and  the  falling  of  the  stars,  which  followed  the 
breaking  of  the  sixth  seal,  and  will  end  with  the  blast  of  the 
first  trumpet.  The  second  stage  will  end  with  the  blast  of  the 
second  trumpet,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  ends  with  the  blast 
of  the  seventh  trumpet. 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  these  seven  stages  are  mcral 
epochs,  each  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  human  society.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  shew  that  they  were  of  equal  physical  duration,  far 
less  to  prove  that  each  continued  for  exactly  360  years  of  360 
days.  The  evidence  is  all  the  other  way,  indicating  that  the 
physical  duration  of  these  several  stages  in  the  cycle  were  very 
imequal,  while  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  we  have 
evidence  of  no  small  strength  that  the  immoralities  which  cha- 
racterized the  sixth,  symbolized  by  the  locusts,  continued  to 
subsist  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  period.  We  are 
therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  these  seven  stages  were 
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not  physical  periods  of  equal  duration^  but  merely  moral  epochs 
of  unequal  length,  yet  marked  by  very  distinct  metaphysical 
peculiarities.  The  component  parts  of  the  great  cycle  being 
thus  seven  moral  epochs,  the  probability  that  the  cycle  itself  is  a 
greater  moral  epoch  becomes  very  strong.  But  if  the  entire 
cycle  be  moral,  the  hemi-cycles  must  also  be  moral,  consequently 
the  half  week  of  years  ought  to  be  taken,  not  in  a  physical  but 
in  a  metaphysical  sense* 

With'  respect  to  the  smaller  cycle,  that  of  the  witnesses,  the 
occurrence  of  seven  stages  is  quite  as  plainly  marked ;  but  there 
is  a  little  dubiety  introduced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
phecy does  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  cycle  commences 
with  the  war  waged  by  the  beast  against  the  witnesses,  or  with 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Neither  does  it  indicate  with  precision 
whether  the  hemi-cycle  of  contemplation  embraces  the  whole 
period  of  their  deadness,  or  only  that  portion  of  it  during  which 
the  attention  of  the  nations  was  called  to  their  lifeless  forms. 
This  circumstance  introduces  some  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
proper  method  of  dividing  the  cycle.  Supposing  it  to  commence 
with  the  war,  and  that  the  period  during  which  the  witnesses 
lie  dead  is  not  to  be  divided  into  two,  then  the  seven  stages 
would  be  the  following : — First,  the  stage  of  warfare  between 
the  beast  and  the  witnesses;  second,  that  of  their  deadness; 
third,  that  of  their  revival ;  fourth,  that  of  their  exaltation ; 
fifth,  that  of  the  great  popular  commotion  typified  by  the  earth- 
quake ;  sixth,  the  falling  away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  great 
city  of  one-tenth  part  of  its  former  citizens,  and  the  loss  of  repu- 
tation sustained  by  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had  acquired  a 
name  for  sanctity,  and  seventh,  the  repentance  of  the  remnant. 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  period  of  the  deadness  of  the  witnesses 
is  to  be  divided  into  two ;  then  the  earthquake  and  its  conse- 
quences must  be  thrown  into  one,  and  this  appears  the  more 
probable  arrangement,  seeing  the  fall  of  the  tenth  of  the  city, 
and  the  loss  of  reputation  sustained  by  the  seven  thousand,  are 
specified  as  concomitants  of  the  earthquake.  The  seven  stages 
will  therefore  be — ^first,  the  war;  second,  the  death  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  third,  the  contemplation  of  their  deadness  by  the  nations ; 
fourth,  their  revival ;  fifth,  their  exaltation;  sixth,  the  earthquake 
and  its  concomitants ;  and  seventh,  the  repentance  of  the  rem- 
nant. If  the  cycle  is  to  commence  with  the  death  of  the  wit- 
nesses, again  a  corresponding  change  must  be  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  other  divisions  so  as  to  complete  the  seven. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  these  are  all  moral  epochs,  and  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  evidence  to  shew  that  they  were  of  equal 
duration,  far  less  to  make  it  clear  that  each  lasted  for  exactly 
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360  natural  days,  consequently  there  are  the  same  grounds  as 
in  the  former  case  for  preferring  the  view  that  the  cycle,  as  well 
as  the  component  parts,  is  a  moral  rather  than  ^physical  epoch, 
and  that  the  physical  hemi-cyde  specified  ought  therefore  to  be 
taken  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 

Viewing  the  cycles  in  connexion  with  their  seven  constituent 
parts,  there  is  a  mode  of  regarding  the  hemi-cycles  which  might 
readily  occur  to  the  mind,  but  which  nevertheless  is  inadmis- 
sible, and  against  which  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ghard.  It 
is  this ;  seeing  the  entire  cycle  in  each  case  consists  of  seven 
moral  epochs,  might  not  the  hemi-cycle  consist  of  three  of  those 
epochs  and  half  of  another  7  This  view,  though  plausible  at  first 
sight,  is  excluded  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  cycle,  because  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  the  events  constituting  the  seven  epochs  of 
the  cycle,  it  is  evident  that  the  hemi-cycle  of  contemplation 
constitutes  one  of  them  by  itself,  consequently  the  epoch  during 
which  the  nations  contemplated  the  deadness  of  the  witnesses 
must  be  equal  in  duration  to  all  the  others  put  together.  But 
the  principle  of  unity  of  interpretation  requires  that  we  should 
apply  the  same  rule  also  to  the  larger  cycle,  and  indeed  the 
tenor  of  the  symbolization  renders  it  pretty  evident  that  the 
hemi-cycle  of  mourning  is  embraced  in  the  last  of  the  seven 
epochs  into  which  that  cycle  is  divided,  so  that  the  duration  of 
the  seventh  must  be  greater  than  the  conjoined  duration  of  all 
the  rest.  Consequently  in  neither  case  is  it  admissible  to  regard 
the  hemi-cycle  as  composed  of  three  of  those  epochs  and  half  of 
another. 

There  is  an  advantage  attending  the  symbolical  principle  of 
interpretation  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  but  which  it  may 
be  well  here  to  mark.  If  we  here  adopt  the  principle  of  reckon- 
ing a  year  for  each  day,  then  must  we  of  necessity  regard  the 
forty-two  months,  during  which  the  Gentiles  trampled  on  the 
holy  city,  and  the  1260  days  of  the  witnesses  prophesying  in 
sackcloth,  as  identical  and  concurrent  periods,  both  consisting  of 
1260  years,  each  year  of  twelve  months,  each  month  containing 
exactly  thirty  days.  But  from  this  necessity  we  are  by  the 
symbolical  principle  entirely  relieved.  BiCgarding  both  the 
forty-two  months  and  the  1260  days  as  symbolical  expressions, 
denoting  the  halves  of  great  moral  cycles,  they  may  each  be  the 
same  half  of  one  cycle,  or  the  halves  of  different  cycles,  or  dif- 
ferent halves  of  the  same  cycle.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable 
that  resort  should  here  have  been  had  to  a  different  mode  of  ex- 
pression if  the  ideals  were  absolutely  identical,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  its  repetition  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  vision  in  which  the  duration  of  the  power 
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of  the  beast  is  denoted  by  forty-two  months^  while  that  of  the 
flight  of  the  woman  is  denoted  by  1260  days.  It  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  this  variation  of  expression  is  adopted  for  no  pur- 
pose whatever,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  intended  to  intimate  some  distinction 
between  the  two  moral  cycles  thus  designated.  The  resort  to 
the  larger  units  of  months  in  the  one  case  may  be  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  one  hemi-cycle  is  the  half  of  a  greater  cycle 
than  is  the  other,  or  at  least  that  the  cycle  whose  half  is  thus 
symbolized  is  diflTerent  in  its  commencement  and  its  ending 
from  the  other. 

Although  the  evidence  is  very  clear  that  the  hemi-cycle  of 
mourning  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  if  not 
before  it,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
nominal  Christians  over  the  true  disciples  terminated  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  the  symbolization 
is  all  the  other  way,  leading  to  the  inference  that  this  tyranny 
survived  not  only  the  death  but  also  the  exaltation  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  extended  far  into  the  ulterior  period  to  which  the 
symbolization  of  the  seventh  trumpet  relates.  Such  an  exten- 
sion appears  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  mere  chronological 
interpretation  of  the  forty-two  months  and  the  1260  days.  But 
if  we  regard  them  symbolically  as  merely  modes  of  expressing 
the  halves  of  moral  cycles,  then  we  are  at  liberty  to  view  the 
cycles  to  which  they  severally  appertain  as  quite  distinct ;  that 
to  which  the  1260  days  belongs  commencing  with  the  fall  of 
Judaism,  and  ending  with  the  establishment  of  certain  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  on  purely  Christian  principles.  We 
have  not  yet  before  us  sufficient  information  to  determine 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  cycle  to  which  the  forty-two 
months  belong.  All  that  we  can  ascertain  as  yet  is,  that  the 
hemi-cycle  itself  commences  with  the  period  when  the  false  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  began  to  outnumber  and  tyrannize  over 
the  true,  but  it  appears  to  extend  onward  to  a  terminal  point 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  until  we  make  further 
progress  in  our  researches. 

It  remains  that  we  develop  the  second  supposition  arising 
out  of  the  symbolical  method  of  interpretation,  namely,  that  the 
Deity  may  possibly  have  for  wise  ends  established  a  relation  be- 
tween the  two  moral  cycles  (those  of  the  mystery  and  of  the  wit- 
nesses), and  certain  physical  cycles.  This  supposition,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  so  inherently  improbable  that  nothing  could 
justify  it  except  the  detection  after  the  events  of  such  a 
marked  coincidence  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
moral  are  really  related  to  certain  physical  cycles,  for  such  a 
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coincidence  could  never  be  anticipated  from  any  prior  consi- 
derations. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  physical  cycles  are  the  four  fol- 
lowing : — First,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  nineteen  years ;  second, 
the  cycle  of  the  sun,  twenty-eight  years ;  third,  the  cyde  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  Paschal  cycle,  found  by  multiplying  these  two 
numbers  together,  and  hence  consisting  of  532  years.  This 
cycle  brings  the  Paschal  feast  round  to  the  same  day ;  fourth, 
the  cynic  cycle,  or  cycle  of  the  Dog-star,  embracing  1460  years. 
This  cycle  is  the  period  during  which  the  quarter  days,  whereby 
the  solar  year  exceeds  365  days,  accumulate  into  a  year,  so  that 
were  each  year  reckoned  as  consisting  of  only  365  days  there 
would  have  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  every  1460  years  an  extra 
year  to  rectify  the  calendar.  This  was  the  method  of  reckoning 
followed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  four  most  remarkable 
chronological  cycles  are  therefore  respectively  19,  28,  532  and 
1460  years,  and  these  present  this  &cility  for  adaptation  to 
moral  cycles  that  they  may  start  from  any  point  of  time,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  purely  astronomical  cycles,  such  as 
those  connected  with  particular  positions  of  the  perihelion  or 
equinoxial  points. 

Now  if  the  result  of  the  historical  investigation  should  be 
to  render  it  evident  that  the  termination  of  the  cycle  of  the 
mystery  took  place  in  the  1461st  year  from  its  commencement, 
then  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that, 
for  the  better  verification  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  the  Deity 
had  brought  the  moral  cycle  of  the  mystery  to  concide  with  the 
cynic  cycle — making  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  by  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming 
those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  to  take  place  in  the  1461st 
year  from  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  in  Church 
and  state. 

If  such  a  decided  coincidence  can  be  traced,  then  the 
hemi-cycle  of  forty-two  months  or  1260  days,  would  sym- 
bolize half  of  the  cynic  cycle,  or  730  years;  and  it  would 
remain  to  be  shewn  historically,  that  this  was  the  length  of 
the  period  during  which  the  two  witnesses  prophesied  in  sack- 
cloth. 

We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  a  similar  halving  of  a 
moral  cycle,  in  the  case  of  the  interval  between  the  date  of  our 
Saviour^s  birth  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by  his  death.  Indeed  there 
is  a  curious  cyclical  character  presented  by  the  events  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord: — the  period  of  his  ministry  lasted  for 
six  years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  entered  into  his  rest;  while 
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his  whole  mortal  career  was  composed  of  six  periods^  each  of 
six  years.* 

Again^  with  respect  to  the  shorter  cycle — that  of  the  wit- 
nesses— ^if  the  result  of  the  historical  inquiry  should  render  it 
clear  that  at  the  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  before  the 
termination  of  the  cycle  of  the  mystery,  there  happened  an 
event  which  could  be  plainly  recognized  as  a  decided  revival  of 
the  testimony  of  the  two  great  means  of  grace,  the  Word  of  God 
and  put)lic  prayer,  in  a  language  understood  by  the  people,  as 
witnesses  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
if  it  could  be  further  shewn,  that  at  the  distance  of  other  nine 
and  a  half  years  previous  to  this  revival,  the  attention  of  earnest 
men,  and  through  them  of  the  nations  generally,  began  to  be 
attracted  to  the  condition  of  mere  lifeless  forms,  into  which  these 
two  witnesses  had  fallen,  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  for  the  better  verification  of  this  prophecy 
the  Deity  had  brought  the  cycle  of  the  witnesses  to  correspond 
with  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  But  if  it  should  be 
found  that  these  two  events  occurred  at  the  respective  distances 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-eight  years,  before  the  termination  of  the 
cycle  of  the  mystery,  then  we  should  conclude  that  the  cycle  of 
the  witnesses  had  been  made  to  correspond  with  the  solar  cycle. 
In  the  one  case,  the  three  and  a  half  days  or  half  week  would 
represent  nine  and  a  half  years,  in  the  other  case  fourteen  years. 

This  curious  question  is  one  which  can  be  decided  only  by 
careful  historical  research ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  attention 
of  every  inquirer  into  the  historical  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
ought  to  be  particularly  directed. 

This  peculiar  cyclical  character  can  be  expected  to  apply 
only  to  the  intervals  of  1260  and  three  and  a  half  days,  and  not 
to  the  undefined  intervals  involved  in  the  greater  cycle;  such  as 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  cycle  of 
the  mystery,  and  that  of  the  hemi-cyde  of  mourning,  or  the 
interval  between  the  termination  of  the  latter,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cycle  of  the  witnesses;  for  these  intervals 
being  undefined,  nothing  of  a  cyclical  character  can  be  looked 
for  in  them. 

It  will  be  specially  observed,  that  the  symbolical  method  of 
interpretation,  whether  we  take  it  in  its  more  simple  form,  or 
with  the  superinduced  supposition  last  considered,  is  no  greater 


'  If  the  date  assigned  by  Usher  for  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  be 
correct,  namely  b.c.  1004,  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  took  place  b.c.  4,  would  be 
exactly  1000  years  distant  from  the  former  event, — so  that  a  certain  cyclical  character 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  interval  between  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in. 
the  material  nata,  and  its  maniiiBstation  in  the  organic  mm,  the  body  of  Christ. 
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departure  from  the  literal  sense,  than  would  be  the  taking  of 
the  forty-two  months  to  mean  1260  years  of  360  days  each,  or 
the  taking  of  the  three  and  a  half  days  to  mean  1260  natural 
days.  The  one  departure  from  the  literal  sense  has  no  greater 
inherent  probability  than  the  other.  But  if  it  be  affirmed,  that 
the  principle  of  taking  a  day  to  mean  a  year  is  supported  by 
the  analogies  furnished  in  the  prophecies  of  Esekiel  and  Daniel, 
this  circumstance  ought  to  operate  against  that  principle,  and  in 
favour  of  the  symbolical.  For  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  it 
is  not  given  to  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,^'  renders 
it  highly  improbable  that  this  prophecy  should  furnish  precise 
data  whence  the  times  and  the  seasons  should  be  capable  of 
exact  calculation  before  the  events,  and  such  would  be  the  case 
were  the  analogies  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  fol- 
lowed in  the  prophecy  before  us.  But  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
principle,  the  specifications  given  in  this  prophecy  cease  to  render 
the  times  and  the  seasons  calculable  before  the  events ;  for  the 
symbolical  principle  of  regarding  the  cycles  whose  halves  are 
typified  by  the  hdf  week  of  days  and  the  half  week  of  years  as 
being  moral  cycles,  makes  it  impossible  to  guess  the  length  of 
those  cycles  by  anticipation ;  whUe  even  if  the  events  shew  that 
the  moral  cycles  coincide  with  certain  physical  cycles,  such  a 
coincidence  could  not  be  anticipated  by  any  human  foresight, 
far  less  could  it  be  foreseen  with  what  particular  physical  cycles 
the  moral  would  be  made  to  correspond. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  symbolical  principle  of  in- 
terpretation in  either  of  its  forms  be  found  to  be  supported  by 
the  results  of  the  historical  investigation,  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  to  it  the  preference  over  every  other. 

A  further  question,  however,  will  remain  for  the  historical 
inquirer.  What  is  the  connexion,  if  any,  between  the  periods 
mentioned  in  this  prophecy  and  those  specified  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  whether,  the  two  series  of  events  referred  to  in  the 
two  prophecies  be  the  same  ?  That  such  a  connexion  may  be 
found,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  of  the  prophe- 
tic roll  which  was  given  by  the  angel  to  John  being  already 
open,  thus  indicating  that  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  roU 
had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  published,  and  that  it  was 
now  to  be  more  fully  proclaimed  by  the  apostle ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  all  that  part  of  the  vision  which  follows  the  apostle^s  eating 
the  roll  is  the  substance  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  that  docu- 
ment. This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
both  in  this  prophecy  and  in  that  of  Daniel,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  trampling  of  the  holy  place  by  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  predictions  in  Daniel  apply  primarily  to  Israel, 
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according  to  the  flesh,  and  only  remotely  to  the  spiritual  Israel ; 
whereas  the  predictions  of  John  seem  to  apply  primarily  to  the 
latter.  Hence  it  may  be  found  that  the  two  series  of  events  are 
not  identical  but  merely  analogous,  and  that  the  ^'  times  "  spe- 
cified in  Daniel  apply  to  the  one  series,  and  those  in  the  vision 
of  John  to  the  other.  The  only  expression  common  to  the  two 
prophecies  is  the  peculiar  phrase  time,  times,  and  half  a  time.'' 
But  in  DaniePs  prediction  the  expression,  half  a  time "  ap- 
pears to  mean  rather  the  dividing  of  a  time,  that  is,  some  por- 
tion of  a  time,  not  an  exact  half;  for  there  are  afterwards  spe- 
cified two  periods,  one  of  1290,  the  other  of  1335  days,  one  or 
both  of  which  seem  to  be  embraced  under  the  more  general 
formula. 

Nor  is  there  any  distinct  ground  for  holding  that  the  period 
or  cycle  indicated  by  the  word  time "  is  the  same  both  in 
DanieFs  prophecy  and  in  John's.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
carious  circumstance  that  the  1290  days  of  Daniel,  if  reckoned 
in  years,  amount  to  exactly  three  times  the  cdebrated  cycle  of 
430  years  which  intervened  between  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  the  commencement  of  its  fulfilment  by  the  liberation 
of  his  descendants  from  Egypt.  This  coincidence  might  almost 
justify  our  regarding  480  as  the  unit  of  "  a  time  "  in  Daniel's 
prophecy,  the  1290  being  three  time^i,  and  the  1335  three  times 
and  a  portion  of  a  time. 

There  is  also  specified  in  a  previous  part  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy a  period  of  2300  days,  whereas  in  John's  prophecy  "  the 
time,  times,  and  half  a  time  "  are  identified  with  1260  days,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  numbers  specified  in  Daniel's  vision ; 
while  these  numbers,  moreover,  do  not  possess  that  peculiar 
cyclical  character  which  distinguishes  the  1260  and  three  and  a 
half  days  of  John.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  a  totally 
different  principle  of  interpretation  applies  to  the  one  series  of 
nnmbers  from  that  which  explains  the  other.  The  question  of 
the  relation  between  the  times  respectively  specified  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  of  John  is  one  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
requiring  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  historical  in- 
quirer. The  following  curious  relations  may  be  here  noted,  in 
case  they  may  possibly  aid  in  elucidating  this  obscure  subject. 
It  is  evident  that  the  unit  called  "  a  time  "  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
360  days,  of  which  periods  three  and  a  half  make  up  1260  days. 
Now,  if  one  of  these  units  of  360  days  be  added  to  the  2300 
davs  of  Daniel,  the  amount  will  be  2660  days,  which,  if  reckoned 
in  years,  make  exactly  five  Paschal  cycles.* 


*  There  is  another  coincidence  affecting  these  2300  days  which  may  pottibfy  exist 
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Again,  if  we  take  Daniel's  1290  and  1385  days,  not  as  con- 
current, but  successive  epochs,  they  make  2625  days.  Now  the 
starting  point  of  the  1290  days  is  the  removal  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fice at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Paschal  type  by  the  death  of  Christ  took  place  about  thirty-six 
years  previously,  so  that  the  termination  of  the  above  period,  if 
reckoned  in  years,  would  fall  in  the  2661st  year  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  again  corresponding  to  five  Paschal  cycles.  Farther, 
if  to  the  1290  days  of  Daniel,  reckoned  as  years,  we  add  171 
years  or  nine  lunar  cycles,  we  obtain  1461,  corresponding  to  the 
termination  of  the  cynic  cycle  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  cynic  cycle  may  possibly  be  found  to  tally  in  duration 
with  the  cycle  of  the  mystery  in  John's  prophecy. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  curious  coinci- 
dences. For  if  the  1290  days  of  Daniel  and  John's  cycle  of  the 
mystery  both  started  from  a.d.  69,  the  date  of  the  fdl  of  Jeru- 
salem, they  must  be  concurrent.  Daniel's  period  seems  to  mark 
the  interval  between  the  abolition  of  the  daily  sacrifice  by  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  Reckoning  the  1290  days  as  years,  we  are  brought 
to  A.D.  1359  as  the  date  of  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination. 
Add  171  years,  or  nine  lunar  cycles,  and  we  come  to  1530,  the 
146l8t  year  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  the  end 
of  John's  cycle  of  the  mystery,  supposing  it  to  correspond  to  the 
cynic  cycle.  Now  if  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  coincided 
with  the  commencement  of  the  war  waged  by  the  beast  against 
the  witnesses,  this  latter  event  would  thus  be  fixed  in  a.d.  1859. 
Again,  if  the  smaller  cycle  of  John  were  a  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  the  revival  of  the  witnesses  would  take  place  between 
A.]>.  1520  and  1521,  and  the  period  when  attention  began  to  be 
called  to  the  lifeless  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen 
A.D.  1511,  and  during  the  latter  interval  between  1511  and 


a  they  be  reckoned  as  so  many  years,  and  as  starting  from  a.d.  69,  the  date  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  date  d  the  vision  of  Daniel  in  whieh  this  period  was  revealed 
to  him  is  stated  to  have  been  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar ;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  chronological  correspondence  of  that  date. 
Usher  makes  it  about  b.c.  553,  while  others  differ  by  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  year  b.c.  553,  according  to  the  civil  or  kiatorieai  mode  of  reckoning,  correqiondB 
to  the  year  b.c.  552,  according  to  the  astronomical  or  arithmetical  mode  of  reckon- 
ing; because  the  year  before  a.d.  1  is  by  historians  called  b.c  1  instead  of  b.c.  0. 
Now  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  took  place  Sept.  1,  a.d.  69,  or  about  69}  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  If  then  the  dream  of  Daniel  took  place  550^ 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  era  or  before  b.c.  1,  it  would  happen  in  b.c. 
552,  or  a  year  later  than  Usher's  date.  Wq  should  then  have  this  curious  odnd- 
dence: — the  interval  between  Daniel's  dream  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
620  years,  and  these  added  to  the  2300  days  mentioned  in  the  dream,  if  reckoned 
in  years,  would  make  2920  years,  which  is  exactly  two  cynic  cydes. 
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1520  the  attention  of  the  nations  would  oontinue  to  be  directed 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  lifeless  forms. 

These  are  merely  thrown  out  as  snggestive  hints  to  the  his- 
torical inquirer^  who  most  however  beware  of  suffering  himself  to 
be  misled  by  them  as  preconceptions,  or  of  permitting  them  to 
interfere  with  the  main  branch  of  his  inquiry^  which  is  simply, 
whether  the  hemi-cyole  of  mourning  be  half  of  the  cyde  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  hemi^cyde  of  contemplation  be  half  of  the 
cycle  of  the  witnesses — ^this  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  the  symbolical  principle  of  interpretation.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coincidence  of  any  of  the 
moral  with  physical  cycles  is  no  part  of  that  principle,  but  rather 
an  excrescence  upon  it — an  excrescence,  moreover,  which  woxQd 
require  the  support  of  the  very  strongest  historical  evidence 
before  its  existence  could  be  admitted. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  chronolo^cal  position  of  the 
series  of  events,  shadowed  forth  in  the  two  visions  which  follow 
the  blast  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  there  seems  nothing  to  hinder 
our  supposing  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  course 
these  two  series  were  concunrent.  The  only  thing  rendered 
dear  by  the  visions,  is  that  the  first  series  terminated  some 
little  time  before  the  second.  For,  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  series,  the  unsealed  continued  impenitent,  and  were  found 
in  the  same  state  at  the  end  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  series,  again,  while  the  unsealed  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  impenitent,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
duration,  some  of  them  did  begin  to  repent  before  its  dose. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  penitence  we  detect  in  the  drcum- 
stance  of  their  contemplating  the  state  of  deadness  into  which 
the  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  God  had  fallen,  and  their  refusal 
to  allow  them  to  be  buried  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
The  revival  of  the  witnesses,  moreover^  being  followed  by  the 
conversion  of  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  repent- 
ance of  the  ungodly  took  place  on  an  enlarged  scale,  imme- 
diately after  the  witnesses  revived. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  action  o£  the 
second  vision,  and  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  roll  given  by  the 
angd  to  the  apostle.  The  symbolical  action  of  the  angel  when 
he  prodaims  the  approaching  termination  of  the  cycle  of  the 
mystery,  must  be  understood  immediately  to  follow  the  termi- 
nation of  the  action  of  the  four  angels  in  the  previous  vision ; 
because  the  very  terms  of  the  proclamation  shew  that  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  angel  was  close  at  hand.  But  it  is 
quite  different  with  the  events  detailed  in  the  prophecy,  relative 
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to  the  witnesses,  which  was  evolved  from  the  roll  given  by  the 
angel  to  the  apostle ;  for  these  events  obviously  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  cycle  of  the  mystery,  whose  approaching  termi- 
nation the  angel  had  proclaimed.  It  is  thus  rendered  probable 
that  this  latter  series  of  events  was,  for  the  most  part,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  four  visitations  in  the  previous  vision.  The 
only  point  which  the  language  of  the  apostle  renders  clear  is, 
that  the  cycle  of  the  four  visitations  terminated  some  time  be- 
fore the  cycle  of  the  mystery,  and,  probably  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period,  when  the  attention  of  the  nations 
began  to  be  called  to  the  state  of  deadness  into  which  the  two 
divine  witnesses  had  fallen.  It  is  the  province  of  the  historical 
inquirer,  however,  to  ascertain  the  precise  dates  of  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  cycle  of  the  four  visitations,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  moral  cycles  involved  in  the  vision.* 

The  interesting  episode  of  the  two  witnesses  is  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  general  thread  of  the  vision  resumed,  by  the 
solemn  announcement — "  The  second  woe  is  past ;  behold  the 
third  woe  c6meth  quickly.'*  When  we  review  all  the  occur- 
rences, between  the  proclamation  of  the  commencement  of  the 
second  woe  and  this  intimation  of  its  close,  it  will  be  perceived 
thst  they  present  a  twofold  character,  embracing  both  the 
divine  judgments  for  transgression,  and  also  fresh  accumulations 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  fresh  judgments  should  follow.  After  the  loos- 
ing of  the  four  angels  restrained  by  the  mystic  Euphrates^ 
whose  agency  was  obviously  intended  as  a  chastisement,  we  find 
that  those  who  escaped  the  efiects  of  these  visitations  did  not 
repent  of  their  wickedness ;  and  if  the  persecution  of  the  two 
witnesses  followed,  in  the  order  of  events,  the  four  invasions  of 
the  200,000,000  of  horse,  or  was  contemporaneous  with  them, 
we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  impenitence  was  mani- 
fested by  an  aggravation  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  earth's 
inhabitaiits,  involved  in  this  warring  against  the  witnesses  and 
depriving  them  of  life — an  offence  which  entailed  upon  them 
the  third  woe. 

In  both  branches  of  the  vision  we  can  trace  the  agency  of 
the  spirit  of  self-delusion,  personified  by  the  angel  who  sounded 
the  sixth  trumpet.  It  has  already  been  shewn  that  it  was  by 
the  operation  of  this  spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  unsealed,  that 
they  were  led  to  neglect  their  territorial  defences,  and  those 

"  It  would  be  curious  if  the  result  of  the  historical  inquiry  should  be  to  fix  the 

termination  of  the  cycle  of  the  four  visitations  in  a.d.  1454,  and  that  of  the  cycle 

of  the  mystery  in  a.d.  1530 ;  because  the  interval  is  seventy-six  years,  which  is 
four  lunar  cycles,  or  one-seventh  part  of  a  Paschal  cycle. 
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instittttions^  civil  and  military^  by  which  they  were  maintained^ 
and  thus  to  let  loose  those  warlike  hordes  whom  these  restrain- 
ing influences  had  hitherto  held  in  check.  But  the  same  self- 
delusion  it  evidently  was  that  led  the  Gentiles,  or  men  of  the 
world,  to  prefer  treading  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  to  enter- 
ing into  the  sanctuary — ^to  mistake  the  outward  profession  of 
Cluristianity  for  Christianity  itself— to  imagine  the  natural 
superstition,  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  to  be  true  religion — 
to  substitute  outward  pomp  and  show,  in  the  performance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  for  the  true  spiritual  worship  of  that  God, 
who,  being  himself  a  spirit,  desires  all  his  servants  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and,  lastly,  to  addict  themselves  to 
the  adoration  of  sensible  images  and  false  mediators  of  their 
own  creation ;  so  rearing  up  a  system  of  modified  heathenism, 
which  they  mistake  for  genuine  Christianity.  The  same  spirit 
of  self-delusion  would  lead  them  to  regard  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  whose  principles  and  practice  differ  from  theirs,  as 
heretics,  and  so  to  hate  and  persecute  them — while,  as  regards  the 
two  witnesses  of  God  finding  these  to  bear  testimony  against 
them  and  their  polytheistic  principles,  they  would  try  to  stifle 
their  testimony  by  reducing  them  to  mere  lifeless  forms. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  symbolization,  thus  understood,  is 
perfectly  natural  throughout — presenting  a  connected  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  in  the  whole  of  which  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  self-delusion,  in  the  minds  of  the  ungodly,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced. 

In  the  expression  "  the  second  woe  is  past,''  we  have  in  the 
original  the  same  phrase  of  doubtful  interpretation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  woe.  It  may  mean  either  that  the  second  woe 
has  simply  issued  forth,  or  that  it  has  come  to  an  end.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  have  distinct  collateral  evidence  that  the 
latter  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred.  For  it  is  announced 
that  the  mystery  of  God,  which  obviously  embraces  all  the 
events  connected  with  the  two  witnesses,  should  terminate  when 
the  seventh  angel  should  begin  to  sound  his  trumpet ;  and  we 
have  an  assurance  of  this  termination  in  the  proclamation  and 
song  of  thanksgiving,  which  immediately  follow  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet.  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  view,  we 
observe  that  to  the  statement,  The  second  woe  is  past,''  there 
is  added  the  announcement,  and  behold  the  third  woe  cometh 
quickly thus  indicating  that  a  new  series  of  disastrous  events 
was  about  to  follow,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
divine  mystery,  which  was  to  coincide  with  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet. 

This  point  is  very  important  in  connexion  with  the  chrono- 
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logy  of  the  visions ;  for  it  compels  ns  to  regard  all  the  events  sym- 
bolized by  the  scenic  representations  which  follow  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet^  as  succeeding  in  the  order  of  time  those 
symbolized  under  the  visions  that  follow  the  sounding  of  the 
sixth  trumpet.  The  latter  having  been  now  fully  oonsid^ed^  it 
is  time  to  proceed  with  the  apostle's  narrative^  which  continues 
as  follows  (ver.  15):  ''And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and 
there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  lus  Christ,  and 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever/'  The  words  proclaimed  by 
these  voices  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  the  several  editions 
of  the  Greek  text.  In  those  of  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  they 
run  thus,  "  The  kingdom  of  the  world  has  become  our  Lord's 
and  his  Christ's  :  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  Others 
again  have  simply,  "  The  kingdom  has  become  our  Lord's  and 
his  Christ's,"  etc.  Bloomfield,  however,  supports  the  reading 
of  the  received  text — "  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become 
our  Lord's  and  his  Christ's."  But  it  this  latter  reading  is  to  be 
preferred,  we  must  understand  by  it  no  more  than  that  some,  not 
all,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  had  become  our  Lord's ;  other- 
wise, the  proclamation  would  imply  the  full  and  final  triumph 
of  Christianity;  whereas,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  third 
woe  being  yet  to  come,  and  from  the  descriptions  which  follow 
in  the  next  and  subsequent  chapters,  this  was  obviously  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  reading  of  Griesbach  has  a  much 
more  restricted  meaning.  It  imports  no  more  than  that  the 
dominion  of  the  world  had  been  gained  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ,  and  that  his  reign  over  it  should  henceforth  be  perma- 
nent. Heretofore,  the  dominion  of  Christ  over  the  human 
mind  had  been  too  successfully  resisted  by  the  combined  powers 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  formalism  and  idolatry,  which  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  the  struggle  as  to  reduce  the  two  witnesses  of 
God,  public  prayer,  and  the  public  reading  and  preaching  of 
the  Word,  to  mere  lifeless  forms.  But  now  that  these  two  wit- 
nesses had  been  revived,  and  elevated  to  the  sphere  of  influence 
and  power,  the  progressive  triumph  of  the  dominion  of  Christ 
had  become  secure.  Pure  Christianity,  and  the  freedom  and 
civilization  which  it  tends  to  promote,  had  acquired  such  a  firm 
footing  in  the  world  that  ignorance  and  slavish  superstition 
could  never  again  wholly  overspread  the  earth ;  and  this  chiefly 
because  of  the  revival  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  elevation  to 
so  high  a  sphere  of  influence  and  power,  that  their  testimony 
could  never  again  be  suppressed. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  received  text,  if  understood 
as  implying  no  more  than  that  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
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world  had  become  truly  Christian^  appears  entitled  to  the  pre- 
fieienoe. 

This  announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  divine  mys- 
tery^ the  approach  of  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  angel  who 
personified  the  spirit  of  propheeyi  has  been  already  commented 
on  so  much  at  large  as  to  render  it  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
more  in  this  place.  It  may  be  remarked^  however^  that  by  the 
great  voices  in  heaven  we  ought  probably  to  understand  the 
voices  of  those  possessing  great  sway  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual heaven — ^the  sphere  of  influence  and  power. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  the  substance  of  a  sublime 
hymn  of  thanksgivings  raised  by  the  twenty-four  elders^  to 
celebrate  this  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should  all  ultimately  become  Chris- 
tian, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  (verses  16 — 18)  :  "  And 
the  four  and  twenty  elders,  which  sat  before  God  on  their  seats, 
fell  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped  God,  saying.  We  give  thee 
thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty !  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to 
come;  because  thou  hast  talcen  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and 
hast  reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  has 
come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead ;  that  they  should  be  judged, 
and  that  thou  shouldst  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  pro- 
phets, and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name^  small  and 
great,  and  shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth/^ 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  from  the  repeated  re- 
introduction  of  the  original  throne  and  its  adjuncts,  it  seems 
probable  that,  as  the  several  scenic  representations  evolved  from 
the  seven-sealed  volume  were  successively  withdrawn  from  the 
apostle^s  mental  eye,  the  original  vision  of  the  throne,  the 
elders,  and  the  four  living  beings  reappeared,  until  they  were 
again  superseded  by  fresh  scenic  representations ;  so  that  their 
reappearance  may  be  held  to  indicate  a  pause  in  the  scenic 
representations  of  the  seven-sealed  volume — consequently  a  suc- 
cession in  the  order  of  events  represented.  Reasons  have  been 
already  assigned  why  we  may  not  infer  that  the  throne  and  its 
adjuncts  were  continuously  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
scenic  representations. 

In  the  offering  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  described  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  the  twenty-four  elders 
appear  to  act  in  the  same  representative  capacity,  as  in  offering 
their  original  hymn  of  thanksgiving  which  they  sung  before 
the  Lamb — ^namely,  as  proxies  for  the  entire  body  of  the  re- 
deemed. Nor  does  this  action  of  the  elders  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  they  are  impersonations  of  the  virtues  that 
ought  to  adorn  the  Christian  character.    For  in  raising  this 
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hymn  of  thanksgiving  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  those  in  whose  bosoms  the  virtues  which  they  sym- 
bolize have  a  permanent  seat.  It  is  quite  natural  that  every 
virtuous  mind  should  thus  triumphantly  render  thanks  to  God 
for  the  glorious  issue  of  the  struggle,  which  had  been  maintained 
in  the  world  between  the  powers  of  light  aud  darkness.  The 
circumstance  that  the  elders  are  thus  again  introduced  as 
proxies  for  the  redeemed  in  offering  this  thanksgiving,  is  a 
further  proof  that  the  redeemed  were  not  at  this  point  of  time 
in  a  position  to  offer  their  thanks  in  their  proper  persons  to 
their  great  Head,  visibly  present  among  them,!and  thus  confirms 
the  conclusion  already  attained  that  the  previous  scene,  in 
which  the  assembled  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  introduced 
as  standing  before  the  throne,  is  anticipatory,  and  refers  to  the 
final  consummation  in  the  future  state — that  it  is  a  repetition  in 
symbol  of  the  prophecies  already  existing,  in  regard  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  saints  in  the  everlasting  life.  But  in  the  sym- 
bolization  before  us,  there  is  a  return  to  the  temporal  state, 
during  which  the  saints  can  render  their  thanks  to  God  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  elders — those  personifications  of  the 
Christian  graces  and  virtues ;  for  it  is  only  by  exhibiting  these 
graces  and  virtues  practically  in  their  lives  and  conversations, 
that  they  can  evince  their  gratitude  to  God,  for  having  thus  ter- 
minated the  mystery  involved  in  the  persecution  of  the  wit- 
nesses, by  the  powers  of  the  earth  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  divine  truth. 

The  first  reason  assigned  for  this  thanksgiving  to  God  is, 
Because  thou  hast  taken  unto  thee  thy  great  power  and  hast 
reigned.**  This  form  of  expression,  which  refers  to  something 
already  accomplished,  indicates  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the 
Deity  had  put  forth  his  power  and  asserted  his  sovereignty,  the 
allusion  being  obviously  to  the  immediately  preceding  assertion 
of  divine  sovereignty  in  the  revival  of  the  witnesses  and  their 
triumph  over  their  enemies.  This  is  farther  evidenced  by  the 
next  statement,  "And  the  nations  were  angry,**  obviously 
referring  to  the  warfare  they  had  carried  on  against  the  wit- 
nesses. "  But  now,*^  it  is  added,  "  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the 
time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged.'*  The  hour  of 
retribution  had  arrived.  "The  dead,**  that  is  the  spiritually 
dead,  were  now  to  be  judged,  their  name  of  being  alive  had 
been  taken  from  them,  and  their  hypocrisy  had  been  unmasked, 
so  that  they  were  now  brought  to  righteous  judgment. 

The  time  had  also  arrived  when  reward  was  to  be  given  "  to 
the  prophets  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  all  that  fear  the  name  of 
God,  both  small  and  great.**    As  this  statement  obviously  does 
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not  refer  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things^  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  the  future  state^  seeing  the  temporal  history 
of  the  world  was  far  from  being  as  yet  brought  to  a  close^  we 
must  understand  the  reward  here  spoken  of  as  about  to  be  given 
to  the  prophets  and  saints^  as  consisting  in  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  of  righteousness  and  truth  for  which  they  had  con- 
tended, and  for  which  many  of  them  had  laid  down  their  lives. 
We  may  not  hence  conclude,  however,  that  the  deceased  saints 
had  in  the  meantime  any  knowledge  of  this  change  in  the  state 
of  human  society,  "  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  — ^in  hades,  under  whose  re- 
straints they  lie.  But  at  the  resurrection,  when  they  shall  enter 
upon  their  future  and  everlasting  state  of  existence,  their  joy 
will  be  enhanced  when  it  shall  be  made  known  to  them  that 
their  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  but  that  their  struggles 
in  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  although  apparently  fruitless  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  were  long  after  they  had  been  gathered 
to  their  fathers  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  and  that  their 
humble  efforts  contributed  to  the  final  triumph  of  enlightened 
civilization  and  Christian  truth. 

There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  this  passage  may  be 
taken.  It  may  mean  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  should  no  longer  have  to  struggle  on 
without  any  apparent  success  and  without  any  fruits  of  their 
labours,  but  that  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  should  now 
visibly  prosper,  and  that  they  should  thus  derive  even  a  present 
reward  from  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  time  had  arrived  not  only  for  rewarding  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  both  small  and  great,  but  also  for  the  destruction  of 
those  who  destroyed  the  earth.^'  The  Greek  verb  here  employed 
means  "  to  destroy  by  corruption.^'  It  may  therefore  signify 
that  those  who  corrupted  the  earth  by  false  and  debasing  doc- 
trines should  now  be  themselves  corrupted,  abandoned  to  their 
own  corrupt  doctrines  and  practices,  and  sink  into  still  greater 
depths  of  degrading  ignorance  and  superstition. 

We  are  next  informed  by  the  apostle  that  "  the  temple  of 
God  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the 
ark  of  his  covenant.'^  In  Griesbach's  edition  the  reading  is 
"  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,*^  but  the  variation  is  not  important. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  temple  here  spoken  of 
cannot  be  any  material  structure.  It  is  obviously  the  same 
temple  which  John  was  commanded  to  measure,  the  spiritual 
temple,  the  naos  or  abode  of  the  indwelling  divinity.  This 
temple  it  has  already  been  shewn  means  the  whole  company  of 
those  whose  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God  by  reason  of  the 
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Spirit  of  Ood  dwelling  ia  them.  What  then  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  this  temple  being  now  opened  in  heaven,  and  there 
being  seen  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ?  This 
statement  seems  to  import  that  for  some  time  previous  to  this 
epoch  the  spiritual  temple  had  been  so  far  closed  that  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  which  it  contained  could  not  be  seen. 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  had  been  content  merely  to  tread 
the  court  of  the  temple.  They  had  rested  satisfied  with  mere 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  the  true  temple,  the  inner 
sanctuary,  had  remained  closed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  wilful 
ignorance  and  unbelief.  As  they  did  not  choose  to  open  the 
door  of  their  hearts  to  him  that  stood  knocking  for  admission,  so 
they  could  not  enter  by  the  door,  which  is  Christ,  into  the  com* 
pany  of  the  true  believers,  who  constitute  the  spiritual  temple  of 
God,  by  having  God  dwelling  in  their  hearts.  Now,  however, 
this  spiritual  temple  was  opened  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  heaven,  the  sphere  of  influence  and  power,  and 
it  was  seen  of  all  men  to  contain  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  by  which  is  obriously  meant  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  divine  covenant  or  agreement  entered  into  with 
mankind,  whereby  the  Deity  agrees  to  forgive  men  their  tres- 
pafises,  and  to  save  them  from  the  power  and  the  punishment  of 
sin  on  the  simple  condition  of  their  yielding  a  willing  obedience 
to  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  inducing  them  to  believe  in  Christ, 
to  obey  his  precepts,  and  rely  for  their  ultimate  salvation  purely 
and  simply  on  his  perfect  merits  alone. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  persecution  of  the  witnesses, 
this  ark  of  the  covenant,  this  pure  doctrine  of  the  agreement 
which  God  has  made  with  men  for  their  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  remained  concealed  within  the  spiritual  temple,  hidden 
within  the  bosom  of  that  comparatively  small  company  in  whose 
hearts  God  dwelt  and  reigned.  But  now  that  the  two  witnesses 
have  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  and  been  elevated  to  the 
sphere  of  influence  and  power,  the  temple  is  thrown  open,  the 
company  of  those  who  are  kd  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  is 
greatly  enlarged ;  they  are  found  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
heaven,  and  it  is  made  manifest  that  the  true  secret  of  their 
holiness  is  their  possession  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  the  pure  doetrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

This  opening  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  is  followed  by  a 
great  elemental  strife  in  the  moral  world  which  is  described  in 
the  following  metaphorical  language:  ^'And  there  were  light- 
nings and  voices,  and  thunderings  and  an  earthquake,  and  great 
hail.'^  All  these  effects  except  the  last  are  stated  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  casting  down  upon  the  earth  of  fire  from  the  altar, 
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mentioiied  in  the  seventh  chapter^  and  the  same  explanation  of 
the  terms  employed,  which  was  given  in  treating  of  that  emblem, 
will  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  lightnings  spoken  of  are 
intellectual  fires — the  flashes  of  conviction  darted  across  the 
minds  of  men,  and  oorruscations  of  genius  enlightening  the 
darkness  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  The  voices  are  probably 
those  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  thunderings  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  violent  contentions  for  fgid  against  the  truth,  whUe 
the  great  earthquake  seems  to  imply  much  commotion  and  ex- 
citement in  the  popular  mind.  But  what  is  the  great  hail?  In 
the  seventh  chapter  the  same  metaphor  occurs,  and  it  was  shewn 
probably  to  mean  something  having  a  chilling  and  destructive 
effect  upon  the  green  herbage,  or  young  converts,  such  as  prohi- 
bitory edicts  showered  from  the  political  authorities.  The 
meaning  here  is  probably  analogous.  This  great  hail  may  re- 
present the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ai^d  of  all  his 
sons,  to  chill  the  spiritual  ardour  that  was  now  kindled,  and  to 
destroy  the  young  wheat  growing  in  the  Lord^s  field.  It  may 
farther  be  indicated  that  these  efforts  are  now  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent restrained.  They  no  longer  assume  the  form  of  fire 
mingled  with  blood ;  but  they  are  restricted  to  hail,  the  diower- 
ing  down  from  the  seats  of  authority  of  prohibitions,  anathemas, 
and  excommunications,  hurled  against  those  who  seek  to  leave 
the  court  of  a  mere  formal  and  ceremonial  religion,  and  to  enter 
the  true  temple  where  Gk)d  who  is  a  Spirit  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 


TEE  THEOLOGY  07  BEYELATIOK  AJStD  OV  HEATHEmSH. 

No  man  thinks  rightly  until  he  thiliks  rightly  of  God.  A  man's 
knowledge  may  be  varied,  vast,  and  accurate  in  all  other  paths  of 
human  learning,  but  without  the  true  knowledge  of  God  his 
acquirements  but  resemble  a  star-bespangled  sky  which  the 
sun's  genial  influence  may  be  supposed  never  to  cheer.  The 
scene  is  brilliant  and  sublime,  but  it  is  chill,  dark,  and  mys- 
terious. 

Some  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  innate  to  the 
soul  of  man.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  men  almost  universally 
agree  in  believing  in  the  existence  6f  beings  &r  superior  in 
power  and  intelligence  to  any  known  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
to  this  we  agree ;  but  that  any  individual  ever  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  except  through  Revelation  we  utterly 
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deny.  The  mind  of  man  when  left  to  its  own  unbiassed  reflec- 
tions rejects  the  thought  of  annihilation^  and  peoples  the  un- 
known world  of  the  future  with  inhabitants  characteristic  of 
the  climate  the  thinker  inhabits  and  the  education  he  has  re- 
ceived. The  mythologies  of  the  northern  or  southern  regions 
vividly  portray  the  truth  of  these  observations^  and  so  universal 
is  the  law  thus  impressed  upon  our  nature  that  Yolneyi  the 
prince  of  modem  Atheists^  despite  his  astuteness,  displays  his 
own  subjection  to  what  he  would  doubtless  in  the  case  of  others 
style  the  feebleness  of  our  nature.  The  man  who  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  dogmatic  philosophy  sneers  at  the  idea  of  a  God  ex- 
isting independent  of  his  own  work,  in  an  unguarded  moment 
evokes  from  the  mouldering  ruins  of  some  fallen  city  a  very 
commonplace  denizen  of  another  world,  who  enveloped  in  some 
of  the  mysticisms  of  his  earthly  disciple,  delivers  sundry  very 
trite  truisms,  for  the  utterance  of  which  it  was  perfectly  useless 
for  him  to  have  troubled  himself  to  leave  the  other  world.  In 
short,  the  god  of  Volney  (for  he  is  virtually  his  god)  falls  short 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  tamest  of  the  genii  mentioned  in  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  nor  does  he  possess  a  tithe  of  the 
wit  and  tact  of  the  elves  and  fairies  so  familarly  described  by  the 
peasantries  of  the  different  nations. 

Polytheism  is  the  natural  offspring  of  the  mind^s  aptitude 
to  people  the  other  world  with  imaginary  inhabitants,  and  the 
very  certain  consequence  of  such  ideas  has  always  been  a  belief  in 
the  general  similarity  of  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  such  supe- 
rior beings,  and  of  those  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  present  world  ; 
and  there  arises  a  reverence  and  worship  based  upon  such  simi- 
larity. The  men  who  worshipped  Elrishna,  Orus,  or  Apollo  as 
the  god  of  light,  and  music,  and  the  arts,  merely  found  in  such 
worship  a  pleasant  mode  of  indulging  enthusiasm  in  reference 
to  their  favourite  pursuits,  and  instead  of  seeking  inspiration 
from  heaven  they  attempted  to  fill  heaven  with  phantoms  of 
their  own  devising.  So  unblushingly,  indeed,  was  this  carried 
out,  that  every  vice  was  allotted  a  celestial  patron,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  rest  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  were  represented 
as  more  debased  in  their  practice  than  their  earthly  worshippers, 
because  in  almost  every  condition  man's  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  will  act  as  a  restraint  upon  his  depravity. 

Those  philosophers  who  maintain  that  man  was  created  in  a 
savage  state  must  admit  that  Polytheism  is  the  highest  advance 
in  theological  knowledge  to  which  man  can  advance  by  his  own 
unassisted  intellect,  because  no  instance  can  be  given  wherein  a 
nation  has  advanced  from  Polytheism  to  pure  Deism  without 
the  latter  doctrine  having  been  introduced  from  a  foreign  source ; 
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and  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Jewish  religion  is 
the  primary  fountain  whence  this  dogma  has  spread  its  influ- 
ence. We  mean  not  for  a  moment  to  assert  that  the  Jewish 
religion  originated  the  idea;  but  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
the  Jewish  religion  was  the  only  one  which  retained  from  the 
great  abyss  of  primeval  truth  this  radical  doctrine^  with  vital 
energy  sufficient  to  spread  it  beyond  its  own  circumference. 
Even  in  the  obscurity  of  the  systems  of  Polytheism  the  idea  of 
one  Supreme  can  be  more  or  less  dimly  seen,  and  in  particular 
in  the  Indian  mythology,  since  we  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  its  details.  But  as  the  character  of  one  Supreme,  imma- 
cnlate  in  nature,  and  consequently  requiring  purity  in  his  wor- 
shippers, laid  too  severe  a  restraint  upon  man,  the  imaginative 
and  congenial  religion  of  Polytheism  took  its  place  without 
utterly  destroying  the  idea  of  one  Supreme. 

Another  principle  leading  to  Polytheism  is  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  mind  pries  into  secondary  causes,  because  of  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  their  real  or  supposed  discovery.  In 
the  childhood  of  the  individual  and  the  childhood  of  a  literature 
the  mind  rests  contented  with  any  alleged  cause  which  may 
appear  sufficient  to  produce  any  given  effect.  While,  therefore, 
a  rational  consideration  of  secondary  causes  was  beyond  the 
mind's  grasp,  much  less  was  the  still  more  abstract  principle  of 
the  unity  and  ubiquity  of  God  capable  of  being  conceived ;  and 
by  a  very  natural  consequence  the  very  idea  waxed  fainter  and 
fainter  until  it  all  but  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  a  multiplicity  of  intelligent  though  invisible  agents,  to  pro- 
duce sensible  effects,  is  so  congenial  to  the  social  feelings  of  man, 
that  it  has  been  found  among  all  tribes.  Nor  did  their  wisest 
men  detect  fully  the  irrationality  of  such  a  multiplicity  of 
superior  and  often  contending  deities.  Most  true  it  is  that  it 
required  little  profound  wisdom  to  begin  to  be  dubious  of 
such  childish  mythology ;  but  although  reason  matured  might 
even  go  beyond  mere  doubt,  and  unhesitatingly  decide  that  the 
gods  of  the  nations  were  vanity,  yet  unassisted  reason  could  ad- 
vance no  farther,  but  was  compelled  to  settle  down  in  utter 
recklessness  and  indifference,  or  by  activity  in  other  pursuits  to 
divert  the  attention  from  the  mysterious  subject  altogether. 

The  Greek  mythology  is  as  it  were  culled  and  selected  by 
human  genius  from  graver  and  sterner  mythologies,  and  this 
happened  from  the  fact  that  the  Hellenistic  race  was  never 
seemingly  under  the  influence  of  a  combined  priesthood ;  and 
this  occurred  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  colonies  from  other 
lands  introduced  fragments  of  their  mythologies  without  any  of 
the  accompaniments  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  from  whose  influence 
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yery  probablj  they  were  glad  enough  to  have  escaped.  The 
poet  naturally  took  the  place  of  the  priest^  and  rejecting  the 
disa^i^able  parts,  modulated  the  whole  into  the  joyous  though 
sensual  romance  of  Olympus.  The  freedom  which  poeiary  took 
with  the  quainter  systems  of  mythology,  philosophy  her  younger 
sister  took  still  more  freely,  and  as  the  luiowledge  of  secondary 
causes  advanced,  so  the  figments  of  the  imagination  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  scholars,  because  the  scholar  is  the  regular 
succespor  to  the  poet  in  literary  routine.  In  other  words,  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  has  expended  its  fervour  in  every  given 
cycle,  scholarship  and  criticism  follow  in  her  footsteps.  When, 
therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  the  fervour  of  primeval  poetry 
abated.  Philosophy,  in  rejecting  her  assumptions  and  traditions, 
introduced  her  own.  From  the  discovery  of  a  few  secondary 
causes  she  endeavoured  to  reason  out  the  most  extensive  gene- 
ralizations without  being  at  all  aware  that  her  scanty  foundation 
was  utterly  unequal  to  the  stupendous  edifice  she  would  fain 
raise  upon  it. 

But  though  the  Grecian  philosophy  took  a  more  extensive 
scope  and  a  bolder  range  than  that  of  other  nations,  particularly 
from  the  time  of  Socrates,  yet  it  could  never  completely  free 
itself  from  the  consequences  necessarily  entailed  by  the  supposed 
infallible  truth  of  certain  principles ;  which  are,  if  not  identical, 
yet  so  similar  to  corresponding  axioms  of  Eastern,  and  especially 
Indian  philosophy,  that  despite  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
critics,  it  appears  plain,  in  our  opinion,  that  either  one  was  an 
ofibhot  of  the  other  or  that  they  both  had  a  common  origin. 
The  modem  Pantheist  faUs  greatly  in  the  attainment  of  that 
profundity  of  thought  which  marked  the  mental  history  of  his 
colossal  predecessors  in  the  ancient  world,  and  his  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  approach  to  their  standard  resemble  the  puffings  of 
the  frog  in  the  fable  to  rival  his  neighbour  the  ox.  Pantheism 
was  more  congenial  to  the  East,  while  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
influenced  perhaps  in  a  good  measure  by  advance  in  geometric 
science,  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  series  of  successive  causa- 
tion. The  Eastern  mode  delighted  in  personification;  the 
Grecian  in  the  less  fanciful  but  more  argumentative  form  of 
cause  and  effect.  As  the  latter  method  may  be  made  demon- 
strative to  a  certain  degree,  and  as  the  Greek  philosophy  has 
ruled  the  European  mind,  processes  of  thought  have  almost 
always  been,  amongst  us,  considered  as  legitimate,  if  pursued 
according  to  this  model.  The  doctrine  of  sequence  was  clearly 
and  vididly  portrayed;  another  view  of  which  is  the  certain 
connexion  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  appears  to  be  an 
innate  perception  of  the  human  understanding,  without  which 
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all  knowledge  would  be  utterly  evanescent ;  for  it  would  be  eon- 
fined  to  present  and  independent  perceptions^  which  could  afford 
no  preference  to  the  memory  for  the  retainment  of  one  more 
than  the  other.  The  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world  have 
only  succeeded  in  following  the  sequences  afforded  by  creation 
up  to  what  they  styled  the  first  cause;  but,  except  this  one 
scientific  problem  whose  conclusion  was  true,  on  every  other 
subject  they  possessed  not  a  single  point  upon  which  they  could 
universally  agree,  or  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  reality.  They 
arrived  legitimately  at  a  first  cause,  but  to  the  all-important 
question.  What  is  that  first  cause  ?  the  doctrine  of  sequence 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer. 

The  Eastern  philosophies  being  greatly  influenced  by  the 
imagination,  revelled  in  the  principle  of  emanation;  which, 
being  chiefly  Pantheistic  in  its  tendency,  extended  very  widely 
from  its  grand  source,  India ;  whilst  the  dualistic  theory  was 
propagated  from  Persia.  The  Grecian  philosophy  was  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  Indian,  modified,  perhaps,  not  only  by 
the  Egyptian  phase  of  it,  but  also  by  the  Assyrian ;  but  the 
principal  change  which  it  received  was  from  the  free  spirit 
of  inquiry  so  congenial  to  the  Grecian  temperament.  But  with 
whatever  certainty  they  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  great  first 
cause,  their  moral  estimation  was  utterly  at  fault ;  "  Because  that 
when  they  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  they  honoured  him  not 
as  God,  nor  praised  him,  but  became  vain  in  their  speculations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened/' — Bom.  i.  21. 

Whether  the  practice  of  Christian  theologians  in  very  gene- 
rally imitating  the  ancient  philosophers  is  useful,  appears  to  us 
very  doubtful.  That  which  was  invariably  unproductive  in  its 
own  soil  can  never  succeed  better  in  one  utterly  foreign  to  its 
nature.  If  God  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  moral  attributes  as  well  as  his  infinite  existence,  the  method 
of  simply  proving  a  first  cause  is  perfectly  superfluous,  because 
contained  in  the  very  revelation ;  and  if  considered  by  itself  it 
will  have  no  teiidency  to  coincide  with  the  existence  of  the  true. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  when  the  supposed  demonstra- 
tions are  consummated,  the  mind  has  to  use  a  violent  effort  to 
transfer  their  boasted  certainty  to  the  character  of  the  true  God 
who  scorns  their  impotence.  But  we  will  go  further,  and  main- 
tain that  they  become  a  snare  to  many  who,  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  this  line  of  reasoning  supplies,  rest  in  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  believe  that  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  constitutes  a  suflScient  religion,  and  re- 
lieves them  by  its  classical  simplicity  from  the  ridiculous,  or  at 
least  needless  enthusiasm  with  which  revelation  encumbers  the 
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subject.  How  numerous  are  those  who  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  very  same  as  the  different  beings  or 
supposed  beings  worshipped  in  every  tribe  and  nation,  ancient 
or  modem,  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  and  that  therefore  every 
individual  is  perfectly  free  to  enlarge  or  restrict  his  ideas  con- 
cerning him.  Hence  the  sum  total  of  religion,  if  candidly  pro- 
fessed by  countless  multitudes  bearing  the  name  of  Christian, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  belief  in  a  solitary  article,  to  wit,  the 
existence  of  a  Creator  perfectly  separated  from  every  peculiarity 
of  the  revelation  of  Scripture.  The  peculiarities  of  God's 
Word  may  not  be  positively  denied,  but  they  are  so  virtually 
although  tacitly,  because  they  have  left  no  perceptible  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  The  generality  of  men  appear  either  ignorant 
of  or  indifferent  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  and 
seem  perfectly  content  with  the  simple  belief  in  one  great 
Supreme  of  whom,  except  his  extensive  power,  they  desire  to 
know  little  more.  To  such  characters  the  minute  examination 
of  Scriptural  delineation  appears  but  the  plodding  of  tiresome 
enthusiasm,  or  the  trifling  of  an  useless  scholarship.  How 
different  is  the  sentiment  of  the  individual  whose  mind  is 
able  and  desirous  to  realize  the  truths  which  lie  within  the 
compass  of  God's  great  revelation  to  man !  Fully  aware  that 
here  alone  certainty  in  respect  to  spiritual  things  can  be  ob- 
tained, his  mind  dwells  with  delight  upon  these  glorious  develop- 
ments of  thought  which  cannot  deceive,  provided  they  are 
simply  based  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Lord's  testimony. 
The  mind  once  awakened  to  the  certain  truth  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  intelligent  recipient  finds  that  the  general  truths  possess  an 
innate  capability  of  amplitude,  which  becomes  familiar  by  con- 
stant and  regular  application ;  and  that,  like  the  character  of 
their  great  originator,  they  possess  an  infinity  of  progress  along 
the  series  of  which  the  mind  may  progress  for  ever. 

The  world  has  advanced  in  every  branch  of  science  and  lite- 
rature ;  it  has  grown  old  in  every  refinement  of  criticism ;  and 
yet  the  revelations  of  God's  Word  have  not  only  remained  un- 
scathed though  all  the  fiery  trials  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed, but  their  depth  and  sublimity  have  shewn  themselves  the 
more  plainly  unfathomable  by  the  deepest  researches  of  the 
human  race.  That  such  discoveries  should  be  found  amongst  a 
people  so  little  likely,  not  only  to  find  them  out,  but  even  to 
comprehend  them,  as  far  as  regards  their  unassisted  intellect, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  divine 
origin.  This  is  so  well  expressed  by  Neander,  in  his  Church 
History,  that  we  quote  the  passage  with  great  pleasure. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  nations  addicted  to  the  deification  of  nature  in 
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the  form  either  of  Polytheism  or  of  Pantheism^  we  see  a  people  among 
whom  the  faith  in  one  Almighty  God,  the  absolutely  free  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  was  propagated  not  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
priests,  but  as  a  common  possession  for  all,  as  the  central  animating  prin- 
ciple of  a  whole  people  and  state.  And  necessarily  connected  with  the 
faith  in  an  All-holy  God  was  the  recognition  of  a  holy  law  as  the  rule  of 
life,  a  conviction  of  the  opposition  between  holiness  and  sin — a  conscious- 
ness which  the  aesthetic  position  of  the  old  religion  of  Nature  (though 
single  gleams  of  it  occasionally  flashed  out)  was  unable  to  evolve  with  the 
same  strength,  clearness  and  constancy.  This  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  people  and  other  nations  is  of  itself  sufQcient  to  refute  every 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  ascribe  a  simOar  origin  to  the  Jewish  as  to 
the  other  national  religions.  It  is  a  fact  that  bears  witness  to  the  reve- 
lation of  a  living  God  to  whom  the  religion  owed  both  its  existence  and 
its  progressive  development,  as  well  as  to  that  peculiar  course  of  discipline 
whereby  the  Jews  were  trained  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  this  reve- 
lation was  to  be  preserved  and  propagated.  A  Philo  might  with  good 
reason  say  of  this  people,  that  to  them  was  intrusted  the  office  of  being 
prophets  for  all  mankind ;  for  it  was  their  destination,  as  distinct  from  the 
nations  sunk  in  the  worship  of  nature,  to  bear  witness  to  the  living  God. 
The  revelations  and  providences  vouchsafed  to  them  were  designed  for  the 
whole  human  race,  over  which,  from  the  foundations  here  laid,  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  in  time  to  be  extended." 

The  distinguished  place  thus  allotted  the  children  of  Israel 
is  so  just  that  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  it;  whilst 
to  the  intelligent  observer  such  a  representation  accounts  for 
and  illustrates  the  very  necessity  of  what,  perhaps,  has  appeared 
perplexing  to  some  minds ;  we  mean  4he  minute  particulars  of 
this  people^s  history,  in  which  God  continually  shewed  himself 
a  living  Being  interested  in  even  the  most  trifling  circumstance 
which  involved  their  interests ;  in  strong  contrast  with  the  mys- 
terious, inanimate,  listless  anima  mundi,  the  ghastly  dream 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  which,  like  a  gigantic  sponge,  absorbed  the 
spirits  of  its  votaries,  and  finally  remained  the  only  conscious 
being  in  the  universe.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  such 
views  of  the  Deity,  however  they  may  affect  the  mind  with 
wonder  and  dread,  can  have  no  power  to  rouse  the  affections. 
And  this  may  be  generally  predicated  of  all  the  Pagan  religions. 
In  regard  to  many  of  their  deities,  the  passions  were  engaged 
in  their  worship,  but  the  affections  which  needed  to  be  purified 
by  moral  inspiration  were  totally  unaffected.  The  gods, 
when  they  were  not  mere  lovers  of  pleasure,  were  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  proud  governors  who  were  to  be  feared 
more  than  loved,  to  be  propitiated  not  to  injure  rather  than  to 
be  sought  as  benevolent  and  holy  protectors.  Hence  in  none  of 
these  heathen  gods  are  found  characteristics  of  such  condescend- 
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ing  sympathy  as  to  furnish  a  name  indicative  of  them  from  the 
very  depths^  so  to  speak^  of  their  peculiar  dialects.  But  this  the 
living  and  true  Gk)d  does  in  regard  of  the  Jews. 

To  understand  this  in  its  fall  import^  we  must  dwell  upon  a 
usage  common  amongst  the  primitive  race  of  Israel^  and  very 
probably  amongst  the  surrounding  tribes  which  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared gradually  through  the  adverse  influences  upon  pro- 
gress from  within  and  without.  We  allude  to  the  prerogatives 
and  duties  which  devolved  upon  every  head  of  an  extensive 
family  or  clan,  who  was  recognized  as  the  refuge  of  all  his 
followers  in  every  case  of  emergency.  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  exactly  similar  relationship  in  the  course  of  known  history. 
The  aristocratic  and  democratic  developments  probably  destroyed 
all  such  distinctions  of  relationship  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  we 
cannot  trace  it  with  any  certainty.  There  is,  indeed,  in  one  of 
the  plays  of  Terence,  which  are  confessedly  more  or  less  trans- 
lations from  Oreek  comedians,  a  slight  allusion  to  a  custom 
somewhat  similar,  but  nothing  decisive  can  be  established  from 
such  random  allusion.  The  Romans  being  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, retained  their  primitive  customs  far  more  tenaciously  than 
their  more  gifted  neighbours ;  and  in  their  connexion  between 
patron  and  client  we  possess  a  few  distinct  remains  of  the 
Hebrew  prototype ;  although  these  appearances  also  wax  dull  as 
time  advances.  The  clans  and  septs  of  the  Celtic  races  seem 
still  more  vivid  representations  of  this  profoundly  ancient  bond 
of  union  ;  but  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Hebrew  kinsman 
were  defined  and  guarded*  with  a  solicitude  which  not  only  esta- 
blished custom  but  religious  feeling  enforced.  The  duties  of 
the  superior  Goel,  or  redeeming  kinsman,  were,  in  fact,  to  take 
care  of  his  inferior  kinsman  in  relation  to  all  their  well-being, 
so  that  all  evil  might  as  far  as  possible  be  warded  oft  from 
them. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  principal  parts  of  this 
protecting  duty  are  specified  in  accordance  with  the  state  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Mrstly,  the  Goel  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  redeeming  back  the  property  of  his  kinsman.  Secondly, 
he  was  to  redeem  his  kinsman  from  slavery  and  bondage ;  and 
as  this  very  important  office  was  not  peculiar  to  any  nation  or 
period  of  history,  we  find  in  every  language  a  word  significant 
of  this  benevolent  office  of  the  Jewish  chief  kinsman.  Thus, 
Avrpomryi  in  Greek,  Bedemptor  in  Latin,  and  Redeemer  in 
English,  exactly  expresses  this  remc»*kable  feature  of  character, 
without  any  allusion  to  any  other  office  included  in  the  term 
Goel.  Thirdly,  another  very  peculiar  duty  involved  in  Ais  re- 
lationship was  avenging  the  blood  of  a  murdered  kinsman; 
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whilst  often  there  was  appended  to  his  first  duty^  mentioned 
above^  a  requisition  which  appears  to  us  very  singular;  we  refer 
to  the  circumstance  of  manying  the  widow  of  the  deceased^  in 
order  that  his  name  might  be  preserved  in  Israel.  To  tribes 
amongst  which  no  such  custom  can  be  traced^  its  necessity  will 
appear  highly  doubtful ;  but  where  a  closer  connexion  was  hereby 
established  with  the  great  expected  Redeemer^  the  matter  was^  to 
individuals  of  such  a  race^  an  object  of  no  ordinary  consequence. 
The  book  of  Ruth  is  important  principally  from  its  full  delinea- 
tion of  this  hist(»ical  characteristic.  The  word  employed  is  a 
leading  one^  chosen  by  God  himself  in  the  development  of  his 
character  in  reference  to  his  own  church  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  term  Goel^  translated  Redeemer^ 
will  be  readily  recognized  by  even  the  desultory  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  occur- 
rence^ and  on  every  occasion  indicative  of  the  most  peculiar 
blessings  bestowed  by  the  Deity  upon  his  own  people.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  in  which  this 
word  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  Lord^  it  ex- 
presses the  entire  circle  of  blessings  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
finite  being  to  receive.  In  Oen.  xlviii.  16^  Jacobs  in  blessing 
the  sons  of  Joseph^  invoked  upon  them  the  protection  of  the 
Being  who  had  bedbemed  him  from  all  evil.  In  analyzing 
this  prayer  it  will  be  found  to  contain  aU  the  main  doctrines 
the  Oospel  as  displayed  in  the  superintendence  of  the  triune 
Deity.  The  distinct  attributes  of  Grod  the  Father  and  the  divine 
Spirit  are  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  verse^  while  in  the  sixteenth 
verse  the  divine  person  who  peculiarly  bears  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Redeemer  in  both  dispensations  is  clearly  pointed  out ; 
— "  The  angel  who  redeemed  me  from  aU  evil  ;'* — for  by  the 
grammatical  construction  the  word  Angel  being  placed  in  appo- 
sion  with  Qod^  in  the  preceding  verse^  proves  the  identity  of 
being  with  the  distinction  of  office. 

As  an  inference  from  the  foregding  reasonings  we  may  re- 
mark how  contemptible  in  comparison  is  the  idea  of  a  Grod  as 
conceived  in  the  brains  of  many  modern  philosophers.  A 
maudlin  conception  compounded  of  the  Indian  and  Epicurean 
indifierentism^  modified  by  the  caricatured  principle  of  Christian 
mercy !  Such  views  of  God,  when  compared  with  God's  own 
revelation  of  his  character,  appear  like  the  sickly  phantoms  of 
the  imagination,  set  side  by  side  with  the  glowing  realities  of 
physical  existence. 

That  the  restricted  or  temporal  character  of  the  Jevrish 
kinsman,  or  Goel,  was  representative  or  typical  of  the  spiritual 
relationship  under  the  same  name  claimed  by  Jehovah,  cannot 
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possibly  be  denied  by  diligent  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
compare  the  different  passages  wherein  the  terms  occur.  But 
in  the  transference  of  the  developed  idea  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  strict  analogy  is  by  no  means  so  apparent.  The  accurate 
delineation  of  the  primitive  idea  even  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves had  waxed  very  faint,  and,  as  before  remarked,  few  if  any 
traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  civilized  states  around,  whose 
vocabularies  supplied  no  words  exactly  similar  in  signification. 
However,  human  societies  of  every  kind  are  perpetually  in- 
fluenced by  kindred  feelings,  no  matter  how  modified  by  inter- 
communication, commerce,  climate  and  other  causes,  and  there- 
fore we  have  what  may  be  called  the  cognate  ideas  as  developed 
from  the  universal  language  of  at  least  European  civilization. 
We  select  one  passage  as  a  specimen  (Col.  i.  9 — 22),.  '^Por 
this  cause  we  also,  since  the  day  we  heard  it,  do  not  cease  to 
pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing ;  that  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing, 
being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Ood;  strengthened  with  all  might  according  to  his 
glorious  power  unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyful- 
ness.  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  has  made  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.''  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  here  contrasted  in  all  its  illimitable  extent 
with  the  contracted  and  worldly  type,  namely,  the  inheritances 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  children 
or  saints  of  light  are  literally  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in 
comparison  with  the  little  nation  which  for  ages  represented 
them ;  but  still  the  greater  race  is  just  as  definitely  distin- 
guished as  the  less,  and  the  portion  of  each  individual  as  firmly 
secured.  The  spiritual  head  of  the  one  was  Jehovah  the  Be- 
deemer ;  the  head  of  the  other  Christ  the  Saviour^  styled  in  this 
very  context,  the  "head  of  the  body,  the  Church;"  that  vast 
congregation  which  acknowledges  no  race,  no  nation,  or  empire, 
and  no  quarter  of  our  globe  as  comprehending  its  kindred,  but  is 
a  formation  from  the  whole  human  race,  and  redeemed  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  (Rev.  v.  9). 
They  are  constituted  members  of  an  empire  not  of  this  world, 
but  saved,  that  is,  separated  from  it.  Their  directing  head  is  a 
Saviour  whose  very  appellation  brings  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
weakest  and  most  ignorant  amongst  them  the  most  glorious  of 
his  characteristics,  which  effectually  influences  their  destinies 
throughout  all  eternity,  and  establishes  them  a  peculiar  genera- 
tion amid  the  whole  of  God's  rational  creation.  The  conscious- 
ness of  a  present  salvation ;  of  a  head  who  now  as  well  as  at 
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any  future  opportunity  is  absolutely  at  each  present  moment  a 
Redeemer,  a  Protector,  in  a  word  an  omnipresent  Saviour,  with 
whom  a  constant  intercourse  not  only  can  but  must  be  kept  up 
through  the  medium  of  his  written  Word,  which  henceforward 
becomes  the  fuel  of  an  undying  faith,  and  modifies  every  feeling 
of  existence.  The  true  principles  of  present  and  final  existence 
are  manifested  to  the  understanding,  and  numerous  mysteries 
of  ignorance,  scepticism,  and  heedlessness  vanish  in  "  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ " 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6).  The  ever  watchful  providence  of  the  "  angel 
who  redeems  from  all  evil  is  recognized  more  exactly  by  the 
irrefragible  evidence  of  experience,  and  a  confidence  is  thence 
attained  which  the  crush  of  worlds  could  not  shake.  And  this 
confidence  is  insured  and  ratified  by  a  provision  which  no  other 
religion  could  satisfactorily  supply.  We  refer  to  the  certain  re- 
mission of  sins  upon  groimds  siifficient  to  convince  the  recipient 
that  God  can  consistently  with  his  justice  receive  him  into  full 
favour,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  so  far  from  sin  appearing  on 
this  account  of  less  consequence,  its  intrinsic  vileness  becomes 
more  painfully  apparent  to  the  enlightened  conscience;  and 
while  the  penalty  is  annihilated,  the  very  means  employed  pro- 
duce the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  sin.  The  Redeemer  having 
taken  the  sins  of  his  kindred  upon  himself,  the  safety  of  every 
such  individual  is  completely  ensured  by  his  substitution,  and 
all  the  gifts  of  salvation  are  the  offspring  of  such  interference ; 
and  thus  the  dependence  upon  him  for  the  bounties  of  grace, 
is  parallel  to  the  dependence  upon  general  Providence  for  the 
blessings  of  temporal  existence.  By  this  means  the  grandest 
moral  truth  in  respect  to  Christ's  people  is  exhibited ;  hereby  is 
displayed,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  how  the  great  Saviour 
of  the  New  Testament  develops  in  its  most  extensive  as  well  as 
its  most  glorious  manifestations  the  character  of  Jehovah  the 
Redeemer.''  The  identification  of  the  two  characters  is  thus 
based  upon  no  commonplace  argument;  for  the  Redeemer  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  antitype  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Every  veil  that  tended  to  shroud  the  spirituality  of 
salvation  is  laid  aside,  and  life  and  immortality  "  are  exhibited 
in  all  their  magnificence  to  God's  rational  creation. 
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I.  Testimony  or  the  New  Testament. 

At  the  very  hour  in  the  world's  history  when  slarery  had  reached 
its  highest  point,  and  began  to  threaten  freedom  with  permanent 
subjugation ;  when  heathenism  had  proved  itself  to  possess  no 
charm  to  break  the  spell,  and  philosophy  rather  apologized  for  ser- 
vitude than  proclaimed  and  defended  liberty ;  in  that  the  darkest 
hour  of  earth — when  "  the  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand 
and  seek  God  — and  lo  f  when  every  man  with  his  brother  man 
were  "  all  gone  aside  (Ps.  xiv.  2,  3),  there  was  bom  in  a  remote 
and  cHbspised  comer  of  the  Roman  empire  a  child  who,  filled 
with  the  wisdom,  power  and  grace  of  God,  was  to  promulge  and 
disseminate  principles  of  spiritual  trath  which  should  revolu- 
tionize society,  break  every  bond,  and  make  freedom  of  mind 
and  freedom  of  body  universal.  It  is  no  mere  outward  emanci- 
pation that  Jesus  the  only  tme  Redeemer  comes  to  bestow^ 
Victories  on  the  field  of  battle  are  not  his  aim ;  political  changes 
he  disregards ;  social  convulsions  he  threatens  as  a  punishment 
rather  than  seeks  to  achieve  as  a  blessing.  Established  social 
relations  he  leaves  in  essentially  the  same  condition  as  he  found 
them ;  the  master  still  a  master,  the  slave  still  a  slave;  the  Jew 
worshipping  in  the  temple ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Herods  weigh- 
ing like  a  mountain  on  the  heart  of  Judea,  and  the  Roman  pro- 
curator adding  scorn  and  contempt  to  his  oppression  of  the  sons 
of  Abraham.  The  forms  of  society  he  passes  slightly  over,  not 
because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  sure  to  change 
when  the  causes  which  produce  them  change ;  and  because  he 
intends  to  go  down  into  the  very  depths  of  things,  and  originate 
those  primordial  influences  which  renew  and  reconstmct  the 
entire  frame  of  human  life.  ^'The  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus''  (Rom.  xiv.  4)  is  social  only  so  far  as  it  is  indivi- 
dual, and  it  is  certainly  social  because  primarily  it  is  individual. 
It  redeems  all  by  redeeming  each;  and  it  redeems  each  by 
removing  and  destroying  the  causes  and  occasions  of  bondage. 
Bestowing  spiritual  freedom,  it  secures  personal  freedom ;  and 
he  that  is  free  of  himself  is  free  of  the  universe.  It  lifts  men 
out  of  the  bondage  of  a  world  of  sense  into  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God ;  where  they  stand  in  new  and  lofty  relations  as  to 
their  Creator,  so  to  one  another.  With  a  mother's  love  and  a 
nurse's  care,  it  takes  each  man  in  the  ceaseless  successions  of  in- 
dividuals and  generations,  and  seeks  by  the  cultivation  of  his 
highest  faculties  to  make  him  all  that  man  can  be  in  this  state, 
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in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  fuU  measures  of  eternal  good 
which  it  has  in  reserve  for  him  in  the  work!  to  come. 

If,  then^  you  wish  to  know  with  what  aspect  the  Qospel 
looks  upon  slavery  you  have  only  to  ask  whether  slavery  is  con* 
ducive  to  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  Gospel.  Yes^  Christianity 
approves  of  slavery,  if  slavery  promote  the  objects  of  Christianity. 
Does  slavery  destroy  the  fear  of  man  ?  Does  slavery  throw  the 
slave  exclusively  on  Qod?  Does  slavery  develop  the  intellect, 
form  and  elevate  the  conscience,  purify  the  affections,  enlarge 
the  heart,  abate  the  power  of  sin,  foster  holiness,  and  tend  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  Aimished  into  all 
good  works?"  (2  Tim.  xiv.  17).  If  so,  then  slavery  is  compatible 
with  Christianity,  is  sanctioned  by  Christianity  ,*  then  Chrift  came 
to  approve  and  to  perpetuate  slavery;  and  he  that  promotes 
slavery  promotes  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  what  if  slavery  piro^ 
duces  the  reverse  of  these  effects  ?  What  if  it  dwarfs  the  intel- 
lect, crushes  or  perverts  conscience,  sullies  the  affections,  narrows 
the  heart,  augments  and  multiplies  the  power  of  sin,  destroys 
holiness,  establishes  the  empire  of  the  senses,  makes  the  fear  oi^ 
man  the  great  motive  of  action,  and  substitutes  man- worship  iu 
place  of  the  worship  of  God  ?  What  if  it  inflicts  these  curses  on 
slaves  and  slave^masters  ?  What  if  the  degradation  it  either 
does  not  cure  or  actually  produces  is  one  of  the  chief  pleas  put 
forward  for  its  justification?  What  if  essentially,  radicsJly, 
permanently  and  immeasurably  it  is  anti-Christian  in  its  fruits  F 
Then  is  it  anti-Christian  also  in  its  principles.  And  then  is  it 
hostile  equally  to  the  purposes  of  Christ  and  to  the  will  of  God. 
Let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  in  this  issue  there  is  no  medium 
position  for  Christianity  to  hold.  Jesus  either  condemlis  or 
approves  slavery.  Indifference  to  so  grave  a  subject  is  incon- 
ceivable on  the  part  of  Christ.  If  he  does  not  sanction,  he  re- 
probates slavery;  if  he  does  not  reprobate  slavery,  he  sanctions 
it.  Does  Jesus  sanction  slavery?  What  is  this  but  to  ask 
whether  he  sanctions  the  privation  of  human  rights  and  the  in- 
fliction of  untold  wrongs?  or  to  leave  generalities  in  which 
sophisms  so  often  lurk,  look  at  the  man-stealer  there  in  one  of 
the  rank  vales  of  Africa ;  he  creeps  on  a  village  by  night ;  he 
captures  and  enchains  men,  women  and  children ;  does  Jesus 
sanction  the  foray?  The  man-stealer  sells  his  captive  to  the 
slave-merchant — does  Jesus  sanction  the  bargain?  The  slave- 
merchant  drives  his  herds  of  human  beings,  chained,  weeping 
and  wailing,  way-worn,  hungry,  thirsty  and  faint,  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  are  crowded  into  the  smallest  possible  spaces, 
and  consigned  to  foulness  and  suffering  which  bring  speedy 
death  to  many :  does  Jesus  sanction  this  full  series  of  barbarous 
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deeds?  The  slave-merchant  lands  the  survivors,  conveys  them 
to  the  slave-market,  shuts  them  up  in  pens  like  sheep,  oxen, 
pigs ;  feeds  them  to  restore  their  strength,  then  puts  them  up  to 
auction,  describes  their  qualities,  enlarges  on  their  favourable 
points,  allows  their  muscles  to  be  tried,  their  teeth  to  be  in- 
spected like  a  horse  under  a  dealer's  hand,  and  at  last  after  a 
tissue  of  exaggerations  and  falsehoods,  knocks  down  each  in 
turn  to  the  highest  bidder ;  does  Jesus  sanction  the  contract  ? 
It  is  a  young  girl ;  she  is  taken  away,  subjected  to  her  owner's 
lasciviousness  and  lust;  she  becomes  a  mother;  her  child  is 
sold  away  from  her;  she  is  yoked  with  a  male,  a  fellow, 
slave,  and  again  becomes  a  mother ;  this  time  he  who  is  falsely 
called  her  husband  is  sold ;  she  grieves,  falls  sick,  and  is  whipped 
for  failing  to  work ;  she  takes  another  husband,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  pregnancy  she  is  transferred  to  another  master, 
and  sent  to  a  distant  estate ;  there  she  becomes  reckless,  indif- 
ferent to  life,  indifferent  to  persons,  indifferent  to  actions,  and 
sinks  first  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  then  sinks  below  the 
brute,  until  rank  in  vice  and  worn  down  in  energy,  she  dies 
early  an  object  of  contempt :  does  Jesus  sanction  this  result  ?  or 
the  way  in  which  the  result  has  come  ?  Imagine  that  holy  and 
loving  One  standing  by  at  each  of  the  scenes  which  have  been 
depicted — what  are  his  emotions  ?  He  weeps  more  sorely  than 
he  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 

Why,  what  is  his  own  condition  ?  He  is,  you  acknowledge, 
"the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God''  (1  Cor.  i.  24). 
Wisdom  and  power  are  sublime  realities;  surely  if  they  dwell 
among  men,  it  is  in  regal  or  imperial  pomp,  at  least  they  are 
clad  in  the  dignified  garb  of  philosophy.  No ;  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  stands  before  men  as  a  member  of  a  poor  Jewish  family; 
he  is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  carpenter's  son,"  and  labours 
for  his  daily  bread.  He  goes  forth  to  his  public  ministry  with 
no  display,  with  no  glittering  retinue ;  he  begins  to  teach  and  to 
preach,  but  it  is  by  the  way-side,  on  the  mountain-brow,  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  or  the  lake,  under  the  cottage-roof;  and  as  he 
teaches  he  draws  down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  land,  who  conspire  for  his  destruction ;  at  length  he  is  ap- 
prehended as  a  criminal,  flogged  as  a  slave,  and  finally  made  to 
undergo  a  slave's  death,  being  crucified  between  two  malefactors. 
And  yet  is  he  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Yes,  "  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Being  in  the  form  of 
God,  Jesus  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  slave,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  (Philip,  ii.  7).    Bow  to  a 

o  Matt.  xiii.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  3  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Trypho,  88 ;  Theodor., 
EccL  Hist.,  iii.  23 ;  Sozom.,  yi.  2. 
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slave?  Then  mast  that  slave  have  lofty  attributes.  That  slave 
is  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  descended  to  the  depths  of  society  in 
order  to  raise  the  lowest  to  sit  with  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  sufferer  himself,  he  came  and  minis- 
tered to  the  suffering.  He  appeared  as  a  slave  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  fellow-slaves.  Say  not  that  the  redemption  is  exclu- 
sively spiritual;  it  is  spiritual  indeed,  but  because  spiritual,  it 
is  also  material  and  social.  The  Gospel  works  for  heaven 
through  earth.  Immortal  life  is  our  earthly  life  full-grown. 
He  that  is  free  in  mind  cannot  long  be  a  slave  in  body.  He  that 
is  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  will  not  endure  the  chains 
of  any  earthly  bondage. 

^d  this  is  one  of  those  great  emancipating  doctrines  which 
he  who  was  at  once  a  slave  and  "  Lord  of  all  (Acts  x.  36) 
taught  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation.  Among  his  auditors 
were  some  who  committed  the  grave  but  common  error  of  iden- 
tifying freedom  with  distinguished  lineage  or  national  independ- 
ence. We,^'  said  they,  "  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man ;  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made 
free  Jesus  answered  them,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.  The  truth  shall 
make  men  free ;  if  the  Son  make  men  free,  then  are  they  free 
indeed"  (John  viii.  32  seq.).  There  is  no  freedom  but  freedom 
of  soul,  and  freedom  of  soid  bestows  and  guarantees  freedom  of 
every  other  kind.  If  "  the  mind  is  the  master  of  the  man," 
then  the  man  is  free  whose  mind  is  free.  When  Jesus  delivers 
the  soul  from  bondage,  he  gives  liberty  to  the  captive,  for  the 
body  is  but  the  instrument  and  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and 
obeys  and  must  obey  the  mind's  behests,  as  the  muscles  execute 
the  commands  of  the  will.  Look  up,  then,  ye  that  are  held  in 
bondage  by  your  fellow-men ;  look  up  and  hope  for  the  day  of 
your  redemption,  since  the  Son  of  the  most  High  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  descended  to  your  own  condition,  not 
only  to  minister  solace,  but  to  shew  that  there  is  no  depth  to 
which  a  Father's  love  of  his  children  will  not  go  down,  and  no 
humiliation  to  which  his  Son's  benignity  will  not  submit ;  and 
no  darkness  of  evil  which  Father  and  Son  are  not  willing  and 
able  to  remedy,  and  no  degradation  out  of  which  they  will  not 
effect  a  rescue.  No,  you  are  not  abandoned  of  God  as  well  as 
contemned  of  the  world ;  he  that  was  emphatically  "  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  "  (Is.  liii.  3)  chose  the  form  that  you  wear 
for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  your  chains.  Like  the 
mighty  power  of  the  volcano,  the  Gospel  acts  from  the  lowest 
parts  by  the  elevation  of  which  it  elevates  all. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  as  a  great  redeeming  power  on 
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earthy  is  illustrated  in  those  words  of  prophecy  which  the 
Messiah  borrowed  and  applied  to  himself  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth,  when  he  read,  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upoa  me : 
inasmuch  as  he  hath  anointed  me  to  publish  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  declare  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  that 
are  oppressed;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord" 
(Luke  iv.  18,  compare  Is.  Ixi.  1) .  "  To  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,'* — yes,  Christianity  is  the  great  year  of  universal 
jubilee.  As  under  the  law  the  year  of  jubilee  brought  freedom 
to  every  Hebrew  slave,  so  under  the  Gospel  the  year  of  jubilee 
brings  freedom  to  every  slave  of  every  tribe,  kindred,  and  nation. 

The  same  view  of  the  object  of  Christ's  mission  is  found  ia 
his  own  description  of  it  when  he  declares,  "  The  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost''  (Luke  xix.  10).  How 
pre-eminently  this  was  the  Saviour's  purpose,  let  the  parables  of 
the  lost  piece  of  money,  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  of  the  prodigal 
sou  (Luke  XV.}  declare ;  thought-clusters  of  inimitable  beauty, 
of  unapproached  pathos,  a  practical  sympathy  with  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  abolish  slavery.  And  how  truly,  how  fully,  how 
sublimely  those  words  became  living  realities,  in  that  grandest 
of  all  living  realities,  the  life  of  Christ,  let  his  joumeyings, 
his  perils,  his  toils,  his  groans  and  his  agonies  declare.  Jesus 
going  about  doing  good  (Acts  x.  88),  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost, 
offers  the  sublimest  picture  of  practical  benevolence,  the  very 
thought  of  which  should  make  edavery  blush.  The  lost?  Yes. 
Your  slaves  are  very  low ;  ignorant,  selfish,  gross,  and  disobe- 
dient are  they  for  the  most  part ;  such  have  they  been  made  by 
the  bondage  in  which  you  have  held  them.  But,  then,  therel^ 
are  they  qualified  for  the  redemption  of  the  Christian  jubilee ; 
these  are  they  whom  Jesus  came  to  sedc  and  to  save :  "  the  whole 
need  not  a  physidan,  but  they  that  are  sick"  (Matt.  ix.  12).  Yon 
are  a  follower  of  Christ  ?  then,  like  Christ,  go,  seek  and  save  those 
who  are  lost  in  the  very  society  in  which  you  dwell.  "  They 
are  an  inferior  race  ?"  not  the  less  have  they  a  claim  on  your 
justice  and  benevolence.  Again, ''Looking unto  Jesus"  (Heb. 
xii.  2),  you  will  find  the  needful  lesson.  At  the  time  of  the 
advent  the  Jews  were  held  in  universal  disregard.  Yet,  God 
selected  the  despised  Judea  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour, 
who  accordingly  was  born  under  the  law  expressly  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  5):  Ood  having 
''chosen  the  foolish  things  of  l^e  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  earth  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  yea,  and  tilings  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught 
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things  that  are;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence 
(1  Cor,  ii.  27—29).  And  faithful  to  his  lowly  prigin  on  earth, 
the  Son  of  God  ever  manifested  regard  and  practical  com- 
passion for  despised  races  and  outcast  individuals.  Whom  has 
he  set  forth  and  left  as  a  perpetual  model  of  pitying  succour 
and  neighbourly  help?  Hiru  whom  Christian  reverence  has 
designated  "The  Good  Samaritan.^'  Which  of  the  ten  lepers 
healed  by  him  as,  going  to  Jerusalem,  he  passed  through  the 
midst  of  Samaria  aud  Galilee,  which  of  those  ten  has  he  im- 
mortalized by  setting  him  forth  as  the  only  one  that  gave  glory 
to  God?  A  Samaritan.  Yet  did  there  subsist  between  the 
Jews,  his  countrymen,  and  the  Samaritans,  a  national  feud  of 
the  deadliest  nature.  But  Jesus  stood  above  those  vulgar  pre- 
judices of  which  national  antipathies  are  born,  and  knowing  that 
all  men  are  children  of  God,  felt  for  all  the  same  love,  but  was 
most  prompt  to  pity  and  aid  those  who  were  most  in  want. 
How  truly  divine  such  benevolence;  how  speedily  would  its 
prevalence  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  make  earth  a  happy  path- 
way to  heaven.  Indeed^  there  is  one  principle  of  Christ's,  the 
observation  of  which  would  of  itself  exteripinate  slavery  :  "  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them (Matt.  vii.  12).  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as 
your  Father  is  merciful.  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  good 
measure,  pushed  down,  and  shaken  together  and  running  over, 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom ;  for  with  the  same  measure  that 
ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again  (Luke  vi. 
31  seq.). 

Slave  owner,  who  callest  thyself  Christian,  in  imagination 
exchange  condition  with  thy  slave.  What  thinkest  thou  of 
slavery  now  ?  Is  it  a  Christian  institution  ?  What !  that  sub- 
jection to  another's  will?  that  pandering  to  another's  lust? 
that  endurance  of  the  lash?  that  sunderance  from  thy  wife, 
thy  child,  thy  parent?  When  in  consultation  with  his  minis- 
ters, Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  had 
been  advised  by  all  to  employ  force  in  order  to  put  down 
Toussaint  POuverture  and  restore  slavery  in  Saint  Domingo, 
he  asked  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Blois,  who  was  emphatically  the 
black  man's  friend,  what  he  thought  on  the  matter  before  the 
council,  and  of  the  opinions  that  had  been  uttered.  I  think," 
he  replied,  that  the  hearing  of  such  speeches  suffices  to  shew 
that  they  are  spoken  by  white  men ;  if  these  gentlemen  were 
this  moment  to  change  colour,  they  would  talk  differently."* 


"  See  The  Life  of  Toussaint  VOuverture,  the  Negro  Patriot  vf  Hayti,  by 
the  Re?.  John  R.  Beard,  D.Dm  p.  154. 
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The  law  of  Christian  love  is  enforced  by  the  law  of  providential 
reciprocity ;  "  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again/^  Refuse  to  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  you  will  have  to  endure  what  you 
have  not  scrupled  to  inflict.  And  so  it  is ;  the  slave-master  is 
himself  a  slave — a  slave  to  a  slave-making  system,  a  slave  to  his 
slaves ;  a  slave  to  his  own  ungovemed  will,  a  slave  to  his  own 
passions ;  a  slave  to  his  own  fears.    Every  tyrant  is  a  slave. 

So  thoroughly  is  Christianity  in  spirit  and  act  opposed  to 
slavery,  that  you  must  reverse  at  once  its  chief  blessings  and  its 
worst  curses  before  you  can  make  it  compatible  with  slavery. 
Thus  spake  Jesus,  "  Blessed  be  ye  poor ;  blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  now ;  blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now ;  blessed  are  ye 
when  man  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  separate  you 
from  their  company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil.  But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  ;  woe  unto  you 
that  are  full;  woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of 
you;  woe  unto  you  scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocites,  for  ye  bind 
heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  but  ye  yourselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of 
your  fingers ;  woe  unto  you,  scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for 
ye  devour  widows'  houses;  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers"  (Matt,  xxiii.).  Thus  spake  Jesus :  slavery  contradicts 
every  word  he  uttered ;  taking  his  blessings  to  itself,  and  be- 
stowing its  curses  on  its  victims.  So  antagonistic  are  slavery 
and  Christianity  that  the  two  cannot  subsist  together ;  a  vital 
Christianity  must  destroy  slavery ;  rampant  slavery  must  de- 
stroy a  vital  Chritianity.  Nothing  exists,  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  unlike  and  more  mutually  contradictory  than  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  spirit  of  slavery.  What  virtue  is 
more  truly  evangelical  than  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price?'*  (1  Pet.  iii.  4).  He  who 
said,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek  *'  (Matt.  v.  5),  gave  the  command 
'*  Neither  be  ye  called  master,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 
And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that 
shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted  (Matt,  xxiii.  10  seq.). 
And  the  same  holy  Being  declared  of  himself,  I  am  among  you 
as  he  that  serveth  (Luke  xxii.  27).  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  slave*'  (Matt.  xx.  27).  And  Christ 


reversed.  The  slave  is  taken  up  near  the  host,  the  master  is  sent 
lower  down.  A  new  rule  is  introduced.  Not  by  the  outer  condi- 
tion, but  by  the  heart  does  God  judge.  The  last,  therefore,  is  first, 
the  first  l«st  (Matt.  xix.  30).  Such  reversals  are  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence  as  administered  by  the  Messiah.    The  con- 


Then  rank  and  condition  are 
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tinaed  progress  of  the  Grospel  is  the  continued  realization  of  those 
reversals.  Its  final  triumph  will  be  the  triumph  of  those  qualities 
and  that  condition  which  slavery  shuns^  and  hates^  and  proscribes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  bear  on  the  question  of  slavery.    These  facts  and 
these  principles  have  their  origin  in  Christ. .  Jesus^  like  Moses, 
found  slavery  in  existence.    The  two  regarding  it  as  a  social 
observance,  legislated  thereon  very  difierently,  according  in 
each  case  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  object  to  be 
achieved.    Moses  aimed  at  little  more  than  mitigating  an  evil 
which  he  was  compelled  to  tolerate.    Jesus  sought  to  remove  an 
evil  which  was  obstructive  and  subversive  of  the  good  he  came 
to  bestow;  but,  like  a  wise  reformer,  Jesus  aimed  rather  to 
uproot  than  to  cast  down ;  rather  to  replace  than  subvert.  With 
this  view  he  expounded  principles  whose  prevalence  would  make 
slavery  impossible,  and  he  set  in  motion  charities  and  sympathies 
which  would  substitute  brotherly  love  for  the  lust  of  power,  and 
the  service  of  cupidity.    With  aims  of  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent and  comprehension,  he  contented  himself  in  his  sojourn  on 
earth  with  publishing  doctrines  and  originating  influences  which 
left  the  existing  forms  of  society  imtouched.  He  took  less  interest 
in  the  present,  because  he  sought  for  more  in  the  future,  than  any 
mere  social,  or  legislative,  or  political  reformer.    His  primary 
task  was  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Word,  well  assured  that  in  due 
time  he  should  reap  the  harvest.    He  neither  left  existing  insti- 
tutions as  he  foimd  them,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  cast  them  down, 
but  took  the  middle  course  of  introducing  his  great  remedial 
and  restorative  doctrines  into  the  domain  of  morals  and  cha- 
racter, whence  in  time  they  could  not  fail  to  pass  into  the  social 
frame  with  the  creative  and  renewing  energy  of  their  own  Divine 
life.    Working  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  from 
the  individual  to  society,  he  implanted  truths  and  inspired  aspi- 
rations which  throw  off  slavery  as  they  throw  off  sin,  and  which 
will  no  more  endure  bondage  of  any  kind,  than  the  warm  and 
kindling  breath  of  spring  wUl  tolerate  and  bear  the  frosty  bands 
of  winter.    The  process  may  be  slow,  it  may  be  too  tardy  for 
human  impatience ;  but  it  is  God^s  way,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
readiest  way.    In  moral  as  in  physical  recourses,  haste  makes 
waste.    The  greatest  delays  come  from  premature  efforts ;  the 
fruit  that  is  plucked  before  it  is  ripe  perishes. 

That  Jesiis  consciously  and  deliberately  took  this  view  of  the 
aims  and  tendencies  of  his  efforts,  is  made  very  clear  by  one  or 
two  of  his  exquisite  apologues.  Thus  he  taught :  "  So  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground, 
and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day ;  and  the  seed  should 
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spring  and  grow  up^  he  ktioweth  not  how ;  for  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  itself^  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  fall 
com  in  the  ear ;  bat,  when  the  grain  is  put  forth,  he  straight- 
way putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest-time  is  come^' 
(Mark  iv.  26).  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  say- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among 
herbs>  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  Another  parable  spake  he  unto 
them :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  imto  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole 
was  leavened"  (Matt.  xiii.  81 — 83). 

The  course  of  ministration  pursued  by  Jesus  was  faithfully 
continued  by  his  apostles,  only  in  some  slight  degree  modified  by 
the  fact  that  they  came  more  closely  into  contact,  and  remained 
longer  side  by  side  with  the  institutions  and  observances  of  the 
day.  Moreover,  within  the  space  of  their  lives,  the  Gt)spel 
already  began  to  produce  fruit,  and  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
outer  forms  of  social  life.  The  apostles  therefore  had  to  deal 
with  slavery  in  actual  presence.  How  did  they  regard  and  how 
did  they  treat  it?  Of  course,  they  applied  to  slavery,  as  to  every 
other  social  good  or  ill,  the  great  powers  and  resources  of  the 
Gospel.  In  so  doing  they  repeated  and  reproduced  the  doctrines 
and  positions  of  their  Master  which  bore  on  the  relations,  and  the 
wants  of  individual  and  social  life.  Thus  Paul,  who  summed 
up  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  his  Lord  by  declaring  that  the 
Redeemer  took  the  form  of  a  slave,  exhibits  himself  in  the  same 
lowly  position,  when  he  says,  For  though  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  a  slave  unto  all  that  I  might  gain 
the  more  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  19). 

Somewhat  di£ferent,  too,  was  the  ministry  of  the  apostles 
from  that  of  him  by  whom  they  had  been  sent.  They  had  to 
expound  and  to  apply  the  truth  which  he  announced ;  they  had 
to  draw  forth  and  present  in  principle,  in  duty,  in  admonition^ 
the  spiritual  grandeur  in  which  he  lived.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  they  had  to  administer  the  medicine  which  he 
gave,  and  to  complete  the  salvation  which  he  began. 

What  then  did  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  " 
(1  Pet.  i.  11)  teach  regarding  human  relations?  Let  Peter 
himself  answer :  "  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I  should  not  call 
any  man  common  or  unclean  (Acts  x.  28) .  No  man  common 
or  unclean?  What,  not  the  pagan ?  no^  nor  the  Samaritan f 
no;  nor  Hie  African?  no;  no  man  common,  no  man  unclean. 
Thaf  single  word  is  the  downfall  of  slavery.  That  word  is  God's 
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Word;  that  word  is  the  Gospel ;  and  if  God's  Word  and  the 
Gospel  prevail^  slavery  must  and  will  retire — ^retire  until  it  is 
seen  no  more.  From  Peter,  pass  on  to  Paul,  and  hear  what  he 
announces  to  the  self-elated  Athenians,  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth 
(Acts  xvii.  26).  All  men  of  one  blood?  what  the  black  and  the 
white,  with  the  intervening  shades — all  of  one  blood  ?  Yes.  Is 
there  then  no  diversity  ?  None ;  the  skin  is  not  the  man ;  the 
hue  is  only  on  the  surface ;  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  and  all 
men  are  as  to  the  workmanship  the  sons  of  God.  What 
ground  then  has  slavery  to  rest  on  ?  If  the  Bible  may  be  be- 
Ueved,  the  sable  African  is  as  much  a  man  as  the  ruddy  Saxon 
and  the  fair  Circassian.  Skin  prejudices  are  consequently  un- 
christian, and  unchristian  is  every  institution  which  is  based 
upon  them. 

Not  less  impartial,  not  less  universal,  is  the  redemption  which 
God  in  Christ  achieved  for  the  world.  The  love  of  the  Son  re- 
sembling the  love  of  the  Father  caused  him  ^'  to  taste  death  for 
every  man "  (Heb.  ii.  9).  Every  man  ?  What  for  the  negro? 
undoubtedly  no  less  than  for  "Abraham^s  children"  or  "the 
sons  of  Japhet."  Hence  comes  another  Gk)spel-principle  which 
is  utterly  destructive  of  slavery,  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons" (Acts  X.  34).  And  if  God  respecteth  not  the  persons  of 
men  (2  Sam.  xiv.  14),  can  disciples  of  Christ  be  guiltless  if  on 
the  most  glaring  respect  of  persons,  they  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  social  life?  Let  another  apostle  answer,  and  that 
apostle  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  "  If  ye  have  respect  to  persons, 
ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convicted  of  the  Lord  as  transgressors" 
(James  ii.  9).  Go  to  now,  ye  that  make  the  broadest  distinction 
between  the  dark  skin  and  the  white  skin  ;  ye  that  throw  a  great 
gulf  between  the  dark  skin  and  the  white  skin,  so  that  the  one 
cannot  pass  to  the  other,  nor  unite  in  brotherly  communion ; 
go  to,  and  take  heed  lest  the  condemnation  ye  have  incurred 
eome  like  armed  men  upon  you,  and  ye  find  "judgment  without 
mercy." 

But,  if  all  men  are  one  in  creation  and  one  in  redemption, 
then  are  all  essentially  and  for  ever  one.  As  such  were  they  re- 
garded by  the  apostle  Paul ;  who,  regarding  men  and  nations  in 
the  lofty  position  in  which  they  stood  in  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  saw 
them  as  one  in  Christ,  members  in  his  body,  and  by  him  united 
with  Grod.  Thus  regarded,  all  disciples  and  eventually  all  men 
part  with  every  minor  distinction  to  rise  into  the  elevated  rela- 
tion of  sons  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  Earthly  diver- 
sities pass  into  the  excellent  and  super-abounding  glory  of 
spiritual  sonship,  as  the  diverse  hues  of  the  prismatic  beams^ 
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coalesce  and  blend  into  the  pure  radiance  of  the  sun  on  the 
mountain  top.  Thus  is  it  that  Paul  employs  his  glowing  elo- 
quence to  describe  the  new  spiritual  relationships  of  the  human 
race,  and  so  to  disallow  the  divulsive  and  narrowing  distinctions, 
prejudices  and  partialities  with  which  he  found  society  infested. 
Nay,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  who  cared 
most  for  those  for  whom  the  world  cared  least,  the  aposde 
labours  to  bring  into  honour  the  least  honourable  portions  of 
the  social  firame.  Thus  he  speaks :  By  one  spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentttes, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  firee,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit;  for  the  body  is  not  one  member  but  many;  if 
the  foot  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  hand^  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  and  if  the  ear  shall  say, 
Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  therefore 
not  of  the  body?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were 
the  hearing  ?  if  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smell- 
ing ?  But  now  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them 
in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  the  eye  cannot  say 
unto  the  hand^  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor,  again,  the  head  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you ;  nay,  those  members  of  the 
body,  which  seem  to  be  the  weaker,  are  more  necessary;  and 
upon  those  parts  of  the  body  which  we  think  to  be  the  less 
honourable,  we  bestow  the  more  abundant  honour;  and  God 
hath  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which  needed  it,  tiiat  there  might  be  no 
division  in  the  body,  but  that  all  the  members  might  have  the 
same  care  for  one  another ;  so  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it ;  now,  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and 
members  severally''  (1  Cor.  xii.  12,  seq,).  Compare  this  pic- 
ture of  a  Christian  community  ?riUi  the  reality  of  social  life 
which  slavery  produces.  What  a  contrast!  how  deep  and 
broad  the  hues  of  those  diverging  and  opposing  lines.  Let  the 
dark  coloured  man  be  the  less  honourable.  'Hien  ought  he  to 
receive  firom  his  Christian  brethren  the  more  abundant  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  dishonour  is  heaped  on  dishonour.  And  the 
suflfering,  instead  of  being  shared  by  all,  is  thrown  by  the  few  on 
the  manv.  The  consequence  is  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  foot 
are  divided  one  against  the  other ;  the  body  of  Christ  is  torn, 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  trampled  under  foot]  and  Jesus  is  again 
betrayed  by  professed  friends. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  the  grand  and 
lofty  principles  enunciated  by  Paul  in  passages  such  as  that 
which  has  just  been  cited  (com.  Gal.  iii.  28),  received  from 
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the  apostle  no  immediate  application  to  the  wants  and  duties 
of  actual  life.  On  the  contrary,  with  him  general  truths  stand 
in  closest  proximity  to  the  great  personal  and  social  interests 
of  those  whom  he  endeavours  to  instruct.  Thus,  in  addres- 
sing the  church  at  Colossse,  where  he  has  declared  that  in 
the  new  man  of  the  Gospel,  "there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,^'  he  forthwith 
adds,  "Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  be- 
loved, bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  and  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  and  above  all  put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness and  with  a  special  reference 
to  slaves  and  slave-owners,  he  subjoins,  "  Servants,  obey  in  all 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with  eye  service 
as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto 
men,  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  he  that  doeth 
wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  he  doeth,  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in 
heaven^'  (Coloss.  iii.  11 — iv.  1).  These  words  do  not  contem- 
plate the  immediate  disruption  of  the  bonds  which  held  master 
and  slave  together.  Bather  they  aim  at  carrying  the  Christian 
temper  and  the  Christian  life  into  the  then  forms  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  that  temper  and  that  life  once  predominant  they 
would  of  necessity  mould  those  forms  into  their  own  likeness. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  masters  listening  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion gave  their  slaves  what  was  "just  and  equal,"  would  they 
long  continue  an  institution  which  is  the  embodiment  of  injus- 
tice? Just?  what  is  there  just  in  slavery?  Is  it  just  that  a 
brother  should  hold  a  brother  in  bondage  ?  should  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  own  will  ?  Equal  ?  where  is  equality  ?  Between 
the  master  and  slave,  whete  is  equalitv  ?  Yet  equalitjr  is  the 
exact  terra  which  the  apostle  employs.  To  hlKaiov  icclI  rqv  Laovqra, 
Equality  ? — suppose  a  slave-owner,  having  become  a  Christian, 
had  that  thought  in  his  heart,  could  he  retain  his  brother  in 
bondage  ?  It  only  required  that  the  soul  should  appropriate  the 
elements  of  the  new  life  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  order  to 
put  away  slavery  as  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  was  "just 
and  equal." 

And  what  would  be  the  necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of 
the  apostolic  teaching  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves  ?  The  apos- 
tohc  teaching  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  in  the  minds  of  slaves 
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a  state  of  feeling  with  which  their  state  of  aervitade  could  not 
long  co-exist.  When  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  (2 
Cor.  iii.  17),  he  proclaimed  to  them  a  general  principle  which 
would  make  the  slave  abhor  his  chains  and  long  for  their  removal. 
In  the  mind  of  the  slave-holder,  too,  it  might  excite  a  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty,  see- 
ing that  he  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  bondage. 
That  questions  of  the  kind  did  arise  in  the  Corinthian  church  we 
know.  Those  questions  were  submitted  to  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  (1  Cor.  vii.  1).  What  was  his  answer?  ^'Let  every 
man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called  (1  Cor. 
vii.  20).  Did  the  reply  exclude  the  obtainment  of  freedom? 
By  no  means  ,*  freedom  was  to  be  accepted  if  it  could  be  had. 
"  Art  thou  called,  being  a  slave,  care  not  for  it,  but  if  thon 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  (freedom)  rather"  (ver.  21).  The 
apostle  in  efiPect  say^,  '^Your  earthly  relations  are  of  small 
moment,  in  comparison  with  your  heavenly  relations ;  therefore 
let  not  the  former  be  an  object  of  solicitude  with  you;  seek 
rather  to  recommend  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  by  faith- 
ful and  obedient  service ;  yet,  freedom  is  a  blessing  which  may 
not  be  disregarded,  and  which  I  advise  you  to  make  your  own, 
if  you  have  the  opportunity."  There  is  no  sanction  of  slavery 
here.  On  the  contrary,  slavery  is  represented  as  an  evil  to  be 
endured  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  good,  namely,  the  service  which 
in  the  endurance  might  be  rendered  to  the  everlasting  Gospel.^' 
But  slavery  is  not  condemned."  At  least,  it  is  disallowed 
when  it  is  represented  as  a  state  of  endurance,  and  when  the 
preference  is  given  to  freedom.  And  both  slavery  and  freedom  in 
the  apostle's  mind  retire  into  the  background  before  the  grand 
thought  of  man's  relations  to  God  and  Christ.  On  that  thought 
tlie  apostolic  exhortations  are  all  grounded:  ^'For  he  that  is 
called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  slave,  is  the  Lord's  freedman;  like- 
wise also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  slave.  Te  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  be  ye  not  the  servants  of  men  "  (ver.  22, 23). 
lk>tli  masters  and  slaves,  in  becoming  Christians,  have  enter^ 
on  wholly  new  relations,  and  relations  ao  high,  so  important  as 
to  cau^  every  other  relation  to  sink  and  be  lost  from  view. 
The  slave  is  ftiee  in  Christ;  the  master  is  Christ's  slave;  the 
former  has  risen  to  fi^eedom,  the  latter  has  entered  into  servi- 
tude ;  both  have  ondeigone  changes  which  make  thdr  present 
cimdition  inconsiderable^  and  which  will  conduce  equally  to  their 
ki^rhcst  advantage ;  for  he  whom  the  Son  makes  fiw,  is  free  in- 
dtxxl)  and  the  serrice  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  fi^eedom.  Tet  even 
hfre^  when  the  i^postk  makes  light  of  these  eartUy  relations. 
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mark  how  he  shews  favour  to  the  disqualified  slave^  when  he  in- 
timates that  while  the  £ree  master  becomes  a  slave^  the  slave 
whom  he  holds  becomes  a  freeman. 

It  is  more  important,  however,  to  remark  that  with  princi- 
ples such  as  these  prevalent  in  a  state  of  slavery,  that  state 
could  not  long  endure.  Here  is  a  new  power  which  upturns 
society  from  its  very  foundations,  converting  the  master  into  a 
slave,  and  the  slave  into  a  freeman.  The  mere  idea  of  such  a 
reversal  would  disturb  existing  earthly  relations.  The  slave 
would  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  dignity,  and  that 
sense  would  swell  and  expand  his  bosom  until  it  burst  his  bodily 
chains.  And  the  Christian  master  finding  himself  indirectly 
reproved  by  the  apostle,  and  feeling  his  conscience  rebuke  him 
as  one  who  held  his  brethren  in  bonds,  would  gradually  come  to 
be  ashamed  of  possessing  property  in  human  beings,  and  be  in 
time  prepared  to  allow  them  to  follow  Paul's  advice,  and  enjoy 
their  liberty.  The  rather  would  he  feel  inclined  to  such  a 
course,  because  in  the  new  light  he  had  received  from  the  Gospel 
he  had  become  aware  that  he  could  no  longer  consider  his  slaves 
his  own,  since  they  were  "bought  with  a  price,''  and  were 
another'iS,  belonging  to  the  master  whom  they  in  common 
served,  and  to  whose  service  they  were  both  under  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  consecrate  body,  mind  and  spirit  (Rom. 
xii.  1;  1  Cor.  vi.  20).  Very  express  is  the  apostle's  precept, 
"  What !  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not 
your  own  ?  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  If 
body  and  spirit  are  God's,  then  are  they  not  man's,  and  if  not 
man's,  then  slave-masters  have  no  right  to  their  slaves.  And  if 
slaves  as  Christians  are  obliged  to  glorify  God  in  their  body, 
then  are  they  equally  obliged  to  disown  and  annul  every  relation 
which  defiles  the  body,  or  robs  the  body  of  its  divinely-given 
rights.  But  slavery  takes  from  the  body  its  most  precious  right, 
and  slavery  changes  the  body  into  a  tool,  and  sometimes  makes 
it  an  instrument  of  the  vilest  pleasures  and  the  grossest  vices. 
Slavery  therefore  is  anti-Christian,  for  he  that  is  a  slave  and  he 
that  is  a  slave-master  are  thereby  prevented  from  glorifying 
God  in  their  body  as  well  as  their  spirit,  which  are  both  his. 

That  the  acceptance  of  the  apostolic  teachings  was  subver- 
sive of  slavery  may  be  safely  inferred  from  language  which 
Paul  employs  in  his  letter  to  the  Gtilatians  (iii.  26;  iv.  7),  where 
after  making  these  revolutionary  announcements :  "  Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  Qod  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
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male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,'^  he  adds, 
"  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father;  wherefore  thou  art 
no  more  a  slave  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God 
through  Christ/^  Now,  how  could  slavery  long  exist,  at  least 
between  members  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  If  they  were  liv- 
ing members  of  Christ's  glorious  body,  its  permanence  was  im- 
possible. The  very  foundations  of  the  edifice  of  slavery  had 
been  struck  away. — ^The  right  of  property  ?  The  slave  and  the 
slave-master  alike  belonged  to  Christ.  The  pretexts  of  inequa- 
lity? The  slave  and  the  slave- master  were  of  one  blood,  had 
one  father,  knelt  at  the  same  seat  of  grace,  were  redeemed 
by  the  same  Saviour,  sojourned  toward  the  same  heaven,  being 
both  sons  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  brethren  and  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  Gospel,  given  and  surrendered  as  a  free-will 
oflfering  to  the  Lord,  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind  and  spirit,  to  do 
those  things  and  those  things  only  which  were  well  pleasing  in 
God's  sight,  and  promotive  of  the  Gospel  of  his  grace.  And 
when  the  slave  ruminated  on  the  apostle^s  words,  "  no  more  a 
servant  but  a  son,''  and  at  the  same  time  felt  "  the  iron  enter 
his  soul,"  was  not  the  day  of  his  redemption  nigh  ?  With  such  a 
form  of  words  in  his  mind,  he  would  not  fail  to  follow  Paul's  injunc- 
tion, and  use  the  first  opportunity  for  procuring  his  freedom. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  and  necessary  result  of  these  dis- 
organizing and  reconstructive  principles,  are  exemplified  in  fact 
as  found  in  the  short  letter  addressed  by  Paul  to  Philemon,  and 
sent  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Onesimus.  Onesimus,  Philemon's 
slave,  had  fled  from  his  master.  Being  converted  by  Paul  in 
Rome,  he  was  by  the  apostle  induced  to  return  to  Philemon.  In 
sending  him  back  to  Philemon,  Paul,  sent  him  back  not  as  a 
servant,  but  a  brother  beloved,  requesting  Philemon  to  receive 
Onesimus  as  he  would  receive  him,  Paul,  himself ;  "  having  con- 
fidence in  thy  obedience  I  have  written  unto  thee,  knowing  that 
thou  wilt  also  do  more  than  I  say/'  and  desirous  of  giving 
Philemon  the  opportunity  of  conferring  liberty  on  Onesimus  as 
an  act  of  grace,  and  a  free-will  benefit,  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  might  have  enjoined  on  Philemon  the  manumission 
of  Onesimus. 

In  these  simple  and  unvarnished  facts  it  is  clear  to  see  that 
Paul  recognized  in  the  slave-holder  no  absolute  right  of  property 
in  his  slaves ;  that  with  him  it  was  a  principle  that  the  higher 
relations  of  Christianity  dissolved  the  lower  relations  of  slavery, 
and  consequently  that  in  the  apostle's  mind  slavery  was  only  a 
temporary  and  provisional  condition.  Beyond  a  question  is  it 
that  Paul  spoke  only  of  the  hour  at  which  he  wrote,  when  he 
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bade  all  remam  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  become 
Christians.  The  very  fact  that  his  opinion  on  the  point  had 
been  asked,  shews  how  the  new  light  from  heaven  agitated  and 
brightened  the  dark  atmosphere  of  earth.  All  men  brothers? 
Then  how  can  any  be  slaves  Questions  such  as  these  were 
put  on  every  side.  "  The  point  is  of  less  importance  than  you 
suppose/'  answered  Paul,  "  for  the  time  is  short (1  Cor.  vii.  29) . 
What  time  was  short  ?  Was  it  that  the  time  of  slavery  was 
short  ?  was  it  that  the  time  of  the  life  of  individuals  was  short  ? 
Was  it  that  the  time  of  the  world's  duration  was  short?  The 
last  view  has  the  sanction  of  very  learned  divines,  and  appears 
to  be  most  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  apostle's 
observations.  Paul,  it  is  said,  believed  the  end  of  the  world 
near,  and  so  disregarded  the  prevalent  forms  of  social  life  which 
were  soon  to  vanish.  Without  making  our  ailment  depend 
on  this  view,  we  are  fully  justified  in  declaring  that  it  was  only 
for  a  short  period  that  the  apostle  spoke  and  legislated.  Not 
only  was  the  existence  of  slavery  questioned,  but  the  propriety 
of  circumcision,  and  the  propriety  of  marriage  as  well.  The 
general  answer  given  was.  Let  all  remain  as  to  outer  condition  as 
they  are.  Is  any  man  called  being  circumcised  ?  let  him  not 
become  undrcumcised.  Is  any  man  called  in  undrcumcision  ? 
let  him  not  be  circumcised  "  (ver.  18).  "  Art  thou  bound  unto  a 
wife?  seek  not  to  be  loosed.  Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife?  seek 
not  a  wife.  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short ;  it  re- 
maineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they 
that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  bought  not;  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as 
though  they  used  it  not,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away;  and  I  would  have  you  without  anxiety"  (ver.  27 — 32) .  Cir- 
cumcision is  nothing,  marriage  is  nothing,  slavery  is  nothing, 
about  which  your  minds  should  be  distracted,  for  the  time  is 
short,  and  the  present  state  of  social  life  passeth  away ;  "  the 
Lord  is  at  hand,"  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth"  are  near; 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  "  is  about  to  open  with  all  its  glorious 
principles,  and  all  its  resplendent  light,  and  all  its  unutterable 
peace  and  joy ;  be  ye  therefore  ready,"  for  in  "  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem "J"  they  marry  not,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  and  slave 
and  slave-master  are  known  no  more."  Such  appears  to  be  the 
view  under  which  the  apostle  wrote.  Say  that  his  view  involved 
the  dissolution  of  the  material  and  social  condition  then  subsist- 
ing, consequently  his  view  involved  the  dissolution  of  slavery ; 
say  that  his  view  involved  the  renovated  world,  which  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  prevalence  was  in  course  of  time  to  produce ;  still  his 
view  involved  the  dissolution  of  slavery.    The  apostle  spoke  not 
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for  all  time^  but  for  the  moment  actually  before  him,  when  not 
without  reluctance  and  with  qualification^  he  submitted  to 
tolerate  slavery.  In  truth  slavery  like  circumcision  had  been 
placed  by  the  Gospel  in  a  new  light  and  in  an  altered  position. 
Under  the  infloenoe  of  evangelical  principles,  both,  the  apostle 
knew,  were  destined  speedily  to  perish ;  and  for  the  individuaLsk 
then  circumcised  or  enslaved,  it  would  be  better,  fjEur  better,  that 
they  should  work  out  their  own  salvation  than  disturb  their 
minds  and  waste  their  energies  in  premature  and  nugatory 
efforts  for  change.  Already  has  circumcision  almost  wholly 
passed  away.  Slavery  is  following  circumcision.  The  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  too  strong  for  the  power  of  slavery.  The  gracious 
designs  of  the  one  Heavenly  Father  have  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  society  been  going  into  fulfilment,  withstood  though  they 
have  ever  been  by  the  sinful  and  depraved  will  of  man.  In  pro- 
portion as  those  designs  have  been  accomplished,  slavery  has 
been  both  diminished  and  mitigated.  With  the  advent  of  Christ 
a  new  and  mighty  reinforcement  was  given  to  ^^the  armies 
of  the  living  God and  from  then  until  now,  "  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  "  has  been  making  inroads  on  slavery, 
and  promises  ere  very  long  to  extirpate  slavery  and  every  other 
plant  not  planted  by  the  Heavenly  Father's  band. 


II.  Testimony  of  Propane  WaiTEas. 

The  moment  superior  minds  began  to  reflect  and  speculate 
on  society,  its  origin,  reasons,  its  actual  condition,  its  tendencies, 
that  moment  slavery  arrested  attention,  and  occasioned  profound 
meditation.  The  eye  of  sages,  of  philosophers,  of  poets,  is  on 
slavery,  and  we  may  now  expect  a  just  appreciation  of  its  eha* 
racter.  Greece  and  Rome  produced  geniuses  in  the  world  of 
thought  that  long  held  mankind  bound  to  their  words  in  admir-r 
ing  and  reverent  homage.  What  have  those  distinguished  in-^ 
tellects  to  teach  as  respecting  slavery?  They  are  the  first  minds 
of  heathenism.  They  have  human  hearts  in  their  bosoms.  What 
then  do  they  say  of  slavery?  They  see  the  evil ;  it  is  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left ;  they  find  it  in  their  homes,  and 
when  they  go  abroad  they  everywhere  meet  it  in  their  way. 
What  judgment  do  they  pronounce  thereon  ?  What  principles 
touching  the  evil  do  they  enunciate  ?  In  the  poets  we  find  a 
few  scattered  thoughts  adverse  to  slavery ;  as — 

"  Even  in  slavery  the  Divine  Spirit  inspires  the  soul."* — M^chylua, 
"  If  the  body  is  enslaved,  the  mind  is  free."*' — Sophocles, 

^  Mdvei  TO  Qetotf  hovXia  jrctpov  </>p€vt. — Agam.  1054i. 
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"Many  slaves  have  a  disgraceful  name, 

But  their  mind  is  freer  than  that  of  free  men."* — Euripides, 
"  Slavery  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  man  is  not  slavery."* — Menander, 
"  A  slave  has  the  same  flesh  as  other  men, 

By  nature  no  one  is  born  a  slave ; 

It  is  fortune  that  enslaves  the  body."-^ 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  belonging  to  man  do  I  consider  foreign 
to  me."^ — Terence. 

By  these  and  similar  thoughts — ^their  entire  number  is  small 
—-some  service  was  rendered  to  humanity.  That  service,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  it  reached  slavery,  was  to  no  small  extent  coun- 
teracted by  the  degrading  position  which  in  their  pages  and  on 
the  stage  slaves  were  made  to  hold.  Ridicule  and  contempt 
were  stronger  than  a  few  humane  generalities.  Nor  indeed  was 
even  poetry  likely  to  express  anti-slavery  sympathies,  for  the 
general  mind  nnconsciously  and  blindly  received  slavery  as  a 
fact,  and  regarded  it  as  a  necessity.  With  the  bulk  of  society 
the  idea  af  its  being  wrong  never  occurred.  Did  men  debate 
whether  the  river  ought  to  flow  ?  As  little  did  slavery  come  in 
any  way  into  question.  Or  if  in  some  superior  mind  the  putting 
away  of  slavery  was  for  a  moment  entertained,  it  was  only  as  a 
specimen  of  practical  absurdity.  Thus  Crates,  a  writer  of 
comedy,  intending  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  social  reformers  of 
his  day  propounds  a  constitution  in  which  there  shall  be  no  slaves. 
"  What  then,"  asks  one  of  his  speakers,  shall  the  old  man 
do  ?  he  will  be  obliged  to  wait  on  himself.*'  "  O,  not  at  all/'  is 
the  answer,  "  I  will  make  every  object  move  without  being 
touched.  You  will  only  have  to  call  the  table,  and  the  table 
will  come  of  its  own  accord.''*  The  highest  and  best  philosophy 
indeed  regarded  slavery  as  a  necessity.  As  such  was  it  regarded 
even  by  Plato,*  whose  tendency  to  the  ideal  gave  to  his  moral 
and  social  philosophy  a  loftier  and  wider  bearing  than  was  cus- 
tomary. In  his  speculations  Plato  seems  to  have  been  averse  to 
slavery,  so  far  as  his  Greek  fellow-conntrymen  were  concerned, 
for  other  men,  mere  barbarians  in  his  view,  lay  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  charities ;  but  finding  slavesy  as  a  feict,  and  finding  social 


UoWoiai  Bov\oi9  rol/vo/jk*  altrxpov'  7  (f>pfrjv 
Twv  ovyl  hovXwv  itrr*  eKevOepunlpa.^^Ap*  Stob, 

*  *E\evOepQ}9  BavXeve^  hov\o9  ovk  eaei. — Tr,  279. 
^  Kttv  Sov\o9  jf  Tts  ffopKa  Trjv  ainrfv  cjj^e** 

'H  B*  av  Tvx'ff  TO  aujfAa  KaiehovXuaaTo.^^Phil,  Prag, 
^  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

*  Athen.  yi.  267.  '  Rep.  ii.  368. 
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good  intenroven  with  slavery^  he  acquiesces  therein  though 
aware  of  the  evils  and  perils  with  which  the  institution  was 
fraught.  These  are  his  words:  ^'The  subject  of  slaves  is  in 
every  respect  embarrassing.  The  reasons  alleged  in  its  support 
are  good  in  one  view^  bad  in  another,  for  they  at  once  prove  tlie 
utility  and  the  danger  of  slavery.  If  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
justifying  or  condemning  slavery,  as  it  is  established  among 
other  nations  of  Greece,  that  difficulty  is  incomparably  greater 
in  regard  to  the  Helots  of  Sparta.  When  one  looks  at  what 
takes  place  there  and  in  other  places,  one  knows  not  what  to  lay 
down  touching  the  possession  of  slaves.  There  is  no  one  wlio 
denies  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  faithful  and  loving  slaves  ; 
and  many  slaves  have  shewn  more  devotedness  than  brothers 
and  sons.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that  a  soul  enslaved  is 
capable  of  nothing  good,  and  that  a  sensible  man  would  never 
trust  such  an  one.  This  is  what  is  said  by  the  wisest  of  poets: — 
**  Jupiter  deprives  of  half  their  intelligence  those  who  fall  into  slavery." 

^'  Men  treat  their  slaves  differently  according  as  they  hold  this 
sentiment  or  that.  Some  in  no  way  trusting  their  slaves,  treat 
them  as  wild  beasts,  and  make  their  souls  a  hundred  times  more 
slave-like.  Others  pursue  a  totally  opposite  course.  Man  is  an 
animal  difficult  to  manage.  Hence  the  possession  of  slaves  is 
very  embarrassing.  The  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  frequent 
revolts  of  the  Messenians,  the  brigandism  of  Italy,  and  the  evils 
that  prevail  in  states  where  there  are  many  slaves  speaking  the 
same  tongue.  With  these  disorders  before  the  eyes,  one 
naturally  hesitates  as  to  what  view  to  take.  I  see  only  two 
courses,  the  first  is  to  avoid  having  slaves  of  one  and  the  same 
nation,  but  so  far  as  may  be,  such  as  speak  different  tongues^ 
that  they  may  the  more  easily  bear  their  yoke  ,•  the  second  is  to 
treat  them  well  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  still  more 
for  your  own  interests.''-' 

rlato,  you  thus  see,  viewed  slavery  not  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  slave,  but  in  regard  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare 
of  the  masters.  The  question  with  him  was  not  how  slaves 
should  cease  to  be  slaves,  but  how  the  security  of  society  should 
be  brought  into  accord  with  the  retention  of  slavery.  In  his 
view  there  is  no  comprehensive  humanity,  but  only  a  narrow 
patriotism;  equally  is  it  destitute  of  disinterested  charities. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  love  breathes  there,  but  instead  a 
gross  and  narrow  utilitarianism  has  exclusive  sway.  Still  more 
illiberal  are  the  views  held  by  Aristotle,*  the  man  of  intellect,  as 
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Plato  was  the  man  of  imagination  of  the  old  Greek  life.  Aris- 
totle regarded  slavery  as  both  natural  and  necessary;  it  was 
natural,  for  some  men  are  born  slaves  as  much  as  others  are 
born  philosophers,  legislators  and  poets ;  it  was  necessary,  since 
only  where  slaves  performed  the  drudgery  of  life  could  free  men 
possess  the  leisure  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  themselves  and 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  Slaves  then  were  made 
for  free  men  as  much  as  free  men  were  made  for  themselves.  A 
slave  was  the  complement  of  the  free  man,  who  without  a  slave 
would  no  more  be  what  he  ought  to  be  than  if  he  were  without 
one  of  his  hands  or  both  his  eyes.  The  slave  is  the  freeman^s 
body,  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  that  mind  which  makes 
him  free,  and  gives  him  the  rights  of  a  master  over  matter. 
Nay,  the  slave  has  no  existence  as  a  man  except  in  union  with  a 
master,  just  as  a  body  without  a  mind  is  as  good  as  dead.  Thus 
was  the  slave  delivered  over  to  his  owner  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  philosophy.  A  few  expressions  employed  by  Aristotle  are 
all  that  can  be  here  added.  "  The  slave  is  a  living  piece  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  first  of  tools."  Nature  has  created  certain 
beings  to  command  and  others  to  obey.  She  has  resolved  that 
a  being  endowed  with  forethought  should  rule  as  a  master,  and 
that  the  being  capable  of  bodily  labour  should  serve  as  a  slave ; 
and  in  this  way  the  interests  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 
slave  mingle  together.'^  "  The  free  man  commands  his  wife 
and  his  children,  but  they  are  human  beings  j  the  free  man 
commands  the  slave  quite  in  another  way,  for  the  slave  is  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  will.'^  "  Some  are  naturally  free,  others  are 
naturally  slaves;  for  the  latter,  slavery  is  no  less  useful  than 
just.^^  "War  is  in  some  sort  a  natural  means  of  acquiring 
slaves,  since  it  comprises  that  hunting-down  which  is  practised 
on  savage  animals,  and  on  men  who,  born  to  obey,  refuse 
submission.'^ 

Thus  the  slave-trade  as  well  as  slavery  is  justified  by  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  philosophical  oracle  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  views  expounded  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  found  Bx)man  ex- 
positors in  Varro  and  Cicero.  In  Italy,  therefore,  at  the  advent 
of  Christ  the  slave  was  regarded  either  as  a  necessary  evil  or  a 
natural  instrument.  Both  doctrines  ministered  obediently  to 
the  self-indulgences  and  Sybarite  luxuriousness  by  which  it  was 
welcomed,  and  on  whose  emasculating  bosom  lay  those  who 
were  called  the  free  men  and  the  masters  of  the  world.  One 
stern  voice  was  heard  in  the  midst  of  those  syren  incantations. 
Stoicism  bade  man  rise  out  of  the  slough  of  the  senses ;  "Those,'' 
it  said,  "  and  those  only  are  free  who  are  free  of  themselves — 
who  by  self-abnegation  rise  superior  to  the  empire  of  matter. 
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Despise  and  deny  the  world,  thereby  you  become  free,  whatever 
your  condition,  be  you  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man,  a  master  or  a 
slave.    Contempt  of  the  pleasures  of  life  levels  all  distinctions, 
and  makes  slave  and  slave-owner  alike  free."    Untrue  and  un- 
sound as  is  this  philosophy,  it  did  something  to  abate  empty 
pride  and  to  raise  lowly  worth.    But  stoicism  has  its  weak  side 
and  there  it  may  enter  into  union  with  the  grossest  epicurean- 
ism, for  if  the  body  and  bodily  pleasures  are  so  vile,  their  indul- 
gence may  be  regarded  by  the  mind  as  a  matter  of  indiflTerence 
equally  with  their  non-indulgence;  nay,  the  true  supremacy 
of  the  mind  may  be  best  exerted  and  displayed  by  maintaining 
its  independence  and  dignity  in  the  midst  of  corporeal  delights. 
Voluptuousness  then  is  the  way  of  virtue;  but  society  ener- 
vated by  pleasure  breeds  the  slavery  which  it  requires  and  de- 
mands.   Ancient  philosophy  then  gave  no  ground  of  hope  that 
slavery  might  in  time  be  abolished.  Athens  and  Borne  were  alike 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Earth  heard  the  cry  of  its  wretched 
children  with  a  heart  of  stone.    Was  heaven  equally  obdurate  ? 
Has  revelation  no  word  of  comfort?    The  West  is  dark,  but  in 
the  East  shines  the  star  of  Bethlehem.    A  new  view  of  human 
relations  is  brought  down  from  the  bosom  of  God,  where  it  had 
its  origin.    As  being  divine,  it  is  not  only  correct  and  true,  but 
large,  comprehensive,  loving,  like  the  Spirit  whence  it  sprang. 
It  is  a  Father's  word  to  his  children,  and  consequently  it  is  no 
less  impartial  than  benign.    What  does  it  declare  ?    The  earth 
is  inhabited  by  one  family,  and  all  outward  distinctions  are  un- 
real and  temporary.    In  mind  as  in  blood  all  are  one  who  wear 
the  human  form.    And  as  all  are  one  by  nature,  so  emphati- 
cally are  all  one  in  Christ ;  who  raises  their  natural  unity  into  a 
unity  which  as  being  spiritual  is  not  only  essential  but  everlast- 
ing. As,  then,  all  in  "  body,  soul  and  spirit    are  one,  so  are  all 
equal;  consequently  artificial  and  compelled  inequalities  are 
anti-Christian,  and  equally  anti-Christian  is  every  condition, 
whether  social  or  individual,  which  obstructs  or  retards  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  that  at-one-ment  which  God  has  de- 
vised in  Christ,  and  which  contemplates  the  union  with  the  uni- 
versal Spirit  of  God,  of  the  spirits  of  all  men,  of  all  ranks,  hues, 
climes  and  ages.    Such  was  the  word  that  was  preached  by  the 
Son  of  God;  a  great  word  truly,  a  word  the  significance  of 
which  we  do  but  dimly  even  see  yet.    Scarcely  was  the  seed 
cast  into  the  ground  but  it  began  to  germinate,  and  ere  long  it 
bore  fruit.    As  was  natural,  the  first  operation  of  Christianity 
on  slavery  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.    Here  the  slave 
received  as  a  brother  soon  grew  into  a  man.    If  he  proved  to 
possess  the  requisite  gifts,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  ministry^  and  on  being  set  at  liberty^  was  ordained  to  the 
office.  Eligibility  to  such  a  post  abated  the  disesteera  in  which 
slaves  were  commonly  held,  while  it  encouraged  and  promoted 
manumission.  Masters  who  had  "like  precious  faith with 
their  slaves,  would  first  experience  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of 
the  Gospel,  and  when  in  pursuance  of  those  tendencies,  they 
gave  freedom  to  one  or  more  of  their  slaves,  they  set  an  example 
which  heathen  proprietors  could  not  wholly  disregard.  The 
chain  which  held  men  in  slavery  was  broken  when  it  lost  its 
first  link.  Scarcely  had  the  Christian  Church  taken  a  firm 
position  in  the  world  when  it  applied  its  power  to  the  mitigation 
of  slavery  among  its  members.  This  important  work  it  wrought 
by  the  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  a  spirit  not  only  of  justice, 
but  also  of  humane  consideration  and  practical  benevolence.  It 
wrought  the  work,  too,  by  eflfectually  procuring  a  diminution  of 
labour.  By  express  injunctions  the  church  limited  toil  to  five 
days  in  the  week,  requiring  the  seventh  and  the  first  day  for 
religious  instruction  and  the  worship  of  God.  The  whole  of 
Easter-week,  moreover,  it  caused  to  be  kept  as  a  religious 
holiday.  Thus  slaves  on  becoming  Christians  gained  for  the 
high  duties  of  self-improvement  nearly  one-third  of  their  time. 
What  a  boon  !  How  important  a  step  toward  the  general  relief 
of  the  working  classes.' 

A  yet  more  valuable  boon  was  conferred  by  the  primi- 
tive church  so  far  as  its  influence  extended.  Those  of  its 
members  who  held  slaves  it  taught  the  essential  equality 
of  all  men,  and  enjoined  on  them  the  duty  of  treating 
their  slaves  well  on  the  ground  that  social  distinctions  had 
no  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  judged  men  not  accord- 
ing to  their  position  or  colour,  but  according  to  their  cha- 
racter. In  virtue  of  these  teachings  the  slave  ceased  to  be  a 
thing,  a  mere  chattel,  a  tool ;  and  the  slave-owner  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  owner.  Accordingly  that  eminent  Christian  father, 
Augustin,  instructs  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  as  their  own 
children,  in  every  way  except  the  inheritance  of  property. 
"  Do  not,''  says  another  Christian  father,  the  eloquent  Chrys- 
ostom,  "  do  not  think  that  what  is  done  against  slaves  will  be 
pardoned,  as  being  done  against  slaves ;  the  laws  of  the  world 
recognize  the  diflference  of  the  two  classes,  but  the  equal  law  of 
God  disowns  it,  for  God  does  good  to  all,  and  opens  heaven  to 
all  without  distinction That  great  preacher  went  so  far  as 
to  enjoin  on  master  and  slave  alike  mutual  service ;  "  Let  there,'' 
said  he,  "  be  an  exchange  of  service  and  submission,  and  there 
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will  then  be  no  more  slavery;  let  masters  and  slaves  serve  one 
another ;  then,  independently  of  servitude  and  freedom,  there  will 
be  good  service.  The  service  of  friendship  is  far  better  than  the 
service  of  slavery/^  Nor  were  these  maxims  unfruitful.  With  the 
grand  model  of  Jesus  before  their  eyes,  masters  and  mistresses 
became  servants  of  their  servants ;  women  of  the  noblest  origin 
practised  the  virtues  of  humility  and  self-denial  in  ofSces  of  the 
humblest  service.  Mention  is  made  of  Fabiola,  of  the  ancient 
Roman  family  of  Fabius,  and  of  Paula,  a  descendant  of  the 
Scipios,  who  mixed  with  the  poor  and  with  slaves  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  in  order  to  minister  to  their  wants.  In  this  lowly 
and  loving  ministration  the  bishops  took  a  full  share  of  duty. 
It  was,  however,  not  possible  for  Christianity  to  produce  in  full 
its  natural  fruits  in  such  a  relation  as  that  of  slavery.  What- 
ever the  Gospel  eflFected,  slavery  retained  much  of  the  evils  which 
are  inherent  in  its  nature.  Arbitrary  power  on  one  side,  and  com- 
plete subjection  on  the  other,  produced  a  condition  so  unnatural 
and  so  perverting,  and  so  depraving,  as  to  nullify  only  too  largely 
the  beneficial  workings  of  Christian  principles  and  Christian 
examples.  There  were,  however,  connected  with  slavery  certain 
things  which  Christianity  could  in  no  way  tolerate,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  essentially  sinful,  and  sin,  the  only  true  slavery,  was 
the  dire  foe  of  God  and  man.  They  were  slaves  who  fought 
with  each  other  in  the  gladiatorial  combats.  Against  those 
brutal  amusements,  the  Church  never  ceased  to  protest  until  it 
eflFected  their  entire  cessation.  Never  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Church  seen  in  the  circus,  except  as  a  martyr.  The  theatre 
was  scarcely  less  impure  and  corrupting  than  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  furnished  chiefly  by 
means  of  slaves.  Its  abuses,  too,  were  severely  reproved  by  Chris- 
tian preachers  and  writers,  who  did  their  utmost  to  keep  profes- 
sors of  the  Gospel,  whether  slaves  or  freemen,  at  a  distance  from 
those  foul  contaminations.  In  thus  contributing  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  demands  for  slaves,  the  Church  not  only  set  at  liberty  a 
number  of  persons,  whose  condition  involved  misery  and  degra- 
dation, but  closed  a  channel  of  the  vilest  corruption,  and  so  con- 
ferred on  society  a  permanent  benefit.  A  similar  good  was 
accomplished  by  it,  so  far  as  it  succeeded  in  its  eflForts  to  reform 
and  purify  domestic  manners  and  usages,  which  kept  a  crowd  of 
slaves  for  purposes  of  idle  display,  or  mere  luxury,  or  guilty 
pleasures.  Thus  did  Saint  Chrysostom  address  his  congregation 
on  this  point.  "  Why  so  many  slaves  ?  one  master  should  be 
satisfied  with  one  servant ;  nay,  one  servant  ought  to  be  suflS- 
cient  for  two  or  three  masters.  If  that  appears  hard  to  you, 
think  of  those  who  have  no  servant.  God  has  created  us  capable 
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of  serving  ourselves.  Why,  then,  those  swarms  of  slaves  ?  You 
obtain  them  for  show,  not  for  charity.  If  you  had  slaves  for 
charity  you  would  teach  them  trades  by  which  they  could  obtain 
a  subsistence,  and  then  set  them  free."  Yes  !  set  them  free.^^ 
Freedom  was  the  aim  of  the  church.  It  bore  with  slavery, 
and  strove  to  abate  its  evils  while  it  bore  with  it,  as  a  provisional 
and  temporary  institution.  At  the  same  time  it  laboured  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  its  abolition.  In  this  view  of  its 
duty,  it  encouraged  and  aided  enfranchisement  with  all  the  re- 
sources it  had  at  command.  Here,  too,  faithful  men  and  women 
set  a  good  example  to  heathens  and  half  Christians.  We  read 
of  Hermes,  a  martyr,  who  in  one  day  emancipated  250  slaves ; 
of  Ovinius,  also  a  martyr,  who  gave  liberty  to  5000 ;  and  of  a 
young  heiress,  by  name  Melania,  who  set  free  her  slaves  to  the 
number  of  8000.  Such  acts  of  justice  and  beneficence  became 
frequent  and  customary,  especially  on  the  part  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  And  that  these  manumissions  were  made  from 
Christian  motives  is  clear  from  the  forms  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  saints,  martyrs,  nobles,  and,  in  time,  princes  emanci- 
pated their  slaves — ^to  use  the  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "  in 
obedience  to  the  example  of  the  Redeemer,  who  came  to 
earth  in  order  to  restore  men  to  their  original  liberty Not 
only  did  Christian  teachers  recommend  manumission,  they  also 
enjoined  the  formation  of  a  fund  out  of  which  liberty  might  be 
purchased ;  and  while  they  opened  their  churches  and  monas- 
teries as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves,  they  interposed  their 
good  offices  with  masters,  or  even  aided  the  injured  slave  in 
flight  and  concealment.  While  the  Church  was  thus  mitigating 
and  diminishing  slavery  within  its  own  limits,  and  in  the  usages 
of  society,  it  was  also  acting  powerfully  in  favour  of  human 
rights  and  human  liberties  by  means  of  pagan  philosophers  and 
princes.  The  philosopher  Seneca,  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  caught  the  spirit  of  that  noble  herald  of  Gospel  liberty, 
and  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  on  the  subject  which  recall,  if 
they  do  not  reproduce,  the  liberal  and  emancipatory  maxims  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other 
philosophers,  too,  expound  doctrines  on  the  subject  which  are  in- 
compatible with  slavery,  and  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  whence  they  seem  to  have  had  their  origin.  And  no 
sooner  had  Jesus  and  Paul  published  to  the  world  their  liberal- 
izing truths,  than  the  Roman  law,  previously  so  severe,  so  hard, 
so  relentless  in  regard  to  slavery,  began  to  take  a  milder  tone, 
and  admit  modifications  in  favour  of  slaves.  When,  however. 
Christians  took  their  seat  on  the  imperial  throne,  they,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  religion  they  professed,  adopted  measures 
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which  were  eminently  beneficial  to  slaves,  and  wrought  power- 
fully to  undermine  slavery.  The  Church  taught  the  equality  of 
men ;  the  Christian  emperors,  halting  far  behind  the  Church,  yet 
considered  and  treated  the  slave  as  a  man ;  and  if  some  special 
laws  regulated  the  slaveys  condition  as  a  slave,  in  general  the 
State  did  not  greatly  distinguish  the  slave  from  the  humbler 
classes  of  society.  A  spirit  of  justice  obtained  prevalence. 
"  Who  could  endure,'^  asked  the  Emperor  Constantine,  that 
children  should  be  separated  from  their  parents,  brothers  from 
their  sisters,  wives  from  their  husbands  The  person  of  the 
slave  was  taken  under  the  shield  of  the  law ;  the  master  who 
slew  a  slave  was  punished  as  guilty  of  homicide.  Manumission 
was  legalized,  and  the  Church  which  had  preached  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  was  formally  acknowledged  as  one  means  for 
giving  it  effect.  Special  is  the  merit  of  the  Emperor  J ustinian 
in  the  services  he  rendered  to  freedom.  The  promotion  of 
liberty  became  the  rule  of  his  conduct;  he  closed  against 
slavery  the  sources  which  it  had  in  the  law ;  he  facilitated 
emancipation  ,*  and  he  invested  freedmen  with  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenship. 

These  ameliorations  in  the  slave  law  retained  their  effect  and 
continued  to  increase  under  later  sovereigns.  The  slave  whose 
master,  or  whose  master's  wife  or  son,  became  sponsor  in  baptism 
for  him,  obtained  his  liberty  by  the  very  act.  Even  the  imperial 
treasury  aided  emancipation.  If  slaves  fell  to  the  State  by  con- 
fiscation, they  were  at  once  set  at  liberty.  If  a  man  died  with- 
out a  will  and  without  direct  heirs,  his  property  was  divided  into 
three  portions,  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  God ;  in  that  part 
his  slaves  were  placed,  who  thus  obtained  their  freedom.  The 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  giving  reasons  for  this 
law,  said,  "  It  would  be  an  outrage  to  God's  holiness,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  prince,  and  even  to  the  human  conscience,  if  we  did 
not  permit  even  death  to  break  for  slaves  their  yoke.''  If  slaves 
formed  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  property,  they 
were  all  given  to  God,  that  is,  were  made  free ;  "  for,"  continued 
the  emperor,  "  we  will  not  suppress  slavery  for  some  and  main- 
tain it  with  all  its  rigours  for  others ;  we  resolve  that  all  who 
have  in  common  borne  the  weight  of  that  chain  so  hard  and  so 
cruel,  shall  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  liberation  which  our  law 
grants  them  as  their  share  of  the  heritage."  But  the  greatest 
benefit  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  the  concubinage  of  slavery 
was  elevated  into  marriage;  the  benediction  of  the  Church 
legalized  wedlock  between  slaves  equally  as  between  freemen ; 
nay,  intermarriage  between  the  two  conditions,  once  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties,  come  to  have  legal  permission.  At 
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length,  after  improving  the  tenor  of  imperial  legislation  in  be- 
half of  slaves,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  freedom,  and  after 
struggling,  not  without  success,  against  the  efforts  made  by  the 
cupidity  of  individuals  to  counteract  the  laws  and  promote 
slavery,  the  Church  crowned  its  services  by  a  declaration  which 
was  the  natural  result  of,  and  a  suitable  commentary  on  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  which  runs  thus : — 

"Thou  shalt  not  at  all  possess  slaves,  neither  for  domestic 
service  nor  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  for  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod/^"* 

Golden  sentence !  Let  the  Church  in  these  days  take  up 
these  words,  and  circulate  them  everywhere,  especially  in  those 
lands  in  which  slavery  still  subsists.  We  thus  see  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  produced  by  Christianity  on  slavery  was  its  miti- 
gation and  diminution.  The  Gospel  in  its  workings,  both  within 
and  without  the  Church,  shewed  itself  hostile  to  slavery.  The 
more  it  prevailed,  whether  in  individuals,  in  society,  or  in 
legislation,  the  more  destructive  was  it  to  slavery.  At  last,  in 
one  emphatic  word,  a  divine  word,  if  ever  there  was  one,  it 
forbade  it — strictly  forbade  slavery  altogether.  Alas  !  that  the 
prohibition  should  at  this  late  period  need  to  be  repeated.  But 
in  modern  times  a  species  of  slavery,  the  worst  possible,  has 
been  called  into  existence.  The  monster  has  received  heavy 
blows.  But,  nevertheless,  he  lives,  and  he  lives  in  vigour.  Has 
civilization  then  receded  ?  Is  a  republic  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury less  liberal,  less  humane,  less  Christian  in  regard  to  slaves 
than  the  despotism  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  its  decline  ?  If 
such  is  its  present  character,  such  an  anomaly  cannot  surely 
be  permanent.  No,  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  enemy  of  man 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  set  master  and  slave  alike  free 
from  the  fearful  and  perilous  bondage  under  which  they  suffer. 


"*  Saint  Theodore  Studites,  who  left  this  noble  precept  in  his  will,  was  the  Abbot 
of  the  Monastery  of  Stude,  at  Constantinople,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
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The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


EEMA.RKS  ON  CERTAIN  PASSAGES  IN  ANCIENT  ASSYRIAN 
AND  MEDIAN  HISTORY. 

Sir, — The  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  into  the  lately  discovered 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  cuneiform  tablets,  and  those 
of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  into  the  ancient  bieroglyphical  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, have  led  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  new  English  ver- 
sion of  the  great  historical  work  of  Herodotus.  A  suitable  accompani- 
ment of  notes  and  appendices  abundantly  illustrate  the  history  and  ^eo- 
graphy,  and  contain  the  most  important  part  of  the  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical information  which  has  been  obtained  through  recent  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphical  investigation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  add 
to  the  names  of  Rawlinson  and  Wilkinson  those  of  their  able  and  success- 
ful fellow-labourers,  Hincks  and  Lepsius.  To  Dr.  Hincks  especially, 
Assyrian  decipherment,  chronology,  and  history  are  deeply  indebted. 

One  of  the  periodicals  of  our  transatlantic  brethren.  The  American 
Christian  Examiner^  contains  an  interesting  notice  of  this  valuable  and 
important  work,  which  has  been  judiciously  republished  in  The  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  (July,  1859,  p.  332),  under  the  title  of  Assyrian 
History,  A  tone  of  candour  and  good  sense  pervades  the  review ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  a  writer  of  ability  and  judgment,  who  is  free  from 
feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  partizanship  on  the  subject,  while  saying  that 
we  should  receive  with  caution  all  statements  in  the  cuneiform  tablets  in 
which  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the  kings  whose  acts  are  commemorated 
may  bave  had  part,"  yet  at  the  same  time  adding  that,  in  his  judgment, 
"we  may  accept,  without  hesitation,  the  truth  of  these  inscriptions  in 
their  main/eatures,  especially  when  we  consider  to  how  large  a  degree  they 
are  corroborated  by  independent  testimony."  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  those  who  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  topic. 

The  subject  of  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  history,  as  connected  with  the 
recent  successful  decipherment  of  various  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  has 
been  frequently  and  largely  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  And 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  reference  to  some  points  in  which  we  cannot  fully  agree 
with  the  American  Reviewer,  and  upon  which  we  have  touched  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  during  the  editorship  of  the 
late  lamented  Dr.  Kitto,  On  the  Scythian  Dominion  in  Asia.  We  request 
the  candid  reader's  indulgence,  while  we  pursue  the  task  which  we  have 
here  proposed  to  ourselves. 
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The  Keviewer  supposes  Sennacherib  to  have  succeeded  his  father 
Sargon  in  the  year  B.C.  702,  and  not,  as  had  been  once  commonly  sup- 
posed, cir.  714 — 12,  and  that  his  reign  lasted,  not  according  to  the 
usually  received  chronology,  only  seven,  but  rather  according  to  the  cunei- 
form tablets,  about  twenty-two  years,  as  his  son  and  successor  Esarhaddon 
ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  most  likely  also  that  of  Nineveh,  in 
B.C.  680.  The  latter  reigned  about  twenty  years.  There  are  doubtless 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  reconcile  this  departure  from  the  commonly 
received  chronology  with  some  of  the  regnal  numerals  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  if  patient  and  competent  investigators  of  the  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  have  deemed  themselves  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sennacherib  did  not  begin  to  reign  at  Nineveh  earlier  than  702  B.C., 
we  are  bound  to  listen  with  respect  and  attention  to  their  views  and  their 
arguments,  submitting  to  them  if  they  appear  valid  and  unanswerable. 

It  has  always  been  accepted  that  it  was  during  the  time  of  Esarhad- 
don's  reign  over  Assyria,  that  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  That  these  kings  were  contemporaries,  and  not  unac- 
quainted with  each  other,  is  proved  from  the  cuneiform  tablets  which  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  son  of  Sennacherib,  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded that  workmen  to  assist  in  building  his  splendid  palaces  were  fur- 
nished him  by  the  princes  of  Syria,  and  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

We  cannot  well  doubt  that  Manasseh,  who  returned  from  Babylon  as 
one  released  from  captivity  by  the  favour  and  compassion  of  the  sovereign 
of  Nineveh,  returned  also  to  Jerusalem  as  a  tributary  vassal,  acknowledg- 
ing the  king  of  Assyria  as  his  suzerain  or  liege-lord.  This  had  unques- 
tionably been  the  position  of  his  grandfather  Ahaz,  who  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  Tiglath-Pileser  against  Rezin  and  Pekah,  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Samaria,  and  also  of  his  father  Hezekiah,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  though  he  soon  "  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served 
him  not."  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  scriptural  narrative,  which 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  either  Manasseh,  or  his  son  Amon,  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  throwing  off  the  re-imposed  Assyrian  yoke,  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  case,  may  not  have  been  a  very  harsh  one.  Indeed,  from 
the  day  of  the  return  of  Manasseh  to  Jerusalem  until  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Josiah,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  we  could  draw  any  inferences  with  re- 
gard to  the  adverse  or  prosperous  state  of  affairs  at  Nineveh,  or  of  any 
connexion  between  Assyria  and  Judah. 

When,  however,  we  read  an  account  of  Josiah's  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising proceedings  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  his  actual  conduct  with  his  unquestionable  duty  as  a 
loyal  vassal  to  the  king  of  Nineveh,  or  with  the  idea  that  Assyria  was 
still  a  very  powerful  empire,  whose  wide-ruling  monarch  was  able  and 
willing  to  defend  his  remote  province  of  Samaria,  and  effectually  punish 
those  who  should  presume  to  invade  its  borders,  and  desecrate  and  destroy 
its  altars. 

Not  later,  perhaps,  than  624  B.C.,  we  find  Josiah  carrying  into  Sa- 
maria a  religious  reformation,  as  searching  and  unsparing  as  that  which 
he  had  wrought  about  six  years  before  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  He 
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began  by  polluting  the  altar  at  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
established  his  first  idolatrous  service,  burning  upon  it  the  bones  of  dead 
men,  and  then  destroying  both  "  the  altar,  and  the  high  place  and  the 
grove."  As  Bethel  was  almost  on  the  confines  of  Judah,  this  single  act 
might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  not  utterly  beyond  the  possibility  of 
pardon.  The  zealous  king,  however,  did  not  stop  here,  but  ventured  to 
far  greater  lengths ;  and  we  transcribe  side  by  side  the  accounts,  as  seve- 
rally given  by  the  sacred  chroniclers,  of  the  daring  course  which  he 
pursued : — 


2  Kings  xxiii.  19,  20. 

<*  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the  high 
places  that  were  in  the  cities  of  Samariay 
which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to 
provoke  (the  Lord)  to  anger,  Josiah  took 
away,  and  did  to  them  according  to  all 
the  acts  that  he  had  done  in  Bethel.  And 
he  slew  (sacrificed)  all  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  that  were  there  upon  the 
altars,  and  burned  men's  bones  upon 
them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.'' 


2  Chr.  xxxiv.  5,  7. 

And  he  (Josiah)  burnt  the  bones  of 
the  priests  upon  their  altars,  and  cleansed 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  (so  did  he) 
tn  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim, 
and  Simeon^  even  unto  Naphtali,  with 
their  mattocks  round  about.  And  when 
he  had  broken  down  the  altars  and  the 
groves,  and  had  beaten  the  graven  images 
into  powder,  and  cut  down  all  the  idols 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem." 


As  to  the  desecration  and  destruction  of  the  altar  at  Bethel,  where 
Jeroboam  had  first  by  open  idolatry  provoked  the  Most  High,  we  know 
that  this  was  the  subject  of  a  special  and  remarkable  prediction.  On  the 
very  first  occasion  of  Jeroboam's  standing  by  that  altar  to  bum  incense, 
"  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
Bethel,  and  (in  the  hearing  of  Jeroboam),  he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Behold, 
a  child  shall  be  bom  unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name ;  and  upon 
thee  shall  he  ofl^er  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon 
thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee." 

It  is  plain  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  17,  that  those  who  accompanied  Josiah 
in  his  expedition  to  put  down  idolatry  at  Bethel,  were  familiar  with  the 
prophetic  denunciation  which  had  been  uttered,  nearly  three  centuries  and 
a  half  before,  in  the  presence  of  Jeroboam.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  already  well  known  to  Josiah,  when,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  manifested  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  reli- 
gious zeal  by  resolutely  purifying  Jemsalem  and  Judah  from  all  that  was 
dishonourable  to  the  law  and  service  of  his  God.  And  that  he  did  not 
then  in  the  ardour  and  fervency  of  his  religious  feelings  at  once  extend 
the  work  of  desolation  and  destmction  to  Bethel,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  that  sound  judgment  which  generally  accompanies  a  deep  and  enlight- 
ened fear  of  the  Lord.  He  would  feel  that  it  was  his  plain  path  of  duty 
thoroughly  to  accomplish  the  work  of  a  religious  reformation  in  his  own 
city  and  kingdom  first,  which  had  been  deeply  defiled  by  idolatry ;  and 
that  he  was  not  of  his  own  will  and  judgment  presumptuously  to  fulfil  a 
prophetic  denunciation,  however  clearly  expressed,  but  to  wait  reverently 
until  the  providence  of  God  should  shew  that  the  appointed  and  suitable 
time  of  fulfilment  was  at  length  come. 
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Can  we  conceiye  any  thing  more  calculated  to  provoke  the  violent  and 
implacable  wrath  of  an  Assyrian  despot,  than  the  scornful  sacrilegious 
outrages  offered  by  a  vassal  Jewish  king  to  the  altars  and  high  places  of 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Samaria  ?  Is  it  credible  that  Josiah  would  have 
ventured  to  act  as  he  did,  had  he  been  living  in  the  days  of  Pul  or  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  of  Shalmaneser  or  Sargon,  of  Sennacherib  or  Esarhaddon  ? 
If  he  had  ventured  to  do  so,  without  the  sanction  of  an  express  command 
from  God  addressed  to  himself,  in  addition  to  the  prophetic  menace  ad- 
dressed to  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  he  would  have  merited  the  humiliation 
and  punishment  which  his  selfwilled  and  impetuous  zeal  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  certainly  brought  down  upon  him.  But  when 
we  see  no  notice  whatever  taken  by  the  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  of  what 
must  have  appeared  to  an  Assyrian  monarch  the  singularly  disloyal  as  well 
as  insolently  outrageous  proceedings  of  a  Jewish  vassal,  whose  grandfather 
had  owed  personal  liberty  and  restoration  to  his  kingdom  to  the  grace  and 
compassion  of  a  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  although  that  offending  vassal 
continued  to  reign  twelve  years  after  his  work  of  altar-desecration  and 
desolation  in  Samaria,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  from 
some  unknown  cause  (that  is,  unknown  so  far  as  the  scriptural  records  are 
concerned),  Nineveh  had  already  so  far  fallen  away  from  her  once  proud 
imperial  supremacy,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  remote  province  of  Samaria.  And 
thus  Josiah  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  entered  upon  no  task  of 
peril  to  himself  and  his  dominions  when  he  undertook  to  defile  and  destroy 
the  idolatrous  altars  of  Samaria,  nor  to  have  been  guilty  of  unprovoked 
rebellion  against  his  Assyrian  suzerain. 

If,  however,  in  the  present  discussion,  we  set  aside,  for  a  moment,  the 
religious  element,  and  refrain  from  taking  into  consideration  special  divine 
prediction  and  interposition,  we  could  scarcely  deem  Josiah  altogether 
guiltless  of  rebellion  against  his  liege-lord,  unless  Nineveh  had  not  only 
lost,  at  the  time  in  question,  her  hold  upon  Samaria,  but  had  also  no 
rational  prospect  of  ever  recovering  what  she  had  thus  lost.  Samaria  had 
been  in  itself  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  vast  Assyrian  empire ;  its 
importance  was  mainly  derived  from  its  position.  It  was  the  outpost  from 
which  the  Assyrian  forces  might  best  watch  and  threaten  Egypt.  And 
the  very  fact  that  the  Jewish  vassal  Josiah  escaped  without  chastisement 
or  molestation,  is  no  light  presumptive  evidence  that,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  Nineveh  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  menace  a  Pharaoh,  or  even 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  a  rebellious  king  of  Judah. 
It  seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  after  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  scriptural  record  of  Josiah's  anti-idolatrous  transactions  in  Samaria, 
where  he  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  as  the  bond  fde  sovereign  of 
the  province,  if  we  also  bear  in  mind  the  perfect  impunity  which  he  ap- 
pears ever  after  to  have  enjoyed,  so  far  as  any  efforts  of  the  monarchs  of 
Nineveh  are  concerned,  to  punish  him  for  what  must  have  appeared  to 
them  his  insolent  and  outrageous  sacrilege. 

There  is  a  possible  and  probable  view  of  the  question,  which  would 
go  very  far  to  clear  the  character  of  Josiah  from  all  stain  of  rebellion 
against  his  liege-lord,  and  even  prevent  our  charging  him  with  taking  a 
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selfish  and  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  temporary  depression  of  Nineveh 
to  reunite  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  a  province  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  David.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  view, 
which  is,  that  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  Nineveh  had  already  lost 
all  hold  on  Samaria,  and  had  no  rational  prospect  of  ever  recovering 
what  had  been  thus  lost ;  in  fact,  that  when  the  grandson  of  Manasseh 
took  upon  himself  to  act  as  an  independent  king  in  Samaria,  the  land  of 
Ephraim  was  virtually  subject  to  no  other  earthly  master,  the  sovereignty 
of  Assyria  having  actually  passed  into  a  mere  name  and  shadow,  without 
a  prospect  of  ever  becoming  a  reality  again. 

Now  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  testimony  of  secular 
history,  that  not  later  than  630  B.C.  Cyaxares,  a  warlike  and  ambitious 
king  of  Media,  utterly  defeated  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  The  Medes  proceeded  to  be- 
siege the  ancient  city,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  finally  succeeding  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis,  and  of  overthrowing  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  this  case  the  victors  would 
have  claimed  for  themselves  the  imperial  supremacy  which  Nineveh  had 
previously  possessed,  and  Cyaxares  would  have  deemed  himself  entitled 
to  number  the  ruler  of  Babylon  in  the  list  of  his  tributaries  and  depend- 
ents. While  the  siege,  however,  was  in  progress,  a  horde  of  Scythian 
barbarians  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  fierce  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Medes  were  routed,  and  Cyaxares  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  with  his  shattered  forces  into  his  own  dominions.  For 
nearly  twenty-eight  years  the  victorious  Scythians  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  either  Medes,  or 
Assyrians,  or  Babylonians,  once  ventured,  during  that  period,  to  encounter 
them  in  the  field,  and  dispute  their  claim  to  roam  at  will  in  that  pai-t  of 
Asia  as  in  a  conquered  territory.  And  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
venerable  Father  of  history,  before  the  close  of  the  Scythian  dominion  the 
Medes  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  defeat  by  the  barbarians, 
Babylon  had  wholly  thrown  off  all  political  subordination  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  had  become  an  independent  kingdom,  ready  to  assist  in 
overturning  the  power  which  she  had  once  served,  while  Nineveh  had  be- 
come weaker  rather  than  stronger,  and,  ruled  by  a  sovereign  not  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  military  or  political  ability,  was  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  combined  forces  of  Media  and  Chaldea,  under 
such  superior  leaders  as  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar. 

It  would  appear  beyond  question  that,  even  when  Cyaxares  utterly 
routed  the  Assyrian  army,  and  straightly  besieged  the  vanquished  monarch 
in  his  metropolis,  all  political  connexion  between  Nineveh  and  her  far- 
distant  province  of  Samaria  was  in  reality  severed.  And  was  it  again  re- 
newed when  the  Scythians  routed  the  Medes,  and  raised  the  siege  of  the 
renowned  Queen  of  the  Tigris  ?  Certainly  not.  The  triumphant  barba- 
rians were  no  friends  to  Nineveh,  who  had  come  to  assist  her  in  her  dis- 
tress, and  re-open  to  her  sons  the  once  well-known  road  to  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Scythians  were  prepared  to  keep  down  alike  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Chaldeans ;  and  thus  Nineveh  found  herself  even  farther  than 
before  from  the  hope,  if  she  still  retained  it,  of  regaining  her  lost  supe- 
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riority  even  over  the  comparatively  neighbouring  city  and  territory  of 
Babylon.  Nay,  the  latter  power,  having  herself  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Medes,  and  aware  that  the  mortal  hostility  of  Cyaxares  would  prevent 
Assyria  from  regaining  her  lost  supremacy,  was  doubtless  intent  upon 
seizing  every  advantage  which  might  from  time  to  time  offer  itself,  in 
order  to  strengthen  herself,  and  guard  herself  from  again  becoming  a  tri- 
butary dependency  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Thus  the  rising  dominion  of 
Babylon  was  fast  interposing  itself  between  the  waning  greatness  of 
Nineveh,  and  her  remote  provinces  of  Syria  and  Samaria.  It  would  appear 
more  certain  every  year,  that  kings  of  the  declining  Assyrian  dynasty 
would  never  again  rule  Damascus  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  that  these 
territories,  having  been  of  necessity  abandoned  by  Nineveh  from  her  own 
want  of  power  to  retain  them,  and  being  no  longer  in  subjection  to  any 
earthly  sovereign,  would,  probably,  sooner  or  later,  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
Babylon,  urdess  the  king  of  Judah  should  previously  assert  his  own 
stronger  claim. 

There  appears  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  something 
not  unlike  that  which  we  have  just  been  describing,  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Damascus  and  Samaria,  about  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  Josiah.  Samaria  had  virtually,  and,  apparently, 
finally,  ceased  to  be  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  same  course 
of  events  which  had  separated  Samaria  from  Nineveh,  had  put  an  effectual 
end  to  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  over  the  kings 
of  Judah.  Josiah  could  only  regard  Nabopolassar  as  a  revolted  vassal  of 
Assyria ;  and  if  so,  what  possible  title  in  equity  or  justice  could  the  re- 
bellious mler  of  Babylon  have  to  be  lord  of  Samaria  ?  And  if  utter  and 
hopeless  defeat  and  disaster,  in  inflicting  which  Josiah  had  taken  no 
treacherous  or  disloyal  part  whatever,  had  cast  the  supremacy  of  Nineveh 
to  the  ground,  and  rendered  the  very  idea  of  her  sovereignty  over  Samaria 
and  suzerainty  over  Judah  ridiculous  and  absurd,  to  whom  should  Samaria 
now  of  right  belong,  if  not  to  Josiah,  the  lineal  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  David  and  Solomon,  who  had  been  kings  of  Ephraim  as  well 
as  'of  Judah?  The  words  of  the  divine  denunciation  addressed  to  Jero- 
boam had  reference  only  to  the  altar  of  Bethel,  which  was  almost  on  the 
confines  of  Judah.  And  when  we  read  the  history  of  Manasseh's  devout 
and  zealous  grandson,  and  see  over  what  an  extent  of  territory  his  daring 
and  offensive  religious  aggressions  were  carried,  nothing  will  so  satisfac- 
torily explain  what  occurred,  as  the  highly  probable  supposition  that 
Josiah  was  well  aware  at  the  time  that  the  swords,  first  of  the  Medes,  and 
afterwards  of  ^the  Scythians,  had  effectually  cut  asunder  every  tie  which 
connected  Judah  and  Samaria  with  the  rulers  of  the  remote  city  of  Nine- 
veh, and  left  them  to  act  independently,  without  being  guilty  of  acting 
rebelliously. 

The  American  Reviewer  writes,  "Nabopolassar,  towards  the  close  of 
bis  reign,  carried  on  war  with  Egypt,  appointing  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  commander.  This  was  the  war  in  which  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  with- 
ont  waiting  for  his  sovereign,  marched  hastily  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
Necho,  and  was  defeated  and  killed."  By  the  somewhat  strange  expres- 
sion, "  Josiah,  without  waiting  for  his  Bovereign^'^  the  Reviewer  can  only 
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mean  that  Josiah  was  the  tributary  vassal  of  Nabopolassar,  as  Manasseh 
had  been  of  Esarhaddon.  But  where  does  he  learn  this?  Surely  not 
from  the  scriptural  record.  Was*  Josiah  the  vassal  of  Babylon  when  he 
scornfully  and  indignantly  desecrated  and  destroyed  the  idolatrous  altars 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Samaria?  And  if  not,  when  did  he 
pass  into  the  unpleasant  position  of  the  vassal  of  a  revolted  vassal  of 
Assyria  ?  We  should  naturally  infer  from  the  sacred  narrative  that  Josiah, 
from  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  to  its  close,  felt  himself  to  be,  and 
acted  as,  the  independent  sovereign  of  Judah  and  Samaria.  The  closing 
act  of  his  life  seems  to  confirm  this.  Pharaoh  Necho,  the  able  and  power- 
ful king  of  Egypt,  enters  Samaria  with  a  host  so  formidable  that  he  is 
confidently  leading  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates.  Josiah  does  not 
scruple  to  encounter  this  mighty  host  in  the  open  field,  though  he  is  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  conflict.  Was  this  the  act  of  the  vassal  of  a  re- 
volted Assyrian  vassal  ?  or  of  an  independent  king  who  gloried  in  being 
the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  illustrious  conqueror  David  ?  Is 
it  unfair  to  think  that  if  it  had  been  Nebuchadnezzar  marching  against 
Egypt  instead  of  Necho  against  Nabopolassar,  Josiah  would  have  opposed 


"  We  may  perhaps  he  excused  if  we  attempt  to  discuss  this  point  somewhat  more 
fully.  We  must  not  argue  as  if  the  Babylon  of  Nabopolassar  had  become  the  invin- 
cible imperial  Babylon  which  she  afterwards  became  under  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Had  the  father  been  the  mighty  conqueror  in  625  B.C.,  which  the  son  was  when  he 
marched  against  Jerusalem  cir.  590,  and  had  resolved  to  force  Josiah  to  submission, 
the  latter  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  and  homage,  as  Heze- 
kiah  had  formerly  done  to  Sennacherib.  But  nothing  like  this  was  the  case ;  and 
many  years  of  freedom  from  foreign  hostilities  must  have  made  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
well  nigh  a  match  for  any  force  that  Nabopolassar  could  have  sent  against  it  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign. 

Again,  there  would  be  in  Josiah  more  than  the  strong  dislike  to  Babylonian  vas- 
salage natural  to  any  high  spirited  young  king  whose  earlier  ancestors  had  been  for 
some  generations  powerful  and  independent  sovereigns,  strangers  to,  and  despisers  of, 
a  foreign  yoke,  even  if  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Assyrian  emperor  as  their  liege-lord.  As  an  intelligent  and  sincerely  devout  and 
pious  Jew,  who  knew  that  the  kings  of  Judah  were,  in  a  more  special  and  lofty  sense 
than  could  be  said  of  the  proudest  Gentile  monarch,  the  earthly  vicegerents  of  the 
Most  High  God,  he  would  regard  tributary  subjection  to  a  heathen  liege-lord  as  having 
in  it  something  religiously  polluting,  as  well  as  personally  and  politically  humiliating. 
A  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  and  unwillingness  to  involve  his  subjects  in  a  dangerous 
and  desolating  war,  would  most  probably  have  kept  him  in  his  allegiance  to  Nineveh, 
if  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  triumphed  over  Scythians  and  Medes,  and-retained  their 
supremacy,  with  real  power  to  uphold  and  enforce  it.  But  no  tie  of  duty  or  gratitude 
bound  Josiah  to  accept  the  successful  rebel  Nabopolassar  as  his  new  suzerain.  The 
Jews  must  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Babylonians  as  the  subjects,  as 
well  as  vassals,  of  Nineveh,  and  therefore  far  more  under  the  Assyrian  yoke  than  they 
had  themselves  ever  been.  In  fact  Babylon,  like  Samaria,  had  been  a  mere  province, 
which  from  time  to  time  received  its  governors  from  the  will  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Nineveh ;  while  Judah,  if  tributary,  had  still  possessed  her  own  hereditary  kings,  and 
national  laws  and  usages.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  credible  that  Josiah,  with 
the  high  and  royal  spirit  of  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  warrior  and  con- 
queror David,  and  with  all  a  zealous  and  ardent  Jew's  religious  loathing  of  Gentile 
domination,  should,  or  rather  could,  have  consented  to  stoop  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Nabopolassar,  himself  a  revolted  vassal,  unless  the  latter  could  have  compelled  him  by 
force  of  arms  to  submit  to  the  humiliation. 
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and  attacked  the  Chaldeans  with  equal  courage  and  determination,  acting, 
in  either  case,  as  the  independent  descendant  and  representative  of  David, 
the  renowned  king  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  ? 

The  Keviewer,  however,  draws  a  very  different  conclusion  from  the 
last  act  of  the  reign  of  this  Jewish  king.  "That  Josiah,"  he  writes, 
"  was  a  vassal  of  Nabopolassar,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  he 
resisted  so  stoutly  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  Necho,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  latter,  that  his  arms  were  not  directed  against  him/' 
Josiah,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  true  value  of  such  protestations*  in  the  mouth  of  an  ambitious  Gentile 
monarch,  and  he  probably  felt  convinced  that  if  Syria  and  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates  should  become  provinces  of  the  Egyptian  empire, 
Necho  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  attempting  to  add 
Samaria  (including  under  this  term  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan),  to  the  list  of  his  dependencies.  For 
our  own  part  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  a  ruler  of  Babylon 
hecame  suzerain  of  Judah  earlier  than  the  year  in  which  Jehoiachim,  the 
son  of  Josiah,  became  subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  latter  had 
defeated  Pharaoh-Necho  at  Carchemish.  This  is  certainly  the  conclusion 
which  most  obviously  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  records, 
and  is  doubtless  much  strengthened  by  what  Herodotus  has  written  of  the 
position  of  Labynetus*'  (Nabopolassar),  the  friend  of  Cyaxares,  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Nineveh. 

The  Keviewer,  we  presume,  feels  himself  at  greater  liberty  to  regard 
Josiah  as  a  vassal  of  Nabopolassar,  because  he  is  disposed  to  hold  with 
Niebuhr  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  in  B.C.  625,  though  he 
candidly  adds,  that  "  Heeren,  Grote,  and  most  other  writers,  place  it  as 
late  as  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  606."  If  Niebuhr  be  correct  in  his  view,  there 
was  no  king  of  Nineveh  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
Josiah's  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Grote  and  Heeren  be  right,  and 
Josiah  was  really  a  vassal  of  Nabopolassar,  the  Jewish  king  must  have 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  a  revolted  vassal,  while  the  Assyrian  dynasty 
was  yet  reigning  at  Nineveh.  This  is  certainly  not  impossible,  but  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  very  probable,  especially  when  we  consider  that  in 
625,  the  time  of  the  formal  establishment  of  Babylon  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  it  is  most  likely  that  Josiah,  unquestionably  a  king  of  superior 
ability,  energy,  and  courage,  could  have  raised  in  his  dominions  an  army 
equal  to  any  force  which  Nabopolassar  at  that  early  period  of  his  reign 
could  have  sent  against  him.    With  us  it  is  an  almost  insurmountable 


^  We  must,  however,  concede  that  Josiah,  rashly  trasting  to  a  divine  promise,  of 
snch  a  gracious  character  that  it  should  have  made  him  gentle  and  humble,  rather 
than  self-confident  and  self-willed,  and  which  he  was  at  the  moment  unconsciously 
misinterpreting  and  presumptuously  abusing,  remained,  not  without  fault,  ignorant 
that,  whether  Pharaoh  were  himself  trustworthy  or  not,  his  words  were  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  and  should  have  been  heeded  by  a  king  of  Judah. 

'  Herodotus  seems  to  represent  Labyuetus  or  Nabopolassar  to  have  been  a  king  of 
subordinate  power  and  dignity  in  comparison  with  Cyaxares.  The  American  Reviewer 
would  appear  to  overlook  this,  or  to  think  the  view  of  the  Greek  historian  to  be 
erroneous. 
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objection  to  Niebuhr's  notion  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.C.  625, 
that  to  accept  it  we  must  almost  trample  under  foot  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  who  seems  really  to  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis.  Of  course,  should 
authentic  arrow-headed  inscriptions  be  discovered,  asserting  the  view  of 
Niebuhr,  Herodotus  must  in  that  case  give  way  to  more  competent  wit- 
nesses. But  nothing  short  of  direct  Assyrian  testimony  in  Niebuhr's 
favour,  could  prevail  upon  us  to  accept  the  learned  German's  conclusions. 

The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  not  an  unimportant  argument  against 
Niebuhr,  and  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  Grote  and  Heeren.  We  do 
not  ask  whether  the  Scythians  ruled  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years. 
The  statements  of  Herodotus  lead  us  to  infer  that  from  the  day  of  their 
triumphant  overthrow  of  the  Medes  near  Nineveh  to  that  of  the  treacher- 
ous massacre  of  their  chiefs  by  Cyaxares,  which  terminated  their  rule 
and  caused  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  horde  from  Asia,  Cyaxares 
never  once  attempted  to  encounter  them  in  the  open  field,  though  he  did 
not  shrink  from  waging  an  arduous  seven  years'  war  against  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  fear  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  overcome  them.  And  the  same  feeling  which  led  him  to  shrink 
from  marching  against  them,  would  induce  him  to  refrain  from  leading 
an  army  against  Nineveh.  The  crafty  barbarians  would  rejoice  to  see  him 
wasting  his  strength  in  a  long  and  uncertain  war  against  the  Lydian  king 
Alyattes — this  would  render  him  less  willing  and  able  to  attempt  to 
molest  them.  But  it  would  have  been  quite  another  thing  to  look  on 
tamely  while  their  ambitious  neighbour  formally  besieged  Nineveh,  and 
sought  to  add  Assyria  to  his  Median  dominions.  If  they  permitted 
Cyaxares  to  add  the  territory  and  population  of  Assyria  to  his  hereditary 
dominions,  would  he  not  become  too  strong  for  them,  and  must  they  not 
expect  that  ambition  and  deadly  thirst  for  revenge  would  impel  him  to 
attempt  their  destruction  ?  It  would  require  no  profound  political  sagacity 
and  wisdom  to  give  birth  to  such  common-place  calculations  as  these; 
they  would  be  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  shrewd  and  selfish  cunning 
of  barbarians  rendered  watchful  by  the  instinct  of  self-defence  and  self- 
preservation.  We  thus  think  it  highly  improbable  that  Cyaxares  ventured 
to  attempt  a  second  siege  of  Nineveh,  until  his  treachery  had  delivered 
him  from  all  apprehension  of  Scythian  interference.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  American  reviewer  can  shew  that  the  Scythian  horde  had  already  been 
expelled  from  Asia  in  B.C.  625,  we  cannot  receive  his  view  of  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  in  that  year.  The  reviewer  himself  notices  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  direct  statement  of  Herodotus,  Nineveh  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  Medes  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians ;  and 
he  also  allows  that  it  is  a  probable  (though  not  he  thinks  a  necessary)  in- 
ference from  the  words  of  the  venerable  historian,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  metropolis  took  place  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against 
Alyattes,  It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  a  different  conclusion 
from  what  Herodotus  has  written. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  did  not  two  such  able  sovereigns  as 
Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares  combine  to  crush  the  domineering  barbarians. 
It  is  not  difidcult  to  furnish  a  plausible  answer  to  this  question.    The  city 
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of  Babylon,  the  Queen  of  the  Euphrates,  could  confidently  defy  behind 
her  ramparts  the  rude  and  headlong  valour  of  fierce  barbarians,  who  were 
alike  destitute  of  suitable  warlike  engines,  needful  military  skill,  and  the 
steady  and  disciplined  patience  and  perseverance  absolutely  requisite  for 
the  successful  siege  of  a  strongly  fortified  city.  But  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  in  the  main  correct,  neither  Assyrians,  nor 
Medes,  nor  Babylonians,  thought  themselves  able  to  contend  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Scythians;  had  they,  we  cannot  well  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  provoked  and  exasperated  into  open  hostilities  by  the 
insolent  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  barbarians.  And  if  these  had 
heard,  or  even  suspected,  that  a  secret  league  was  being  formed  between 
Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares  for  their  destruction,  though  without  a  hope 
of  being  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Babylon,  they  would  have 
sacked  and  destroyed  every  unwalled  town  and  village,  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  cultivated  lands  throughout  the  realm  of  the  Babylonian 
king.  This  consideration  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  deter  a  prudent 
sovereign  like  Nabopolassar  from  doing  anything  which  might  bring  down 
upon  his  subjects  the  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation  of  his  jealous 
marauding  neighbours.  It  would  accordingly  be  his  wisdom  to  strengthen 
himself,  and  extend  his  dominions  as  quietly  and  cautiously  as  possible ; 
and  to  conduct  himself  circumspectly,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  ostenta- 
tion and  display,  which  might  arrest  attention  and  excite  suspicion.  And 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would,  even  it  had  been  really  in  his  power, 
have  run  the  risk  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  of  awakening  Scythian 
jealousy  by  sending  a  large  army  across  the  Euphrates  to  assert  his  royal 
claim  to  all  that  had  belonged  to  Nineveh  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Even 
on  this  view  it  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  hardly  credible,  that  Nabopo- 
lassar, when  in  625  e.g.  he  declared  himself  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Babylon,  was  acknowledged  as  liege-lord  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  what- 
ever may  have  possibly  happened  in  Syria  and  at  Damascus.  And  as  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  had  at  that  veiy  time  already  eiyoyed  more  than  thirty 
years'  freedom  from  external  waifare,  its  strength  must  have  been  so  far 
recruited,  and  its  population  become  once  more  so  numerous,  that  Nabo- 
polassar would  hardly  think,  either  then,  or  at  any  other  period  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  an  able  and  high-spirited  prince,  of  attempt- 
ing to  compel  Josiah  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  the  Babylonian  supremacy. 
Believing  with  Grote  and  Heeren  that  when  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar proclaimed  himself  independent  sovereign  of  Babylon  in  625  B.C., 
the  real  suzerain  of  Samaria  and  Judah  was  still,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  on  what  ground  could  the  revolted 
Babylonian  vassal  have  claimed  the  submission  and  homage  of  a  powerful, 
brave,  end  conscientious  king  like  Josiah  ?^  The  American  B«viewer  would 

'  AmoD  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  born  after  the  return  of  his  fiather 
Manasseh  from  his  captivity  at  Babylon.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  reigned  two  years.  And  even  if  we  suppose  Josiah  not  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  until  b.c.  638,  and  to  have  reigned  only  thirteen  years  in  625, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  have  enjoyed  freedom  from  external  warfare  more  than 
thirty.five  years  when  Nabopolassar  assumed  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Babylon. 
Would  Necho  have  ventured  so  far  from  his  own  boundaries  as  the  banks  of 
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have  us  think  that  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  Necho  with  a  mighty  host 
could  not  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  vassal  Josiah  to  his  suzerain  Nabo- 
polassar ;  why  should  not  we  think  that  at  least  until  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  Nabopolassar  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  Josiah  to  act  disloyally 
towards  his  liege-lord  at  Nineveh  by  submitting  to  a  successful  rebel  at 
Babylon  P  And  agreeing  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  Nineveh  was 
not  destroyed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  question,  the  idea 
of  Josiah' 8  vassalage  to  Babylon  appears  too  improbable Jor  belief. 

In  what  has  been  advanced  above  in  reference  to  the  Scythian  domi- 
nion in  Asia,  we  have  endeavoured  to  reply  in  some  measure  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  B«viewer : — 

"  Herodotus,  although  perfectly  trustworthy  when  relating  what  he 
himself  saw,  is  a  less  sure  guide  as  to  earlier  times,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  the  Scythians  to  have  ruled  twenty-eight 
years.  It  is  hardly  possible  they  should  not  have  left  more  traces  of  them- 
selves if  this  were  the  case,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  period  of  twenty 
eight  years  was  one  only  of  occasional  and  destructive  inroads,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  Cyaxares  could  carry  on  his  warlike  operations." 

Herodotus  nowhere  teaches  us  that  these  fierce  barbarians  ruled  in  the 
fortified  capitals  of  Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon.  They  might  per- 
haps from  time  to  time  have  possibly  demanded  gifts  from  the  sovereigns 
of  these  cities,  under  the  threat,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  of  laying  waste  the 
fields,  and  defenceless  towns  and  cities.  While  they  allowed  Cyaxares, 
of  whom  they  would  of  course  be  most  jealous,  to  waste  his  strength  in 
indecisive  wars  with  a  distant  enemy,  he  would  probably  have  incurred 
the  risk  of  certain  ruin  had  he  attempted  to  besiege  either  Babylon  or 
Nineveh,  in  order  to  make  a  formidable  addition  to  his  own  dominions. 
And  when  we  consider  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  restless  wanderings  to 
and  fro  of  the  Scythian  horde,  we  may  ask  what  enduring  monuments 
of  their  presence  and  dominion  during  twenty-eight  years  were  they  likely 
to  leave  behind  them,  unless  indeed  one  of  their  chiefs  had  died,  and 
they  had  reared  an  enormous  artificial  mound  over  his  grave  ? 

We  will  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  by  expressing  our  opinion  that 
the  fragment  from  Abydenus,  a  transcriber  of  Berosus,  which  teaches  that 
the  accession  of  Nabopolassar  immediately  preceded  the  year  of  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Herodotus.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  will  readily  surrender  our  opinion  before  any  authentic  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, should  such  be  found  confirming  the  view  of  Niebuhr. 

The  American  Reviewer  notices  with  approbation  Mr.  Bawlinson's 
essay  on  the  Great  Median  empire,  and  speaks  of  his  valuable  suggestion 

the  Euphrates,  if  an  Esarhaddon  had  been  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  or  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  height  of  his  power  on  that  of  Babylon  ?  Must  we  not  think  that  he 
took  the  apparently  bold  step  in  the  last  year  of  Josiah,  because  he  believed  that  the 
ruler  of  Babylon  was  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  the  king  of  Egypt  on  equal 
terms  ?  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  gained  the  victory  at  Carchemish  even  with  infe- 
rior forces,  through  his  own  personal  daring  and  military  skill.  The  host  of  Pharaoh 
was  a  particoloured  assemblage  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 
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that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  as  B.C.  708  to 
the  independence  of  the  Medes.  Few  readers  of  the  Greek  writer's 
account  of  Deioces  have  failed  to  perceive  that  a  certain  portion  of  what 
was  legendary  and  mythical  entered  into  the  historian's  narrative.  The 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus  leading  us  to  assign  to  the  real  or  sup* 
posed  establishment  of  Median  independence  by  Deioces,  a  date  very 
slightly  removed  from  the  generally  received  date  of  the  year  of  Senna- 
cherib's great  disaster  in  Judea — viz.,  710  B.C. — was  readily  accepted  by 
many  as  very  nearly  approximating  to  accuracy,  Dr.  Hincks,  however, 
seems  to  have  established  from  the  cuneiform  monuments  that  our  received 
chronology  is  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten  years — that  Senna- 
cherib did  not  begin  to  reign  until  702  B.C.  instead  of  713,  and  that  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  in  700-699,  and  not  in  710.  If  then 
Median  independence  took  its  rise  from  Sennacherib's  terrible  humiliation, 
it  could  not  have  commenced  earlier  than  698  B.C.  But  if  we  receive,  as 
we  must  on  satisfactory  grounds,  B.C.  530-29,  as  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  and  if  we  also  accept  as  correct  the  Medo-Persian  regnal 
numerals  of  Herodotus,  then  we  shall  conclude  that  the  reign  of  Deioces 
commenced  cir.  713  B.C.  Media  is  said  to  have  contained  at  that  time 
various  tribes  independent  of  each  other.  Deioces  may  have  begun  by 
exercising  a  judicial  chief  magistracy  in  his  own  tribe,  gradually  extending 
his  authority  over  the  others,  until  he  became  the  acknowledged  ruler  over 
all— the  pride  of  the  nation  leading  them  to  antedate  their  union  and 
establishment  as  one  kingdom,  by  considering  the  reign  of  Deioces  to  have 
commenced  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  first  invested  in  his  own  tribe 
with  judicial  and  magisterial  authority.  But  this  we  grant  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  as  such,  worth  but  little.  We  will  therefore  dismiss  Deioces 
for  the  present,  with  the  remark  that  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal 
(we  do  not  just  now  recollect  which)  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hincks,  wherein 
he  states  that  he  has  discovered  in  one  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  a 
list  of  names,  among  which  is  one  closely  resembling  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  Median  kingdom. 
The  Reviewer  writes, — 

"  Mr.  Grote  has  already  pointed  out  the  completely  mythical  character 
of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Deioces.  Mr.  Rawlinson  thinks 
the  reign  of  Phraortes  equally  so,  and  places  the  beginning  of  Median 
history  at  the  accession  of  Cyaxares,  B.C.  633.  The  name  of  Phraortes 
he  finds  in  that  of  the  usurper*  Frawartish,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  of  whom  we  learn  from  the  Behistun  inscription,  whose  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  Herodotus  confounds  with  the  successful  revolution  of  the 
Medes  of  the  previous  century.  His  arguments  are,  first,  that  all  the 
Greek  writers,  except  Herodotus,  regard  Cyaxares  as  the  founder  of  the 


'  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  from  this  name,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  would  surely  be,  that  a  rebellious  aspirant  to  the  Median  throne  would  be 
very  likely  to  assume,  if  he  did  not  happen  already  to  possess,  a  name  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  a  wearer  of  the  crown.  Hence,  the  fact  that  a  Median  usurper 
bore  the  name  of  (Frawartish)  Phraortes,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  rather  an  argu- 
ment for  than  against  the  idea  that  there  had  already  been  a  Median  king  named 
Phraortes.   The  father  of  Deioces  is  also  said  to  have  been  named  Phraortes. 
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empire,  and  secondly,  that  the  monuments  shew  that  the  Medes  continued 
subject  to  Assyria  as  late  at  least  as  through  the  reign  of  Esarbaddon, 
about  B.C.  660." 

With  much  respect  for  the  ability  and  learned  research  of  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son,  we  cannot  assent  to  his  opinion  that  the  reign  of  Phraortes  was 
equally  mythical  with  that  of  Deioces,  and  are  somewhat  surprised  that 
he  could  have  brought  himself  to  entertain  such  a  view.  According  to 
the  regnal  numerals  of  Herodotus  Phraortes  died,  and  Cyaxares  succeeded 
him,  cir.  638  B.C.  Mr.  Eawlinson  fixes  upon  B.C.  633  as  the  year  of  the 
accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne.  Be  it  so ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  this  point ;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  real  or  supposed  Phra- 
ortes fell  in  battle  against  the  Assyrians  in  B.C.  633,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  renowned  and  warlike  son,  whom  "  all  the  Greek  writers 
except  Herodotus  regard  as  the  founder  of  the  Median  empire." 

Now  if  we  accept  the  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  as  it  is 
related  in  Herodotus,  we  receive  as  true  that  somewhat  early  in  his  reign 
he  invaded  Assyria,  utterly  defeated  its  king,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  to  which  city  the  conqueror  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  lay  siege.  But  it  would  appear  that  Herodotus, 
on  the  very  same  authority  on  which  he  tells  us  all  this,  assures  us  also 
that  in  acting  thus,  Cyaxares  was  chiefly  moved  by  an  eager  desirte  to 
avenge  his  royal  father  and  predecessor  Phraortes,  who  had  himself  also 
invaded  Assyria,  though  with  a  different  result,  having  been  defeated  and 
slain  in  encountering  the  sovereign  of  Nineveh. 

Why  are  we  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  in  the  case  of 
Cyaxares,  and  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard  in  that  of  Phraortes  ? 
It  would  evidently  be  a  very  fair  reason  for  such  a  procedure,  if  we  could 
say  that  what  is  related  of  Cyaxares  is  both  probable  in  itself,  and  also 
confirmed  by  other  Greek  writers,  while  that  which  is  recorded  of  Phra- 
ortes is  neither  probable  in  itself,  nor  mentioned  by  any  other  Greek  his- 
torian than  Herodotus — Should  the  question  be  asked.  Is  it  at  all  likely 
that  a  comparatively  obscure  Median  chief  like  Phraortes,  if  there  ever 
really  was  such  a  personage,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  subduing  certain 
petty  and  unknown  tribes  by  which  his  country  was  surrounded,  and  whose 
highest  achievement,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  annexation  to  Media 
of  the  rude  and  barbarous  nation  of  the  Persians,  should  have  ventured 
without  provocation  not  only  on  marauding  incursions  into  Assyria,  but 
upon  such  an  open  and  formal  invasion  of  that  powerful  empire  which  not 
more  than  thirty  years  before  had  been  pre-eminently  supreme  under  the 
sway  of  Esarhaddon^  as  would  be  sure  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  in- 
dignant sovereign  of  Nineveh  with  all  the  formidable  military  force  of  his 
dominions  P  we  might  reply — If  it  be  probable  and  credible  that  a  king 
of  Media,  named  Cyaxares,  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  invade 
Assyria  and  encounter  its  king  in  the  open  field  in  b.g.  632-30,  then  may 
it  be  fairly  regarded  as  equally  probable  and  credible,  that  a  Median  king 
named  Phraortes  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  invade  Assyria  only 
two  or  three  years  previously,  viz.,  in  633 — unless  it  can  be  shewn,  which 
no  one  pretends  to  do,  that  there  was  something  so  materially  different 
in  the  rdative  position  of  Assyria  and  Media  in  633  and  630,  as  to  render 
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that  which  was  quite  possible  to  a  Median  king  in  the  latter  year,  an  act 
of  almost  hopeless  presumption  and  rashness  in  the  former. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  assume  that  Cyaxares  ascended 
the  throne  cir.  633  B.C.  and  invaded  Assyria,  and  triumphed  so  decisively 
over  the  forces  of  Nineveh,  cir.  630,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that 
within  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  the  Assyrian  should  as 
it  were  have  fallen  prostrate  to  the  earth  before  the  Mede,  and  Nineveh 
herself  have  been  preserved  from  capture  and  destruction  only  by  the  un- 
expected interposition  of  a  warlike  Scythian  horde  P  The  account  which 
Herodotus  has  given  of  the  career  of  Phraortes,  the  father  of  Cyaxares, 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  consistent,  probable,  and  non-mythical  explanation 
of  the  apparent  difficulty.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the 
mere  silence  of  other  writers ;  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  matter 
liad  they  professed  to  have  examined  the  subject  carefully,  and  to  have 
found  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  traditions  concerning  Phraortes 
were  nothing  better  than  idle  legends. 

Again,  the  Persians  we  are  told  were  annexed  to  the  Median  dominion 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Phraortes.  This,  if  a  fact,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  it,  would  be  preserved  in  two  independent  historical  tradi- 
tions— there  would  be  a  Persian  tradition  and  a  Median  tradition  on  this 
subject,  which  would  thus  be  rendered  doubly  probable.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  the  very  fact  that  Herodotus  should  have  found  it  a  standard 
national  tradition  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  that  Persia  was  conquered 
and  annexed  to  Media  by  Phraortes,  no  light  presumptive  evidence  that 
this  established  tradition  was  in  agreement  with  historical  truth.  We 
once  more  remark  that  the  silence  of  other  Greek  historians  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  allowed  to  disprove  the  positive  testimony  of  Herodotus.  In 
this  writer  also,  as  in  the  others,  Cyaxares  is  the  first  Median  king  whose 
conquests  and  renown  had  passed  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  In  Herodotus  Phraortes  is  engaged  in  the  comparatively 
obscure  task  of  mastering  the  tribes  and  clans  which  bordered  on  Media, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  his  life  that  he  ventured  to  emerge 
from  this  more  humble  position,  and  contend  with  the  power  of  Nineveh. 
Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  which  this  writer  gives  us  of  the 
career  of  Phraortes  which  can  fairly  be  considered  as  conflicting  with  the 
statements  of  those  Greek  historians  who  speak  of  Cyaxares  as  the 
founder  of  Median  grandeur  and  supremacy. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  venerable 
historian's  account  of  the  steps  by  which  Deioces  attained  to  sovereign 
power,  and  the  more  attentively  we  read  it,  perhaps  the  more  legendary 
will  some  of  its  details  appear.  There  is,  however,  one  point  connected 
with  it  not  wholly  undeserving  of  attention.  It  seems,  indeed,  rather 
strange  that  so  fierce  and  martial  a  people  as  the  Modes  should  have  con- 
structed or  accepted  so  thoroughly  pacific  and  unwarlike  a  tradition  of 
more  than  fifty  years'  duration,  as  that  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the 
real  or  supposed  founder  of  Median  union  and  independence,  unless  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  foundation  for  it  in  historical  truth.  Deioces  is 
judge,  legislator,  magistrate,  builder  of  cities  and  palaces,  but  not  warrior. 
Now  if  such  a  personage  really  lived  at  the  time  indicated  by  Herodotus, 
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he  must  have  been  contemporary  during  his  long  career  successiyely  with 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  sovereigns  much  too  powerful  to 
be  encountered  in  warfare  by  a  Mede  of  the  character,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  Deioces.  Such  an  individual  may  have  begun  his  career 
of  ambition  in  a  distant  part  of  Media,  remote  from  Assyrian  observation 
and  interference.  His  influence,  aided  by  a  wary  and  cautious  demeanour, 
may  not  improbably  have  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  various  tribes 
which  then  possessed  the  land,  and  he  may  have  eventually  become  a  kind 
of  supreme  judge  and  magistrate  over  them  all.  Still  we  cannot  but  think 
that  he  must  have  felt  the  need  of  habitual  watchfulness  and  circumspec- 
tion, and  that  craft  and  policy  were  the  only  weapons  to  which  he  would 
have  recourse.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  venture  to  throw  off  even 
a  nominal  subjection  to  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh,  or  that  Media  became 
really  independent  of  Assyria  before  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  even  if 
Deioces  really  began  his  official  career  even  earlier  than  708  B.C. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  too  wide  a  digression  from  the  subject 
before  us,  yet  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 
the  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  inroad  of  the  Scythian  horde  into  the 
vicinity  of  Nineveh,  and  their  defeat  and  humiliation  of  Cyaxares,  when 
flushed  with  his  recent  victory  he  was  intent  upon  the  siege  of  tbat  city, 
expecting  that  its  successful  termination  would  add  the  Assyrian  metro- 
polis and  dominion  to  his  own  hereditary  kingdom.  At  that  time  Baby- 
lon had  not  yet  openly  renounced  the  supremacy  of  Nineveh,  and  Cyaxares, 
in  the  grasping  and  impetuous  ambition  of  his  early  career,  would  have 
felt  justified,  after  overthrowing  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  in  sternly  claiming 
for  himself  the  submission  and  fealty  of  those  cities,  rulers,  and  tribes, 
which  had  previously  acknowledged  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  that  dynasty. 
A  mighty  Medo-Assyrian  dominion  would  thus  have  been  established; 
Nabopolassar,  instead  of  being  the  independent  king  of  Babylon,  would 
have  been  the  vassal  of  Cyaxares.  Pharaoh  Necho  would  have  feared  to 
advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  failed 
to  become  the  conqueror  and  scourge  of  the  nations,  and  Syria,  Samaria, 
and  probably  Jerusalem,  would  have  humbly  submitted  to  the  irresistible 
Medo-Assyrian  supremacy.  Thus,  too,  according  to  human  judgment, 
the  fulfilment  of  those  Hebrew  prophecies  would  have  been  seriously  im- 
perilled, which  foretold,  through  Isaiah,  the  overshadowing  greatness  of 
Babylon,  her  triumphs  over  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
subsequent  humiliation  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  delivery 
of  captive  Judah  from  her  yoke  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Medes  and 
their  confederates^  But  the  unlooked  for  interposition  of  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  who  dreamed  not  whose  special  providential  instruments  they 
were,  removed  the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  name  and  honour 
of  the  Jewish  prophet,  by  casting  down  the  Mede  from  his  high  elevation, 
and  thus  unconsciously  opening  the  way  first  for  Chaldean  independence 
under  Nabopolassar,  and  then  for  the  proud  imperial  supremacy  of  Baby- 
lon under  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  finally  to  be  overthrown  by 
a  powerful  Medo-Persian  confederacy. 

It  is  well  for  sincere  and  earnest  students  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
aware  of  all  such  difficult  questions  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  in 
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consequence  of  any  real  or  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  statements 
of  the  cuneiform  tablets  and  those  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Hincks'  researches  is,  that  Sennacherib  began  to  reign  702 
B.C.,  and  not  in  713-12,  as  the  commonly  received  chronology  has  it. 
Another  is  that  Sargon,  whom  some  had  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
followed  the  latter,  and  preceded  Sennacherib  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh. 
Dr.  Hincks  also  shews  that  it  was  certainly  Sargon  who  took  Samaria, 
whereas  the  sacred  historian  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  teach  that  this  was 
done  by  his  predecessor  Shalmaneser.  A  satisfactory  answer  to  an  ob- 
jector is  supplied  to  us  in  the  statement  that,  while  the  Hebrew  writers 
say  that  Shalmaneser  advanced  against  and  attacked  Samaria,  they  merely 
assert  in  general  terms  that  the  Assyrians  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  thus  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
sacred  narrative  to  say  that  Sargon  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
the  siege  which  Shalmaneser  commenced. 

There  is,  however,  another  unexpected  difficulty  which  is  not  quite  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Hincks  has  felt  himself  compelled  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Jirst  year  of  Sargon,  as  counted  by  that  mon- 
arch in  his  annals,  must  be  regarded  as  the  fifth  of  Hezekiah.  Conse- 
quently the  tenth  of  Sargon  (who  reigned  nineteen  years),  would  nearly 
correspond  to  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  The  following  is  the  learned 
writer's  statement  and  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  results 
from  this  discovery : — 

*'  The  text  of  Scripture,  at  it  now  stands^  places  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  be,  according  to  the  system  here  explained, 
the  tenth  year  of  Sargon.  Here  is  a  manifest  inconsistency ;  and  we  must  suppose 
that  the  text  of  Scripture  has  undergone  some  change.  It  seems  as  if  a  displacement 
of  a  portion  of  the  text  had  taken  place,  and  as  if  the  verses  preceding  and  following 
the  passage  displaced  had  been  thrown  into  one.  The  text,  as  it  originally  stood,  was 
probably  to  this  effect :  2  Kings  xviii.  13.  *  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  (xx.  1 — 19).  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  etc.  (xviii.  13).  And  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them  (xviii.  14 — 19,  37).''  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  Sargon  actually  went  to  Palestine,  as  his  annals  of  the  tenth  year 
shew ;  but  they  mention  no  conquests  made  from  Hezekiah.  His  only  act  of  hostility 
seems  to  have  been  the  capture  of  Asdud,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  visiting  mines,  among  which  is  specified  the  great  copper  mine  of  Baalzephon, 
probably  Sarabut-el-kadim,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  In  the  following  year,  Mero- 
dach  Baladan  was  still  in  possession  of  Babylon ;  but  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  Sargon,  he  would  be  likely  to  look  about  for  assistance.  Hence  his  embassy  to 
Hezekiah. 

If  then,  the  Hebrew  text  originally  stood  as  is  above  supposed,  it  would  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  ootemporary  records  of  Assyria ;  whereas,  if  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  be  equalled  to  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  in  which,  that  mon- 
arch places  his  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
Scripture  the  capture  of  Samaria,  which  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and 
nineteen  years  previous  to  this  expedition." — /.  S.  Z.,  October,  1858,  p.  136. 

On  the  strength  of  certain  important  discoveries  of  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments,  the  well-known  Egyptologer,  Dr.  Lepsius,  proposes  to  reduce 
the  reign  of  the  Jewish  king  Manasseh  by  twenty  years ;  but  Dr.  Hincks 
seems  to  consider  this  proposal  as  wholly  unnecessary  and  inadmissible. 
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We  make  tbe  following  extract  from  the  American  Beviewer's  paper : 

"  Esarhaddon  built  several  palaces,  among  them  the  south-west  palace 
at  Nimroud,  of  materials  taken  from  the  palaces  of  former  monarchs.  An- 
other at  NMi  Tunus,  near  Kouyunjik,  he  claims  to  have  been  *  such  as 
the  kings  his  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made/  ....  It  is 
interesting  to  observe,  as  signs  of  his  wide  sway,  such  names  among  the 
artists  employed  in  building  his  palaces  as  these, — ^gisthus  of  Idalium, 
Pythagoras  of  Citium,  Ithodagon  of  Paphos,  Euryalus  of  Soli,  as  well  as 
the  mention  of  many  workmen  furnished  him  by  the  princes  of  Syria,  and 
Manasseh,  king  of  Jerusalem." 

The  Eeviewer  would  seem  to  have  fallen  here  into  a  strange  mistake. 
If  we  consult  the  Annals  of  Esarhaddon,  as  translated  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Talbot  in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  April,  1859,  we  find,  at 
pp.  76,  77,  that  the  personages  here  mentioned  were  not  architects  and 
artists,  but  the  kings  or  princes  of  those  several  countries.  Still  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Esarhaddon  built  a  palace  which  far  exceeded  any  that  had 
been  erected  by  his  predecessors,  that  he  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  skill  and  taste  of  architects  from  among  the  insular  and  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  one  or  two  interesting  inferences  will  follow  from  this  supposition. 

If  the  Greek  artists  introduced  into  permanent  use  among  the  Assy- 
rians any  curious  and  refined  working  tools,  and  architectural  models  and 
ornaments,  these  would  probably  retain  among  the  Ninevites  their  original 
Greek  names,  slightly  Assyrianized,  so  to  spesJc ;  but  still  plainly  distin- 
guishable under  their  partial  Assyrian  garb.  And  should  we  happen  to 
discover  a  cuneiform  inscription  of  a  date  corresponding,  say  to  660  B.C., 
containing  manifest  Greek  names  of  architectural  tools  and  ornaments,  ill 
disguised  perhaps  by  the  addition  of  an  Assyrian  termination,  would  it  be 
the  part  of  sound  criticism  to  ignore  Esarhaddon' s  previous  importation 


/  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Talbot's  confessedly  imperfect  version  of 
the  Annals  of  Esarhaddon, 

**  I  began  to  build  a  lofty  palace  for  my  royal  dwelling ;  it  was  a  great  building  of 
95  measures  in  length,  and  31  in  breadth.  What  none  of  the  kings,  my  fathers,  who 
went  before  me,  ever  did,  that  I  accomplished.  A  lofty  roof  of  cedar-wood  I  raised 
over  it.  Columns  of  Shurman-wood,  which  men  had  carved  (?)  excellently  inlaid 
with  silver  and  copper,  I  completed  them  and  placed  them  at  the  gates.  This  palace 
of  wrought  stone  and  cedar-wood,  with  a  large  park  around  it,  for  my  royal  residence 
I  grandly  constructed. 

Ornaments  of  silver,  ivory,  and  polished  brass  I  added  thereto.   An  image  (?) 

of  Ashur  my  lord,  which  in  foreign  countries  skilful  artificers  I  maide  its 

porticoes  of  Sarmakhu  trees  from  the  land  of  Khamana. 

"  This  palace,  from  its  foundation  to  its  summit,  I  built,  and  I  completed  it  

and  I  called  it  the  Palace  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  Year.''—/.  S,  X.,  April,  1859, 
p.  77. 

Josephiis  tells  us  from  the  Tyrian  annals,  that  an  Assyrian  king,  probaUy  Shal- 
maneser  (or  perhaps  Sargon),  made  himself  master  of  Sidon  and  all  the  other  Phoeni- 
cian towns  except  Tyre,  which  was  blockaded  unsuccessfully  by  the  Assyrians  for  five 
years,  the  enterprise  being  abandoned  at  the  death  of  Shalmaneser.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  intercourse  of  Phoenician  trades  had  become,  lAuch  sooner  than  700  b.c, 
frequent  and  familiar  with  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  well  as  with  the 
insular  and  Asiatic  Greeks ;  and  that  therefore,  cir.  580  b.c.  is  rather  a  comparatively 
late,  than  a  suspiciously  early,  date  for  the  first  known  occurrence  of  Greek  names  of 
musical  or  other  instruments  in  a  royal  proclamation  at  Babylon. 
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of  western  artists,  and  to  pronounce  the  cuneiform  tablet  an  undoubted 
forgery,  on  the  strength  of  the  occurrence  of  these  Assyrianized  Greek 
terms  ?  Surely  not ;  the  fair  and  candid  critic  would  not  refuse  to  allow 
that  the  existence  of  such  foreign  words  on  the  tablet  could  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  regarded  as  a  valid  ground  for  denying 
the  monument  in  question  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  Assyrian  an- 
tiquity. 

What  should  reasonably  prevent  us  from  supposing,  or  rather  believing, 
that  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  luxury  and  refinement  (for  Babylon  would 
not  be  unlikely  to  copy  the  example  of  Nineveh  even  in  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  occasionally  made  the  Chaldean  city 
his  royal  residence),  may  have  borrowed  the  assistance  of  the  musical  skill 
and  instruments  of  the  Asiatics  and  insular  Greeks,  before  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  and  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  Nebuchadnezzar?  No 
one  can  doubt  that  such  commercial  marts  as  Tyre  and  Sidon  must,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Esarhaddon,  have  held  constant  intercourse  towards 
the  east,  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  towards  the  west,  with  the 
Greek  States  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  would  hear  through  Phoenician  merchants  of  the  superiority  of 
Greek  architects  and  musicians,  and,  through  Fhcenician  channels,  Greek 
artists  and  artisans  of  high  reputation  could  be  brought  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Thus  even  earlier  than  600  B.C.,  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  musical  bands  of  the  sovereigns  of  Babylon,  as  well 
as  earlier  still  in  those  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  Greek  instruments  of 
music  bearing  scarcely  disguised  Greek  names.  When  then,  on  looking 
into  the  book  of  Daniel,  we  find  a  Ghaldee  proclamation  of,  perhaps,  the 
date  of  580  B.C.,  in  which  such  Greek  names  of  musical  instruments  as 
KiOapt^y  aafip-vKTjy  ylrcLKTrfptovy  and  ffvfixptvvia  occur  under  the  Chaldee 
forms  of  cnp^,  koap,  pn^p^,  and  vppyo,  why  should  we  impatiently  over- 
look the  unquestionably  probable  arguments  in  favour  of  an  opposite  con- 
elusion,  and  contemptuously  stigmatize  both  the  proclamation,  and  the 
book  which  contains  it,  as  forgeries  unworthy  of  our  serious  regard? 
Auberlen  writes  on  this  subject,  "  Among  the  historical  arguments  (against 
the  book  of  Daniel),  there  is  one  of  real  historical  importance,  namely, 
the  occurrence  of  Greek  names  for  musical  instruments  (Dan.  iii.  5 — 7). 
But  we  may  look  upon  this  very  point  as  given  up  by  our  opponents.  At 
least  De  Wette  says  (p.  386),  '  It  is  possible,  we  must  grant,  that  such 
instruments  and  their  names  were  known  at  the  time  to  the  Babylonians,' 
a  possibility,  morever,  which  Hitzig  is  unable  to  impugn."  We  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  nothing  short  of  a  sincere  conviction  would  have  in- 
duced De  Wette  to  have  made  the  concession  cited  above. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  conclusion.  After 
aU  that  has  been  done  by  the  able  and  indefatigable  decipherers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  not  a  little  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished  (if  indeed  we  may  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished),  before  we  can  resolve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  belong 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  Assyrian,  Chaldsean,  and  Median  history.  Yet, 
setting  aside  the  apparently  mythical  career  of  Deioces  as  an  obscure  and 
uncertain  topic,  we  cannot  help  believing  the  probability  to  be  great  that 
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what  is  related  of  Fhraortes  by  Herodotus  is  in  its  leading  features  ac- 
cording to  historical  truth,  and  the  probability  to  be  still  greater  that  the 
truly  religious  and  courageous  king  Josiah  was  never  the  vassal  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  and  that  Nineveh  was  not  taken  by  Cyaxares  until  after  his 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Scythian  chiefs,  and  the  consequent  expulsion 
of  the  bdrbarian  horde  from  Asia. 

G.  B. 

Jtdif  im,  1858. 


ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  jiAlO  U^^?  ^oliJ^^oI, 

WHIOH  ABE  PREFIXED  TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW  IN  THE 
CTJKETONIAN  SYKIAC  VERSION. 

Sir, — ^Dr.  Cureton's  translation  of  the  above  words,  and  also  that  of 
Dr.  Bernstein,  may  be  found  at  p.  vi.  of  Dr.  C.'s  preface.  The  former 
scholar  states  that  there  is  a  small  defect  in  the  veUum  of  the  MS.  before 
the  word  .i^ALo,  where  he  imagines  that  the  letter  )  originally  stood ;  and 
he  translates  the  words  j^t^}  ]  ^.  ^  >  V  V^^^^  distinct 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,^'  a  rendering  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
Syriac  language  does  not  admit.  The  latter  savant  gives  the  translation 
*•  evangelium  per  ami  circulum  dispositum,**  referring  in  justification  to 
Assemani*s  BibliotL  Orient,,  ii.,  p.  230.  Of  the  admissibility  of  this 
translation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  phrase  X»i  ^V)  ^  i  \ 
equivalent  to  Xm-^^i^j  ^O-iA-y^o],  elliptic  for  XSiLiOJ  ^Q-kX-y^ol 
]  •yg^Vo  evangelium  lectionum  selectarum but  unfortunately,  as  Dr. 
Cureton  himself  states,  the  MS.  is  not  so  arranged,  nor  are  there  any 
indications  whatever  of  such  lections,  written  at  the  same  period  at  which 
this  title,  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  was  copied." 

A  third  explanation  is  that  of  Dr.  C.'s  reviewer.  Dr.  Land  (J,  S.  L,, 
Oct.  1858, p.  160),  who  in  his  rather  coarse  style  remarks:  "Had  Dr.  C. 
not  been  blinded  by  his  unhappy  hypothesis,  he  would  have  read  so  much 
quite  clearly  in  the  inscription  of  the  first  Gospel :  Euangelian  damparsho 
d^  Mathai,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  explained,  or  revised  to  render 
it  easier,  more  intelligible."  Here  we  have  again  the  particle  j  arbitrarily 
supplied,  on  account  of  the  small  damaged  spot  in  the  vellum. 

A  fourth  explanation  is  that  of  Ewald  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Qotting.  GeUhrt,  Aneeig.  He  conceives  \mi  <=^V)  to  mean  here  "die 
bunte  oder  abioeichende,  variata,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
simplex,  lA^.i  m  Whether  the  word  <^SP  can  bear  this  meaning 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  and,  even  if  it  can,  we  should  naturally  expect 
lA.#i  g^V)  in  the  feminine,  agreeing,  like  i  ■  with  the  word 
lAo^lyD,  edition,  understood. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Gildemeister  of  Marburg  to  find  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  this  heading,  and  he  has  inserted  an  article  upon  it 
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in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  d.  BeuUcken  Morgenland.  QeseU- 
ichqft,  p.  472 — 5.  The  word  X»t  <^SP  is,  according  to  him,  an  honorary 
epithet  of  the  apostle  Matthew,  the  Chosen,  Selected,  or  Elected,  ocn 
]c7l1^^  ^  ifc  \  ^1o]3  <  •s^Z}^,  a<f)ta)pi<Tfievo9  eh  eiarifrfeKiov  Oeov  (Bom. 

i.  1).  Why  this  epithet  came  to  he  specially  applied  by  the  early  Church 
to  the  Apostle  Matthew  above  all  his  fellows  is  not  clear ;  but,  as  Gilde- 
meister  shews,  it  is  frequently  attached  to  his  name  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
MSS.  Such  being  the  case,  we  can  of  course  draw  no  conclusions  from 
this  heading  as  to  the  origin  or  state  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  Version  of 
the  Gospels. 

I  am  yours,  etc., 

Dublin,  Avg,  18B9.  W.  W. 


JEWISH  COMMENTS  ON  THE  GOSPELS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 

SiK, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  from  the  Jewish 
Chronicle,  which  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  of  April 
in  the  present  year,  extracted  from  a  work  on  the  doctrinal  difference  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Primitive  Christianity,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by  the  Eev.  Isidore  Kalisch,  Babbi  and  Preacher 
of  the  Congregation,  Bene  Yeshuran,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

It  is  justly  remarked  in  the  introductory  notice  to  this  publication 
that,  **  a  commentary  on  the  gospels  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view  was  a 
disideratum  long  felt  both  by  serious  minded  co-religionists  anxious  to 
see  the  arguments  stated  on  which  they  refuse  credence  to  Christian  doc- 
trmes,  and  by  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Christians  equally  desirous  of 
hearing  the  grounds  on  which  the  believers  in  the  Hebrew  object  to  the 
Greek  scriptures."  Such  a  work,  if  well  executed,  would  be  important 
on  more  accounts  than  one,  especially  with  reference  to  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing. It  is  certainly  both  important  and  interesting  to  the  Christian 
Biblical  student,  as  the  objections  of  opponents,  if  ably  stated,  frequently 
lead  to  clearer  views  of  divine  truth  and  a  more  decided  confirmation  of 
the  true  faith.  We  are  so  naturally  and  insensibly  inclined  to  regard  the 
Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  "  one  book,"  that 
there  is  almost  an  unconscious  difficulty  in  realizing  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  collected  writings  of  the  two  dispensations,  the  validity  of  each 
of  which  we  equally  acknowledge  though  we  esteem  the  one  the  completion 
of  the  other.  The  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  speak  so  much  the  same  language,  and  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected in  our  thoughts,  that  to  us  they  form,  as  it  were,  one  homogeneous 
whole.  Nor,  hitherto,  has  this  view  been  disturbed  by  any  controversial 
works  from  the  adherents  of  the  older  dispensation  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  energy  of  the  Christian  mind.  It  is  true,  as  the  writer  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicle  observes,  "  there  are  several  works  in  existence  the  object  of 
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which  is  the  defence  of  Judaism  against  attacks  from  Christianity — but 
these  were  not  exactly  the  productions  wished  for."  The  work  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  this  letter,  The  Jetmh  Commentary  on  the  Gospel^ 
commencing  with  St.  Matthew,  appears  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  professors  of  that  faith  to  supply  such  a  desideratum.  Judging  from 
the  extracts  which  he  makes  from  the  Rabbi  Kalisch's  work,  I  should  not 
think  it  to  be  a  very  successful  one.  There  is  an  endeavour  to  shew  that 
our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  though  it  abounds  with  important 
lessons  for  all  conditions  of  life,  yet  contains  nothing  more  than  what 
the  prophets  had,  long  before,  many  times  said  and  taught."  Of  course, 
in  this  view  of  the  question  the  excellency  and  authority  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  as  a  divine  person  is  at  once  nullified.  The  extracts  which  the 
commentator  gives  from  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  are  the  sources  from  which 
the  Beatitudes  are  supposed  to  derive  the  whole  of  their  force  and 
efficacy ;  in  fact,  that  the  former  are  the  original  of  which  the  latter  are 
imitations.  If  such  be  really  the  case,  the  advocate  of  Judaism  will  be 
somewhat  perplexed  to  answer  the  question  why,  when  our  Lord  had 
ended  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  people,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Matthew,  "  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,"  accustomed 
as  they  must  have  been  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  constantly 
read  and,  perhaps,  expounded  in  the  synagogue.  But,  supposing  for  the 
moment  that  Christ  had  not  been  a  divine  teacher,  there  was  that  in  the 
then  Jewish  world  which  to  us,  at  least,  will  prove  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question.  The  records  of  the  time  present  to  us  a  picture  such  as 
is  only  seen  when  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin.  The  imperious 
Roman  looked  with  cold  contempt  and  undisguised  aversion  on  the 
enslaved  nation  of  the  Jews,  which,  on  the  other  handj  adhered  the  more 
closely,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  to  its  forms  and  traditions.  An  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  these  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  justice  and  mercy  had,  as  naturally  might  be  expected, 
infected  its  teachers  and  expounders.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
people  were  astonished  at  our  Lord's  doctrine,  because  He  taught  them 
08  one  hamng  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  He  was  in  earnest,  which 
their  spiritual  guides  were  not. 

Again,  though  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  and  the  moral  precepts 
in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  couched  in  language  of  the 
highest  sublimity,  yet  the  mere  fact  itself  is  no  bar  to  the  supposition 
that  these  might  be  brought  to  bear  still  more  powerfully  on  the  mind 
and  the  conscience,  so  as  to  influence  more  thoroughly  the  individual 
man.  And  such  in  truth  we  find  to  be  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  In  the  conceptions  of  Judaism  the  several  precepts 
may  be  termed  "  imitations,"  but  only  imitations  in  such  a  sense  as  when 
a  great  writer  of  later  date  imbues  his  mind  with  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  an  earlier,  and  by  giving  them,  as  it  were,  an  increased  con- 
densation and  vigour,  heightens  their  effect,  and  by  universal  consent 
"  makes  them  his  own." 

Again,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  very  terse  and  condensed 
language  in  which  each  of  the  Beatitudes  is  clothed,  must  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  on  auditors  who  were  accus- 
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toraed  to  the  sophistry  and  perversions  by  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
"  travestied,"  as  it  were,  the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
therefore  that  He  who  came  to  fulfill  and  perfect  that  law  expressed  such 
strong  indignation  against  them. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  commentator  and 
place  the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  first  in  order,  and  then  the 
Beatitudes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  merely  the  echo  of  them. 

"  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit,  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  the  humble  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  one  **  (Isaiah  Ivii.  15). 

"  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart  and  saveth 
such  as  are  of  a  contrite  spirit "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19). 

Every  Christian  must  feel  the  full  force  of  these  cheering  promises, 
but  yet  there  is  a  mightier  promise  contained  in  the  first  Beatitude.  The 
Lord  not  only  looks  graciously  "  upon,"  and  imparts  consolation  "  to  "  the 
poor  in  spirit,  but  the  Son  of  God  does  still  more.  He  assures  them  of 
an  eternal  reward,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  their' 8  ia  the  king- 
dom of  heaven** 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord ;  and  who  shall  stand 
in  His  holy  place  ?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,"  etc.  (Ps. 
xxiv.  iii). 

Here  is  a  promise  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  serve  God  acceptably 
in  His  tabernacle,  but  there  is  still  a  greater  promise  under  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God" — be  ad- 
mitted not  merely  to  woi*ship  Him  in  his  earthly  courts,  but  to  see  Him 
as  He  is  in  the  courts  of  Heaven. 

As  a  father  pitieth  his  children  so  the  Lord  pitieth  those  who  fear 
Him"  (Ps.  ciii.  13).  "Who,  however,  may  render  himself  worthy  the 
above  name,"  as  the  commentator  says,  may  be  seen  from  Zech.  viii.  19, 
where  we  read:  'Love,  truth  and  peace;'  and  ver,  16,  *  These  are  the 
things  which  ye  shall  do ;  speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour, 
execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  at  your  gates.' " 

These  texts  teach  us  that  if  we  speak  love,  truth  and  peace,  with  our 
neighbour,  and  fear  the  Lord  He  will  pity  us  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children.  But  how  great  is  the  reward  of  those  who  not  only  love  peace, 
but  endeavour  to  promote  it.  "  Blessed  are  the  ^^^-mahers  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  Children,  of  Godr 

"The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom  and  his  tongue 
teacheth  wisdom.  The  law  of  his  God  in  is  his  heart  and  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide.  The  wicked  watcheth  the  righteous  and  seeketh  to 
slay  him.    But  the  Lord  will  not  leave  him  in  his  hand  "  (Ps.  xxxvii). 

This  last  promise  which  relates  to  a  "  temporal "  deliverance  is  by  our 
Lord  extended  to  an  "  eternal."  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake,  for  their*  %  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven** 

"  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  who  know  righteousness,  the  people  in  whose 
heart  is  my  law.  Fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and 
the  worm  shall  eat  them  as  wool ;  but  my  righteousness  shaU  be  for  ever 
and  my  salvation  from  generation  to  generation  (Isaiah  cli.  7 — 9). 
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The  language  of  tbe  prophet  pronounces  the  destroction  of  the  wicked 
who  oppress  the  righteous.  Our  Lord  proceeding  further,  bids  the  latter 
rejoice  on  account  of  the  happiness  which  awaits  them  in  a  future  state. 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Bejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad,  for  ffreat  m  your  reward  in  heaveuy  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you." 

These  more  direct  references  to  a  future  state,  which  characterize 
the  Beatitudes,  may  be  said  to  pervade  equally  the  whole  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  serve  to  shew  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
more  perfect  dispensation.  Strange,  then,  appears  to  us  the  observation 
of  Eabbi  Kalisch  that  "in  reading  the  exhortations  contained  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  blessings 
pronounced  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curses  held  forth  on  Ebal " 
(Dent,  xxvii.  28).  Considering  that  these  blessings  and  denunciations 
had  reference  to  "  this  life  only,"  we  may  marvel  how,  even  abnegating 
Christianity,  he  could  have  failed  to  see  the  marked  difiFerence. 

That  the  Mosaic  law  gives  no  countenance  to  the  hatred  of  our  enemies 
is  quite  true ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  Eabbi  truly  says,  doing  so  stands 
in  diametrical  contradiction  to  both  its  spirit  and  its  doctrine.  But  he  is 
totally  mistaken  when  he  affirms  that  St.  Matthew  v.  6,  43  was  "  a 
barefaced  misrepresentation  intended  to  cry  down  and  disgrace  Mosaism 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Grentiles  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible."  Our  Lord  makes  no  reference  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law 
in  this  passage.  He  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  "  proverbial  saying  "  cur- 
rent among  the  people  Ye  have  Jieard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thy  enemy."  Nor  are  we  at  all  warranted  in 
rejecting  the  belief  that  a  great  dislike  to  other  nations  waa  to  be  found 
among  the  Jews  at  the  period  Christ  came  among  them  and  even  previously. 
The  deadly  feud  which  existed  with  the  Samaritans  fostered  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  was  not  likely  to  be  lessened  or  softened  when  it  ex- 
tended to  foreign  nations,  and  especially  to  that  under  whose  sway  they 
lived.  A  German  writer,  quoted  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  has 
well  expressed  this.  "  All  these  foreign  rulers  vied  with  one  another  in 
cold  contempt  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  disgracefully  enslaved  nation ; 
and  the  Jews  on  their  part  retaliated  with  the  same  contempt  and  the 
same  hate  known  as  the  odium  generis  humani*'  stuck  to  their  stiff  ex- 
clusive forms  and  traditions,  from  which,  however,  the  spirit  and  life  had 
long  departed,  and  planned  one  insurrection  after  another,  every  one 
only  plunging  them  into  deeper  wretchedness.  It  well,  then  became 
Him  who  came  not  merely  to  perfect  the  moral  law,  but  to  re- 
commend that  love  which  freely  embraces  even  our  own  most  deadly 
enemies,  in  opposition  to  the  baser  passions  then  undoubtedly  prevalent  in 
Judea. 

May  we  not  then  be  allowed  to  say  in  the  language  of  Dean  Alford 
that  "  our  Lord  pours  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  the  fuller  light  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  thus  lifting  and  expanding  (not  destroying)  eveiy 
jot  and  tittle  of  that  precursory  despensation  into  its  full  meaning  in  the 
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life  and  practice  of  tbe  Christian  who,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Teacher,  God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  led  into  all  truth  and  purity.** 

Lastly  the  Eabbi  speaks  (as  is  fitting)  in  glowing  language  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  who  with  "  clear  perception  and  correct  judgment  develops 
and  exhibits  the  means  for  imitating  divine  mercy,  joy  and  peace,  love 
and  grace,  benevolence  and  goodness."  Yet  how  marvellous  that  He 
should  be  unacknowledged  who  exhibits  in  Himself  the  "  faultless  pattern" 
of  Divine  mercy,  whom  that  same  prophet  predicts  as  anointed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  **  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
tbe  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
But,  alas !  Israel  knows  not  the  voice  of  the  prophets  nor  of  the  He- 
deemer  proclaimed  by  them. 

H.  P. 

August  27,  1859. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


•H  nAAAIA  AIAGHKH*  k.t.X.  Vetus  Testamentum  OrcBce  juxta 
LXX,  Interpretes,  Becensionem  Orabianam  ad  Jidem  Codicts  Alex- 
andrini  aliorumque  denuo  recognovit^  Orceca  secundum  ordinem 
Textus  Hehrm  reformavity  Ubros  Apocryphos  a  Canonicis  segregavit 
Fridebicus  Field,  A  A.M.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cantab,  olim  Socius. 
Sumtibus  Societatifl  de  Promovenda  Doctrina  Christiana.  Oxonii : 
Excudebat  Jacobus  Wright,  AcademiseTypographus.  1859.  8vo, 
pp.  1090. 

It  is  now  somewhat  about  2000  years  since  (to  use  the  words  of  our 
English  translators  of  the  Bible),  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  a  great  Prince,  even  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
to  procure  the  translating  of  the  Book  of  God  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Greek.  This  is  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  interpreters,  commonly 
so  called,  which  prepared  the  way  for  our  Saviour  among  the  Gentiles 
by  written  preaching,  as  St.  John  Baptist  did  among  the  Jews  by 
vocal.  For  the  Grecians,  being  desirous  of  learning,  were  not  wont 
to  suffer  books  of  worth  to  lie  mouldering  in  king's  libraries,  but  had 
many  of  their  servants,  ready  scribes,  to  copy  them  out,  and  so  they 
were  dispersed  and  made  common.  Again,  the  Greek  tongue  was  well 
known  and  made  familiar  to  most  inhabitants  in  Asia,  by  reason  of  the 


which  thither  they  had  sent.  For  the  same  causes  also  it  was  well 
understood  in  many  places  of  Europe,  yea,  and  of  Africk  too.  There- 
fore the  Word  of  God  being  set  forth  in  Greek,  becometh  hereby  like 
a  candle  set  upon  a  candlestick,  which  giveth  light  to  all  that  are  in 
the  house,  or  like  a  proclamation  sounded  forth  in  the  market-place, 
which  most  men  presently  take  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  that  lan- 
guage was  fittest  to  contain  the  Scriptures,  both  for  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  to  appeal  unto  for  witness,  and  for  the  learners  also  of 
those  times  to  make  search  and  trial  by.''  Such  is  the  memorable  tri- 
bute of  respect  paid  by  our  Translators  to  this  Porta  GenttUum.  Yet, 
however  providentially  ordained,  or  however  intrinsically  valuable,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  from  its 
earliest  dawn  to  the  present  day,  in  the  utmost  state  of  disorder  and 
confusion.  With  numerous  chapters  and  verses  misplaced,  with  large 
chasms  and  gross  interpolations,  it  has  in  vain  invited  the  labours  of 
the  learned  to  attempt  its  restoration.  In  vain  were  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  solicited  to  undertake  its  recension.  It  has 
remained  for  "The  Christian  Knowledge  Society"  to  achieve  that, 
which  more  properly  belonged  to  these  wealthy  and  learned  Institu- 
tions. We  deem  it  a  high  honour  to  this  Society,  that  it  has  ventured, 
even  somewhat  out  of  its  road,  to  confer  this  great  benefit  on  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church.  Whether  we  regard  the  plan  or  execution,  this  under- 
taking will  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Biblical  literature. 

The  plan,  as  presented  by  "The  Foreign  Translation  Committee" 
of  the  Society,  was  this:  first,  to  follow  the  Alexandrian  Text  of 
Grabe,  as  set  forth  in  the  Authorized  Moscow  Edition,  1821 :  secondly, 
to  separate  the  Canonical  books  from  the  Apocryphal :  thirdly,  to  rec- 
tify all  the  mislocations  of  chapter  and  verse,  by  bringing  them  into 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew :  and,  fourthly,  to  fill  up  all  the  chasms  or 
lacuncB,  so  for  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  MSS.  The  execution  of 
this  arduous  enterprise  was  committed  to  Mr.  Field,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Editor  of  Chryaoatom^ s  Homilies.  A  more 
faithful  and  judicious  Editor  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Not  content 
with  a  servile  copy  of  the  Grabian  Moscow  Edition,  he  has  revised  it 
by  an  accurate  collation  with  the  MS.  facsimile  of  Baber,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  original  MS.,  and  thus  he  exhibits  the  Alexandrian 
Text  in  its  utmost  purity.  In  numberless  instances  he  has  amended 
the  punctuation  and  orthography.  But  the  chief  distinction  of  this 
Edition  consists  in  the  rectification  of  numerous  mislocations,  and  still 
more  in  supplying  the  numerous  kzcurue.  Of  these  there  are  now  few 
remaining,  and  none  of  any  signal  importance. 

To  estimate  the  value  and  magnitude  of  Mr.  Field's  editorial 
labours,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  celebrated  Polyglott  of 
Bishop  Walton.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  that 
boast  of  English  typography,  in  which  the  corresponding  columns  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  are  left  in  undulating  variations  I  The 
same  censure  will  apply  to  the  minor  Polyglott  of  Bagster,  though 
edited  by  such  a  profound  scholar  as  Professor  Lee.  These  defects  are 
indeed  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  were  previously  remedied  in 
the  Complutensian,  the  Antwerp,  and  the  Paris  Polyglotts. 

As  to  the  numerous  Editions  of  the  Septuagint,  from  that  of  Aldus, 
1518,  to  that  of  Tischendorf,  1850,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  attempted 
to  fill  up  these  chasms,  or  to  correct  these  anomalies.  Nay,  the  very 
idea  of  bringing  the  version  into  the  same  order  as  the  original,  was 
by  some  first  represented  as  impracticable,  and  by  others  derided  as 
absurd.  It  has  been  urged  that  dislocations  so  ancient  should  not  be 
rectified,  and  that  such  venerable  chasms  should  not  be  obliterated  I 
We  rejoice  to  think  that  we  live  in  an  age  and  country  where  antiquity 
can  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  error. 

If  there  be  any  proposition  which  carries  its  own  evidence,  it  is 
this;  that  a  Greek  version  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  made  by  Jews, 
must  have  originally  followed  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  text.  No  sub- 
sequent difficulties  respecting  the  date  and  origin  of  these  mislocations 
and  lacunas  can  invalidate  the  force  of  this  axiom.  Nor  is  it  less  self- 
evident  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  rectify  these 
aberrations,  and  to  bring  back  the  order  of  the  version  to  the  Hebrew 
standard.  Yet  these  plain  and  undeniable  facts  have  never  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  since  the  days  of  Ximenes.  It  was  deemed  quite 
sufficient  to  print    Juxta  Exemplar  Vaticanum on  the  title-page,  to 
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justify  every  offence  against  Cocker  and  arithmetic.  Nay,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  some  editions,  superintended  by  Bishop  Pearson,  that  they 
had  deviated  from  the  Roman  edition,  and  endeavoured  to  conform  to 
the  Hebrew  order,  and  had  ventured  to  supply  some  defective  verses 
from  the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  I 

Now  we  adduce  these  facts,  not  to  exult  over  the  shortcomings  of 
our  forefathers,  but  to  shew  the  wretched  condition  in  which  this  cele- 
brated version  has  been  hitherto  printed,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
What  classic  author  has  been  treated  with  similar  neglect  and  igno- 
miny? And  yet  this  is  the  book  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  de- 
lighted to  honour.  There  is  a  mass  of  Septuagintal  citation  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  equal  in  compass  to  the  whole  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel.  In  the  speech  of  Stephen  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
there  are  more  than  fifty  minute  quotations  from  the  LXX.  Nor  is 
there  a  single  verse  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  some  illustration 
of  thought  or  language  may  not  be  taken  from  this  sacred  treasury. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  time  has  come,  however  late,  when 
justice  will  be  done  to  this  deutero-canonical  version.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  has  existed  a  narrow-minded  class 
of  critics  who  have  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  Hebrew,  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Greek  text.  They  find,  as  they  surmise,  certain  traces  of 
the  Trinity  in  Hebrew  words  and  names,  to  which  the  Greek  version 
does  not  respond.  It  might  have  been  thought  a  sufficient  reply  to 
such  precarious  criticisms,  that  they  derive  no  support  from  any  cita- 
tions in  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  not  been 
left  to  depend  on  such  Hebraic  derivations.  There  is  no  trace  of  these 
Hutchinsonian  fantasies  in  the  numerous  quotations  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  On  the  contrary,  they  delight  in  giving  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  Greek  version,  even  occasionally  when  they  differ  from  the  ori- 
ginal. And  yet  the  prejudices  of  this  School  still  embolden  them  to 
question  the  value  of  the  Septuagint. 

Now,  though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  that  high  exclusive 
reverence  for  the  LXX.  restored,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early 
Church,  we  think  that  this  ultra- Hebraic  spirit  is  mischievous  and  un- 
becoming. It  is  mischievous,  because  it  leads  to  the  most  visionary 
interpretations.  It  is  unbecoming,  because  it  seeks  to  undervalue  the 
version,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Christ,  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles,  and  by  all  the  primitive  Fathers.  It  was  the  sole  Bible  of 
the  Church  during  the  first  400  years,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
it  to  the  utmost  reverence  and  esteem. 

Nor  has  it  been  treated  fairly  as  a  version  by  modem  critics  and 
divines.  They  have  tested  it  as  they  would  a  close,  literal,  schoolboy 
translation,  and  they  have  found  it  frequently  incorrect  and  defective. 
But  it  was  never  intended  for  schoolboy  purposes.  Its  main  object 
was  to  render  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  much  as  possible,  usefiil  and 
intelligible  to  the  Gentiles.  To  this  end,  it  often  deviates  from  the 
strict  letter,  and  imparts  a  more  general  and  indefinite  expression. 
Had  it  been  intended  for  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  Doctors  of  the 
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Law,  its  language  would  have  been  more  academic  and  rabbinical; 
bat  it  was  primarily  meant  for  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  then  for  the 
Publicans  and  sinners  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Hence  it  is  adapted 
rather  to  the  synagogue,  than  the  temple  worship.  And  thus,  even  in 
what  critics  esteem  its  faults  and  defects,  we  may  discover  "  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God."  Had  it  not  been  written  in  this  strange,  amor- 
phous, barbaric  Greek,  it  could  not  have  been  prevalent  amongst 
the  Jewish  proselytes.  Nor  could  it  have  accorded  with  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  written  in  the  same  Greek,  somewhat 
modernized. 

But  the  principal  importance  of  the  Hellenistic  version  consists  in 
its  vocabulary  of  doctrinal  terms,  the  same  as  that  which  is  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Whoever  will  call  to  mind  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  faith,  righteousness,  justification,  salvation,  etc.,  in 
the  Christian  system,  will  find  the  very  same  words  are  previously 
used  in  the  Greek  version.  Now,  had  we  been  left  to  translate  these 
terms  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  we  never  could  have  possessed  any 
fixed  doctrinal  vocabulary,  and  consequently  their  meaning  would  have 
been  vague  and  uncertain.  Let  those  who  carp  at  the  Septuagint,  as 
a  loose  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  matters  of  minor  importance, 
consider  how  accurately  and  uniformly  it  has  ratified  and  attested  the 
doctrinal  language  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  It  is  this  previous  at- 
testation which  gave  it  such  a  high  value  in  their  esteem.  It  is  this 
concord  which  induced  them  generally  to  prefer  the  received  words  of 
the  version,  to  any  original  translation  of  their  own.  It  is  this  iden- 
tity which  should  persuade  critics,  and  more  especially  divines,  to 
forego  puny  and  unimportant  objections,  in  the  consideration  that,  apart 
from,  the  Hellenistic  terminology  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  could  not 
have  accurately  investigated,  or  ascertained,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  undervalue  the  comparative  importance  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books,  however  we  may  approve  of  their  separation  from  the 
Canonical.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  we  should  possess  these 
historical  and  ethical  writings  in  the  same  style  and  phraseology  as 
that  of  the  Greek  version.  Whoever  will  accurately  study  this  Apo- 
cryphal appendix,  may  soon  discover  that  its  language  still  more  re- 
sembles the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  more  antique  forms 
of  the  Macedonic  dialect.  As  original  composition,  it  is  less  fettered 
than  the  version,  and  partakes  more  of  oral  familiarity.  There  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  Maccabees  and  the  Acts  in  style  and  phrase- 
ology. Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that  we  should  possess  the 
current  morality  of  the  Jews,  as  exhibited  in  the  Books  of  Sirach  and 
Wisdom,  without  the  stereotype  of  Inspiration.  It  can  demand  no 
great  expansion  of  thought  to  perceive  how  much  influence  such  quasi- 
canonical  writings  confer  on  the  general  credibility  and  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

We  think  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  directors  of  our 
Public  Schools,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  the  occa- 
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sional  reading  of  the  Greek  Version,  as  introdnctory  to  the  Greek 
Testament.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby  heretofore  sanc- 
tioned this  suggestion,  and  certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation 
on  the  Septuagint  Version  (London,  1785),  was  delivered  before  the 
Westminster  scholars  in  compliance  with  a  statute  of  the  Foundress, 
which  is  still  in  force.  It  is  far  better  that  the  boys  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  by 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  LXX.,  than  that  they  should 
distinguish  them  as  barbarisms  by  the  aid  of  grammars.  Indeed,  the 
gentlemen  who  write  such  Hellenistic  grammars,  seem  quite  ashamed 
of  their  vocation,  for  they  are  always  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  the  re- 
proach of  such  '^unlicensed  Greek,"  by  hunting  out  some  classic  writer 
who  has  used  a  similar  expression.  They  little  reflect,  that  if  they 
could  classify  all  these  anomalies,  and  bring  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
to  write  in  the  style  of  Xenophon  or  Plato,  they  would  abolish  the 
characteristics  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  well-nigh  demonstrate  the 
New  Testament  an  imposture.    Hoc  Ithacus  veliL 

We  must  once  more  revert  to  the  high  obligation  which  we  owe  to 
"The  Christian  Knowledge  Society,"  as  the  promoter,  and  to  Mr. 
Field  as  the  editor,  of  this  incomparable  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
It  has  appeared  at  the  period  it  was  exactly  wanted.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  it  has  recently  established  a 
Public  Terminal  Lecture  on  this  Greek  version.  As  it  had  previously 
required  some  knowledge  of  the  LXX.  from  those  who  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours,  it  was  only  consonant  that  a  public  Chair  should  be 
dedicated  expressly  to  its  study.  We  augur  much  good  from  this  ad- 
dition to  our  theological  cunicuUim,  It  will  chastise  an  exdusive 
attachment  to  Attic  Greek.  It  will  shew  the  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  that  the  Hellenistics  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  beneath  his 
attention  as  a  scholar,  whilst  they  are  indispensable  to  him  as  an  in- 
cipient cleric  Let  him  read  and  study  the  Prmfaiio  Parcenetica  of 
Bishop  Pearson,*  In  nuce  IHas.  He  will  need  no  more  to  convince  him 
of  the  value  of  the  Septuagint. 

We  add  the  Society's  own  account  of  this  work,  as  given  in  their 
Report: — 

The  labours  of  the  Foreign  TimnsUtioii  Omimittee  have  now  extended  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  in  presenting  this,  their  Twenty-filth  Annual 
Report,  the  Oommittee  have  the  sadsfiustion  of  being  able  to  maik  sach  an 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  their  prooeedings,  by  laying  before  the  Board  a  woriL  of 
BO  important  a  character  as  their  new  edition  of  the  Ortek  Septuoffint,  just  pub- 
lished. When  they  presented  their  Report  this  time  last  year  to  the  Boud,  the 
Oommittee  expressed  a  hope  that  this  work  mig)it  have  appeared  before  Christ- 
mas. And  that  object  might,  indeed,  have  been  eflfected  n  they  had  beeai  able 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  publishing  merely  the  Greek  text  akme.  Bat  consi- 
dering that  this  edition  of  the  Septuagint  differs,  in  some  respects  very  ma- 
terially, from  all  that  have  preceded  it,  while  it  had  required  no  cndinary  amount 
of  learning  and  of  critical  skill  and  care,  to  revise  and  arrange  and  cany  tbrouefa 
the  press  such  a  text  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Committee,  it  was  thou^t 
that  it  would  be  neither  satisfi^tory  to  the  public,  nor  fur  to  the  learned  and 
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conscientious  editor,  Mr.  Field,  to  put  forth  a  work  of  such  importance  without 
some  explanation  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  plan  on  which  it  has  been  conducted  and  accomplished,  together  with 
some  sufficient  indication  of  the  careful  and  judicious  criticism  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  And  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  when  the 
*  Prolegomena '  prefixed  to  the  text,  and  the  '  Ck)llatio '  which  forms  an  appendix 
to  the  Tolume,  come  to  be  examined,  it  will  be  allowed  that  it  was  well  worth 
while  to  have  delayed  the  publication,  for  the  sake  of  inserting  such  valuable 
and  satisfactory  documents. 

^  This  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  undertaken 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  five  years  ago,  when  the  Foreign  Translation 
Committee  stated  that  their  object  should  be  to  produce  such  a  text,  as  might 
be  both  serviceable  to  Biblical  students  at  home,  and  also  acceptable,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  Greek  Church,  for  whose  benefit  they  had  already  printed  one 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  at  Athens.  The  Athens  edition,  in  four  volumes,  was 
printed  from  the  Moscow  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  the  one  in  common 
use  in  the  East,  and  might  consequently^  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  autho- 
rized text  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  with  the  ready  and  entire  approval  of  the 
Synod  of  Attica,  in  this  reprint  of  the  text  under  their  own  superintendence, 
the  apocryphal  were  separated  from  the  canonical  books,  and  formed  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  work.  The  apocryphal  parts  x>f  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel 
were,  however,  inadvertently  left  where  they  were  found  in  the  Moscow  edition, 
and  although  these  portions  were,  in  some  instances,  easily  detected  by  not 
beinff  divided  into  verses  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  were  marked  by  a  separate 
numbering  of  verses  of  their  own,  which  distinguished  them  from  the  canonical 
portions  of  the  chapters  to  which  they  were  attached,  yet  those  interpolations 
were  considered  simcient  cause  for  not  placing  that  edition  on  the  Society's 
Catalogue  for  sale  in  this  country. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  the  basis  of  the  Moscow  text,  which  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  a  creditably  accurate  reprint  of  Grabe's,  or  rather  of 
Breitinger's  revision  of  Grabe's  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  To  accomplish  the 
double  object,  therefore,  proposed  by  the  Committee,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
this  text ;  and  it  was  determined,  in  this  newly-revised  edition,  not  only  to 
separate  all  the  apocr^hal  matter  from  the  canonical  books,  but  also  to  remove 
the  inconveniences  ansmg  from  the  unaccountable  dislocations  of  chapters  and 
verses  which  occur  in  certain  books  of  the  Septuagint,  by  re-arranging  them 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  desideratum  the  Committee 
trust  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Field  has  skilfully  and  successfully  accomplished. 
And  he  has  so  accomplished  it  as  still  to  shew  what  the  previous  arrangement 
of  the  Greek  text  was.  For  while,  for  the  manifest  convenience  of  Biblical 
students,  the  text  of  this  edition  reads,  chapter  and  verse,  side  by  side  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  with  all  translations  from  it,  an  additional  and  collateral  number- 
ing of  chapters  and  verses,  where  necessary,  in  brackets,  shews  what  was  before 
the  order  of  the  Greek.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  following 
three  chapters  of  Exodus,  where  the  confusion  of  the  Greek  text  is  so  great 
that  the  two  separate  arrangements  could  not  be  distinctly  marked  in  that 
manner,  the  text  in  extenao,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Septuagints  hitherto  in  use, 
is  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  below  the  arranged  text  of  this  edition.  The  addi- 
tions to  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  are  removed,  and  placed  with  the 
apocryphal  books,  as  in  our  English  Bibles :  and  all  those  shorter  apocryphal 
interpolations  in  other  books  which  could  not  be  conveniently  removed  and 
printed  by  themselves,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  allusion  to  the  bee  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  are  in  this  edition  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

"  With  regard  to  the  text  itself,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it  as 
satisfactory  as  possible.  Mr.  Field's  character,  as  a  learned,  judicious,  and 
accurate  editor,  was  already  established  by  his  valuable  labours  upon  the 
Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  in  his  late  editorial  labours  in  the  service  of 
this  Society  he  was  well  supplied  with  all  needful  means  and  appliances  for  the 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  Besides  his  own 
resources,  the  University  library  and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
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afiforded  him  important  helps.  Through  the  very  liberal  kindness  of  the  Tms- 
tees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Committee  were  enabled,  without  cost,  to 
provide  him  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Baber's  fiicsimile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ; 
and  whereTer,  in  the  course  of  his  labours,  there  appeared  to  be  any  reason  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Baber's  work,  the  original  Codex  was  carefully 
examined.  And  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  feel  themselves  bound  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  with  gratitude,  the  ready  courtesy 
with  which  every  facility  of  reference  to  that  precious  manuscript  was  at  all 
times  afforded  them.  It  is  only  just  also  to  add^  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Baber's  fac-simile,  in  preparing  this  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  has  tested,  so  also  has  it  confirmed  the  claim  of  his  work  to 
the  character  of  remarkable  accuracy. 

An  early  copy  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Transcript  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus  was 
also  procured  for  the  use  of  this  edition,  and  is  now  first  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  text  of  Ezekiel  and  following  Canonical  books,  as  well  as  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  earlier  books,  which  had  been  previously 
printed  off,  constant  reference  has  been  made  to  {he  same  authority  in  con- 
structing the  Appendix." 


The  Bevised  Edition  of  the  Vatican  New  Testament,  (Noyum  Testa- 
mentum  ex  yetustissimo  codice  Vaticano,  secondis  curis  editum 
studio  Angeli  Maii,  S.B.E.  Card.  EomsB ;  anno  icdccclix,  8vo.) 
Ca&botai.  Mat  was  bom  in  1782,  and  died  in  1854.  In  tbe  course 
of  bis  life  be  was  engaged  in  many  learned  works,  and  won  for  bim- 
self  great  and  deserved  reputation.  Several  years  before  bis  decease 
be  was  commissioned  by  tiie  Pope  to  edit  tbe  celebrated  manuscript 
known  as  tbe  Codex  Yaticanus;  tbe  New  Testament  portion  of  wbicb 
bad  never  been  published,  nor  even  satisfisbctorily  collated.  He 
entered  upon  this  great  undertaking  more  than  tbiity  years  ago,  and 
tbe  text  of  bis  edition  was  printed  long  before  be  died.  Owing,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  numerous  errors  discovered,  tbe  volumes  were  not  pub- 
Usbed  until  1858,  and  afber  correction;  and,  it  may  be  observed, 
without  tbe  expected  prolegomena.  This  work  was  welcomed  by 
Biblical  scbolara  everywhere,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  abound 
in  mistakes  wbicb  detracted  very  much  firom  its  value.  In  tbe  mean- 
time a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  alone  was  pro- 
mised ;  tbe  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  tbe  result  is  now  in  our 
bands.  Bespecting  it  tbe  editor  (or  publisher)  makes  the  following 
statement :  **  Wben  the  first  edition  was  finished,  and  collated  afresb 
with  the  Vatican  Codex,  Mai  detected  some  things,  wbicb  seemed  to 
require  either  complete  alteration  or  a  more  accurate  representation, 
and  when  he  bad  resolved,  fi>r  the  reason  given  (torn,  i.,  p.  11),  to 
make  it  literally  conformed  to  tbe  Codex,  be  began  to  think  of  pre- 
paring a  new  eoition,  but  being  overtaken  by  death  be  only  left  tbe 
New  Testament  printed  after  revision.  Therefore,  this  second  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  excels  on  more  aooounts  than  one,  as  we 
think  it  may  be  well  to  prove  by  a  few  examples." 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  that  the  Cardinal  intended  to  re- 
publish the  whole  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  actually 
liviHi  to  execute  only  the  latter  portion,  which  was  printed  before  he 
diod.  It  is  his  revision,  therefore,  which  we  now  have,  and  we  may 
infer  fWw\  it  what  we  have  K^t  by  his  non-completion  of  tbe  work, 
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what  we  should  have  gained  by  his  execution  of  it.  To  shew  the 
superiority  of  this  edition  over  the  former,  the  editor  in  his  preface 
goes  on  to  say :  "  When  the  Codex  has  in  sectmda  manu  a  reading 
different  jfrom  that  which  the  original  scribe  had  given,  Mai  often 
neglected  to  make  a  note  of  it  in  the  first  edition,  of  which  Tischen- 
dorf  has  not  unjustly  complained."  "  But  in  this  new  edition  you 
will  find  it  noted  in  the  margin  in  innumerable  places.  Compare 
Matt.  i.  8,  10;  v.  16;  vi.  32;  vii.  9;  viii.  3,  and  elsewhere  often." 
In  Acts  vii.  47,  therefore,  we  are  now  informed  that  the  original 
reading  was  oUo^ofiriffev,  for  which  the  corrector  substituted  wkoSo' 
/ivfffev ;  in  1  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  also,  we  learn  that  6  before  Xpurro^  has  been 
supplied  by  a  later  hand.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  new  edition  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  since  without  the  indication  of  the  changes 
alluded  to,  we  could  never  certainly  know  the  real  value  and  cha- 
racter of  the  readings  given.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  first  edition  is  not  only  inexcusable,  but  inexplica- 
ble. We  should  have  supposed  that  among  the  first  rules  laid  down 
by  an  editor  for  his  guidance  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  would 
have  been  this,  to  distinguish  between  the  readings  by  the  first  and 
subsequent  haads,  and  wherever  practicable,  to  state  what  was  origi- 
nally written. 

A  second  class  of  errors  which  existed  in  the  original  edition, 
consisted  of  cases  in  which  the  printed  text  differed  altogether  from 
the  manuscript.  Many  of  these,  but  not  all,  were  pointed  out  in  a 
Hst  of  errata.  The  following  cases  are  pointed  out  by  the  actual 
editor  Vercellone:  in  Acts  vii.  51,  t^s  was  given  before  KapBias, 
although  absent  from  the  manuscript ;  in  Jude  verse  4,  for  irapeiae- 
hvaav  we  must  read  Trapciffehvrfaav ;  in  Bom.  xi.  21,  we  should  read 
(^eiaeTai  and  not  (peiatfrai ;  in  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  Kal  must  be  erased  after 
6fioi'u)9  since  the  Codex  does  not  contain  it ;  in  verse  37  of  the  same 
chapter  for  ev  tij  Kuphia  we  are  to  read  eV  IBia  xapBia ;  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  3,  ylrwfii^w  must  be  corrected  into  ylrwfiiaa),  and  in  the  margin 
for  Kavxqffofmi  we  are  to  read  Kavx'fi<rtt}fiai.  To  the  specimens  thus 
given  others  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  errors  in  question. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  alterations  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  edition.  The  sections  of  the  original  are  indicated 
by  Greek  numerals,  but  in  his  first  edition  Mai  gave  some  of  these 
incorrectly,  and  where  there  was  a  double  series  the  second  was 
omitted  altogether,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Althougli  this 
does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  text,  it  prevents  us  from  having  a 
correct  appreciation  of  an  important  literary  feature  of  the  manu- 
script, and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  mistake  rectified  in  the  new  edi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  Codex  VaticanuB  is  the 
very  frequent  omission  of  words,  phrases,  and  entire  verses  which 
occur  in  the  received  text.    By  a  singular  error  of  judgment  as  we 
thiak,  the  Cardinal  supplied  many  of  these  in  his  first  edition  either 
in  the  text  or  in  the  margin.    In  the  new  edition  he  has  gone  yet 
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further,  and  generally  introduced  the  supposed  omissions  into  his 
text  where  they  occur.  True  he  has  placed  a  note  before  and  after 
what  he  has  added,  but  we  must  regard  the  whole  as  superfluous, 
and  we  wish  none  of  them  had  been  inserted.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  as  inexplicable  as  the  compli- 
ances with  it ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  have  originated  in  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  Vatican  text  to  a  certain  conformity  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  "We  are  quite  disposed  to  repeat  a  recommendation 
already  given  elsewhere,  that  the  possessor  of  this  volume  should  draw 
his  pen  through  every  one  of  these  interpolations,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mistake  or  confusion. 

Further,  it  is  admitted  that  this  edition  is  not  immaculate,  and 
some  examples  of  erroneous  readings  are  pointed  out  by  the  editor 
who  gives  the  required  corrections.  Thus  in  Matt.  vii.  22,  the  first 
edition  had  in  the  margin  "  2  M.  irpoetfyriTevaafiev,^*  and  the  second 
has  "  1  M.  iTrpocfyijTevtrafiev,''  but  neither  is  accurate,  the  true  reading 
ie  "  2  M.  Trpotjyqreifffafiev"  So  also  in  1  Peter  i.  7,  the  first  has  in  the 
text  Tei/iitLrepov,  and  the  second  the  same,  whereas  we  should  read 
Teifiorepov,  In  chap.  iii.  6,  of  the  same  epistle,  the  correct  reading 
is  vinjKovev,  In  Jude,  verse  12,  eltriv  ol  iv  is  the  reading  of  the 
Codex.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  for  rip  irvevfiaTi,  we  must  read  ev  vvev- 
fiari  since  tw  is  not  in  the  manuscript.  In  2  Cor.  v.  13,  &  is  to  be 
expunged ;  and  in  chapter  vii.  verse  4,  iv  rfj  x^pi  is  the  reading  of 
the  manuscript.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  *that  the  errata  pointed 
out  in  the  former  edition,  have  not  in  every  case  been  corrected. 
These  confessions  are  calculated  to  leave  a  measure  of  doubt  still  in 
our  minds  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  revision  which  has  been 
undertaken,  not  to  sav  that  they  engender  the  suspicion  that  more 
remains  to  be  done  bewre  we  can  be  certain  that  we  have  an  accurate 
transcript  of  the  original  manuscript. 

There  are  two  places  in  reference  to  which  a  remark  is  made  on 
the  readings  given  by  Mai,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  note  them.  The 
first,  is  the  reading  evpaKvhwv  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  which  Vercellone 
says  is  reaUy  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript,  contrary  to  the  sus- 
picion of  Tischendorf.  The  second  is  1  Cor.  vii.  17,  where  Bentley 
says  the  words  ovtw^  TrepiTrareiTw'  koi  are  omitted,  which  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  form  part  of  the  text. 

The  preceding  observations  upon  the  preface  to  this  edition  will, 
we  hope,  be  acceptable  to  the  possessors  of  the  first.  It  is  apparent 
that  Vercellone  deserves  a  measure  of  commendation  for  the  honesty 
of  his  statements,  although  we  wish  he  had  presented  us  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  passages  in  which  this  reprint  deviates  from  the  original. 
This  is  what  was  required,  and  a  new  and  thorough  collation  of  the 
present  revision  with  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  would  have  been  grate- 
fully accepted.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  unsatis&ctory  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  after  all  the  manuscript  in  question  is  not  perfectly 
represented  by  either  of  the  editions  which  have  issued  from  the 
press. 

To  return  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vatican 
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New  Testament.  The  alterations  pointed  out  in  the  preface,  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  have  been  made.  Headings  which  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  margin  are  now  fi^quently  restored  to  the  text,  and 
vice  versa.  But  here  again  the  editor  has  failed  to  carry  out  one 
uniform  rule.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  determine 
than  a  principle  upon  which  to  proceed.  Two  courses  were  open  to 
him.  He  might  have  always  preserved  in  the  text  the  readings  which 
the  Codex  now  exhibits,  and  have  inserted  in  the  margin  the  readings 
of  the  original  penman  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  Where- 
ever  an  alteration  had  been  made  he  should  on  all  accounts  have 
made  a  note  of  it.  This  would  have  been  a  comparatively  simple  and 
easy  course  to  pursue,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one  possible.  The 
editor  could  have  endeavoured  to  restore  the  original  readings  in  the 
text,  and  placed  the  corrections  in  the  margin.  At  the  same  time 
this  would  have  been  more  difficult,  and  in  its  results  probably  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  other  method,  as  will  be  perceived  in  a  mo- 
ment by  those  who  have  any  experience  in  reading  ancient  manu- 
scripts. As  it  is  Mai  seems  to  nave  had  no  rule  at  all,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  and  finished  it  after  a  fashion,  but  so  as  not  to  merit 
the  laurels  which  would  otherwise  have  been  awarded  him. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  some  other  points,  although  we  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  say  what  is  in  our  heart.  Yet  we  cannot  alto- 
gether overlook  the  fact  that  the  revised  edition  very  often  presents 
us  with  readings  of  which  no  account  is  given,  although  they  deviate 
considerably  from  those  before  published.  In  some  cases  we  really 
fear  the  alterations  are  nob  improvements,  and  this  remark  applies 
both  to  the  text  and  to  the  margin.  It  is  admitted  there  are  errors, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  admitted,  they  would  have  been  discovered  by 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  books.  As  if  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  new  edition  is  printed  in  separate  verses 
like  the  common  English  Bibles,  and  in  double  columns  in  a  very 
small  type  on  third  rate  paper.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  editor  has  throughout  supplied  the  pagination  of  the  manu- 
script, so  that  if  ever  an  opportunity  for  coflation  presents  itself, 
the  task  will  be  facilitated. 

Scholars  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  verbal  and 
literal  transcript  of  this  famous  Codex.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
it,  if  not  to  demand  it,  and  we  hope  they  will  knock  at  the  doors  of 
the  Vatican  till  the  ancient  gentlemen  who  have  taken  three  centu- 
ries to  deliberate  about  this  matter,  wake  up  in  real  earnest  to  give 
them  what  they  want.  The  readings  of  the  Codex  may  be  often 
false,  its  spelling  may  be  erroneous,  but  an  editor  is  required  who 
shall  give  the  world  a  fair  copy  of  the  book,  and  leave  it  to  the  critics 
to  pronounce  their  opinion  upon  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  reminded 
that  the  theological  principles  which  now  prevail  in  the  Eternal  City 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  we  do  not  see  why,  be  they  what 
they  may,  they  should  prevent  the  publication  as  it  is,  of  the  text  of 
the  Codex  B.  For  ourselves,  our  present  object  is  not  to  criticise 
the  text  in  question,  but  to  describe  this  new  edition  of  it,  to  make 
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an  observation  or  two  upon  its  editorship,  and  to  express  our  deep 
conyiction  that  valuable  as  it  is  v^hen  compared  with,  or  when  added 
to  the  other,  it  cannot  and  it  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  just  expecta- 
tion of  the  learned  world.  The  Pope  himself  promised  them  an 
accurate  copy,  and  they  must  not  be  put  off  with  any  thing  leas, 
whether  it  cost  two  scudi  like  this,  or  twenty. 


A  Gframmar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction,  intended  cts  cm  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Cheek  New  Testament,  By 
Dr.  GEOBaE  Benedict  Winer.  Translated  from  the  sixth 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  original  by  Edwabd 
Masson,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Atheas. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1859.    8vo,  pp.  730. 

"We  noticed  the  Pirst  Part  of  this  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
English  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  work  is  now  complete.  It 
forms  a  bulky  volume  for  the  low  charge  of  ten  shillings,  aiJbout  one- 
third  of  the  price  at  which  such  a  work  is  generally  issued  from  the 
press.  The  printing  and  paper  are  excellent,  and  the  translation,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  is  correct  and  perspicuous. 
The  value  of  the  original  work  of  "Winer  is  too  well  known,  and  has 
been  too  long  conceded,  to  need  any  eulogy  from  us.  We  can  only 
express  a  hope  that  the  book  may  now  be  more  generally  used,  and 
that  its  introduction  to  the  English  reader  may  conduce  to  a  more 
close  and  discriminating  use  of  the  New  Testament. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  what  are  called  the  "Translator's 
Prolegomena."  These  are  somewhat  novel,  for  "  their  main  object  is 
to  shew  that,  in  connexion  with  a  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Uving  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  Biblical  philologists  are,  as  yet,  generally 
aware."  We  cannot  say  that  we  thmk  much  of  these  remarks.  They 
treat  of  accentuation,  and  the  pronunciation  of  letters,  and  what  is 
called  "  dialectology,"  and  are  good  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  extend  so  far  as  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  There  are  some  interesting  facts  brought  before  us  on 
the  Hellenic  dialect.    We  will  quote  one  passage : — 

The  diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  plain  and  unaffected  Hellenic  of 
the  apostolic  age,  as  employed  by  Greek-speaking  Christians  when  discoursing  on 
reUgious  subjects. 

"  It  cannot  be  shewn  that  New  Testament  writers  introduced  any  word  or 
expression  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Septuagint  furnished  them  with  most  of 
the  religious  terms  they  required;  and,  as  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
had  been  for  some  years  discussed  in  Greek  befwre  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written,  the  oral  or  written  phraseology  of  the  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tian community  supplied  the  rest. 

"  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is,  even  in  a  lii^uisiie  point  of  view, 
peculiarly  interesting.  Perfectly  natural  and  unaffected,  it  is  free  from  all  tinge 
of  vulgarity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  every  trace  of  studied  finery  on  the  other. 
Apart  from  the  Hebraisms— the  numbe)r  of  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
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grossly  exaggerated — ^the  New  Testament  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
only  gewdne  fac-Mmile  of  the  colloquial  diction  employed  by  unsophisticated 
Grecian  gentlemen  of  the  first  century,  who  spoke  without  ped&ntry,  as  tSi&rcuy 
and  not  as  <ro<l>urrai. 

"  Neither  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  writers  of  the  New, 
affected  to  reach  the  artistic  diction  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes ;  but  they  all  unques- 
tionably have  a  full  command  of  the  current  Hellenic  of  their  times. 

"  The  idiom  of  the  Greek  fathers  is  a  literary  and  composite  diction.  Having 
for  its  basis  the  select  Hellenic  of  the  time,  it  contains  a  more  or  less  copious 
infusion  of  standard  Attic  of  the  best  age,  according  to  the  taste,  attainments, 
and  character  of  the  writer,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  Biblical  Greek,  and  of 
phraseology  originating  in  Christian  modes  of  thought  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions." 

There  are  some  observations  at  the  close  of  the  Prolegomena 
which  we  think  would  have  been  better  away.  Their  tendency  is 
to  make  the  mind  of  the  student  the  arbiter  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  to  the  neglect  of  testimony.  There  is  a  method  of  talking 
of  depending  on  the  Holy  Ghost  which  sotmds  pious,  but  is  really 
calculated  to  lead  to  fanaticism.  K  there  were  no  aids  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture,  then  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  to 
expect  Qod  to  throw  direct  light  upon  it ;  but  if  His  Providence  has 
given  us  numerous  external  aids,  then  we  should  pray  for  grace  to  use 
them  properly.  To  reject  the  testimonies  of  the  Church  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  with  the  proper  safeguards  is  presumption.  We  will 
give  the  passage  to  which  we  refer : — 

"  While  urging  the  duty  of  free  enquiry,  we  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  recommend 
to  the  solemn  attention  of  young  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  the  following  striking  words  of  one  of  the  most  acute  divines  and 
eloquent  orators  of  the  present  day  (Dr.  Candlish) : — 

"*What  is  your  religion?  The  Bible.  But  is  it  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
the  Church,  or  the  Bible  interpreted  by  your  own  reason  ?  The  nationalist  will 
answer,  I  am  competent  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  myself;  not 
80  the  spiritual  man.  He  knows  he  must  have  the  Bible  interpreted  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus,  he  knows,  has  not  merely  left  His  Word.  The  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  Word  is  ever  at  hand  to  interpret  it.  This  is  not  pretending  to 
inspiration,  or  infallibility,  or  a  right  to  dictate  to  other  men's  consciences.  It  is 
not  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  apart  from  the  Word,  or  over  and  above  the  Word, 
that  such  a  one  claims,  which  would  really  be  fanaticism ;  but  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  in,  through,  and  5y  the  Word,  which  is  sober  sense,  and  a  security  of 
freedom.' 

"  God  is  alone  Lord  of  the  conscience.  The  will  of  Christ  is  the  only  rule  his 
people  are  to  follow.  His  will  is  revealed  exclusively  in  his  Word.  The  Spirit  is 
the  sole  interpreter  of  the  Word.  This  is  the  glorious  principle  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.   This  is  the  only  true  Protestantism." 

The  Translator  here  pronounces  a  dictum  which  seems  to  us,  to 
say  the  least,  out  of  place.  We  are  also  sorry  to  find  he  has  intro- 
duced his  own  subjective  views  into  the  work.  He  says  that  he  has 
"  felt  compelled  to  record  his  dissent,  and  utter  a  caution  to  junior 
readers,  where  Dr.  "Winer's  doctrinal  views  appeared  to  have  unduly 
influenced  his  grammatical  conclusions."  But  who  is  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Masson  or  Dr.  "Winer  is  most  worthy  of  credit  ?  We 
thank  the  publishers  for  this  welcome  volume. 
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Sefele^s  History  of  Councils,  (Concilienffeschichte.  Nach  den 
Quellen  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Cabl  Joseph  Hefblb.  Vol.  iii., 
8vo.  1858.) 

We  are  unwilling  to  allow  this  volume  to  pass  without  some  notice, 
interesting  as  it  does  so  deeply  every  student  of  Church  history. 
The  name  of  the  editor  has  been  long  known  in  connexion  with  the 
early  literature  of  the  Church,  but  in  our  judgment  his  past  services 
have  been  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  is  now  rendermg.  Works 
on  the  councils  are  numerous  enough,  and  some  of  them  very  large 
and  costly :  but  there  was  a  manifest  want  of  one  which  should  give 
a  fair  outline  of  their  history,  and  which  should  contain  a  summary 
of  their  more  important  decisions.  This  is  what  Dr.  Hefele  has 
undertaken ;  and  before  us  is  the  third  of  the  volumes  which  he  has 
published.  As  a  member  of  the  Eomish  communion,  he  is  in  many 
respects,  as  we  think,  partial  and  undecided ;  but  he  is  free  from  the 
ignorant  and  Pharisaical  Ultramontanism  which  outrages  at  once  his- 
toric truth  and  common  sense.  A  Eomish  writer  on  the  history  of 
councils  or  of  the  Church,  must  be  an  apologist  and  the  defender  of 
his  system,  but  it  is  not  requisite  that  he  should  set  at  defiance  all 
the  laws  of  evidence,  and  heap  up  and  send  forth  as  genuine  all 
the  apocryphal  rubbish  he  can  have  access  to.  Hence  there  are 
some  Komish  writers  of  history  who  deservedly  rank  very  high  for 
their  veracity  and  critical  acumen,  as  well  as  for  learning  and  in- 
dustry. Every  reader  is  aware  to  what  an  extent,  formerly  much 
more  than  at  present,  authors  of  no  mean  pretensions  published  as 
genuine  whatever  subserved  the  interests  of  their  party,  and  sup- 
pressed what  went  against  them,  and  both  without  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  spuriousness  and  genuineness.  A  large  work  on  councils 
now  before  us,  under  the  head  of  Synods  of  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
mences with  the  "  Synod  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  on  the  Salvation 
of  Man  by  Christ  the  Eedeemer,  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  Gk)d.'* 
This  is  followed  by  the  "  Council  of  Angels,  celebrated  in  the  year 
of  the  "World,  2399,  in  Ausitis,  a  region  of  Asia,  on  the  affairs  of 
Holy  Job,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Hierarch  of  the  superior 
Angels."  These  are  followed  by  an  account  of  eleven  other  Old 
Testament  Synods,  one  of  which  is,  "  The  Synod  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Caesarea  Philippi,  to  designate  St.  Peter  as  his  Vicar,  and  Pontifex 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  a.d.  33."  All  such  puerile  attempts  to 
magnify  the  number  and  importance  of  councils  have  been  prudently 
avoided  by  Dr.  Hefele,  and  he  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the 
genuine  councils  of  the  Church. 

The  first  volume  brings  us  down  to  about  the  year  380  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  second  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  third  volume  continues  the  record  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
in  A.D.  814,  and  is  not  inferior  in  interest  and  execution  to  its  prede- 
cessors. It  contains  valuable  information  as  to  the  synodical  action 
of  the  Church  on  the  subjects  of  monothelitism,  image-worship, 
adoptionism,  and  other  questions  more  or  less  debated  during  the 
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period  over  which  it  extends.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  general  and 
other  well-known  councils  alone  which  are  enumerated;  accounts 
more  or  less  detailed  are  given  of  all  the  synodal  assemblies  of  which 
traces  have  been  found.  Some  of  these  coimcils  relate  to  questions 
of  present  interest.  Many  may  be  all  but  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  discussions  which  waxed  so  violent  on  such  abstruse  questions  as 
monothelitism  and  adoptionism :  the  monophysites  and  many  other 
heterodox  disputants  trouble  us  little  now-a-days;  but  it  is  some 
concern  of  ours  whether  the  worship  of  images  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Christian  religion,  since  the  largest  section  of  Christ's 
professed  followers  upholds  the  doctrine,  and  maintains  the  practice. 
Besting  upon  the  Bible,  and  upon  the  genuine  records  of  the  Church, 
we  repudiate  image- worship,  as  a  vestige  of  idolatry ;  but  it  will  not 
be  in  vain  for  us  to  read  and  ponder  the  narrative  of  the  fierce  con- 
flicts which  were  carried  on  for  many  years  in  the  eighth  centiiry 
on  this  very  question.  There  is,  therefore,  a  present  and  a  practical 
value  in  such  works  as  that  before  us,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  them. 

We  can  attempt  no  analysis  of  Dr.  Hefele's  book.  It  abounds 
in  details  which  are  derived  from  all  available  sources,  and  the  author 
reasons  upon  the  evidence  which  he  adduces.  It  is  needless  for  us 
to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  his  Eomish  prejudices,  but  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  without  them  is  one  reason  why  we  recommend  his 
book.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  says  all  he  honestly  can  in 
favour  of  his  own  system,  but  we  have  felt  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
one  else  can  discover  a  good  foundation  for  doctrines  and  practices, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 


Brotherly  Counsels  to  Students,  Four  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambri(^e.  By  the  Eev. 
Peancis  J.  Jameson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St. 
Catharine's  College,  late  FeUow  of  Q-onville  and  Caius  College. 
Cambridge  and  London :  Macmillan.  1859. 

These  discourses  have  an  interest  beyond  their  intrinsic  excellence 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  first  products  of  a  movement  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  by  which  her  efforts  to  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  her  alumni  are  extended.  Whatever  advantages  of 
another  kind  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  other  universities,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  our  two  English  U  niversities  are  the  only  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  among  Protestants  whose  system  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  young  men  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  battle  of  life.  During  the  three,  or  at  most  four,  short 
years  which  are  spent  at  any  universitv  by  the  majority  of  students, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  can  oe  furnished  with  knowledge 
even  in  a  selected  group  of  studies.  Either  they  have  come  up  with 
minds  already  prepared  with  the  elements  of  such  knowledge  as  has 
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been  deemed  most  important  in  the  seminaries  through  which  they 
have  passed,  or  it  must  be  in  after  life,  when  special  tastes  or  inter- 
ests have  given  a  special  direction  to  their  pursuits,  that  their  intel- 
lect can  be  stored  with  ripe  attainments.  "We  believe  it  would  be 
found  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  making  a  fair  comparison 
that  the  system  of  our  two  English  universities,  where  the  studies  of 
the  men  are  under  the  direction  of  a  united  body,  working  harmo- 
niously, is  more  favourable  to  intellectual  results  than  in  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind,  where  a  more  imposing  array  of  professors  are 
each  offering  and  recommending  his  intellectual  wares  to  the  taste  of 
purchasers. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  training  of  the  jrouth  committed  to  their 
care  that  our  universities  are  quite  unnvaUed.  It  is  this  which 
enables  them  to  point  with  thankfulness — ^not  to  individuals  who 
were  specially  endowed,  and  whose  eminence  has  been  self-created 
— but  to  a  mass  of  men  who  have  been  the  ornaments  and  the 
stay  of  the  community — among  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  various  professions — ^whose  united  influence  has  given  its 
acknowledged  character  of  eminence  to  the  upper  portion  of  British 
society. 

It  is  the  tutorial  element  of  our  universities  which  has  secured 
to  them  these  advantages.  Each  particular  college  is  2l  family  oi 
which  the  Tutor  is  in  loco  parentis,  and  in  which  those  of  his  brother 
PeUows  who  are  best  qualified  aid  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  But  it 
is  a  parish  of  which  he  or  they  are  the  ministers.  The  coUege  chapel 
is  the  place  of  meeting  for  family  prayer,  and  it  is  the  parish  church 
of  the  college  as  a  congregation.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  these  arrangements  and  of  the  entire  system  that  all  the  means  of 
grace  should  be  there  dispensed.  The  sermons  preached  at  the 
IJniversity  Church  have,  at  least  of  late  years,  been  excellent  in  their 
way;  but  they  can  be  no  adequate  substitute  for  those  pastoral 
ministrations  which  are  specially  required  by  undergraduates,  and 
which  none  are  so  qualified  to  afford  as  those  who  are  in  daily  inter- 
course with  their  hearers,  and  have  a  paternal  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. These  college  sermons,  however,  will  probably  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  university  exercises,  and  if  they  are 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  audience  may  be  attended  vrith  blessed 
results.    Mr.  Jameson  says : — 

"  There  is  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  come  up  to  the  university  from 
our  public  schools  and  from  many  a  reli^ously  conducted  home ;  and  among 
these,  I  believe,  that  there  are  many  who  desire  and  value  some  such  spiritui 
guidance  amidst  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  which  they  have  to 
encounter  when  they  commence  their  academic  course,  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  in  previous  stages  of  their  hfe.  I  know  of  no  persons  to  whom 
they  may  more  naturally  look  for  such  guidance  than  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
their  coUege,  and  of  no  opportunity  more  suitable  for  offering  the  counsel  needed 
than  when  all  the  members  of  the  society  assemble  (and  may  the  day  be  far  dis- 
tant when  they  shall  cease  to  do  so !)  as  one  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  chapel, 
which,  attached  to  each  college,  is  a  witness  of  its  holy  character  and  purpose." 

Such  ministrations  we  may  remark  are  even  more  important  for 
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those  who  have  not  been  religiously  reared,  and  by  Good's  blessing 
the  college  chapel  may  to  such  become  the  birth-place  of  a  religious 
life.  We  can  open  this  volume  now^here  without  finding  matter 
which  shews  the  kindly  earnestness  of  the  preacher's  heart.  With- 
out selection  we  give  the  following : — 

"Let  one  take  the  subject  of  Advent  Sunday,  the  future  appearance  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  ground  of  exhortation  to  greater 
vigour  and  earnestness  in  present  and  future  duty.  Is  there  not  room  for  an  in- 
crease of  vigour  and  earnestness  as  regards  the  present  ?  Oh,  my  brothers,  that 
1  could  persuade  you  all  to  look  upon  the  stage  of  life  through  which  you  are 
now  passing  in  the  light  of  your  Lord's  coming.  When  He  shall  come,  it  may  be 
that  He  will  institute  a  stricter  search  into  this  period  of  your  existence  than 
into  any  other,  that  He  will  deal  with  it  as  the  time  of  greatest  privileges,  the 
time  of  most  special  probation.  Then  deem  it  so  now  yourselves.  When  term 
after  term  has  slipped  past,  and  the  final  intellectual  trial  has  come,  let  not  that 
trial  merely  waken  useless  regrets  that  you  had  not  made  better  preparation  for 
it,  and  cause  you  to  look  back  upon  years  of  opportunity  never  to  be  recalled, 
and  as  you  feel  that  in  them  you  have  nukde  no  intellectual  or  moral  improvement, 
to  sigh  over  them  as  "  the  confusions  of  a  wasted  youth."  And  when  these  few 
years  of  college  life  are  over,  supposing  them  to  have  been  spent  conscientiously 
and  profitably,  and  you  have  to  enter  on  other  and  more  practical  spheres,  stiU 
let  the  thought  of  your  Maker's  coming  be  a  motive  to  activity ;  let  it  make  you 
gird  up  your  loins  for  any  task  that  may  be  before  you,  and  keep  ever  burning 
those  lamps,  whether  of  mental  culture  or  of  spiritual  knowledge,  which  you 
lighted  here.  As  you  say  farewell  to  this  your  temporary  home,  ere  you  leave 
the  quiet  walls  within  which  you  and  the  friends  of  perhaps  all  your  future  life 
have  studied  together,  where  you  have  watched  the  characters  of  others  and 
formed  your  own,  oh,  make  a  vow  before  God  whose  servant  you  are,  and  whose 
eye  of  scrutiny  you  will  have  to  meet,  that  the  life  on  which  you  are  entering 
shall  not  be  a  useless  idle  life,  that  you  will  not  pass  off  from  the  world  and  the 
world  be  no  better  for  your  presence  on  it,  that  you  will  not  live  for  self  merely, 
but  for  God  and  your  fellow  man,  that  you  will  not  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
yet  do  nothing  to  adorn  his  truth,  to  maintain  his  honour,  to  exalt  his  kingdom ; 
that  you  will  labour  diligently  in  the  duties  of  your  post,  nor  weary  of  your  task, 
whatever  it  be,  till  he  shall  bid  you  cease  who  appoints  your  work,  and  who  holds 
in  his  right  hand  the  crown  of  faithful  service." 


What  is  Reveladon  ?  A  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Epiphany  ;  to  which 
are  added  Letters  to  a  Student  of  Theology  on  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures of  Mr,  ManselL  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Cambridge  and  London :  Mac- 
millan.  1859. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  gather  from  the  sermons  which  form  the  first 
part  of  this  volume  what  Mr.  Maurice's  answer  positively  is  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  Revelation  ?"  But  on  this  as  on  most  subjects 
about  which  Mr.  Maurice's  eloquence  ranges,  he  avoids  everything 
like  definition  so  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  put  his  theory  into 
any  form  of  words.  The  most  which  can  be  clearly  made  out  is,  that 
what  the  theological  world  has  ever  meant  by  Revelation  is  not  the 
revelation  of  Mr.  Maurice.  At  least  from  the  time  when  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  was  determined,  which  the  church  has  regarded  as  a  depo- 
sitory of  truths  which  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  man's  heart 
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devised,  but  wbieb  God  had  revealed  to  His  apostles  and  prophets; 
the  church  and  all  who  have  followed  her  teaching  have  been  in  error 
on  this  subject.  And  now,  in  this  matter  and  all  others  which  depend 
upon  it,  the  old  foundations  are  giving  way,  to  vanish  soon  like  the 
"  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  while  Mr.  Maurice  declares  the  exis- 
tence of  something  which  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  communicated  to 
ears  of  flesh  and  blood,— of  apprfra  ^fiara, — to  be  the  only  true  re- 
velation, and  which  is  more  copious  in  its  communications  and  more 
certain  in  its  truths  than  all  the  irewXfjpoipopfifiii/a  of  former  times. 
Until,  however,  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  professed  revelation  is  capa- 
ble of  being  revealed — ^until  it  can  be  distinctly  apprehended  as  ex- 
isting in  any  man's  own  consciousness,  or  can  be  communicated  to 
others  by  means  of  language,"  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  criti- 
cism, and  cannot  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  religious  criti- 
cism." 

Indeed  the  question  What  is  Revelation,"  ceases  to  be  Mr. 
Maurice's  real  subject  after  the  first  of  these  sermons.  Mr.  Mansel's 
Bampton  Lectures  had  been  preached  in  the  me^m  time,  and  the 
remaining  sermons  are  chiefly  directed  against  what  Mr,  Maurice  has 
represented  as  Mr.  Mansel's  teaching.  And  as  this  is  the  professed 
subject  of  the  **  Letters  to  a  Student  of  Theology,"  we  shall  dismiss 
the  sermons  and  attend  Mr.  Maurice  through  a  portion  of  his  strictures 
on  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

We  remind  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  examined  these 
Lectures  that  the  declared  object  of  inquiry  is,  "  Does  there  exist  in 
the  human  mind  any  direct  faculty  of  religious  knowledge  by  which 
in  its  speculative  exercise  (the  italics  are  ours)  we  are  enabled  to  decide 
independently  of  all  external  Revelation,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  God, 
and  the  manner  in  which  He  must  manifest  Himself  to  the  world,  and 
by  which  in  its  critical  exercise  we  are  entitled  authoritatively  to 
decide  for  or  against  the  claims  of  any  professed  revelation,  as  con- 
taining a  true  or  a  false  representation  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes?" Now  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mansel  means  by  revelation  what 
is  commonly  understood  by  that  term,  viz.,  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  which  has  been  imparted  to  men  otherwise  than  by  the  deduc- 
tions of  human  reason, — which  may  aflSrm  authorjtatively  some  of 
those  deductions  and  correct  others,  more  or  less  diverging  from  the 
truth,  but  which  contains  at  least  some  things  which  had  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man. 

The  Grecian  philosophy  with  all  its  claims^to  be  called 'Divine, 
did  not  profess  to  be  a  revelation ;  it  desiderated  just  that  which  Mr. 
Mansel  here  speaks  of  under  that  term.  The  German  philosophy, 
with  still  greater  pretensions,  distinguishes  itself  from  all  such  revela- 
tion, and  sometimes  denies  the  possibility  of  it. 

Now  the  question  which  Mr.  Mansel  proposes  as  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry  has  been  confidently  answered  so  as  to  affirm  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  solve  all  problems  relating  to  the  Deity,  His  attri- 
butes and  His  relations  to  the  human  nature ;  and  since  the  time  of 
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Kant  a  whole  literature  ha»  arisen  founded  on  this  assumption.  A 
degree  of  reaction  indeed  has,  it  appears,  taken  place  in  Germany,  and 
rationalism — to  use  that  word  in  its  widest  sense — "  is  not  the  predo- 
minant phase  of^theological  speculation but  it  still  underlies  the  spe- 
culations of  many  writers  who  do  not  formally  assume  it  as  a  principle, 
and  in  our  own  country  the  effect  of  it  has  lately  become  increasingly 
apparent. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  such  specu- 
lations it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  philosophy  may  ultimately  achieve, 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  in  fact  never  yet  succeeded,  by 
their  speculative  exercise,  in  solving  the  great  problems  relating  to 
the  Divine  Nature,  or  in  reducing  the  difficulties  which  have  always 
belonged  to  that  subject.  The  history  of  this  philosophy  exhibits  "  a 
vast  variety  of  contradictory  attempts  destructive  of  each  other,  and 
this  does  most  naturally  discourage  the  very  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  proposed"  by  the  methods 
which  have  been  thus  pursued.  What  then  would  be  more  natural 
than  to  criticise  these  methods  themselves,  and  to  consider  on  what 
account  it  is  that  they  have  failed?  To  ordinary  minds  it  might 
seem  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  man  should  ever  have  supposed  that 
the  finite  could  comprehend  the  Infinite.  "  Who  by  searching  can 
find  out  God — to  perfection,*'  implies,  if  not  a  Divine  caution,  at  least 
the  common  conviction  of  ordinary  men.  But  among  ourselves  at 
least  those  who  have  most  considered  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
and  have  been  foremost  in  the  exercise  of  them,  are  those  who  have 
most  earnestly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  limitation 
of  them,  and  some,  like  Bishop  Butler,  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  true  philosophy  to  demonstrate  those  limits. 
We  believe  that  most  people  who  have  examined  Mr.  MansePs 
Bampton  Lectures  have  recognized  the  identity  of  his  object  with  that 
of  Bishop  Butler,  while  many  have  rejoiced  to  have  the  subject  so 
ably  revived  and  discussed  by  methods  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  age. 

Now,  Mr.  Maurice  declares  that  what  Mr.  Mansel  means  by  Re- 
velation is  in  accordance  with  him ;  he  professes  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  minister ;  he  professes  to  be  a  disci- 
ple of  Butler,  and  yet  he  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  denounce 
these  lectures  with  a  vehemence  for  which  no  rational  account  can  be 
given. 

His  criticisms,  such  as  they  are,  are  contained  in  Letters  to  a  Stu- 
dent on  Theology^  and  he  very  naturally  says,  "  I  could  not  hope  that 
learned  doctors  would  listen  if  these  questions  were  proposed  to  them. 
I  have  some  confidence  in  proposing  them  to  young  men  who  are 
entering  upon  the  battle  of  life."  But  we  think  the  most  inexperienced 
of  his  pupils  must  be  led  to  suspect  from  these  yery  addresses  to  them 
that  he  is  anything  but  a  safe  guide.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  gross  misconceptions  which  pervade  his  book  and  vitiate  all 
he  says.    For  instance,  Mr.  Mansel  had  said  that  man  cannot  by  the 
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speculative  exercise  of  his  faculties  invent  a  philosophy  of  the  Infinite ; 
he  had  said  to  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  in  terms  which  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  misunderstanding,  "  We  must  at  any  rate  admit  that  man  does 
not  know  God  as  God  knows  himself,  and  hence  that  he  does  not 
know  Him  in  the  fulness  of  His  absolute  njature^  And  yet  Mr. 
Maurice  everywhere  represents  the  Bampton  Lectures  as  maintaining 
that  neither  by  reason  nor  Revelation  is  it  possible  for  man  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Deity.  In  the  very  first  page  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  book  we  have  a  specimen  of  this  strange  misapprehension. 
In  referring  to  Mr.  Mansel's  words,  that  he  had  never  maintained 
that  Revelation  is  or  can  be  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Infinite 
Nature  of  God,"  Mr.  Maurice  says,  I  have  understood  him  to  maintain 
just  as  he  states  the  very  reverse  of  the  doctrine  that  Revelation  means 
a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Nature  of  God  I  where  by  dropping  the 
word  Infinite,  as  though  it  were  merely  otiose,  he  has  excluded  the 
whole  question  in  dispute.  This  might  have  been  an  inadvertency 
just  there,  to  be  corrected  afterwards ;  but  we  find  that  Mr.  Maurice 
has  persisted  in  this  misrepresentation,  putting  it  in  every  variety  of 
form  without  once  betraying  the  least  consciousness  of  his  blunder  and 
injustice.  Thus  in  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  manifestation  of 
God  he  exclaims,  Do  our  Doctors  admit  that  He  came  into  the 
world  in  very  deed  to  shew  man  of  the  Father  f  Alas  I  in  the  very 
highest  quarters  of  English  theology  we  are  taught  a  doctrine  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  The  only  way,  we  are  told,  to  confute  Rationalism,  to 
establish  Christianity,  is  to  affirm  that  God  cannot  he  known  ;  that  man 
is  prohibited  by  his  constitution  from  seeking  such  knowledge 

On  this  ground  Mr.  Maurice  opens  his  argument  with  attempting 
to  scare  his  young  fi*iend  by  creating  a  violent  prejudice,  setting  before 
him  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  if  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mansel 
is  to  be  received.  Thomas  2k  Kempis  is  "  a  victim  who  must  at  once 
be  sacrificed."  "  His  crime  consists  in  his  assuming  that  there  is  a 
Divine  Teacher  of  man's  spirit."  "  The  Jansenists  must  give  up  all 
their  great  authors,  the  Puritans  the  best  of  theirs."  We  must  give 
up  Leighton,  St.  Augustine,  the  Schoolmen,  Luther ;  we  must  give  up 
the  creeds,  the  prayer-book,  and  the  like ;  for  the  authors  referred  to 
all  taught  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  possible,  while  the  "  creeds 
profess  to  tell  us  something  certain  about  the  nature  of  God,"  and  the 
prayer-book  contains  such  phrases  as  these,  "We  who  know  thee  now 
by  faith,"  "  in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life  and  Mr. 
Maurice  exclaims,  "  How  much  must  the  lecturer  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  our  using  such  phrases  as  these ;  what  hypocrisy  must  he 
involved  in  such  language — what  hypocrisy  must  be  propagated  in 
our  congregations — if  we  have  thoroughly  persuaded  ourselves  that  to 
know  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  is  impossible  I"  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  characterize  by  a  single  word  this  way  of  talking. 

The  second  letter  relates  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  whose  writings 
Mr.  Mansel  had  referred  as  containing  the  true  theory  of  the  limits  of 
human  thought.   Mr.  Maurice  charges  his  young  friend  "  at  all  events 
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not  to  study  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  pages  of  his  Oxford  Disci- 
pie"  But  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  attempt  to  shew  that  Mr.  Mansel  has 
in  any  way  misrepresented  Sir  William — and  we  really  cannot  find 
for  what  reason  this  caution  is  given  unless  it  be  that  according  to 
Mr.  Mansel's  estimate  of  that  philosopher  he  is  not  contemptible; 
accordingly,  after  talking  about  Sir  William  with  his  usual  vagueness, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  one  thing  is  plain,  that  by  Mr. 
Maurice's  own  shewing  Sir  William's  principles  are  exactly  those 
which  the  Bampton  lecturer  has  stated  and  developed,  he  proceeds  to 
exphde  Sir  William  by  the  merest  clap-trap.  Referring  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  failure  of  Cousin,  and 
citing  his  principle  that  the  unconditioned  is  incognizable  and  incon- 
ceivable, its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  con£tioned,"  Mr.  Mau* 
rice  talks  as  follows : — 

"  The  mere  statement  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that 
these  experiments  are  utterly  unreasonable,  would  of  course  carry  great  weight 
with  i^orant  people  like  you  and  me.  But,  moreover,  how  much  there  is  in 
our  mmds  which  seconds  his  decision  I  He  appeals  directly  to  our  common 
sense.  He  asks  whether  the  notion  of  thought  passing  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  thought  is  not  absurd  upon  the  fSeu^e  of  it — whether  we  can  conceive  the  in- 
conceivable— whether  we  can  know  that  which  we  do  not  conceive  ?  Set  such 
questions  before  any  number  of  civilized  persons — say  in  a  London  drawing- 
room — and  what  answer  would  you  expect  but  just  as  much  laughter  as  the 
courtesies  of  society  permitted  ?  What  need,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sometimes 
asks  himself— and  Mr.  Mansel  frtqwmdy  echoes  him — of  debating  the  point  ? 
Is  it  not  like  entering  into  controversy  with  lunatics  ?" 

Without  having  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Essay  on  this  subject  at  hand, 
we  do  not  give  the  slightest  credence  to  the  existence  in  it  of  any 
appeal  like  this  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar ;  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  gravity  with  which  he  has  entertained  the  question  as 
proposed  by  him,  and  the  elaborate  reasoning  with  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed it ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mansel,  we  know  that  there  is  not 
a  word  in  his  Lectures  which  affords  the  slightest  excuse  for  Mr. 
Maurice's  representation.  But  when  Mr.  Maurice  is  capable  of  inter- 
preting men's  words  in  the  following  way  we  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  him  as  an  interpreter.  Sir  William,  in  giving  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, remarks,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Maurice,  From  Xenophanes  to  Leib- 
nitz, the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  formed  the  highest 
principle  of  speculation;"  "in  other  words"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "from 
the  beginning  of  the  most  earnest  Greek  philosophy,  the  most  thought- 
ful and  vigorous  minds  were  devoting  themselves  to  that  pursuit  which 
it  would  seem  that  only  madmen  can  engage  in  1"  Again,  "  the  kind  of 
ridicule  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  poured  upon  such  inquiries, 
was  poured  upon  them  in  every  age.  Schelling  knew  such  jokes  from 
his  boyhood ;  Hegel  must  have  learnt  them  from  doctors  and  jesters, 
old  and  new."  He  speaks  of  the  fierceness  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  con- 
tempt for  some  scientific  men,  of  these  being  the  victims  of  his  scorn, 
and  the  like.  We  strongly  suspect  that  all  this  "  madness,"  "  lunacy," 
"ridicule,"  "fierce  contempt,"  etc.,  are  the  mere  creations  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  own  bi^n,  suggested  by  no  single  expression  to  be  found 
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in  Hamilton ;  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  regard  to  similar  things 
which  Mr.  Maurice  has  said  about  Mr.  Mansel. 

The  subject  of  the  third  Letter  is  Bishop  Butler.  He  is  mentioned 
with  warm  encomium  by  Mr.  Mansel,  and  Mr.  Maurice  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  qualify  this  estimate.  But  it  would  really  appear  from 
what  he  says  about  the  Analogy,  that  he  has  never  perceived  the  drift 
of  it,  and  that  his  objections  to  it  arise  from  those  misconceptions  to 
which  he  has  shewn  himself  so  liable.  He  denies  that  Butler  has  any- 
where alluded  to  the  limits  of  thought  of  which  Mr.  Mansel  speaks ; 
and  he  enumerates  various  objections  to  it  which  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  reception  at  Oxford.  From  his  own  experience  he  tells  us 
what  a  man  who  begins  to  think  seriously  is  likely  to  feel  on  recurring 
to  Butler : — 

"  He  feels  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  bitter  disappointment ;  he  may 
pursue  the  study  as  a  school  task ;  he  may  prepare  himself  for  an  examination 
in  the  Analogy ;  but  all  sympathy  with  it  is  gone.  He  does  not  understand  its 
nomenclature.  The  religion  which  it  speaks  of  does  not  look  like  the  religion 
with  which  he  is  occupied  in  his  closet.  He  begins  to  regard  it  as  an  outward 
thing  which  has  acquired,  unfortunately,  the  same  name  with  it.  The  Analogy 
appeals  to  himself;  and  yet  it  talks  about  nature,  and  a  constitution  of  nature, 
with  which  he,  the  sinner,  can  recognize  no  fellowship  in  which  he  has  the  least 
possible  interest.  It  merely  introduces  the  Bible  as  containing  certain  diffictdties 
like  those  in  this  constitution  of  Nature." 

But  while  the  Analogy  is  thus  no  hook  for  the  serious  thinker,  it 
is  hailed  with  delight,  according  to  Mr.  Maurice,  by  sceptics.  "  See, 
say  they,  what  Butler  teaches  us  respecting  probability  as  the  guide 
of  human  life ;  see  how  he  admonishes  us  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
safer  course,  even  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  more  dangerous  one 
actually  predominate  I  Wise  and  excellent  counsellor  I  What  can  we 
do  better  than  apply  his  maxim  in  determining  whether  we  shall 
accept  or  reject  any  of  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  ? 

We  will  not  waste  words  in  shewing  how  frivolous  all  such  objec- 
tions are ;  they  have  never  been  advanced  by  any  one  who  has  in  the 
slightest  degree  attended  to  the  aims  and  arguments  of  Bishop  Butler ; 
and  in  fact  all  which  Mr.  Maurice  says  on  this  subject  exhibits  the 
same  misapprehension  or  unfairness  which  everywhere  appears  to 
vitiate  his  statements. 

In  coming  to  the  Bampton  Lecturer  himself  in  the  fourth  Letter, 
Mr.  Maurice  incontinently  resorts  to  the  dodge  of  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  declares  that  Mr.  ManseFs  first  Lecture  is  a  "  denunciation 
of  two  evils,  to  which  he  supposed  that  his  hearers  were  exposed." 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mansel  commences  with  a  lucid  statement,  in  which 
he  classifies  various  systems  of  religious  thought  under  the  two  deno- 
minations of  Rationalism  and  Dogmatism,  pointing  out  a  principle 
which  is  common  to  both.  There  is  nothing  in  the  use  of  these  terms 
which  would  be  objected  to  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  recognized 
their  own  systems  as  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  these  denominations. 
And  Mr.  Mansel,  in  this  classification,  is  so  far  from  using  these  terms 
as  terms  of  reproach,  that  he  does  not  pass  any  cri^cal  judgment  on 
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either  till  he  comes  to  discuss  them.  Yet  Mr.  Maurice  has  chosen  to 
make  out  of  this  a  denundation  of  two  evils,^'  a  condemnation,  a 
theological  proscription  I  And  as  Mr.  Mansel  has  given  in  his  notes 
the  names  of  some  who  have  been  distinguished  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  divisions,  with  illustrations  from  their  writings :  Mr. 
Maurice  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  these  names  and  array  them 
before  his  reader,  for  the  sake  of  declaiming  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  collected  it  (this  list),  that  I  may  suggest  the  qnestion  which  most 
concerns  us :  How  are  you  and  I  to  be  delivered  from  these  curses  of  Dogmatism 
and  fiationalism  which  we  know,  upon  such  high  authority,  are  always  threat- 
ening us  ?  Suppose  you  agree  that  all  those  whom  the  Bampton  Lecturer  cuts 
off  as  exceeding  on  this  side  or  that,  or  as  mixing  the  two  evils  in  one,  are 
ffuiUy  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  supposing  you  had  the  opportunity 
which  he  possessed,  of  telling  a  large  congregation  that  such  and  such  men 
were  Dogmatists,  such  and  such  Rationalists,  and  that  neither  were  in  the  least 
free  from  the  enormities  of  the  other, — would  that  be  an  absolute  security  against 
any  taint  of  Dogmatism  in  yourself?" 

And  for  Mr.  Mansel's  own  admonition  he  cites  the  text,  Cast 
first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye  I"  There  is,  however,  a  good 
sense,  it  appears,  in  which  a  man  may  be  a  dogmatist,  viz.,  "  whenever 
he  swears  with  deliberate  purpose  that  something  is,  and  that  from 
that  no  man  or  devil  shall  tear  him  away;"  whether  in  a  good  or  a 
bad  sense,  however,  Mr.  Maurice  confesses  that  he  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  diflferent  from  what  Mr.  Mansel  means  by  Dogmatism. 
"I  know,"  he  says,  "that  Mr.  Mansel's  account  of  Dogmatism  must 
strike  every  one  as  far  more  profound  and  philosophical  than  mine ; 
but  I  am  thinking  of  it  as  a  great  sin  which  I  have  to  avoid  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  being, — as  a  great  moral  habit  which  I  must  preserve 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  being." 

"  Well  and  with  regard  to  Rationalism  1"  Mr.  Maurice  has  his 
own  peculiar  notion  of  this,  and  a  curious  one  it  is.  It  is  an  evil 
habit  of  mind  which  Mr.  Maurice  illustrates  from  his  own  experience : 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  words  of  some  wise  man,  a  lecturer  on  Moral  Science, 
it  might  be,  or  on  physical.  I  have  been  asking  myself  the  reason  of  his  state- 
ments ;  /  Jiave  not  had  my  ears  open  to  listen  to  what  he  said^  just  because  I  was 
busy  with  that  question.  I  have  looked  at  a  picture  which  other  people  admired, 
which  it  would  have  done  me  good  to  admire,  and  have  asked  for  the  reason  why 
I  should  admire^  and  that  occupation  of  mind  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
ceive any  blessing  from  the  picture." 

That  is,  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wool-gathering,  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  attending;  or  of  "  looking  into  vacancy as  he 
himself  allows,  when  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  ought  to  have  been 
intent  upon  what  was  before  him.  This  is  just  as  rational  as  if  a  man 
who  had  a  good  repast  set  before  him  were  to  turn  his  stomach  by 
puzzling  himself  about  the  reasons  why  he  should  enjoy  it  like  other 
people.  And  yet  he  believes  this  account  of  Rationalism  would  have 
been  pronounced  the  honest  and  reasonable  one  by  Butler  and  Hamilton  I 
To  us  it  suggests  a  medical  definition  which  we  have  lately  seen  of 
hallucination. 
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It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Maurice  feels  himself  rationally  jus- 
tified in  thus  withdrawing  his  thoughts,  not  only  when  matters  of 
science  or  objects  of  taste  are  set  before  him  :  that  it  is  rational  thus 
to  shut  his  ears  when  a  lecturer  is  demonstrating,  or  his  eyes  when  a 
picture  is  wooing  his  admiration :  but  also  that  it  is  rational  and  right 
to  do  the  same  when  heavenly  truths  are  declared  by  Divine  authority. 
Is  not  this  too  much  like  the  case  described  by  the  prophet  of  those 
whose  ears  and  eyes  were  closed  so  that  they  understood  not  with  the 
heart  ?  On  this  ground,  however,  Mr.  Maurice  enters  into  a  long  jus- 
tification of  his  rejection  of  Scripture  authority  in  regard  to  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,"  to  which 
Mr.  Mansel  had  referred  in  these  terms  in  illustration  of  the  Dogmatic 
and  Rationalistic  methods.  He  treats  the  direct  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture on  that  subject  as  an  "  opinion  "  which  God  had  tanght  him  to 
doubt,  while  his  own  one-sided  scheme  is  what  he  swears  never  to  re- 
linquish. "  Is  this  heterodox  doctrine  ?"  says  he ;  "  because  if  it  is, 
it  is  what  I  mean,  so  help  me  God,  to  live  and  die  in  declaring  to  those 
to  whom  I  minister." 

Hitherto  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  entirely  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  damage  Mr.  Mansel  by  misrepresenting  him  in  matters  which  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Lectures.  In  his  fifth 
Letter  he  professedly  enters  upon  what  he  calls  the  objects  of  the 
second  Lecture.  But  here  again  we  have  exactly  the  same  disregard 
of  what  the  Lecturer  means,  and  of  what  he  distinctly  says,  as  we 
have  already  been  pestered  with.  The  terms  "  philosophy  of  religion  " 
are  no  invention  of  Mr.  Mansel ;  they  are  perfectly  familiar  to  those 
in  reference  to  whom,  and  to  those  for  whose  sake  his  subject  was  un- 
dertaken, and  their  meaning  well  understood.  But  this  meaning  is,  in 
fact,  immediately  given  by  Mr.  Mansel,  when  he  says  such  a  philo- 
sophy may  be  attempted  in  two  methods ;  either  by  a  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  the  method  of  Rationalism ;  or  by 
a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  so  far  as 
it  receives  and  deals  with  religious  ideas.  And  here  Mr.  Maurice  has 
no  sooner  heard  the  words  "philosophy  of  religion,"  than  he  begins  to 
boggle  in  his  usual  way;  his  "ears  are  no  longer  open  to  what  the 
Lecturer  is  saying."  "What  is  philosophy?"  "What  is  religion?" 
are  questions  on  which  he  fixes,  and  becomes  quite  unconscious  of  all 
explanations  on  the  subject  which  the  Lecturer  is  giving.  But  when 
Mr.  Maurice  somehow  catches  the  words  which  convey  the  idea  that 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  minds,  our  thoughts,  may  be  studied ;  when 
he  hears  the  Lecturer  say,  "  We  are  compelled  in  the  first  instance  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  value  of  those  thoughts  themselves,"  he 
laughs  outright  at  the  idea  of  a  man's  thinking  about  his  own  thoughts! 
What  will  our  readers  think  about  the  following  piece  of  criticism  fix)m 
the  "  Lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ?" 

"  The  religious  philosophy  which  is  announced  in  this  programme  is  expressly 
designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  absurdities  and  ravings  of  Mystics  and  Rational- 
ists. Now  I  ask  you  to  make  this  experiment  with  any  English  gentleman  you 
know.    Set  before  him  Mr.  Mansel's  purpose,  not  in  my  words  but  his ;  choose 
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the  most  educated  man  you  covidfind^  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word  *  educated 
try  him  with  Mr.  Mansel's  account  of  his  religious  philosophy,  and  tell  me  if  he 
does  not  make  some  such  observations  as  these  upon  it,  *  Why,  my  good  Sir, 
you  know  that  this  is  just  what  I  abominate  in  those  Teutonic  doctors  and 
divines.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  always  thinking  about  their  own  thoughts.  I 
cannot  open  one  of  their  books  without  finding  something  about  the  Begriffoi 
this,  or  the  Beyriff  of  that;  most  of  all,  they  torment  me  with  their  Begriff  of 
Keligion.  What  do  we  want  of  any  Begriff i  We  who  are  tossed  about  in  the 
world  want  a  God.  Tell  us  of  Him  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot,  hold  your  peace. 
The  other  thing,  or  nothing,  we  do  not  need  at  all.' " 

If  Mr.  Maurice  thus  laughs  to  scorn  the  very  idea  of  our  thinking 
about  our  own  thoughts,  t.  e.,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  being  an 
object  of  tlie  mind's  observation, — ^without  which  how  shall  conscience 
pass  its  judgments  on  crimes  of  the  heart  ? — ^we  cannot  expect  from  him 
any  attempt  to  listen  when  Mr.  Mansel  is  engaged  in  investigations  of 
such  phenomena  which  are  necessarily  abstruse,  and  especially  in  en- 
deavouring to  exhibit  the  confusion  of  thought  which  arises  when 
thought  is  unnaturally  exercised.  ■ 

In  the  philosophy,  the  claims  of  which  Mr.  Mansel  is  investigating, 
"there  are,"  he  says,  "three  terms  *  familiar  as  household  words,' " 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  every  system  of  metaphysical 
theology.  To  conceive  the  Deity  as  He  is,  we  must  conceive  Him  as 
First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and  as  Infinite.  These  terms  he  proceeds  to 
define  according  to  an  acceptation  of  them  conventional  in  that  philo- 
sophy, and  then  to  argue  upon  this  definition  of  them.  It  is  really 
quite  amusing  to  see  how  Mr.  Maurice  starts  off  at  the  first  words  of 
this  statement,  there  are  three  terms,  without  stopping  to  listen  to 
what  follows.    He  talks  about  this  paragraph  after  citing  it  as  follows : 

"  Will  you  read  over  to  yourself  the  first  line  of  this  passage  ?  *  there  are 
three  terms  '*  familiar  as  household  words  "  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  Philosophy.* 
These  are  key  words  to  the  after  discourse.  It  is  with  the  termSy  First  Cause, 
Absolute  and  Infinite,  that  Mr.  Mansel  deals  here  and  throughout  his  volume. 
Terms  are  all  in  all  to  him.  To  get  beyond  terms  is  with  him  impossible. 
'  Words,  words,  words,*  do  not  drive  him  mad  as  they  did  poor  Hamlet ;  they 
entirely  satisfy  him.  He  does  not  den;y  that  there  is  something  beyond  them, 
something  which  they  express.  There  is  a  region  of  mist  and  darkness,  what 
he  considers  the  region  of  faith,  which  cannot  be  put  into  formulas  of  logic,  and 
therefore  about  which  nothing  can  be  knoum,  which  we  have  no  criterion  for  judg- 
ing of.  But  within  this  circle  lies  his  world,  and  any  one  who  tries  to  find  a 
ground  for  his  feet  outside  of  that  world,  is  for  him  a  fool  if  he  can  reduce  him 
under  the  notion  of  a  Dogmatist,  a  dangerous  disturber  of  men's  serenity  if  he 
can  bring  him  under  the  notion  of  a  Rationalist." 

We  think  our  readers  will  by  this  time  perceive  that  Mr.  Maurice 
has  himself  afforded  the  means  of  accounting  for  his  strange  obliquities 
of  judgment, — ^for  the  fact  that  he  never  seems  to  understand,  or 
always  misrepresents,  not  only  his  author,  but  every  one  of  whose 
sentiments  he  speaks — ^in  the  very  peculiar  kind  of  Rationalism  which 
he  acknowledges.  No  matter  who  is  talking,  or  on  what  subject ;  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  voice  of  an  earthly  teacher,  to  whom  all 
others  listen  with  respect,  if  not  with  approbation ;  or  a  voice  from 
heaven,  which  demands  his  attention ;  that  attention  he  cannot  give. 
The  first  words  he  hears  sends  his  thoughts  elsewhere ;  he  closes  his 
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eyes,  he  stops  bis  ears,  or  he  looks  into  vacancy ;  and  then  he  pours 
forth  a  stream  of  language  which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in 
band,  and  which  shews  by  its  vague  obscurity  that  he  has  not  under- 
stood himself;  that  he  has  in  fact  been  the  subject  of  a  state  of  mind 
which  can  "  neither  be  distinctly  apprehended  nor  intelligibly  commu- 
nicated." To  call  this  mysticism  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  The  mystics 
had  clear  ideas,  ideas  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  as  He  had 
caused  them  to  be  written  for  our  learning,  they  uttered  what  they 
had  been  taught  by  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  only  they  dwelt  too 
exclusively  on  favorite  aspects  of  that  teaching,  and  they  did  not 
sufficiently  acknowledge  the  immediate  source  from  which  their  instruc- 
tion had  been  derived ;  they  referred  it  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  their  mysticism  was  not  characterized  by  dense 
obscurity.  What  revelation  Mr.  Maurice  may  have  received  of  this 
immediate  kind  no  mortal  but  himself  can  say.  But  one  thing  we  are 
sure  of,  that  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,"  and  the  animus 
which  this  work  of  his  displays  does  not  savour  of  heavenly  origin. 
Without  having  been  personally  much  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Maurice  before,  we  entered  upon  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  a 
degree  of  respect  for  one  who  had  exercised  considerable  influence ; 
but,  we  say  it  with  sorrow,  that  respect,  either  for  his  mind  or  his 
spirit,  has  quite  departed  by  our  examination  of  this  volume,  and  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  do  not  seriously  damage  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  his  admirers. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  E,  Henderson,  D,D.,  Ph.D.  Including  his  labours 
in  Denmark,  Iceland,  Russia,  etc.,  etc.  By  Thulia  S.  Henderson. 
London :  Knight  and  Son ;  Hamilton  and  Co.    pp.  vi.,  476. 

Dr.  Henderson,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  was  brought 
into  circumstances  so  congenial  with  his  own  qualifications  of  heart 
and  mind,  and  into  scenes  in  themselves  so  exciting,  that  the  most 
active  part  of  his  career  belongs  to  a  history  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
deeply  interesting.  Though  we  might  feel  disposed  to  make  some  excep- 
tion to  the  style  of  his  biographer,  as  being  too  romantic,  and  to  her 
method  of  gathering  round  the  portrait  of  her  beloved  parent  materials 
which  are  sometimes  very  distantly  related  to  it.  We  can  strongly  re- 
commend this  volume  to  our  readers  as  a  spirited  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion of  events  and  scenes  which  well  deserve  to  be  recalled  to  the 
public  regard,  and  in  which  Dr.  Henderson  was  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr.  Henderson's  advantages  of  mental  culture  in  early  life  were 
unusually  small,  and,  considering  what  his  attainments  afterwards  be- 
came, we  cannot  but  think  that  there  must  have  been  mental  efforts 
in  his  early  youth  of  which  his  daughter  has  given  no  account,  perhaps 
for  want  of  any  record  of  them.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  young 
Henderson,  after  a  two  years'  course  in  an  Academy  for  missionary 
students,  in  which  private  study  was  much  interrupted  by  itinerating 
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labours,  designated,  in  company  with  Mr.  Paterson,  as  a  missionary 
to  India  in  1805.  He  was  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Not  being 
permitted  to  proceed  to  British  India,  these  two  missionaries  sought  a 
passage  to  Serampore,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  by  Danish 
means,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  to  Copenhagen.  Here  they 
were  detained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but,  impressed  with  the  religious 
destitution  of  Denmark,  they  soon  became  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
curing the  translation  and  circulation  of  religious  publications ;  these 
efforts  of  theirs  were  so  well  received,  and  the  sphere  for  missionary 
exertions  of  this  kind  in  Denmark  and  other  Northern  regions  appeared 
to  them  so  important,  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society,  which  sent  them  out,  they  abandoned  their  Indian  mission, 
and  resolved  to  cultivate  the  field  immediately  before  them. 

The  Danes  themselves  had  instituted  an  Evangelical  Society,  which 
had  proposed  to  supply  to  the  utmost  of  its  means  the  great  lack  of 
copies  of  the  Scripture  among  their  people,  and  our  two  English  emis- 
saries gladly  promoted  this  object  by  procuring  the  aid  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  brought  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Hen- 
derson into  ofiicial  connexion  with  the  London  Society,  to  which  con- 
nexion they  were  indebted  probably  in  a  considerable  degree  for  the 
commanding  influence  they  afterwards  exercised.  But  it  is  evident 
that  both  these  men  were  highly  qualified  by  their  energy  and  tact  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Steinkopff,  who  joined  them  at  Gottenburg 
in  1812,  and  afterwards  stood  in  intimate  relation  with  them,  gives 
the  conviction  of  his  mind  respecting  them,  and  especially  the  feelings 
with  which  he  regarded  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Some  extracts 
from  his  Reminiscences  of  Dr,  Henderson  vdll  succinctly  convey  an 
idea  as  to  what  Dr.  Henderson  was  and  did  in  this  period  of  his  active 
labours.    After  referring  to  facts  which  we  have  stated,  he  says, — 

"  Their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Lapland,  and  Icelandic  languages.  The  latter 
attracted  the  special  interest  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  took  up,  for  a  considerable 
time,  his  abode  at  Copenhagen  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  interesting 
language,  to  lend  his  friendly  aid  in  the  publication  of  a  fresh  edition  of  the 
entire  Icelandic  Bible  then  carrying  on  under  the  able  superintendence  of  a 
learned  Icelandic  scholar,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  undertaking  a  personal 
visit  to  the  interesting  people  of  that  island.  Owin^  to  the  war  which  was 
unhappily  disturbing  the  fnendly  relations  of  the  Danish  and  British  Govern- 
ments, Dr.  Henderson  was,  ere  long,  compelled  to  retire  from  his  peaceful  occu- 
pations in  Copenhagen,  and  at  Gottenburg  to  wait  for  the  return  of  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  When  I  arrived  in  that  Swedish  town,  I  met  with  Dr. 
Henderson ;  and  from  our  very  first  interview,  I  felt  attracted  to  him  by  the 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  the  Christian  graces  of  his  spirit. 
He  reminded  me  of  the  Latin  saying,  *  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano there  was 
something  noble  and  dignified  in  his  person ;  manliness  and  firmness  were  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance, — ^his  eye  beamed  with  benevolence, — ^his  conversa- 
tion shewed  him  to  be  possessed  of  enlarged  views  and  extensive  information. 
The  more  I  saw  of  him,  while  travelling  with  him  from  Gottenburg  to  Helsing- 
burg,  a  Swedish  fortress  opposite  the  Danish  fortification  of  Elsinore,  the  more 
was  I  confirmed  in  my  conviction,  that  he  was  endowed  with  those  very  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  powers,  and  those  moral  and  religious  qualifications,  which 
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were  specially  required  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  which  the  providence  and 
grace  of  God  had  called  him.  At  Helsinehurg  we  were  joined  hy  Dr.  Paterson, 
and  spent  six  days  together  at  a  Swedish  inn,  calmly  and  matureli^  suryeying 
the  yast  field  for  spiritual  coltiyation  presenting  itself  to  oar  yiew  in  the  three 
northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  and  still  more  extensively 

in  the  domimons  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  

"  We  determined  that  Drs.  Paterson  and  Henderson  should  resume  their 
lahours  in  that  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland  which  they  had  already  so  success- 
fully occupied,  by  the  important  aid  rendered  by  them  to  our  Swedish  and 
Finnish  brethren  in  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
languages  of  their  respective  countries.  The  pleasing  hope  was  also  enter- 
tained, that  the  Danish  Government  would  allow  Dr.  Henderson  to  return  to  its 
capital  with  a  view  to  his  continuing  his  simple,  peaceful,  and  benevolent 
labours  in  the  completion  of  the  printmg  of  .the  Icelandic  Bible.  This  hope 
was  happily  realized  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Copenhagen.  A  full  and  free  per- 
mission was  granted  him  to  reside  in  that  city  for  so  simple  and  benevolent  a 
purpose.  Here  he  very  soon,  by  his  talents,  learning,  amiable  conduct,  genuine 
piety,  and  active  benevolence,  conciliated  such  respect  and  confidence  among 
all, — even  the  superior  classes  of  society,  especially  the  bishops  and  the  clergy, 
— that  not  only  were  measures  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Danish  Bible 
Society,  but  he  was  also  encouraged  to  undertake  a  personal  visit  to  that  highly 
interesting  portion  of  the  Danish  dominions — Iceland, — ^his  friends  furnishing 
him  with  all  requisite  official  introductions  to  the  civU  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  island ;  while  the  5000  copies  of  the  Icelandic  Bible,  and  extra  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  which  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  printed  by  the 
benevolent  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  were  forwarded  in 
merchant  vessels,  free  of  expense,  to  the  sea-ports  and  factories  of  the  island 
most  conveniently  situated  tor  insuring  a  due  and  suitable  distribution  of  the 
requisite  number  of  copies  to  the  various  parishes  and  districts  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  wants  and  necessities.  Thus  sanctioned  and  equipped,  he  set  out 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  on  board  the  'Syen,'  a  vessel  belonging  to  Westy 
PetrsBus,  an  Icelandic  merchant,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  and  commanded  by 
his  brother,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  provide  for  his  accommodation 
and  comfort.  In  this  vessel  were  conveyed  no  less  than  1183  Bibles,  and  1668 
New  Testaments  in  the  Icelandish  language." 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Henderson  was,  of  course,  tbat  stated  by 
Dr.  Steinkopff,  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  classes  of  its  people,  virith  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  wants  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  settle  the  best  means  of 
supplying  those  wants.  In  this  survey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1814  and  1815,  though  he  had  to  encounter  much  "toil, 
fatigue  and  danger,''  he  found  everything  to  encourage  him,  and  to 
furnish  the  best  reward  of  his  labours. 

But  he  took  this  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  very  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  island,  in  pursuit  of 
which,  in  fact,  his  greatest  toils  and  dangers  were  encountered ;  the 
result  of  his  observations  was  given  to  the  public  in  two  volumes  on 
Iceland,  which  Dr.  Steinkopff  speaks  of  as  a  "  truly  valuable  addition 
to  those  works  previously  published  by  men  distinguished  for  their 
talents  an4  learning,  some  of  whom  were  natives  of  Iceland,  others 
Danes,  Norwegians  and  Britons." 

The  development  which  Miss  Henderson  has  given  of  this  compen- 
dium of  that  portion  of  her  father's  labours,  is  full  of  exciting  inci- 
dents, and  is  graphically  written.  After  various  subsequent  joumey- 
ings  in  the  Danish  provinces,  Mr.  Henderson,  at  the  instance  of  the 
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London  Bible  Society,  went,  in  1817,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tide  of  Imperial  favour  with  which  the  Bible  Society  was 
then  regarded.  At  this  time,  among  other  literary  honours,  the  title 
of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Kiel.  The 
energy  with  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  promoted  the  objects  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  at  that  time  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  it 
vied  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  in  the  largeness  of  its  views 
and  the  energy  of  its  measures.  Dr.  Henderson  was  officially  con- 
nected with  these  proceedings,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prosperity  which 
everywhere  appeared  connected  with  his  labours.  Unhappily,  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Ix)ndon  Society  respecting  the 
Turkish  New  Testament  which  they  had  published,  led  to  a  severance 
of  the  connexion  of  Drs.  Heliderson  and  Paterson  with  that  Society. 
And  not  long  after  this  the  Emperor  either  cooled  in  his  own  feelings 
respecting  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  found  it  impossible  to 
bear  up  against  the  opposition  of  the  religious  functionaries  of  his  own 
people ;  so  that  in  1825  "  the  Society's  operations  had  become  so  limited 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  no  prospect  of  more  to  be 
done.''  The  death  of  Alexander  was  the  signal  for  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  as  regards  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Dr.  Henderson  returned  to  his  own  country  to  occupy  an  important 
post  in  the  instruction  of  the  rising  ministry  among  the  congrega- 
tionalists  at  Hoxton  and  afterwards  at  Highbury.  New  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  led  to  his  being  shelved 
in  his  declining  years ;  a  result  to  which  he  bowed  with  Christian  re- 
signation, though  it  took  him  and  his  immediate  friends  by  surprise. 
His  works  on  Biblical  subjects  were  highly  respectable,  and  few  men 
have  been  more  happy  than  he  was  in  the  chief  engagements  of  his 
life,  which  came  to  a  peaceful  close  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 


Ismael ;  or,  A  Natwral  History  of  Islcmism,  and  its  Elation  to 
Christicmity.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Mtjehleisen  Aenold,  for- 
merly Church  Missionary  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  late  Chaplain 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  London :  Rivingtons.  1859. 
8vo.    pp.  532. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  qualified  by  his  residence  in  Moham- 
medan countries  to  speak  about  his  subject  with  some  authority. 
Many  years  ago,  he  teUs  us,  he  commenced  gathering  information 
during  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  East  Africa,  Abyssinia, 
and  more  especially  in  India.  The  immediate  object  of  the  publica- 
tion is  said  to  be  "  to  cherish,  if  possible,  the  missionary  spirit  which 
has  been  called  forth  by  recent  events,  and  to  place  some  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  antithetically  to  the  falsities  and  per- 
versions of  the  Koran,  so  as  to  render  the  comparison  available  for 
actual  missionary  operations  among  the  numerous  posterity  of 
Ishmael."  And  we  are  told  in  the  title-page  that  "  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds will  be  given  towards  founding  a  Society  for  propagating  the 
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Grospel  among  the  MohAmmedans."  These  aims  propitiate  favour  to 
the  work,  but  we  do  not  think  it  needs  such  an  argument,  but  that 
it  can  well  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  book  is  not  free  from  that 
partizanship  which  ministers  of  Christianity  are  ahnost  sure  to 
exhibit  in  their  controversies  with  opponents,  nor  is  it  always  satis- 
factory in  its  reasonings,  nor  perfectly  correct  in  its  statements. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  work  notwithstanding,  and  cannot  but  be  read 
with  deep  interest. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  the  Natural 
History  of  Islamism,  the  second,  the  contrast  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  part  contains  eight  chapters — three  on  Mohammed 
himself,  one  on  the  Koran,  two  on  its  plagiarisms  from  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  two  on  the  spread  and  the  character  of  Islamism. 
Part  second  has  six  chapters,  in  which  the  deficiences  of  the  Koran, 
as  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  exhibited. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  the  "  Forerunners  of  Mohammed,"  are 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  relation  of  Islamism  to  heretical 
Christian  sects.    From  this  we  will  give  a  few  sentences. 

"  That  the  creed  of  Mohammed  absorbed  the  various  heresies  which  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  vanish  from  the  church 
on  the  rise  of  Islamism ;  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable  that  they  remained  dor- 
mant till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Islamism  sustained  a  fatal  blow  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Kaliphate  in  the  year  a.d.  1258.  Abdallah  had  been  proclaimed 
Ealiph  with  these  words :  '  The  Kaliphate  is  reserved  to  one  family  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  decree,  and  shall  remain  in  it  for  ever  till  the  end  of  time,'  and  we 
argue  from  this  alleged  prediction,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Kaliphate  must  be 
considered  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Islamism :  and  it  will  confirm 
our  opinion  of  an  internal  connection  subsisting  between  the  heresies  of  the 
church  and  the  character  of  Islamism ;  for  it  was  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  KaU- 
phate  as  a  politico-religious  power  that  we  recognise  the  first  revival  of  the  Arian 
heresy  in  the  church.  Islamism  was  not  indeed  destroyed  at  that  period,  although 
in  losing  its  Kaliph  it  loses  its  head. 

"  After  the  days  of  St.  John  many  antichrists  went  out  into  the  world,  who 
for  the  space  of  seven  centuries  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  As 
they  served  merely  as  forerunners  to  a  still  more  fatal  error,  they  naturally 
retired  when  Mohsunmed  and  his  successors  arose  and  presided  over  that  system 
of  error  which  destroys  the  very  foundation  of  our  holy  faith  and  brands  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God  as  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 

"  Islamism  is  originally  connected  with  the  worst  kinds  of  Christian  heresy,  but 
to  assume  it  to  be  a  Christian  heresy,  as  some  writers  have  done,  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  it  sprang  up  within  the  church,  and  that  Mohammed  himself  was 
an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith.  The  fact  that  Islamism  served  as  an  outlet 
or  receptacle  for  those  heterodox  and  anti-Christian  elements  which  occasionally 
arose  within  the  church  does  not  by  any  means  establish  the  creed  of  Mohammed 
to  be  a  Christian  sect,  heresy  according  to  its  etymological  signification  implying 
a  separation  or  departure  from  orthodox  faith  and  practice." 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  recent  Indian  revolt,  but  we  think 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  attribute  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Sepoys 
to  Mohammedism.  The  most  horrid  atrocities  have  been  committed 
by  Christians  when  in  a  state  of  civil  warfare  and  excitement,  as  in 
France  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  But  we  will  let  the  author 
speak  for  himself : — 

"  If  any  doubts  had  remained  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Mohanmiedans  towardfi 
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Christians,  the  recent  occurrences  in  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Morocco  must 
have  removed  it  for  ever.  Lest  it  should,  however,  be  thought  that  the  Indian 
Sepoys  simply  strove  to  recover  their  national  freedom,  and  as  patriots  were 
carried  beyond  the  point  of  a  just  resistance  against  foreign  oppression,  let  us 
notice  a  few  passages  from  the  Koran,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  they 
simply  carried  out  its  precepts  when  perpetrating  the  most  barbarous  atrocities 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  rebellion  or  waifare.  *  But  the  recompense  of 
those  who  fight  against  God  and  his  apostle,  and  study  to  act  corruptly  in  the 
earth,  shall  be,  that  they  shall  be  slain,  or  crucified,  or  have  their  hands  and  their 
feet  cut  off  on  the  opposite  sides,  or  be  banished  the  land.  This  shall  be  their 
disgrace  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  world  they  shall  suffer  a  grievous  punish- 
ment.' Again  :  *  I  will  cut  off  jomt  hands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides, 
and  I  will  crucify  you  all.'  Again :  *  I  will  cast  a  dreaid  into  the  hearts  of  the 
unbelievers.  Therefore  strike  oflf  their  heads,  and  strike  oflf  all  the  ends  of  their 
fingers.  This  shall  they  suffer,  because  they  resisted  God  and  his  apostle ;  verily 
God  will  be  severe  in  punishing.  This  is  your  part,  taste  it  therefore,  and  the 
.  infidels  shall  also  suiSer  the  torment  of  hell  fire.'  In  various  parts  of  the  Koran, 
war  is  enjoined  against  all  non-Moslemites  or  Kaffers ;  but  what  we  now  wish 
to  establish  is  this,  that  the  book  in  question  taught  and  commanded  those 
very  atrocities  which  were  committed  against  Christians  in  the  recent  rebellion 
in  India.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  history  of  the  original  spread  of  Islamism 
and  its  marvellous  successes,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  will  afford  us 
more  favourable  impressions  touching  the  spirit  of  this  terrible  and  wide-spread 
scourge." 

A  great  many  good  hints  are  thrown  out  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
getting  access  to  the  Mohammedan  mind,  and  in  this  respect  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  companion  to  the  recent  one  of  Dr.  Macbride. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  dislike  of  controversy  among  the  disciples  of 
Islam : — 

"  Although  arguments  are  frequently  provoked  by  the  cavils  and  objections 
of  the  Mohsmimedans,  yet  Islamism  is  not  the  creed  to  court  inquiry,  or  encou- 
rage a  free  discussion  upon  reUgious  subjects.  The  Arab  prophet  repeatedly 
enjoins  his  followers  to  abstain  from  discussions,  and  he  makes  Allah  require  him 
to  recede  from  those  who  dispute  about  the  Koran  (Sur.  vi.  65).  Arguments 
with  the  Scripturalists  are  especially  discountenanced  (Sur.  xix.  46) ;  disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  imprecations  on  those  invited  to  meet  for  argumental  inquiry 
(Sur.  iii.  59) ;  discussion  is  postponed  upon  the  grounds  that  God  would  decide 
differences  on  the  day  of  judgment  (Sur.  xxii.  65)  ;  a  term  certainly  too  late  for 
those  in  the  wrong.  Again  we  read,  *  as  to  those  who  dispute  concerning  God, 
after  obedience  hath  been  paid  him,  their  disputing  shall  be  vain  in  the  sight  of 
their  Lord,  and  wrath  shall  fall  upon  them,  and  they  shall  suffer  a  grievous 
punishment '  (Sur.  xlii.  14). 

"  The  Chnstian  missionary  is  not  to  seek  for  arguments ;  but  where  they 
cannot  be  avoided,  he  is  not  to  shun  the  contest,  remembering  the  example  of  St. 
Paul,  who  frequently  *  reasoned  out  of  the  Scripture,  disputing  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Where  discussion  is  entered  upon 
in  the  like  spirit  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  shall  be  guarded 
against  a  display  of  vanity  in  gaining  a  victory  which  may  simply  prove  a  supe- 
riority in  educ>atiou  or  philosophical  acumen.  The  main  point  at  issue  will  never 
he  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and  controversial  disputations  will  always  on 
that  account  be  as  short,  as  kind,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  (1  Pet.  iii.  15).  We 
shall  never  be  drawn  aside  to  non-essential  or  frivolous  discussion ;  neither  shall 
we  be  tempted  to  excite  or  wound  our  opponents  by  using  harsh,  satirical,  and 
unbecoming  expressions.  Missionaries  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  most  wanton 
insult  purdy  with  a  view  of  provoking  resentment ;  but  to  fall  into  the  snare 
thus  laid  is  to  inflict  an  irretrievable  injury  to  our  cause." 
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We  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Koran — 

''The  Koran,  b»  we  now  have  it,  is  confessedly  not  the  work  of  Mohammed, 
but  of  hiM  followers.  On  his  death,  his  alleged  revelations  were  found  scattered 
in  fragments  here  and  there,  some  in  the  hands  of  Hafisa^  one  of  his  numerous 
widows,  others  remained  only  in  the  memory  of  beUeyers.  Mohammed  not  only 
omitted  to  compile  these  written  fragments,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
he  never  encouraged  their  general  circulation ;  this  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  adding,  altering,  modifying,  and  recalling  previous  revelations,  as 
occasion  mi^ht  require.  That  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  prophet  to  revoke 
and  alter  his  phrenetic  productions  is  proved  by  the  Koran  itself,  as  well  as  by 
tradition.  On  one  occasion  a  verse  having  been  recited  by  Mohammed  to  a  friend, 
who  immediately  wrote  it  down,  it  was  the  next  morning  discovered  to  have 
been  eflb<oed ;  the  prophet  on  being  told  of  the  disappearance  of  the  verse  replied 
that  it  had  been  taken  back  to  heaven ;  in  other  words,  that  he  himself  had  obU- 
terated  the  writing.  As  Mohammed  was  not  always  able  to  destroy  a  condemned 
or  recalled  Sura,  or  any  part  of  such,  the  many  contradictions  aud  abrogations 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Koran  are  easily  accounted  for.  Commentators,  * 
indeed,  seek  to  explain  away  many  of  these  discrepancies ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
ingenuity,  thev  are  compelled  to  admit  no  less  than  225  passages  containing  laws 
and  dogmas  wnioh  have  been  abrogated  by  subsequent  Suras.  Mohammed  fre- 
quently made  experiments  with  his  heaven-sent  commands,  not  scrupling  to  alter 
his  inspired  directions  according  to  circumstances ;  thus  we  have  seen  that  when 
his  faitn  was  greater  in  the  Jews  and  Christians  than  in  his  Pagan  countrymen, 
he  fixed  the  Kebla  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  other  similar  concessions ;  but  when 
the  former  disappointed  his  expectations,  he  altered  it  for  Mecca,  hoping  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  The  law  which  Mohammed  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem 
fraternity  of  emigrants  at  Medina  excluding  their  kindred  from  inheritance,  was 
repealed  when  they  had  acquired  property  and  had  taken  root  among  the  original 
inhabitants.  Originally  Mohammed  re(^uired  two  believers  as  witnesses  in  special 
oases ;  but  afterwards  when  his  power  increased,  he  declared  one  to  be  sufficient. 
Again,  at  an  earlier  period,  toleration  was  recommended  towards  non-Moslem 
oommunitios,  but  it  was  abolished  in  Suras  of  a  latter  date ;  so  long  as  his  cause 
remains  weak,  the  (Use  prophet  preaches  gentleness  and  patience  under  persecu- 
tion, but  no  sooner  does  ho  obtain  a  firm  footing  than  he  proclaims  death  and 
destruction  to  all  nonconformists.  Such  being  Mohammed's  mode  of  enacting 
and  revoking  laws  and  precepts  throughout  his  prophetical  career,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  uniform  poUcy  to  collect  all 
the  manuscripts  of  his  alleged  revelations  and  to  give  them  to  the  world.  The 
lUlowing  circumstance  wiU  serve  as  a  proof  that  the  posthumous  collection  of  the 
scattered  Suras  depended  much  upon  the  memory  of  Mohammed's  followers.  In  the 
engagement  beti\'een  the  Moslem  troops  and  the  army  of  the  rival  prophet,  Mos- 
silama,  the  most  celebrated  mnemonioal  reciters  of  the  stiU  uncollected  Suras  were 
slain,  and  Abubeker,  fearing  lest  they  should  all  be  cut  off,  requested  Zaid  Ebn 
Thahat  to  oompUe  the  book,  whose  histoiy  we  are  now  to  consider.  Zaid  there- 
fture  ooUeoted  all  the  peeudo-revelations  that  could  be  found,  written  upon  parch- 
ment>  leather,  palm^leaves,  shoulder-blades  of  mutton,  stones,  and  other  materials, 
and  collated  the^  with  the  Suras  which  the  survivors  knew  by  heart.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  tins  compilation  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  many  of 
whom  proA^^sed  to  be  in  po«s«sion  of  verses  which  were  either  altogether  omitted 
or  didl^i>entlY  worded  in  the  collection ;  the  consequent  discord  incrrased  to  such  a 
(Kyree^  under  Kahph  Othman,  that  he  detmained  to  ronedy  it  by  a  eomp  d'etat. 
Xaid  was  now  charged  to  revise  his  former  collection,  to  omit  the  varus  leeiiouef 
which  bad  been  retained  in  the  first,  and  to  make  several  copies  of  this  new  edi- 
liiui,  TWe  were  ^nt  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  with  a  oranmand  to  hmm 
all  olbef«  then  exi$tii\^.  It  will  be  sera  that  the  object  of  Othman  was  to  establish 
ftv'  Allure  a^  the  xinitv  rathw  than  the  purity  of  the  text ;  and,  in  removing 
1hc«e  di»«'^jKnci««  whiok  Mohammed  had  $uifered  to  exi^t,  he  not  only  compiled 
bill  re^^med  the  Koran.   A:^  however,  the  vowels  and  interpanctaatioiis  were 
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not  introduced  before  the  second  century  of  the  Hedgra,  when  fresh  differences 
had  aheady  crept  into  the  manuscripts,  the  unity  enforced  by  Othman  was  of 
very  short  duration.  We  soon  meet  with  seven  different  editions,  possibly  to 
accommodate  Mohammed's  assertion  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  in  seven  differ- 
ent readings.  The  perplexity  arising  from  these  various  editions  is  naturally 
heightened  by  the  coni&sion  prevailing  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  serves  not  only 
as  an  apple  of  discord  among  Moslem  divines,  but  also  baffles  the  most  acute 
criticism  of  European  savants. 


A  Choice  of  Pearls;  embracing  a  collection  of  the  most  genuine 
ethical  sentences,  maxims,  and  salutary  reflections,  originally 
compiled  in  the  Arabic,  by  the  father  of  poets  and  renowned 
philosopher,  Eabbi  Salomon  Ibn  Gabirol,  and  Translated  into 
Hebrew  by  Eabbi  Jehuda  Ibn  Tibbon ;  the  Hebrew  Text  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  by  the  aid  of  five  MSS.  Accompanied 
by  a  faithful  English  Translation,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
illustrative  parallels  selected  from  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
authors.  By  the  Eev.  B.  H.  Aschee.  London :  Trubner  and 
Co.,  Paternoster  Eow. 

The  translation  of  this  work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love 
with  the  author.  Nothing  but  love  for  his  task  could  have  inspired 
him  with  the  patience  which  its  performance  required,  and  the  re- 
search connected  with  it  which  it  demanded.  The  marks  of  the  file 
are  discernible  in  every  sentence.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  novem 
prematur  in  annim,  has  clearly  been  followed  in  this  work.  A  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  original  and  the  version  will  suffice  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  the  translator  had  to 
encounter.  Not  only  are  the  two  idioms  marked  by  characteristics 
which  have  but  little  in  common,  but  the  language  of  Ibn  Tibbon  is 
in  many  places  very  obscure,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  the  Hebrew  "wiU  occasionally  be  found 
somewhat  harsh  in  its  phraseology,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
Bibhcal  words  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  meaning." 
Indeed,  our  translator  would  have  been  justified  had  he,  instead  of 
"  occasionally,"  said  "  frequently."  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  we 
arrived  at  after  the  perusal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work. 
We  will  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  labour  has 
been  performed,  the  second  chapter,  recommending  itself  by  its 
shortness : — 

"The  Unity. 

"76.  The  wise  maa  was  asked,  Who  is  the  Creator  ?  He  replied,  To  discuss 
a  subject  which  cannot  be  comprehended  is  folly,  and  to  dispute  on  matters 
beyond  the  power  of  conception  is  sinful.  77.  He  used  to  say,  A  wise  man, 
chancing  to  enter  an  assembly  of  disputants,  addressed  them  as  follows :  Your 
argument  will  never  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  On  being  asked,  Wherefore  ? 
he  repUed,  A  successful  result  would  imply  unanimity  of  opinion." 

It  will  therefore  not  be  surprising  that,  however  felicitous  the 
renderings  of  the  translator  in  general  are,  there  are  yet  some  pas- 
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sages  in  the  version  with  wliich  we  do  not  agree.  We  will  quote  one 
or  two.    The  78th  maxim  runs  thus : 

X  uim  may         '  nw  Vro  pp  *  rvas  Vwon  pp  *  oarrn  nD« 

Which  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Ascher : — "  The  vdse  man  says.  Diffidence 
is  the  diadem  of  the  intelligent ;  the  characteristic  of  the  fool  is 
boldness ;  and  the  result  of  all  diffidence  is  peace."  Now  we  are 
much  more  inclined  to  translate  the  passage  thus :  "  The  sage  said, 
The  weapon  of  the  intelligent  is  meekness ;  the  weapon  of  the  fool 
is  insolence ;  and  the  consequence  of  aU  meekness  is  peace."  It  is, 
of  course,  for  scholars  to  decide  whether  pp  (literally  horn),  in  this 
instance,  means  diadem,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  translates,  or 
weapon,  as  we  suggest.    The  372nd  runs  thus : — 

X  «5»a  u^rxar\  nrroo  •  rron  Ksoa  TOsnn  nrroo  osnn  tD« 
and  is  translated  in  the  work  before  us : — "  The  sage  observes.  The 
wise  find  tranquillity  in  discovering  the  truth,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ignorant  is  foUy."  We  should,  however,  prefer  the  following  ren- 
dering : — "  The  sage  said.  The  wise  rest  content  when  they  discover 
the  truth ;  but  the  fools  when  they  meet  with  a  falsehood." 

But  the  reverend  gentleman  has  not  rested  satisfied  with  merely 
translating  the  work;  he  has  carefiillj^  edited  it,  and  ftimished  it 
with  a  body  of  notes  which  most  aptly  illustrate  the  text  by  parallels 
drawn  from  other  Hebrew,  classic,  and  modem  authors.  The  nature 
and  object  of  this  labour  are  thus  propounded  in  the  preface : — 

"  The  English  translation  was  made  from  *  EdiUo  Princeps*  which  edition, 
though  the  best  that  came  under  my  notice,  is  still  replete  with  errors  and  omis- 
sions. I  have,  however,  laboured  to  restore  the  text  as  far  as  possible  to  correct- 
ness, by  carefully  collating  it  with  five  MSS.  ftom  public  and  private  libraries,  by 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  insert  omissions  and  correct  errors,  which,  through 
the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  transcribers  or  printers,  have  crept  into  the  pub- 
lished editions,  and  by  which  many  passages,  despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentators remained  obscure  and  unintelligible.  But  although  I  carefully 
compared  and  copied  the  various  readings,  I  have  made  no  alterations  in  the 
edition,  except  where  the  errors  were  of  a  palpable  nature.  The  readings  of  the 
various  MSS.  I  have  appended  in  foot  notes  to  each  page,  thus  rendering  the 
Hebrew  text  more  intelligible  to  the  reader  than  I  found  it.  In  translating 
this  work,  my  chief  care  Iwis  been  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  Tibbon's  style, 
and  to  familiarize  myself  with  his  phraseology,  which,  firom  the  diversity  of  his 
style,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  I  likewise  collected  every  procurable 
edition,  some  translated;  I  derived,  however,  from  them  but  little  assistance. 
Without  descending  into  particulars,  I  have  only  to  state  that,  as  far  as  tiie  idiom 
of  the  English  language  would  permit,  a  faithful  version  has  been  my  principal 
aim.  I  laboured  to  avoid  obscurity,  and  to  render  each  sentence  clear,  perspicuous, 
and  brief,  and  to  avoid  a  dry  translation,  by  illustrating  the  work  with  parallels. 
Many  authors  are  quoted  that  now-a-days  are  but  little  studied,  and  some, 
perhaps,  whose  very  names  are  hardly  known.  '  There  is  to  be  found  a  pleasure,' 
says  the  learned  author  of  the  Hermes,  *  in  the  contemplation  of  ancient  sentences 
as  in  the  view  of  ancient  architecture,  which,  though  in  ruins,  has  yet  something 
venerable.  The  identity  of  ideas,  and  similes  of  poets  and  philosophers,  sepa- 
rated by  space  and  time,  must  afford  to  the  psychologist  and  historian  important 
and  interesting  matter.  In  such  notes  and  parallels  lie  Mdden  the  history  of 
poetical  and  philosophical  views,  the  germ  and  data  to  the  history  of  literature.* 

"  The  notes  and  parallels  in  my  appendix,  which  do  not  constitute  an  incon- 
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siderable  part  in  the  present  publication,  were  collected  in  the  following  manner. 
When  engaged  in  llie  peru^  and  in  the  study  of  these  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  it  was  my  system  to  note  down  every  passage  in  ancient,  medieval,  and 
even  in  modem  authors,  that  bore  some  relation  or  analogy  to  Gabirol's  maxims, 
or  which  might  conduce  to  render  any  passage  more  lucid.  And  a  hope  is 
cherished  that  those  passages,  illustrative  of  ancient  wisdom,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  mediaeval  Spanish-Moorish  school,  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader  only,  but  even  to  the  learned.  *  Lord  Bacon,'  says  the  learned  D'Israeli, 
in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  has  justly  observed,  that  *men  of  learning 
require  inventories  of  their  knowledge,  as  rich  men  have  schedules  of  their 
estat^.' ....  Men  of  renown  have  followed  the  same  course,  and  their  names 
are  still  hallowed  by  posterity.  They  collected  the  sweets  as  lively  bees  hovering 
over  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  '  stealing  and  giving  sweets.'  My  task, 
as  a  translator  and  commentator,  though  laborious,  was  still  pleasing.  I  only 
regret  that  the  arduous  duties  of  my  office  would  not  allow  me  leisure  to  avail 
myself  more  largely  of  the  treasures  which  the  British  Museimi  contains,  which 
would  have  enabled  me,  by  application  and  research,  to  trace  the  origin  of  many 
obscure  passages.  The  proof-sheets  have  been  carefully  read  and  corrected ;  but 
I  regret  that,  during  my  unavoidable  absence,  some  sheets  went  to  press,  and  a 
few  errors  were  overlooked,  and  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  errata  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work." 

From  these  notes  a  good  deal  of  information  may  be  derived. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  by  the  remarks  made  in  the  14th : — 

"  He  used  to  say,  It  is  peculiar  to  the  ignorant  to  be  fettered  by 
death, — wisdom  must  loosen  the  shackles."  Which  is  illustrated 
thus : — 

"14.— The  M.  and  0.  MSS.  read  -wch.  The  Michael  collection  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  "tto^.  The  noun  ys3D  and  the  verb  Tooh  are  generally  used  by  the  trans- 
lators from  Arabic  into  Hebrew  for  iwin  and  "wn^  namely,  an  *  attribute,'  or  to 
ascribe  attributes.  Compare  Jehudah  Ibn  Tibbon's  translation  of  the  ^ooifc 
lUktnah,  p.  48,  where  we  meet  with  the  phrase  ivh  tidd-  See  also  his  translation 
of  ffobat  Halehdboth :  * — m  p«5  cnttJtja  Dn^«i;n  twaan  irmBcn.  '  The 
sages  and  the  prophet  have  described  Him  (God)  by  diverse  attributes '  (Sec.  i., 
chap.  X.).  Compare  also  Algazali's  Ethics:  rha  on^Dtn  rvshto  pp»  tdw  wm> 
'It  is  that  which  combines  these  three  attributes'  (p.  129).  I  am  indebted  for 
the  above  references  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  L.  Bukes.  I  will  refer  the  reader 
also  to  a  passage  in  Ben-hcmelech  Vehanazir,  where  we  read :  p  V» 

nti'TTOa  vh)  mwDaa  trv  "pnn^  vmsn, '  Hence  the  Creator  (blessed  be  He)  can  only 
be  described  negatively  and  not  affirmatively'  (chap.  xxii.).  The  Talmudic  and 
Chaldaic  word  ibd,  'boundary,'  seems  to  convey  the  same  meaning.  The  Cab- 
biklistic  term  nrvBD  might  probably  be  derived  from  the  same  radix,  and  may  cor- 
rectly be  rendered  *  at&ibutes.'  Alcharisi,  in  his  translation  of  the  Moreh  Nehu- 
chim,  by  Maimonides,  uses  this  term  very  frequently  in  the  same  sense  we  have 
given  it.  Compare  also  Smunoth  Vedeoth,  by  Saadyah  Gaon,  book  ii.,  at  the 
conclusion." 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  notice  of  a  production 
which  we  consider  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  Anglo- Jewish 
literature,  and  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  similar  produc- 
tions, enriching  from  time  to  time  the  Germane- Jewish  literature. — 
fPpom  the  Jewish  Chronicle.) 
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Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  Oiml  Society  and  Government,  By 
E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  "Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  Martien.  London:  Nisbet.  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  640. 

Although  little  known  hitherto  in  this  country,  the  work  before 
UB  has  gained  a  ^ood  reputation  in  America,  where  it  has  passed 
through  three  editions.  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  pronounces  the 
following  eulogium  on  the  lectures : — 

"I  have  heard  all  Professor  Wines's  lectures  in  the  Mosaic  institations,  and 
have  wished  that  they  might  be  extended  much  fiurther.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  they  exhibit  marks  of  extensive  patient  study,  and  of  profound  discri- 
minating thought.  Th^  are,  I  thii^,  sound  in  principle,  and  strong  and  con- 
clusive in  argument.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  perspicuous  and 
forcible,  and  often  rises  to  animation  and  eloquence.  The  lectures  cannot  fail  to 
be  profitable  to  any  who  love  to  think,  but  they  are  especially  adapted  to  be  in- 
teresting to  men  engaged  in  the  profession  of  law  and  theology,  to  the  different 
classes  of  students,  and  most  of  all  to  those  who  are  seeking  for  a  clear  insight 
into  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  and  who  wish  to  see  the  various  principles  involved 
in  them  olearlj  stated,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  against  the  subtle  objections 
and  profane  sneers  of  infidel  philosophy." 

That  there  is  much  room  for  such  a  work  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  sacred  literature.  The  work  of  Michaelis 
is  a  monument  of  erudition ;  but  it  has  defects  of  principle,  and  falls 
short  of  the  knowledge  and  requirements  of  the  present  time.  It 
will  not  be  easily  superseded,  yet  it  does  not  occupy  the  field. 

The  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  described  by  the  author : — 

"  The  basis  of  the  following  inquiries  into  the  polity  and  laws  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered  in  several  theological  seminaries,  and 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Ten  years  ago  the  author  was 
invited  to  deliver  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Mercantile  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Archbishop  Hughes  had  already  given  a  lecture  of 
the  same  course  on  Pope  Pius  YII.  As  the  learned  prelate  had  selected  for 
eulogy  a  dignitary  of  the  Bomish  Church,  that  circumstance  led  me  to  choose, 
for  tihe  theme  of  my  discourse,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  universal.  Accordingly, 
I  took  "  Moses  and  his  Laws."  The  lecture  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
brought  a  formal  invitation  from  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia- 
divines,  laTnrers,  savans,  and  others — that  I  would  extend  the  discussion,  and  give 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  same  subject.  In  making  the  necessary  preparation 
to  comply  with  this  invitation,  I  became  enamoured  of  the  theme.  The  investi- 
gation became  a  labour  of  love  with  me.  The  increasing  light  aflforded  by  my 
researches  led  me,  at  different  times,  to  rewrite  and  enlarge  the  discussion ;  till, 
at  length,  it  came  to  be  embodied  in  a  very  extended  series  of  lectures.  The 
substance  of  these  lectures,  in  courses  more  or  less  comprehensive,  was  given,  as 
above  stated,  in  various  theological  seminaries,  by  invitation  from  the  trustees 
and  professors,  and  in  many  other  places,  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  the  highest 
respectabiUty.  In  this  form,  the  author's  illustrations  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Israel  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  approbation  of  ^ntlemen,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  whose  good  opinion  might  well  be  an  object  of  pride  to 
persons  of  hterary  pretensions  far  higher  than  his." 

What  is  contemplated  in  the  lectures  we  are  told  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  The  following  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  analyse,  and  to  develope  systemati- 
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cally  the  ciTil  polity  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  lawgiver.  The  civil  government  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  was  the  government  of  a  free  people ;  it  was  a  government 
of  laws ;  it  was  a  system  of  self-government.  It  was  not  only  the  first,  but  the 
only  government  of  antiquity  to  which  this  description  is  fully  applicable.  To 
Moses,  a  man  of  the  most  direct,  firm,  and  positive  spirit,  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  founder  of  this  sort  of  government.  This  constitution  was  pervaded 
with  popular  sympathies  and  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  best  wisdom  of  modern 
times  in  the  di^cult  science  of  legi^ation  was  anticipated  by  Moses.  The  modems 
are  not  real  discoverers ;  they  have  but  propagated  and  applied  truths  and  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  first,  the  wisest,  and  the  ablest  of  legislators.  In  an  age 
of  barbarism  and  tyranny,  Moses  solved  the  problem  how  a  people  could  be  self- 
governed,  and  yet  well  governed ;  how  men  could  be  kept  in  order  and  still  be 
free ;  and  how  the  Uber^  of  the  individual  could  be  reconciled  with  the  welfare 
of  the  community." 

An  "  Essay  on  Civil  G-ovemment "  occupies  almost  ninety  pages 
of  the  work.  The  remainder  of  it  is  divided  into  two  books,  of 
which  the  first  is  preliminary,  treating  of  various  topics  inferior  to 
the  principal,  yet  necessary  for  its  elucidation.  In  this  book  Moses 
is  considered  both  as  a  man  and  a  lawgiver.  Profane  history,  of  the 
time  of  Moses,  is  contrasted  with  his,  as  to  credibility.  His  divine 
legation  is  discussed  and  maintained.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  writings  of  Moses  on  the 
subsequent  civilization  of  the  world;  another  to  a  review  of  the 
leading  constitutions  of  G^entile  antiquity,  with  special  reference  to 
their  power  of  securing  civil  liberty ;  and  a  third  is  on  the  geogra- 
phical limits  and  population  of  PalestiQe.  Prom  the  first  book  we 
will  give  an  extr^t,  on  the  degree  of  originality  to  be  attributed  to 
Moses : — 

"It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  Moses  borrowed  his  institutions  from  Egypt. 
This  is  said  for  the  purpose  of  derogating  from  his  merit  as  a  lawgiver,  and  espe- 
cially from  his  reputation  as  an  inspired  lawgiver.  But  from  what  fountain  did 
Egypt  herself,  in  all  likelihood,  draw  her  best  principles  of  law  ?  There  is  a  com- 
mon fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  hitherto  so  much 
overlooked,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  adverted  to  by  any  writer, 
which,  nevertheless,  sheds  an  important  light  on  this  subject.  By  an  extraor- 
dinary concurrence  of  circumstances,  an  Israelite,  some  centuries  prior  to  the 
age  of  Moses,  had  been  raised  to  the  primacy  of  Egypt.  For  eighty  successive 
years  Joseph  swayed  the  destinies  of  that  empire ;  and  an  inspired  writer  has 
told  us,  that  he  taught  her  senators  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that  many  of  the  wisest  maxims  of  Egyptian  policy  were  due  to  the  genius  of 
that  illustrious  minister,  and  to  especial  divine  guidance  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his 
administration. 

"  But  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  some,  or  many,  of  the  civil  laws  of  Egypt 
were  embodied  in  the  Hebrew  code,  what  influence,  derogatory  either  to  the 
genius  or  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  would  such  a  fact  warrant  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  suppose  it  detracted  fronf  the  merit  of  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  that  the 
twelve  tables  were  framed  by  a  commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  examine  the  laws  of  other  nations?  And  how  would  such  a  fact 
militate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  lawgiver  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  might  as 
well  prompt  him  to  take  from  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  state  that  which  was 
valuable,  and  with  which  he  and  his  people  were  already  acquainted,  as  to  dictate 
laws  entirely  new,  and,  till  then,  unknown.  The  former  is  as  natural  and  legiti- 
mate a  province  of  inspiration  as  the  latter.  Besides,  let  all  that  is  alleged  be 
j<ranted,  it  still  remains  true,  that,  in  their  fundamental  principles,  the  two  con- 
stitutions were  the  antipodes  of  each  other.   Egypt  was  a  despotism ;  J uda^a  a 
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republic.  The  people  of  the  former  were  dayes ;  the  people  of  the  hitter,  free- 
men. In  Egypt  the  prince  governed,  or  the  priesthood,  through  the  prince;  in 
Palestine,  the  nation.  The  Egyptian  government  was  founded  on  force,  the 
Hebrew  government,  on  consent.  The  fonner  was  a  government  of  will;  the 
latter  a  government  of  law.  In  Egypt,  an  iron  system  of  caste  crushed  every 
opening  faculty  and  every  generous  aspiration  of  man's  nature ;  on  the  banner  of 
Palestine  flamed,  in  Uving  letters,  'liberty,  equality,  fraternity.' " 

Book  the  second  is  entitled,  "  Organic  Law  of  the  Hebrew 
State,"  and  contains  ten  chapters.  One  of  these  is  preliminary,  and 
the  last  contains  a  summing  up  of  the  whole.  The  other  eight  are 
on  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  Constitution,  Chief  Magistrate,  Senate, 
Commons,  Oracle,  Priesthood,  and  Prophets.  On  the  Oracle,  we 
find  much  that  is  important,  but  we  can  find  room  for  only  the 
following : — 

"  The  Oracle  played  a  conspicuous  and  most  important  part  in  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  That  incomparable  summary 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  of  all  moral  duty — ^ttie  decalogue — ^was  uttered,  amid 
terrific  thunderings  and  lightnings,  from  the  mysterious  symbol  of  the  Divinity, 
in  an  articulate  voice,  which  reached  every  ear,  and  penetrated  every  heart,  and 
awed  every  understanding,  of  the  mighty  multitude  that  crowded  around  the 
base  of  Mount  Sinai.  So  also  all  the  rest  of  the  poUtical,  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious laws  of  the  Hebrews  were  dictated  by  the  Oracle,  though  they  were  after- 
ward, aa  observed  by  Dr.  Spring,  in  his  DUcowses  on  the  Obligations  of  the 
World  to  the  Stble,  passed  before  and  adopted  by  the  legal  assemblies  of  the 
nation.  The  Oracle,  in  the  form  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  regulated  the  motions  of 
the  Israehtish  armies :  *  For  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed ;  and  where  the  cloud  rested,  there  the  children 
of  Israel  pitched  their  tents :  at  the  command  of  Jehovah  th^  journeyed,  at  the 
conmiand  of  Jehovah  they  pitehed.'  How  far  the  Oracle  directed  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  plaiiiy  appears  in  the  history  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Oracle  was  constantly 
appealed  to  on  questions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  in  settling  principles  of 
state  policy,  and  generally  in  affairs  of  moment,  appertaining  to  the  public 
administration.  *In  the  time  of  Moses,'  observes  Michaelis,  *the  Oracle  was 
unquestionably  very  conspicuous.  Grod  himself  gave  laws  to  the  Israelites, 
decided  difficult  points  of  justice ;  was  constantly  visible  in  the  cloud  of  pillar  and 
fire,  and  inflicted  punishments,  not  according  to  the  secret  procedure  of  Provi- 
dence, but  in  the  most  manifest  manner.'  The  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
judges,  both  higher  and  lower,  the  election  of  civil  rulers,  the  cognizance  of  many 
causes,  some  in  the  first  instance  and  others  on  appeal,  were  branches  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  as  king  of  Israel.  The  use  of  the  Oracle  in  deciding 
difficult  cases  in  law  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  it  serves  to  explain  the  con- 
stitution with  respect  to  appeals.  It  was  the  oracle  that  decided  the  question, 
how  persons  defiled  by  a  dead  body  should  keep  the  Passover.  Thus  also  the 
Oracle  determined  the  question  of  female  succession,  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Zelophehad.  And  thus  it  was  the  Oracle,  again,  which  declared  the  punish- 
ment of  Sabbath  breaking.  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  last  resort,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  especially  when  new  and  difficult  questions  were  involved, 
was  in  the  Oracle,  and  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  high  priest  alone,  nor  of  the 
judge  alone,  nor  of  both  conjointly  with  the  senate  and  congregation,  unless  they 
were  fully  agreed.  If  a  difficulty  arose,  the  last  appeal  was  to  the  Oracle,  on 
whose  decision  the  high  priest  did  not  give  his  private  judgment,  but  the  Oracle 
itself  gave  final  judgment  in  the  case." 
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The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia,  being  a 
condensed  translation  of  JSerzog^s  Real  Encgclopcedia,  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.  By  Eev.  J.  H.  A.  Bombebgeb,  D.D. 
Part  IX.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  work  progresses  steadily,  and  we  are  struck,  with  every 
new  number,  with  the  vast  amount  of  recondite  intelligence  which  is 
exhibited  in  its  pages.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Fry  occurring  in  this  part 
with  others  of  modem  times,  would  indicate  a  far  more  extensive 
design  than  could  be  embraced  in  the  limits  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  confined,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  exclude  all 
subjects  the  importance  of  which  has  not  been  tested  by  time. 
However  there  are  plenty  of  archseological  topics  discussed.  We 
could  wish  that  a  little  care  had  been  taken  to  give  the  Hebrew 
quotations  correctly.  Herzog  and  his  literary  coadjutors,  nice  to  a 
point  in  all  such  matters,  must  be  horrified  to  see  how  the  "  language 
of  Canaan  "  is  disfigured  by  errors  in  these  pages.  As  a  sample  of 
the  whole  contents  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following  : — 

"  Foot  Washing, — The  use  of  sandals,  the  character  of  the  climate, 
social  custom,  and  religious  purifications,  tended  to  promote  the 
Oriental  washing  of  the  feet.  It  was  an  act  of  hospitality,  and  a 
proof  of  respect  for  strangers  (Q-en.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
ili).  Hence  the  reproof  of  Simon  (Luke  vii.  38 — 44).  At  the  last 
supper  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples,  he  washed  their  feet  (John 
xiv.  4,  etc.).  This  was  &  sgmhol  2^  example.  Symbolically  he  de- 
sired to  shew  them :  1.  That  only  they  who  permitted  the  Lamb  of 
Grod  to  cleanse  them  of  their  sins  had  part  in  him ;  2.  That  whoever 
were  once  purified  in  his  blood  needed  only  to  have  their  feet  washed, 
but  these  repeatedly,  as  long  as  they  wandered  in  this  filthy  world. 
Those  once  justified  would  continually  need  forgiveness  unto  justifi- 
cation. The  fact  that  Jesus  performed  this  symbolical  act  in  connexion 
with  the  institution  of  the  supper  readily  suggests  that  the  '  often' 
appHed  to  the  one  should  be  likewise  associated  with  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  the  example  of  humility  thus  set  by  the  Saviour  should 
be  remembered  afiresh  at  every  holy  communion.  His  followers  should 
anew  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  fraternal  willingness  to  perform  the 
meanest  service  for  each  other.  It  could  hardly  fail  that  in  post- 
pofltolic  times  (1  Tim.  v.  10  refers  only  to  an  act  of  hospitality)  not 
merely  the  spirit,  but  form  of  the  Saviour's  act  would  be  perpetuated 
as  a  command  to  be  literally  observed  (see  Bingham,  Ant,  iv.  394). 
Augustine  attests  the  existence  of  the  rite  {Ep,  118,  ad.  Jan.),  and 
also  the  uncertainty  of  the  day  of  its  observance.  The  synod  of  Toledo, 
694,  c.  3,  fixed  Thursday  the  14th  of  Nisan  as  that  on  which  it  was 
instituted  by  Christ.  The  Qreek  church  considered  foot-washing  a 
sacrament.  '  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  urged  its  observance  as  sacramen- 
turn  remissionis  peccatorum  qmtidia/norum.  But  the  rite  never  be- 
came a  general  ecclesiastical  service.  At  the  seats  of  princes  and 
bishops  it  was  often  observed  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Greek 
monasteries  and  at  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  it  is  still  performed 
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with  great  solemnity  (Leo.  Allat.,  de  dam.  et  held,  grcsc,^  21).  In 
the  Vatican,  at  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Paris, 
in  the  Eoman  cathedrals  and  monasteries  the  rite  is  also  still  per- 
formed by  the  pope,  emperor,  king,  and  prior,  usually  upon  twelve 
poor  old  men,  who  then  receive  a  small  gift,  or  upon  twelve  regular 
and  secular  clergv.  In  Eome  these  representatives  wear  white 
wooUen  cowls,  and  sit  in  the  Clementine  chapel,  the  Pope  also  wear- 
ing the  single  white  tunic,  sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the 
right  foot  of  each  one,  wipes  it  and  kisses  it.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  ceremony  the  antiphony,  mcmdatvm  novtim  de  vobis,  is  sung, 
hence  the  rite  pedelavitm  is  also  called  mcmdatum.  After  the  cere- 
mony the  twelve  go  and  take  a  supper  in  St.  Paul's  church,  at  which 
the  Pope,  assisted  by  his  chamberlains,  serves  them.  After  the  meal 
the  honoured  guests  take  all  the  articles  used,  with  the  fragments  left, 
along  with  them  (excepting  the  silver  cups  used  for  drinking).  At 
the  Reformation  the  proper  conception  of  this  rite  was  revived. 
Instead  of  a  formal  and  hypocritical  act  of  humiliation  the  duty  of 
imitating  the  true  import  of  the  example  was  urged.  The  Anglican 
church  at  first  held  to  a  literal  observance  of  the  rite,  and  instead  of 
it,  as  many  poor  men  and  women  as  there  were  years  in  the  king's 
reign  were  furnished  with  garments  and  pieces  of  money  in  the 
chapel  near  Whitehall.  The  Anabaptists  insisted  upon  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rite  as  literally  enjoined.  Among  the  Anabaptists 
in  the  United  States,  *the  Church  of  God'  (Winebrennarians)  Men- 
nonites,  and  Eiver  Brethren  practise  foot-washing.  The  United  Bre- 
thren in  Christ  leave  its  observance  optional  with  individual  members. 
(See  Alt.,  d,  chr.  CuUus,  1851)." 


The  Frinciples  of  Oothic  Ecclesiastical  Architectiire,  mth  an  expla- 
nation of  Technical  Terms,  and  a  Centenary  of  Ancient  Terms. 
Bjr  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam.  Tenth  edition.  Illustrated 
with  three  hundred  woodcuts.  London:  Kent  and  Co.  1859. 
18mo,  pp.  516. 

This  volume  needs  no  recommendation  from  us  since  it  has  long 
been  at  once  a  popular  and  accredited  manual,  compiled  vdth  care 
and  taste.  The  present  edition  contains  two  new  chapters  treating 
of  the  internal  arrangement  of  churches  both  before  and  after  the 
Reformation.  From  these  we  extract  an  interesting  paragraph  or 
two  on  offertory  boxes : — 

"  Offertory  boxes  were  from  an  early  period  set  up  in  many  of  our  churches. 
In  the  mandate  issued  a.d.  1166  for  contributing  towards  the  defence  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  box  {trwncus)  was  enjoined  to  be 
placed  in  every  church,  which  box  was  to  have  three  keys,  one  to  be  kept  by  the 
priest  and  the  other  two  by  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  parishioners.  Another 
instance  of  a  general  order  for  setting  up  these  boxes  in  churches,  though  Uke  the 
last  for  a  special  purpose,  is  noticed  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who, 
A.D.  1200,  when  about  to  tax  the  church  under  the  ostensible  object  of  providing 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  wrote  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
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the  different  dioceses,  in  which  letter  occurs  the  following  passage : — *  To  this  end 
we  command  that  in  every  church  there  shall  be  placed  a  hollow  trunk,  fastened 
with  three  keys,  the  first  to  be  kept  by  the  bishop,  the  second  by  the  priest  of  the 
church,  and  the  third  by  some  religious  layman ;  and  that  the  faithful  shall  be 
exhorted  to  deposit  in  it,  according  as  God  shall  move  their  hearts,  their  ahns  for 
the  remission  of  their  sins ;  and  that  once  in  the  week  in  all  churches  mass  shall 
be  pubUcly  sung  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  especially  of  those  who  shall  thus 
contribute.'  There  are  some  offertory  boxes  stiU  existing  in  our  churches  so 
exceedingly  rude  in  construction,  being  literally  hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  that  having  no  pecuBar  features  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nised, they  may  be  either  of  an  early  or  comparatively  late  period.  In  Smarden 
church,  Kent,  is  an  ancient  offertory  box  of  wood,  let  into  the  lid  of  which  is  an 
enamelled  plate  of  copper,  apparently  of  Limoge  work,  with  the  representation  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  a  font,  and  four  figures  including  that  of  the  infant 
recipient,  appearing,  whilst  the  whole  surfoce  of  the  plate  round  the  figures  is 
covered  with  blue  enamel  and  gilt  foliage  scroll-work.  This  enamelled  plate  ap- 
pears of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  or  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  perforated  slit  for  the  money  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  rather  on 
one  side,  between  two  of  the  figures,  and  the  plate  measures  six  inches  by  four 
and  one-eighth  inches.  The  box  into  which  this  plate  is  let,  appears  compara- 
tively modem ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  plain  parallelogram,  with  three  locks  and 
keys,  and  is  fastened  by  iron  plates  to  an  octagonal  slmft  of  wood,  apparently  the 
sawn  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  base  moulding,  indicative  of  its  being  of  a  period 
certainly  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  probable  this  enamelled 
plate  may  have  belonged  to  an  offertory  box  of  a  date  corresponding  with  the 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  III." 
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THB  LmiTS  OF  BELIOIODB  THOUOHT. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mr.  Mansel  were  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  but 
the  work  has  excited  so  much  attention,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  so  supremely 
important,  that  we  think  we  shall  have  the  thanks  of  our  readers  for  presenting 
them  with  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  leading  criticisms  upon  it : — 

It  is  possible  that  the  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  book 
itself,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  perasal  of  the  remarks  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  make  upon  it,  may  think  we  have  occasionally  misrepresented  or  mis- 
understood him.  We  trust  this  is  not  the  case,  but  m  such  abstractions  it  is 
very  difficult  for  two  writers,  differing  in  their  views,  to  throw  themselves 
entirely  into  the  theory  which  they  do  not  embrace ;  and  the  pronositions  from 
which  we  dissent  are  so  mixed  up  with  others  to  which  we  give  a  hearty  assent, 
that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  represent  the  exact  point  at  which  we  part  company 
from  our  author. 

To  repeat  what  we  have  elsewhere  implied,  Mr.  Mansel  seems  to  think  that 
we  can  know  that  certain  ideas  which  we  form  have  real  existences  correspond- 
ing to  them,  but  denies  that  we  know  more  than  that  they  exist,  refusing  to 
admit  that  we  at  all  know  what  they  are.  Thus  we  are  supposed  to  be  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  that  Gkxl  is,  and  to  be  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  whcU  He 
is,  except  so  far  as  He  is  reveiiled, — that  revelation  being,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  regtdativey  and,  as  it  were,  a  mere  condescension  to  human  infirmity. 

Similarly, — the  knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain  of  justice,  for  instance, 
is  not  of  justice  as  it  exists  in  the  Divine  nature,  but  only  of  justice  in  its 
human  manifestations ;  we  may  know  that  there  is  such  a  thmg  as  justice,  we 
cannot  know  what  it  is  except  m  a  representation  adapted  to  our  faculties. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  view,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  necessarily  involved 
in  the  knowledge  that  Gkxl  is,  that  we  have  some  true  idea  of  what  He  is, — e.a, 
that  He  possesses  the  attributes  of  power,  justice,  goodness,  love.  And  again, 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  that  justice  exists  at  all,  implies  some  faint  knowledge 
at  least  of  what  it  really  is ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  person  who  can  pro- 
nounce upon  the  existence  of  the  five  regular  solids,  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  others,  has  a  true  view,  however  imperfect,  of  what  they  really  are  by  the 
very  ability  which  he  possesses  of  distinguishing  them  from  other  impossible 
combinations  of  faces,  ed^es,  and  angles.  To  oe  able  to  pronounce  that  a 
regular  tetrahedron  exists,  is  to  know  something  of  its  real  nature ;  it  is  the  first 
step  in  a  process  which  admits  of  indefinite  extension,  which  can  never  be 
deemed  complete  till  aU  that  can  be  said  or  thought  about  it  is  known.  It  is  no 
reply  to  this  to  deny  the  analogy  on  the  ground  that  we  are  comparing  the  finite 
with  the  Infinite.  We  have  already  said,  that  to  speak  of  God  as  being  the 
Infinite,  conveys  to  our  mind  no  positive  idea  whatever.  And  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  see  why,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  the  knowledge  that  these  attributes  are  infinite  or  i>erfect,  should  be 
thought  to  alter  the  nature  of  those  finite  portions  of  them  which  are  subjected 
to  our  view ;  or  how  it  can  be  denied  that  we  may  push  our  investigations  into 
the  infinite,  when  it  is  notorious  that  mathematical  science  can  take  cognizance 
of  numbers  continued  to  infinity,  and  of  lines  produced  ad  infinitum. 

In  moral  science  as  well  as  m  speculative  reasoning,  we  approach  the  infinite 
from  the  finite :  as  in  mathematics  we  must  know  what  the  nature  of  the  curve 
is  before  we  can  ascertain  anything  about  its  infinite  branches,  so  in  theology 
there  is  an  absurdity  in  speaking  of  the  infinite  unless  you  apply  the  term  to 
some  nature  of  which  you  know  something  in  the  finite.  Nothing  is  more 
common  among  mathematicians  than  to  sum  an  infinite  series ;  or,  to  take  a 
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similar  instance  from  geometry,  to  ascertain  the  area  enclosed  between  the 
infinite  branches  of  a  curve.  There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject 
which  never  have  been  reduced  to  any  rule  of  computation,  and  many  which 
will  for  ever  elude  investigation,  just  because  we  can  only  know  the  infinite  up 
to  a  certain  point.  But  our  knowledge  of  it  in  the  cases  which  we  have  just 
alluded  to  is  quite  as  real  and  quite  as  certain  as  any  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  properties  of  the  curve  which  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  infinity.  We  do 
not  use  the  argument  in  the  mere  way  of  analogy.  We  do  not  at  all  care  to 
have  it  represented  as  a  probability  that,  because  we  can  really  derive  true  and 
demonstrable  results  from  calculations  of  the  infinite  in  geometry,  that  it  may 
be  so  in  theology.  It  is  no  analogy ;  it  is  rather  an  instance  in  point  to  shew 
that  the  infinite,  in  some  of  its  manifestations  at  least,  is  not  beyond  the  grasp 
of  human  intellect. 

We  shall  be  thought  by  some,  perhaps,  to  be  running  very  close  to  Mr. 
Mansel's  view  of  the  regtucOive  nature  of  that  knowledge  of  divine  things  to 
which  we  can  attain,  if  we  avow  our  conviction,  that  though  human  thought  is 
able  to  reach  to  a  true  conception  of  them,  yet  human  language  is  unable  ade- 
quately to  express  it.  Laws  cannot  be  laid  down  by  human  legislators,  however 
closely  they  may  wish  to  adhere  to  the  original  of  all  law,  in  language  which 
shall  be  wholly  free  from  exception ;  the  commands  to  do,  and  to  abstain,  laid 
down  even  in  the  Decalogue,  are  not  so  expressed  as  in  their  exact  letter  to 
represent  exactly,  and  without  possibility  of  exceptional  cases,  the  law  of  God 
written  in  the  heart.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  inherent  inability  in  human  language 
to  give  expression  to  a  law  wnich  shall  provide,  in  one  abstract  sentence,  for 
the  almost  endless  variety  and  complication  of  circumstances  in  which  men  may 
have  to  act.  But  the  inadequacjr  of  language  to  express,  is  very  different  from 
the  inability  of  thought  to  conceive.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  paper,  to  refer  to  the  science  of  astronomy  for  an  illustration,  and  it  will 
provide  us  another  example  in  point  here,  which  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate 
what  we  mean.  Every  one  who  has  advanced  beyond  the  merest  elements  of 
astronomiciJ  science,  is  familiar  with  the  mode  in  which  the  first  crude  concep- 
tions of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  expressed,  and  how  advancing 
knowledge  shews  that  the  statements  were  in  themselves  not  true,  but  only 
rough  approximations  to  the  truth.  Language  has  no  power  of  dealing  with 
the  case  except  by  abstracting  circumstances,  which  the  learner  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  stating  generally  what  results  are  like,  not  what  they  really  are, 
and  what  would  take  place  under  certain  absence  of  conditions,  which  never  in 
fact  ean  be  realized.  Instances  of  this  will  occur  at  once  to  every  one  with 
re^rd  to  the  representation  made  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  rotation  on  its 
axis,  the  paths  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  in 
space.  We  have  in  our  day  witnessed  a  ridiculous  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  moon  moved  round  on  her  axis,  a  dispute  which  never  could  have  arisen 
at  all  if  this  fundamental  diflficulty  of  language  which  appears  in  every  astro- 
nomical truth  had  been  borne  in  mind.  We  must  remind  our  readers  here,  that 
we  are  only  making  use  of  the  analogy  of  this  science  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
and  not  as  if  it  proved  anything  at  all  as  to  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Mansel 
and  ourselves. 

Now  the  propositions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  presented  to  the 
learner  in  astronomy,  in  comparison  with  the  actual  truths  which  this  science 
in  its  present  state  of  perfection  lays  before  the  mind  of  the  astronomer,  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  regulative  truths  which  Mr.  Mansel  speaks  of  in 
theology,  as  contrasted  with  those  speculative  truths  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  faculties.  In  astronomy,  such  statements  are  in  themselves 
true  thus  far,  that  with  the  superposition  of  other  statements,  they  would  repre- 
sent the  whole  truth.  They  are,  moreover,  true  in  themselves,  as  representing 
what  would  take  place  in  obedience  to  known  laws  of  causation,  if  certain 
circumstances  of  fact  could  be  dispensed  with.  As  such  they  seem  to  us  to 
resemble  those  regtdcttive  truths,  as  Mr.  Mansel  calls  them,  which,  in  common 
with  him,  we  regard  as  imperfect  and  inadequate  representations,  but  which  we 
feel  assured  are  integral  portions,  and  not  mere  shadows  of  the  truth  itself. 
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The  author  does  not  write  as  if  he  had  any  misgiving  of  the  truth  of  his  main 
position,  but  he  frequently  provides  against  what  ne  would  call  misconceptions 
of  it,  and  protests  against  over-statements.  He  is  aware  that  his  theory  is  very 
like  the  view  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  things ;  that 
human  beings  are  consigned  to  a  hopeless  state  of  scepticism.  He  evidently 
expects  that  some  of  his  readers  will  think  he  has  substituted  entire  ignorance 
in  the  place  of  that  partial  knowledge  which  points  the  way  to,  and  is  itself 
part  of,  that  knowledge  to  which  we  hope  to  attain  hereafter.  Amongst  snch 
readers  we  must  be  content  to  rank  ourselves ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  in 
what  we  have  said  we  shall  not  deter  any  reader  from  reading  this  remarkable 
book  and  judging  for  himself.  The  conmtation  of  rationalism  is  complete,  and 
we  venture  to  think  unanswerable ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  one  whit  the  less 
forcible  if  it  had  not  been  engrafted  on  the  questionable  theory  which  we  have 
been  attempting  to  analyze.  With  the  exception  of  this  general  view,  which 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  any  argument  which  is  adduced  against  any  particnlar 
rationalistic  view,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  book  which  we  do  not 
heartily  approve. — Christian  Bemembrancer,  April,  1859. 

In  the  nrst  of  these  Hampton  Lectures  there  is  a  definition  of  Dogmatism 
and  Rationalism  ;  and  it  is  shewn  how  the  one  is  apt  to  err  by  forcing  reason 
into  accordance  with  revelation,  and  the  other  by  forcing  revelation  into  accord- 
ance with  reason.  In  the  second  Lecture  Mr.  Mansel  points  out  with  great 
distinctness  the  two  opposite  methods  by  which  a  Philosophy  of  Religion  may 
be  attempted :  the  one,  the  objective  or  metaphysical,  based  upon  a  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God ;  the  other,  the  subjective  or  psychological, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man.  He  enters  on  a  criticism 
of  the  first.  It  is  here  that  his  searching  review  bears  the  closest  analogy  to 
the  formidable  assault  of  Hamilton  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  He 
labours  to  shew  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Rational  Theology — the  Absolute, 
the  Infinite,  the  First  Cause — ^involve  mutual  contradictions ;  and  that  there 
are  further  contradictions  involved  in  the  coexistence  of  the  Absolute  and  Rela- 
tive, the  Infinite  and  the  Finite.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  concur  in  all 
the  strong  statements  made  on  this  subject  by  the  school  of  Hamilton.  Some 
of  them  are  advanced  in  the  very  manner  of  the  £Lleatic  Zeno,  when,  in  order 
to  shut  men  up  into  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are  one  and  immoveable,  he 
tried  to  shew  that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  idea  of  motion.  Ever  since 
Kant  propounded  his  Antinomies,  or  supposed  contradictions  of  reason,  it  has 
been  the  delight  of  the  schools  ramifying  from  him  to  multiply  contradictions. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  possible  both  to  thmk  and  speak  about  motion,  and  about 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  and  the  First  Cause,  without  landing  ourselves  in 
contradictions.  There  are  native  convictions  collecting  round  all  these  subjects, 
and  as  long  as  we  keep  to  them,  and  give  the  exact  expression  of  them,  we  are 
not  landed  even  in  seemine  inconsistencies.  We  admit  freely  that  whenever 
we  pass  beyond  the  limited  portion  of  truth  thus  intuitively  revealed,  we  are 
landed  in  darkness  and  in  mystery, — any  assertions  we  make  will  in  fact  he 
meaningless,  and  rash  assertions  may  be  contradictory  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  a  meaning, — but  then  the  contradictions  do  not  lie  in  our  native  con- 
victions, but  in  our  unwarranted  statements ; — it  can  be  shewn  that  the  Antino- 
mies of  Kant  are  not  real  contradictions  in  the  dicta  of  reason,  but  merely  in 
his  own  mutilated  account  of  them,  derived  from  criticism,  and  not  from  indnc- 
tion.  Not  a  little  confusion  is  produced  in  these  discussions,  by  looking  on 
infinite  and  cause  as  if  the^  were  entities,  whereas  infinity  and  power  are 
merely  attributes  of  an  entity,  say  of  God.  We  never  could  see  even  the 
appearance  of  a  contradiction  between  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  and  an 
innnite  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  finite  piece  of  matter  and  a  finite  creature 
on  the  other.  The  supposed  contradiction  arises  only  when  we  make  unwar- 
ranted statements  about  the  one  or  the  other.  The  real  mystery  arises  only 
when,  not  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  both,  we  put  unmeaning 
questions  about  the  how,  or  about  some  unknown  bond  of  relation.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  of  what  Mr.  Mansel  has 
actually  done  in  the  second  lecture : — With  an  acuteness  which  we  have  never 
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seen  surpassed,  he  shews  how  we  land  oorselves  in  darkness  whenever  we,  who 
know  but  in  part,  make  assertions  as  if  we  knew  the  whole,  and  how  those 
who  would  construct  a  Rational  Theology  out  of  the  ideas  of  infinity  and  First 
Cause,  land  themselves  in  positive  contradictions.  As  he  says  in  another 
lecture : — 

^*  Reason  does  not  deceive  us  if  we  only  read  her  witness  aright ;  and  reason 
herself  gives  us  warning  when  we  are  in  danger  of  reading  it  wrong.  The 
light  that  is  within  us  is  not  darkness,  only  it  cannot  illuminate  that  which  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  rays.  The  self-contradictions  into  which  we  inevitably 
fall  when  we  attempt  certain  courses  of  speculation,  are  the  beacons  placed  by 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  mind  of  man  to  warn  us  that  we  are  deviating  from  the 
track  which  He  designs  us  to  pursue ;  that  we  are  striving  to  pass  the  barriers 
which  He  has  planted  around  us.  The  flaming  sword  turns  every  way  against 
those  who  strive  in  the  strength  of  their  own  reason  to  force  their  passage  to 
the  tree  of  life."— p.  198. 

In  the  third  lecture  he  examines  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  as  constructed 
from  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  He  enunciates  four  conditions  of  all  human 
consciousness.  Knowing  the  abuse  made  of  them  by  Professor  Ferrier,  we  are 
suspicious  of  conditions  kid  down  so  rigidly,  and  without  a  previous  induction. 
We  acknowledge  no  conditions  of  consciousness,  except  those  laws  of  human 
intelligence  which  can  be  discovered  by  a  careful  and  cautious  observation, 
which,  in  discovering  the  existence  of  the  laws,  will  also  discover  their  limits. 
The  conditions  are :-— distinction  between  one  object  and  another ;  relation  be- 
tween subject  and  object;  succession  and  duration;  and  personality; — ^all  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  shew  are  inconsistent  with  an  idea  of  the  Infinite  or 
Absolute.  It  appears  clear  to  us  that  there  are  native  convictions  attached  to 
all  these  subjects,  viz.,  the  difference  between  things  made  known  to  us ;  the 
difference  between  self  and  not-self;  time;  and  personality; — what  we  de- 
siderate is  to  have  these  stated  fully  and  cautiously,  not  as  conditions,  but  as 
facts.  When  these  convictions  are  properly  enunciated,  all  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction between  them  and  the  native  conviction  which  the  mind  has  of  the 
Infinite  will  disappear.  Every  man  has  a  necessary  conviction  of  his  person- 
ality ;  but  there  is  no  seeming  contradiction  between  this  and  our  conviction, 
that  there  is  an  infinite  QoA,  I  am  led  to  look  on  God  as  a  person ;  and  if  per- 
sonality be  viewed  as  an  attribute,  there  is  really  no  inconsistency  in  supposing 
God  to  posses  the  further  attribute  of  infinity.  We  deny  that  "  the  only  human 
conception  of  personality  is  that  of  limitation"  (p.  119).  This  statement  might 
come  consistently  from  a  Kantian,  who,  starting  with  a  number  of  other  and 
artificial  forms,  has  most  inexcusably  overlooked  personality  as  a  native  convic- 
tion. But  Mr.  Mansel  has  told  us  that  personality  is  revealed  in  all  the  "  clear- 
ness of  an  original  intuition."  Transfer  this  indefinable  attribute  to  God,  and 
transfer  at  the  same  time  our  intuitive  conviction  as  to  infinity  to  God,  and 
we  can  see  no  incongruity.  A  mystery  may  arise,  we  admit,  when  we  travel 
beyond  our  convictions.  Mr.  Mansel  has  shewn  how  those  who  would  con- 
struct a  Rational  Theology  out  of  these  mysteries  land  themselves  in  hopeless 
contradictions. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  he  expounds  what  he  regards  as  the  two  principal 
modes  of  religious  intuition,  which  are  a  feeling  of  dependence,  and  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation.  The  former  is  represented  as  implying  a  Personal  Superior, 
and  prompting  to  prayer ;  while  the  latter  implies  a  Moral  Governor,  and  gives 
a  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  an  expiation.  Mr.  Mansel  is  now  on  ground 
which  we  rejoice  to  see  him  occupying ;  and  we  can  go  along  with  him  freely 
and  buoyantly  without  our  bein^  for  ever  in  terror  of  running  on  a  bristling 
barrier,  or  of  being  crushed  in  the  collision  of  a  contradiction.  It  is  here  we 
find  him  shewing  that  the  mind  has  a  belief  in  the  Infinite,  and  a  "  conviction 
that  the  Infinite  does  exist,  and  must  exist."  Right  heartily  do  we  concur  in 
his  exposition  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  the  great  truths  involved  in  it :  we 
only  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  fearless  in  his  interpretation  of  our  intel- 
lectual intuitions.  In  regard  to  the  feeling  of  dependence,  we  may  be  permitted 
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to  say,  that  while  we  look  on  it  as  native,  we  regard  it  as  issuing  from  a  com- 
bination of  different  convictions  ever  pressing  themselves  on  us.  Feeling  or 
emotion,  we  might  shew,  is  always  attached  to  an  apprehension  of  something; 
and  we  think  we  can  specify  the  apprehensions  which  give  rise  to  the  feeling  of 
'dependence.  All  that  we  see  or  know  on  earth  points  to  a  higher  cause.  Provi- 
dence, in  particular,  is  impressing  us  with  our  dependence  on  arrangements 
made  independent  of  us.  Our  sense  of  obligation  points  to  a  Being  to  whom 
we  are  at  all  times  responsible,  and  to  whom  we  must  at  last  give  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or  evil.  Our  sense  of 
sin  and  of  want  ever  prompts  us  to  look  out  for  one  who  may  supply  what  we 
need.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  the  conviction  we  have  of  the  Infinite  is 
ever  prompting  us  to  bow  before  one  who  is  inconceivably  above  us.  The 
feeling  of  dependence  seems  to  us  the  result  of  such  deep  convictions  as  these. 
We  can,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  in  thinking  that  Schleiermacher  has  by 
no  means  given  the  right  account  of  it ;  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  his  criti- 
cism of  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Schleiermacher  philosophy  and  theology. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative 
truth :  it  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Mansel  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth 
lecture.  Our  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  that  man  does  know  truth  positively, 
but  that  he  knows  truth  only  in  part,"  and  ever  errs  when  he  supposes  that 
his  knowledge  is  absolute.  And  hence  we  can  agree  with  nearly  all  that  he 
says  so  ingeniously  as  to  the  analogy  between  man's  constitution  and  the  mode 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bible,  so  adapted  to  man's  finite  comprehen- 
sion. The  two  are  in  unison,  in  that  both  imply  that  man's  capacity  of  know- 
ledge is  limited.  The  inspired  writers  prophesy  in  part"  to  beings  who  can 
*'  know  but  in  part." 

In  the  sixth  lecture  we  have  admirable  parallels  between  our  ignorance  as 
to  religious  truths  and  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  philosophic  truth.  "  Reason 
gains  nothing  by  repudiating  revelation ;  for  the  mvstery  of  revelation  is  the 
mystery  of  reason"  (p.  178).  We  thank  him  for  the  rebuke  administered  to 
those  who  look  on  the  mode  of  procedure  by  natural  law  as  involved  in  our  idea 
of  God. 

In  the  seventh  lecture  he  speaks  of  human  morality  as  being  relative,  not 
absolute.  At  the  same  time  he  insists  (p.  206)  that  there  is  an  absolute  mo- 
rality," that  there  is  a  higher  and  unchangeable  principle"  embodied  in  these 
human  and  relative  forms.  We  ask  him  how  he  knows  this,  or  how  he  can 
prove  this  ?  For  if  the  mind's  "  forms"  may  modify  morality  in  one  thing,  why 
not  in  others? — why  not  in  aU,  till  we  are  landed  in  mond  nescience?  We 
save  ourselves  from  these  consequences  by  declaring,  that  man's  convictions 
of  morality  are  at  once  positive  and  limited — positive  as  distinguished  from  re- 
lative, and  limited  as  distinguished  from  absolute.  Man's  moral  cognition 
being  thus  limited,  we  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Mansel  says  about  our  not 
being  in  a  position  to  judge  of  God's  judgments  which  are  unsearchable,  and 
His  ways  which  are  past  finding  out. 

In  tne  eighth  and  last  lecture  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  Christian  Evi- 
dences, internal  and  external.  We  are  inclined  to  give  a  larger  place  to  the 
internal  evidences  than  he  is  able  to  do,  in  consequence  of  his  imposing  such 
terribly  stringent  limits  to  the  objective  value  of  our  intuitive  convictions. 
We,  too,  have  a  limit  which  we  impose; — it  is,  that  the  internal  principle 
appealed  to,  be  shewn  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  be  rigidly  m- 
ducted.  We  most  heartily  concur  in  all  that  he  says,  so  admirably  and  so  de- 
voutly, in  closing,  as  to  the  difficulties  of  revealed  religion  arising  from  the 
limited  nature  of  our  facilities,  and  as  forming  part  of  our  training  and  dis- 
cipline in  this  present  life. 

There  are  perplexities  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology,  which  the  human 
intellect  cannot  make  straight  any  more  than  it  can  square  the  circle.  We  who 
dwell  in  a  world  "  where  day  and  night  alternate,"  we  who  go  everywhere 
accompanied  with  our  own  shadow,  cannot  expect  to  be  absolutely  delivered 
from  the  darkness.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  admire,  and  love,  and 
even  trust,  in  that  which  is  so  far  mysterious.   The  mind  is  not  averse  to  go 
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out  at  times  into  the  dim,  the  ancient,  the  mingling  of  light  and  shadow.  It 
ayoidfl  instinctively  the  open,  uninteresting  plam,  where  all  is  seen  and  dis- 
covered hy  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and  finds  more  pleasure  in  losing  itself  amid 
a  variety  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  forest,  where  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
distant  objects,  or  see  them  in  dim  perspective.  The  soul  of  man  never  has 
been  satisfied  with  a  cold  and  rationalistic  creed,  but  has  rather  delighted  to 
luxuriate  amid  the  doctrines  of  the  Word,  which  win  and  allure  us  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  light  and  love  of  God,  and  yet  awe  us  by  the  shadow  of  infinity 
which  falls  upon  us. 

Human  logic  has  endeavoured  at  times  to  construct  a  religion,  but  has  failed 
in  all  its  attempts,  as  this  age  is  prepared  to  acknowledge.  But  Intuitionalism 
is  just  as  incapable  of  forming  a  religion  as  the  logical  understanding.  All 
attempts  hitherto  made  are  coiSessed  failures.  There  was  at  one  time  an  ex- 
pectation that  something  better  than  the  old  faith  of  the  Bible  might  come  out 
of  the  philosophies  of  Schleiermacher,  or  Schellin^,  or  Hegel ;  but  we  rather 
think  that  the  last  hope  of  any  such  issue  has  vanished. 

It  was  also  long  thought  by  some,  that  certain  men  of  genius,  who  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Grerman  metaphysicians,  such  as  Goethe,  Coleridge,  and  Thomas 
Carlyle,  must  have  something  to  unfold  new  and  important,  and  fitted  to  satisfy 
the  deeper  wants  of  the  soul.  But  in  this  they  have  been  disappointed.  8ucn 
men  as  Francis  Newman,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Emerson,  have  followed  so 
erratic  and  meteor-like  a  career  that  few  would  desire  to  follow  them,  and  have 
arrived  at  results  which  the  heart  feels  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  this  all  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  scanty  creed  which  they  retain  is  liable  to  be  assailed  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  tenets  which  they  have  abandoned.  Intuitionalism 
has  thus  had  its  trial  in  the  age  now  passing  away,  as  Rationalism  had  in  pre- 
vious ages ;  and  both  have  been  found  utterly  insufficient. 

In  Oxford,  since  Pusej,  Manning,  Keble,  Wilberforce,  and  Newman  (men 
of  strong,  but  diseased  minds)  originated  the  medisBval  High  Church  movement, 
the  wheel  of  opinion  has  taken  one  full  half  turn.  It  has,  unfortunately,  not 
brought  those  who  are  mounted  on  it  any  nearer  to  a  thorough  submission  to 
Scripture.  As  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  rampant  superstition  leads  to 
scepticism,  which  again,  when  its  hideousness  is  discovered,  tempts  men  to  flee 
back  to  superstition,  so  in  Oxford  the  High  Churchism  of  the  last  age,  brought 
in  to  repel  at  one  and  the  same  time  Rationalism  and  Dissenterism,  has  ended  in 
this  age  in  Intuitionalism.  We  rather  think  that  there  will  now  be  found  in 
Oxford  few  young  men  of  ability,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  professing  Puseyism, 
while  not  a  few  of  the  more  impulsive  are  high  Intuitionalists.  But,  as  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  have  a  point  of  union  in  the  centre,  so  the  opposite 
parties  have  a  bond  of  connexion,  in  an  unwillingness  to  allow  the  common 
doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  and  to  submit  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Word ;  and  so  they  agree  with  each  other,  after  all,  in  not  a  few  things ;  as  in 
going  elsewhere  than  Scripture  for  their  religion — in  the  last  age  to  the  church, 
in  this  age  to  a  showy  intuition  ;  we  may  add,  in  their  attachment  to  stained 
glass,  fine  music,  and  imposing  forms,  and  in  their  antipathy  to  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  church  and  beyond  the  church.  In  these  circumstances,  we  are 
gratified  beyond  measure  to  find  one  of  Oxford's  most  learned  sons  declaring — 

*^  No  man  has  a  right  to  say,  *  I  will  accept  Christ  as  I  like,  and  reject  Him 
as  Hike:  I  will  follow  the  holy  example;  I  will  turn  away  from  the  atoning 
sacrifice :  I  will  listen  to  His  teaching ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  His 
mediation :  I  will  believe  Him  when  He  tells  me  that  He  came  from  the  Father, 
because  I  feel  that  His  doctrine  has  a  divine  beauty  and  fitness ;  but  I  will  not 
believe  Him  when  He  tells  me  that  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  because  I  cannot 
conceive  how  this  unity  is  possible.'  This  is  not  philosophy  which  thus  muti- 
lates man;  this  is  not  Christianity  which  thus  divides  Christ."— TAe  North 
BriUsh  Review,  February,  1859. 

It  would  be  a  melancholy  and  miserable  result  were  we  compelled  to  con- 
clude that,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  God  positively  and  directly  we  can 
therefore  know  nothing  of  Him  at  all,  or  nothing  that  could  form  the  basis  of 
a  theological  system,  or  furnish  materials  and  impulses  to  practical  piety.  But 
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to  charge  such  a  consequence  on  the  speculations  we  have  been  expounding  is, 
we  believe,  most  un£Eur.  When  these  speculations  are  embraced  to  the  fall, 
there  still  remains  ample  ground  both  for  theological  inquiry  and  for  religious 
sentiment. 

Though  we  cannot  know  God  absolutely  we  may  know  Him  rdatwely. 
Though  we  cannot  take  into  our  minds  an  adequate  conception  of  His  Infinite 
Majesty,  we  may  clearly  and  impressively  see  those  manifestations  of  Himself 
which  He  accommodates  to  our  capacity ;  just  as  (to  use  the  simile  of  Des 
Cartes)  we  may  clearly  conceive  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  lie  before  our 
view,  though  we  may  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  the  ocean  as  a 
whole.  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  we  cannot  see ;  but  in  His  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  ourselves  He  has  so  revealed  Himself  that  we  can  see  Him,  and  see- 
ing Him,  adore  and  confide  and  rejoice.  In  the  lang^ge  of  Scripture,  though 
we  cannot  know  Him,  we  may  know  "  parts  of  His  ways and  through  them 
so  much  of  his  character  and  methods  as  it  concerns  us  to  know,  or  we  are 
capable  of  knowing.  What  more  than  this  can  science  or  piety  require? 
"  Cognovi  Te,'  exclaims  Augustine,  non  sicut  Tibi  es,  sed  cognovi  Te  sicut 
mihi  es ;  et  non  sine  Te,  sed  in  Te ;  quia  Tu  es  lux  quse  illuminasti  me.  Sicut 
enim  Tibi  es,  soli  Tibi  cognitus  es ;  sicut  mihi  es,  secundum  gratiam  tuam  et 
mihi  cognitus  es."« 

Though  we  cannot  know  God  positively,  we  may  know  Him  negtUively^  via 
negcAumis  as  the  old  divines  have  expressed  it.  If  we  cannot  tell  what  He  is, 
we  can  tell  what  He  is  not ;  and  this  method  of  instructing  us  Scripture  fre- 
quently employs.  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  of  God, 
as  the  verj^  terms  we  employ  in  speaking  of  Him  shew.  For  what  are  such 
words  as  infinite,  unchangeable,  immortal,  etc.,  but  just  so  many  negatives, 
virtual  acknowledgments  that  we  know  God  only  b^  contrast  with  what  He  is 
not  ?  And  even  when  our  language  assumes  a  positive  form,  how  seldom  is  it 
that  it  conveys  a  positive  idea  l  Let  any  one  try  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  such 
words  as  Eternal,  Omnipresent,  Holy,  etc.,  otherwise  than  by  a  process  of  nega- 
tion, and  he  will,  we  venture  to  say,  find  the  task  impossible.  We  thus  see  God 
by  his  shadow  rather  than  by  his  direct  light.  Are  we,  then,  left  in  ignorance 
of  Him  ?  Surely  not ;  who  ever  saw  a  shadow  without  recognizing  it  as  the 
indication  of  light  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  a  negative  notion  is  a  notion 
of  nothing.  Far  from  it ;  it  is  the  notion  of  something  which  we  know  only  as 
not  possessing  qualities  or  suffering  conditions  which  we  see  in  something  else 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Of  such  notions  a  considerable  part  of  our  know- 
ledge consists.  What  do  we  mean,  for  instance,  by  cold  but  the  negation  of 
heat  ?  or  by  death  but  the  negation  of  life  ?  Are  these,  therefore,  notions  of 
nothing?  This  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  affirmed.  But  if  these  negative 
notions  be  admitted,  why  should  it  be  maintained  that  to  have  a  negative  notion 
of  Grod  would  be  to  have  a  thought  of  nothing,  and  that  the  via  negaiums^  as 
followed  in  our  searchings  after  Him,  can  only  land  us  in  darkness  and  a  great 
void  ?  Not  so  thought  Augustine.  "  Now,"  says  he,  if  ye  cannot  compre- 
hend what  Gk)d  is,  at  least  comprehend  what  God  is  not  \  you  shall  have  made 
great  proficiency  if  you  shall  think  of  Grod  not  otherwise  than  He  is.  If  yoa 
cannot  yet  arrive  at  what  He  is,  arrive  at  least  at  what  He  is  not.  ...  If  you 
cannot  comprehend  what  God  is,  do  not  think  it  a  small  thing  to  know  what 
He  is  not."* 

Though  we  cannot  know  God  directly^  we  may  know  Him  by  analogy— 
analogy  with  ourselves.  Though  we  cannot  gaze  on  the  exceeding  glory  of 
Him  who  is  light,  we  can  receive  that  light  by  radiations  and  reflections  so  as 
to  be  able  to  endure  it,  and  to  walk  in  its  illumination.   As  Grod  made  man  at 


"  SoMloguiay  chap.  xxxi.  12. 

*  Nunc  si  non  potestis  comprehendere  quid  sit  Deus,  vel  hoc  comprehendite 
quid  non  sit  Deus ;  multum  profeceritis  si  non  aliud  quam  est  de  Deo  senseritis. 

Nondum  potestis  pervenire  ad  quid  sit ;  pervenite  ad  quid  non  sit  Si  non 

vales  comprehendere  Deus  quid  sit,  parum  non  tibi  putes  esse  scire  quid  non 
ni,—JExp08.  in  Ev.  Joan.,  Tr.  23. 
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first  in  liis  own  image  and  likeness,  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  man  is  the 
representation  of  Grod ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  only  by  analogies  borrowed  from 
ourselYes  that  we  can  realize  to  our  minds  any  idea  of  God.  As  a  German 
philosopher  has  tersely  put  it :  God  in  making  man  theomorphused ;  therefore 
man  of  necessity  anthropomorphizes  "  in  his  conceptions,  to  wit,  of  God.^  We 
must  descend  into  ourselyes  to  ascend  to  God.  We  luiow  directly  and  imme- 
diately nothing  greater  than  ourselves,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  instituting  a 
ratio  of  which  one  term  is  furnished  by  ourselves,  that  we  can  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  that  unseen  Being  who  Is  infinitely  above  us.  And  it  is  in  this  way 
that  our  conceptions  of  God  cease  to  be  merely  negative,  and  acquire  a  certain 
positivity  of  form  and  force.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to  represent  Him  to 
onreelves  as  an  intelligent  Essence,  a  Spirit,  a  being  of  thouffht  and  will.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  position  Ood  is  a  spirit^  if  laid  down  merely 
as  a  negative  position,  as  the  negation  of  corporeity,  has  a  good  and  valid  sense ; 
but  the  same  position,  taken  as  a  positive  one,  serving  for  a  definition  of  the 
Divine  essence,  is  utterly  useless.  But  is  this  true  ?  Shall  we  not  rather 
say  that,  whilst  God  is  a  spirit  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  Himself,  whilst  He  is  the 
only  pure  and  perfect  Spirit,  the  only  Absolute  Intelligence,  and  as  such  incom- 
prehensible and  undefinable  b^  us,  his  spirituality  is  nevertheless  anahmms  to 
ours  in  its  qualities  and  affections,  so  that,  from  what  we  know  of  intelligence 
m  ourselves,  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge,  not  perfect,  indeed,  yet  free  from 
error,  of  intelligence  in  God?  By  this  means  the  Divine  Being  liecomes  for  us 
a  reality  whom  we  may  reverence,  worship,  trust,  love,  and  owy.  In  no  other 
way,  in  fact,  is  there  tor  us  really  a  God.  We  cannot  realize  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion ;  we  cannot  reverence  or  fear  an  idea ;  we  cannot  love  a  physical  law ;  we 
cannot  trust  in  a  blind  insensate  Fate.  It  is  a  God.  who  manifests  Himself  to  us 
as  in  relation  with  us,  who  is  realized  by  us  through  analogy  with  ourselves, 
who  is  thought  by  us  as  like  ourselves,  though  absolutely  without  any  of  those 
limitations  that  nem  us  in  on  every  side ;  a  God  near  at  hand  to  us,  yet  infi- 
nitely glorious  and  infinitely  good, — it  is  such  a  God  alone  of  whom  we  can 
intelligently  and  rejoicingly  say,  "  This  Gtod  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  thus  have  a  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  to  us,  a  knowledge  real  and 
tme,  though  not  such  a  knowledge  as  we  can  rationalize  or  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  understanding — a  knowledge  sufficient  for  faith  and  piety, 
though  not  such  as  the  scientific  reaapn  would  demand.  A  speculative  know- 
ledge of  the  unsearchable  is  for  us  impossible ;  but  that  does  not  preclude  our 
having  such  a  knowledge  of  Him  in  his  relations  to  us  as  may  suffice  to  regulate 
our  conduct  and  feelings  towards  Him  for  the  best  and  highest  results. 
"  Though  I  know  not,"  says  Archbishop  King,  "  what  Grod  is  in  Himself,  yet, 
if  1  believe  He  is  able  to  hurt  or  help  me,  to  make  me  happy  or  miserable,  this 
belief  is  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  fear  Him.  If  I  be  assured 
that  all  his  works  are  done  with  regularity,  order,  and  fitness ;  that  nothing  can 
surprise  or  disappoint  Him ;  that  He  can  never  be  in  any  doubt  or  at  a  loss 
what  is  proper  for  Him  to  do ;  though  I  do  not  comprehend  the  faculties  by 
which  He  performs  so  manj  admirable  and  amazing  things,  yet  I  know  enougn 
to  make  me  adore  and  admire  his  conduct."*  These  observations  might  be  ex- 
tended, as  indeed  they  are  by  their  author,  to  the  whole  of  those  relative  aspects 
under  which  we  regard  God,  so  as  to  render  Him  that  worship,  trust,  and  obe- 
dience which  are  due  from  us  to  Him.  Throughout,  our  knowledge,  though 
speculatively  to  the  last  degree  defective,  may  yet  be  amply  sufficient  for  us, 
regulatively,  with  respect  to  all  the  purposes  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  being. 

This  distinction  between  a  knowledge  which  is  speculatively  adequate,  and 


'  Den  Menschen  erschaffend  theomorphisirte  Gott :  nothwendig  anthropomor- 
phisirt  der  Mensch. — Jacobi,  von  GotU.  Dingen^  p.  182. 

'  Der  Satz,  Gott  ist  ein  Geist,  hat  bloss  als  negativer  Satz,  als  negation  der 
Korperlichkeit,  seinen  guten  striftigen  Sinn ;  derselbe  Satz,  als  positiver,  zur 
Bestimmung  des  gdttlichen  Wesens  dienender,  is  ganz  unbrauchbar. — Fichte, 
OmM.  Verantwortunaschriftm,  p.  46. 

'  iHacourse  on  PreaestiruUionj  edited  by  Whately,  p.  33. 
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one  which  without  beine  this  is  yet  practically  regnlatiTCf  has  been  received  by 
some  as  if  it  were  a  theological  heresy  of  the  basest  sort.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  at  present  as  one  of  philosophical  import,  we  would  only  recall  to 
the  attention  of  such  two  considerations  which  may  serve  to  allay  their  appre- 
hensions of  danger  from  this  distinction.  The  one  of  these  is,  that  this  distinc- 
tion obtains  in  matters  of  ordinary  Ufe,  and  is  acted  on  daily  by  thousands  who 
follow  safely  and  with  advantaee  practical  rules,  the  theory  of  which  they  can- 
not comprehend ;  so  that,  in  apmying  this  to  our  religious  interests  and  relations, 
we  postulate  no  new  principle,  but  only  carry  out  one  to  which  universal  consent 
has  already  been  obtained.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  this  distinction  that  the  mode,  so  plentifully  exemplified  in  Scripture, 
of  representing  Gk)d  as  if  He  were  a  being  of  like  form,  affections,  and  passions 
with  ourselves,  can  be  explained  or  justified.  We  there  read  that  He  has  eyes, 
hands,  feet — that  He  is  angry,  is  grieved,  repents — that  He  dwells  in  a  house, 
sits  on  a  throne,  walks  in  a  path,  and  many  other  such  like  representations. 
Now,  viewed  speculatively,  such  modes  of  representation  are  beyond  all  question 
incorrect ;  they  do  not  answer  to  the  real  nature  of  God,  and,  if  held  as  directly 
truelbonceming  Him,  would  land  us  in  serious  error.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do 
with  them  ?  or  how  are  we  to  make  use  of  them  so  as  to  reap  the  benefit  they 
are  designed  to  convey  to  us  ?  To  these  questions  we  can  see  no  satisfactoiy 
answer  without  a  resort  to  the  distinction  between  speculative  and  regnlatiTe 
knowledge.  Even  if  we  adopt,  as  sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  such  repre- 
sentations, the  rule  so  tersely  expressed  by  Aquinas,  Affectus  in  Deo  denotat 
effecttm/  that  is,  when  human  affections  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  meaning  is, 
that  He  will  deal  with  us  practically  as  one  having  such  affections  would  deal ; 
that  is,  he  will  punish  when  he  is  said  to  be  anery,  will  not  inflict  what  has 
been  threatened  or  give  what  has  been  promised,  where  he  is  said  to  repent, 
and  so  forth ;  it  is  only  by  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  spe- 
culative and  regulative  knowledge  that  we  can  justify  our  course.  We  agree, 
however,  with  Mr.  Mansel  that  this  rule  expresses  only  part  of  the  truth,  and 
that,  over  and  above  the  effect,  there  is  also  indicated  by  these  representations 
something  in  God  that  is  analogous  to  those  qualities  and  affections  in  us  which 
they  express,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  designed  to  have  an  influence  on  oar 
feelings  and  conduct  as  his  creatures.  In  this  case  it  becomes  still  more  evi- 
dent that  we  have  received  what  we  may  use  as  a  regulative  principle,  though 
we  cannot  construe  it  as  a  speculative  truth.  Under  the  former  aspect  the 
revelation  is  clear  and  intelligible ;  under  the  latter  there  still  remains  the  im- 
penetrable veil  of  those  clouds  and  that  darkness  which  are  around  God's  throne. 
To  this  distinction,  then,  we  must  hold  that  God  himself  has  implicitly  given  his 
sanction  by  employing  a  method  of  representation  in  his  Word  which  necessi- 
tates our  having  resort  to  it  in  order  justly  to  apprehend  and  use  his  teach- 
ings. 

Our  portion  in  this  present  life  is  thus  to  see  divine  things  only  through  a 
mirror  in  an  enigmaf^*  beholding  not  the  reality  itself,  but  only  the  reflection  of 
it  through  the  medium  of  revelation,  and  that  in  such  a  form  as  to  puzzle  the 
natural  reason.  Still  we  do  see,  and  for  this  we  should  be  grateful.  Nor  should 
we  forbear  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  good  for  us  in  our  present  state  thus  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  our  faith  amid  speculative  difficulties.  In  the  great  variety  of 
religious  situations,"  says  Butler,  in  which  men  are  placed,  what  constitutes, 
what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation,  in  all  senses,  of  some 
persons,  majr  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved  ; 
and  their  pnncipal  and  distinguished  trial  may  be  how  they  will  behave  under 
and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties."*  What  Butler  thus  asserts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  evidences  of  religion  may  be  extended  to  the  substance  of  religion, 
and  what  he  hypothetically  says  of  some  may,  we  think,  be  positively  affirmed 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  as  religious  beings :  it  is  good  and  profitable 


/  Svmma^  p.  i.,  qu.  2,  art.  2. 
«"  SI  iffAitrpov  iv  tdvlyfjuxri.    1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
*  Analogy^  part  ii.  ch.  6. 
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for  OS,  as  a  part  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  discipline,  that  we  should  encounter 
many  things  to  be  believed  which  are  yet  hard  to  be  understood,  and  many 
which  are  not  to  be  understood  at  all,  in  the  substance  of  divine  truth.  It  is 
not  for  our  welfare  that  our  religion  should  be  too  easy  for  us,  or  that  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  it  free  of  all  speculative  difficulties.  We  need  to  be  trained  to 
resist  doubt,  just  as  we  need  to  be  trained  to  resist  evil.  It  may  be  otherwise 
with  us  in  that  higher  and  more  periect  state  for  which  this  disciplinary  scene 
is  intended  to  prepare  us,  when,  as  Mr.  Mansel  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  the 
light  which  now  gleams  in  restless  flashes  from  the  ruffled  waters  of  tiie  human 
soul,  will  settle  into  the  steadfast  image  of  God's  face  shining  on  its  unbroken 
surface."  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so ;  but  for  our  present 
state  another  method  of  treatment  is  necessary ;  doubt  and  difficulty  must  needs 
encompass  us  as  we  pursue  our  upward  path,  and  we  have  to  be  prepared  for 
the  inheritance  of  light  by  passing  througn  the  perplexities  of  an  intermediate 
twiliffht. — British  Quarterly  Review, 

We  have  done  our  best  to  explain  why  we  utterly  disavow  Mr.  MansePs  inter- 
pretation of  Eevelation,  as  a  message  intended  to  regulate  human  practice  without 
unfolding  the  realities  of  the  divine  mind.    It  is  a  less  easy  task,  but  not  less  a 
duty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  gravelv  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  such  an 
interpretation,  to  give  some  exposition  of  the  deeper  meaning  which  the  fact  of 
revelation  assumes  to  their  own  minds.  We  hold  that  it  is  an  unveiling  of  the  very 
character  and  life  of  the  eternal  God ;  and  an  unveiling,  of  course,  to  a  nature 
which  is  capable  of  beholding  Him.    It  is  not,  in  our  belief,  an  overclouding  of 
divine  light  to  suit  it  for  the  dimness  of  human  vision,  but  a  purification  of  the 
human  vision  from  the  weakness  and  disease  which  render  it  liable  to  be  dazzled 
and  blinded  by  the  divine  light.  It  is,  in  short,  the  history  of  the  awakening,  puri- 
f^'ing,  and  answering  of  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit  for  a  direct  knowledge 
of  Him.    It  proceeds  from  God,  and  not  from  man.   The  cloud  which  is  on  the 
human  heart  and  reason  can  only  be  gradually  dispersed  by  the  divine  love ;  no 
restless  strainine  of  turbid  human  aspiration  can  wring  from  the  silent  skies  that 
knowledge  which  yet  every  human  being  is  formed  to  attain.  Coming  from  God, 
this  method,  this  "  education  of  the  human  race,"  as  Lessing  truly  termed  Re- 
velation, has  been  unfolded  with  the  unfolding  capacity  of  the  creatures  he  was 
educating  to  know  him.  Its  significance  cannot  be  confined  to  any  special  series 
of  histoncal  facts ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  divine  government  of  the  Jewish  race 
was  meant  to  bring  out,  and  did  bring  out,  more  distinctly  the  personality  of 
Grod,  while  the  history  of  other  races  brings  out  more  clearly  the  divine  capaci- 
ties of  man.   Hence  the  cooperation  of  different  nations  was  requisite  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  revelation.  Centuries  were  required  for  the  complete  evolution 
even  of  that  special  Jewish  history  that  was  selected  to  testify  to  the  righteous 
will  and  defined  spiritual  character  of  the  Creator.    Centuries  on  centuries  will 
be  required  to  discipline  fully  the  human  faculties  that  are  to  grow  into  the  faith 
thus  prepared  for  them.    The  blindness  of  the  greatest  men,  of  the  highest 
races,  of  wide  continents,  cannot  shake  our  faith  that  this  purpose  will  be  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  term  of  an  earthly  life  is  adequate  at  best  for  its  conscious  com- 
mencement, and  only  under  special  conditions  even  for  that;  nor  are  there 
wanting  indications  that  both  in  the  case  of  men  and  nations  the  longest  training, 
and  the  dreariest  periods  of  abeyance  of  spiritual  life,  are  often  preparations  for 
its  fullest  growth.    By  tedious  discipline,  by  slow  Providence,  b^  inspirations 
addressed  to  the  seeking  intellect  of  the  philosopher,  to  the  yearning  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,  to  the  ardent  piety  of  the  prophet,  to  the  common  reason  and 
conscience  of  all  men,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  all  wisdom  in  the  Son  of  God's 
life  on  earth,  has  the  Divine  Spirit  sought  to  drive  away  the  mists  that  dim  our 
human  vision.    Through  its  wants  and  powers  alike  human  nature  has  been 
taught  to  know  God.     Its  every  power  nas  been  haunted  by  a  want  till  the 
power  was  referred  to  its  divine  source,  its  very  wants  have  become  powers 
when  they  have  turned  to  their  divine  object.    If  this,  then,  and  nothing  short 
of  this,  be  revelation,  a  living  and  direct  unfolding  of  that  divine  mind  in  which, 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  we  "  live  and  move  and  have  our  being," — an 
eternal  growth  in  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  life, — we  ought  not  to  rest 
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satisfied  with  shewing  that  Mr.  Mansel's  reasons  for  disputing  the  possibility  of 
such  a  wonderful  truth  are  unsound, — ^we  ought  also  to  shew  by  what  criteria 
we  ludge  that  this  is  the  actual  fact,  the  great  reality,  on  which  all  our  love  of 
truth  and  knowledge  rests. 

The  first  stage  in  any  revelation  must  be,  one  would  suppose,  the  dawning 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  veil  *^  on  the  heart "  of  man,  and  that  there  is  a  life 
unmanifested  behind  it.  In  Mr.  MansePs,  as  in  our  view,  this  is  a  knowledge 
which  can  be  gained  by  man ;  but  he  makes  it  the  final  triumph  of  human  faith 
and  philosophy  to  recognize  and  acquiesce  in  it ;  while  we  hold  it  to  be  the  very 
first  lesson  of  the  personal  conscience,  the  very  first  purpose  of  that  external 
discipline  which  was  intended  to  engrave  the  divine  personality  on  Jewish 
history,  to  teach  that  such  a  doud  may  ever  threaten  the  mind  and  conscience, 
but  that  it  con  he  dispersed. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  first  lesson  of  the  human  conscience,  the  first  truth 
impressed  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  but  this,  that  a  presence  besets  man  behind 
and  before,  which  he  cannot  evade,  and  which  is  ever  giving  new  meanings  to 
his  thoughts,  new  direction  to  his  aims,  new  depth  to  his  hopes,  new  terror  to 
his  sins?  Where,  then,  if  this  haunting  presence  be  so  overpowering,  if  it 
follow  us  as  it  followed  the  deepest  minds  among  the  Jewish  people,  till  it  seem 
almost  intolerable, — ^where  is  the  darkness  and  the  veil  which  revelation  implies? 
Just  in  the  fact  that  this  presence  does  seem  intolerable ;  that  it  is  so  far  apart 
from  that  of  man,  that,  like  a  dividing  sword,  it  makes  his  spirit  start ;  that  he 
seeks  to  escape,  and  is,  in  fact,  reaSy  able  to  resist  it ;  that  he  can  so  easily 
case-harden  his  spirit  against  the  supernatural  ^in ;  that  instead  of  opening  his 
mind  to  receive  this  painfully-tasking  life  that  is  not  his  own,  he  can  so  easily, 
for  a  time  at  least,  set  up  in  its  place  an  idol  carved  out  of  his  own  nature,  or 
something  even  more  passive  than  his  own  nature,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
disturb  his  dream  of  rest.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  first  stage  or  act  of  revelation, 
whether  in  the  individual  conscience,  or  in  that  special  history  which  is  intended 
to  reveal  the  conflicts  between  the  heart  of  a  nation  and  the  God  who  rules  it. 
It  is  the  discovery  of  a  presence  too  pure,  too  great,  too  piercing  for  the  natural 
life  of  man, — ^the  effort  of  the  mind,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  its  own  level  and  disregard  this  presence, — ^the  knowledge  that^  this 
must  end  in  sinking  below  its  own  level, — the  actual  trial  and  experience  that 
it  is  so, — ^the  reiterated  pain  and  awe  of  a  new  intrusion  of  the  supernatural 
light, — the  reiterated  effort  to  *^  adapt "  that  light  to  human  forms  and  likings, 
-—the  reiterated  idolatry  which  all  such  adaptations  imply,  whether  physical,  as 
in  the  Jewish  times,  or  intellectual,  as  in  our  own, — and  the  reiterated  shame  of 
fresh  degradation.  If  this  be,  as,  we  believe,  the  human  conscience  testifies, 
whether  as  embodied  in  the  typical  history  of  the  Jews,  or  in  the  individual 
mind,  the  first  stage  in  that  discovery  which  we  call  Revelation,  what  becomes 
of  Mr.  Mansel's  theory,  that  Revelation  is  the  adaptation  "  of  the  '^infinite" 
to  the  "  finite,"  of  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect,  of  the  absolute  morality  to  the 
poor  capacities  of  a  sinful  being  ?  If  so, — why  this  craving  of  the  nature  to  be 
let  alone,  this  starting  as  at  the  touch  of  a  flame  too  vivid  for  it, — this  com- 
fort in  circumscribing,  or  fancying  that  we  can  circumscribe,  the  living  God  in 
some  human  image  or  form  of  thought,  and  worshipping  that  by  way  of  evading 
the  reality  ?  Does  the  human  spirit  ever  quail  thus  before  a  mere  notion  ?  If 
God  himself  is  inaccessible  to  knowledge,  should  not  we  find  it  extremely  easy 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  any  abstract  or  ideal  conception  of  him  ?  It  is  the  living 
touch  of  righteousness,  even  though  human  only,  that  makes  us  shrink ;  not 
the  idea  of  righteousness,  which,  as  all  theologies  testify,  is  found  pliant  enough. 
But  if  it  be  a  righteous  life  and  will,  not  merely  the  idea  or  idol  of  a  righteous 
life  and  will,  that  stirs  human  nature  thus  deeply,  and  finds  us,  as  it  found  the 
Jews,  afraid  to  welcome  it,  awe-struck  at  the  chasm  which  divides  us  from  it, 
fearful  to  sarrender  ourselves  to  its  guidance,  ready  to  adapt  it  in  any  way  to  us, 
unready  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it,— if,  we  say,  we  know  it  to  be  a  Umng  will  that 
thus  checks,  urges,  and  besets  us,  Mr.  Mansel's  theory  as  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  knowledge  would  scarcely  induce  him  to  deny  that  it  is  God  himself; 
for  there  is  nothing  in  his  theory  which  is  not  almost  as  much  contradicted  by 


hotiness  as  by  direct  converse  with  God. — National  Meview. 

The  argument  of  the  work  is  based  upon  the  great  principle  enunciated  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  which  contains  in  itself  a  refutation  of  the  whole 
school  of  Grerman  sophists,  to  wit:  *^the  unconditioned  is  incognizable  and 
inconceivable ;  its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  conditioned,  which  last  can 
alone  be  but  partially  known  or  conceived." 

We  have  said  that  these  German  philosophers  are  self-contradictory.  Even 
Tennemann  thus  speaks  of  the  results  which  his  countrymen  have  already 
reached :  The  vast  variety  q{  contradictory  attempts,  destructive  of  each  other, 
to  which  the  spirit  of  philosophical  research  has,  .in  modem  times,  given  birth, 
may  appear  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  cause  itself,  and  to  discourage  the  very 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  proposed  by  the 
discovery  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  based  on  firm  and  immutable  principles. 
The  critical  system  itsdf  has  faOea  to  cheeky  as  it  undertook  to  do,  the  daring 
flight  of  specmation,  or  to  disarm  scepticism;  cmd  has  had  the  effect  of  affording 
them  renewed  strenath  and  more  lofty  pretensions."  Some  of  our  best  American 
scholars,  who,  in  their  earlier  years,  were  somewhat  taken  with  German  Philo- 
sophy, later  in  life  have  become  thoroughly  sick  of  its  vast  pretensions,  and  its 
almost  utter  fruitlessness ;  but  most  of  all,  of  the  infidel  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  it  is  sure  to  generate.    Its  irov  aroi  is  wrong.    It  starts  with  a  lie 


^  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Notes.  Filling  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  in  fine  type,  the  original  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  of  the 
English,  are  given  in  a  translation,  in  this  American  edition.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently full  to  represent  that  system  of  speculation  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
in  this  country,  which  is  as  blasphemous  as  it  is  insidious,  ana  which  is  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  as  it  conceals  its  designs  under  the  pretentious  garb  of  sanctity, 
philanthropy,  and  learning. 


severe  criticism  in  one  or  two  points,  but  they  do  not  touch  its  main  positions ; 
while  most  of  the  comments  upon  the  book,  which  we  have  seen,  seem  to  us 
rather  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  metaphysical  acumen  of  the  writer,  than  to 
overturn  the  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Mansel  has  planted  himself. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  but  imperfectly  indicated  the  method  of  the 
argument  in  these  Lectures,  and  their  pertinence  and  value.  But  we  would 
not  fail,  in  behalf  of  American  Churchmen,  to  express  to  the  learned  author  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  a  work  so  needful,  and  so  nobly  done.  Its  usefulness 
will  be  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  English  Church ;  as  we  are  exposed, 
even  more  than  our  English  brethren,  to  'the  baleful  influence  of  German 
infidelity ;  while  we  have  fewer  correctives  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  against 
its  poison.  Our  clergy,  and,  we  trust,  multitudes  of  our  laity,  will  read  the 
book,  and  will  be  strengthened  by  it  for  the  great  conflict  of  the  age,  against 
a  proud,  bitter,  infidel,  dogmatizing  Bation^ism,  which  is  eating  out  the 
very  heart  of  our  Religion,  and  which  is  sapping  the  foundation  on  which 
rest  not  only  the  Sacraments  and  Ministry  of  the  (^spel,  but  all  its  most  vital 
Doctrines. — American  Church  Meview. 

The  Bible  Printing  Monopoly, — The  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Queen's  printers'  patent  for  England  and 
Wales,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  right  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  future  grant  of  that  patent,"  have 
simply  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  evidence  adduced  before  them 
during  the  late  session.  They  recommend  their  re-appointment  next  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mr.  Baines,  M.F.  for  Leeds ;  the  other  members 
being  Messrs.  Clive,  Walpole,  Ewart,  Bright,  Selwyn,  Crum  Ewing,  A.  Mills,  F. 
Crossley,  Lefroy,  Lord  B.  Cecil,  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  The  committee  held 
four  sittings.  The  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  one  of  the 
patentees,  Mr.  E.  Besley,  type-founder,  Mr.  Charles  Childs,  printer,  of  Bungay, 
Mr.  B.  Fardon,  of  the  firm  of  Eeed  and  Pardon,  printers,  Mr.  P.  Wame,  of  the 
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publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Boutledge,  the  Eev.  Dr.  CaswaU,  an  American  Epis- 
copal divine,  the  Eev.  C.  Clayton,  M.A.,  tutor  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Mr.  T.  Combe,  superintendent  of  the  printing  of  Bibles  at  the  University  Press, 
Oxford. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  printer,  en- 
gaged by  patent  to  print  "  accurate  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  told 
the  committee  that  the  letters  patent,  which  have  been  held  by  them  for  a  cen- 
tury, will  expire  in  January  next,  1860.  The  rights  of  the  Queen's  printer  are 
co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  universities  quoad  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  says  that  the  Bible  is  sold  at  a  price  unquestionably  cheaper 
than  any  book  in  the  trade  approaching  it  in  bulk,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap 
literature.  The  comparison  "  is  favourable  to  the  Bible  in  every  degree,"  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  restriction  whatever,  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
afl&rms  that  the  Bibles  issued  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  English,  both  as  regards 
accuracy  and  cheapness.  There  are  no  books  at  present  produced  in  the  States 
corresponding  to  our  cheapest  edition.  The  "  Authorized  Edition "  is  in  great 
request  everywhere,  and  generally  commands  the  market  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  The  competition,  according  to  the  Queen's  printer,  is  very  severe  under 
the  present  system,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  monopoly.  The  right  secures 
"  accuracy  and  cheapness  in  the  editions."  The  withdrawal  of  the  patent  would 
induce  the  Queen's  printers  to  consider  very  seriously  what  course  they  would 
take,  but  he  admits  that  they  would  have  great  advantages  over  other  competitors 
by  the  possession  oT  the  types  and  all  the  establishments.  He  thinks,  however, 
his  firm  would  continue  to  print  Bibles.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has  never  seriously 
contemplated  the  step  of  interfering  with  the  Bibles  of  Bagster  and  Arnold, 
Knight,  Matthew  Henry,  T.  Scott,  A.  Clarke,  Cobbin,  and  others.  He  thinks 
Bagster's  edition  by  no  means  equal  to  his  own,  or  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, "  in  point  of  beauty  and  price."  As  regards  accuracy,  he  offers  no  opinion. 
He  admits  that  it  is  very  possible  that  there  have  been  " minor  inaccuracies"  in 
the  Queen's  printers'  Bibles  printed  in  former  years  within  the  existence  even  of 
the  present  patent.  The  marginal  "references"  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
"Authorized"  Bible;  they  received  their  "final"  revision  about  a  century  ago, 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Blayney.  The  law  about  the  printing  of  other  versions 
appears  to  be  rather  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Spottiswoode  says  he  would  not  interfere 
with  any  copy  of  the  Scriptures  distinctly  purporting  to  be  different  firom  the 
Authorized  Version.  Nor  does  he  object  to  Knight's  Pictorial  Bible,  which  does 
profess  to  be  the  Authorized  Version. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Bright.  In 
reply  to  the  former,  he  admitted  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  Scottish  monopoly 
the  price  of  Bibles  had  been  reduced  by  one-half,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  reduction  took  place  "  wholly  in  consequence  of  that  change."  There 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper  and  labour.  There  are  five  firms 
engaged  in  printing  the  Bible  in  Scotland,  whose  issue  is  about  one-seventh  of 
that  of  the  English  patentees.  There  is  no  penalty  in  case  of  any  want  of  accu- 
racy. The  Bible  altered  by  "learned  theologians"  did  not  teke  in  America,  the 
old  Authorized  Version  being  preferred  by  the  public. 

"Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  England  afortioril"  asked  Mr.  Baines.  "If 
the  Bible  printing  were  open  in  this  country,  why  should  the  public  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives,  the  same  love  of  accuracy,  and  the  same  love,  if 
you  like,  of  what  is  old,  and  reject  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
which  is  new?" — "No  doubt  they  would:  but  there  would  be  no  authorized 
editions  then  to  fall  back  upon;  they  fell  back  in  America  upon  the  British 
editions." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  S.'s  evidence  that  Scottish  Bibles  are  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land. Asked  by  Mr.  Bright  whether  any  one  might  print  the  Bible  by  leaving 
out  the  words  "Authorized  Version,"  he  declared  his  incompetence  to  decide 
"  rather  nice  points  of  law."  It  seems  that  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has  a  standard  copy 
of  the  Bible,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  a  standard,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  has  a  standard— all  distinct.   Mr.  Bright  asked — 
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"  May  not  the  Scriptures  which  are  being  circulated  through  the  country  be 
very  different,  at  least  in  punctuation  and  those  minor  matters  ? — I  should  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  difference. 

"  But  you  still  are  of  opinion  that  though  you  are  quite  capable  of  keeping 
the  matter  quite  right  with  three  printers,  if  there  were  thirteen,  some  great 
discrepancy  would  arise  ? — If  the  thing  were  generally  open,  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable, judging  from  such  erperience  as  we  have,  that  errors  might  arise." 

There  are  no  Bible  printers  in  Ireland,  though  the  Queen's  printer  and 
Triniiy  College,  Dublin,  have  the  right.  There  has  never  been  any  misunder- 
standing with  Mr.  Bagster.  Did  not  recollect  having  published  two  catalogues, 
one  in  November,  1840,  the  other  in  February,  1841,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  prices  of  all  the  various  editions  was  Is.  6d.,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  those  in  the  latter  was  91. 14^.  6d. 

The  second  witness  was  Mr.  Besley.  Asked  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  patent 
had  interfered  to  cramp  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  replied : — 

"  Previous  to  the  inquiry  of  1830,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  a 
return  to  the  paper  duty,  and  long  numbered  editions  with  an  almost  certain  sale. 
Bibles  and  Testaments  were  high-priced  books ;  they  are  now  sold  at  a  little  more 
than  half  the  then  price,  but  the  public  have  no  security  whatever  in  this  patent 
against  a  return  to  the  old  s<»le  of  prices,  except  by  some  wholesome  competition 
in  the  usual  way.  I  have  never  been  an  advocate  for  mere  cheapness,  but  am 
anxious  to  see  some  of  the  improvements  of  modern  printing  applied  to  the 
Scriptures.  At  present,  to  my  mind,  the  editions  now  in  general  use  are  the 
most  uncomfortable  books  to  handle  that  can  be  devised ;  from  generation  to 
generation  we  have  the  same  class  of  book,  the  same  awkward  size,  and  the  same 
uninviting  page.  Throw  open  the  trade,  and  the  mechanical  inteUigence  applied 
to  secular  books  will  find  its  way  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  more  attractive  books 
win  be  produced ;  so  that  while  the  patent  affords  the  public  no  protection,  either 
in  price  or  accuracy,  it  deprives  them  of  all  benefit  from  competition  in  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  books  produced." 

Does  not  think  the  correctness  of  the  text  would  be  endangered  by  the  trade 
being  thrown  open.  It  would  be  the  printer's  interest  to  make  the  edition  cor- 
rect. If  incorrect,  a  large  edition  might  be  thrown  on  his  hands.  The  best  pro- 
tection the  public  can  have  will  be  found  in  ordinary  commercial  principles. 
Bagster's  Polyglot  Bibles,  which  are  contraband,  and  liable  to  prosecution  any 
day,  have  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  most  correct  books  extant ;  they  are 
printed  in  seven  or  eight  different  languages,  and  are  appealed  to  by  the  learned 
as  correct  books.  He  thinks  Bibles  may,  under  the  free-trade  system,  be  printed 
even  cheaper  than  at  present.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  abolition  of  the 
patent  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  these : — 

"  My  impression  is,  that  the  abolition  would  be  an  immense  saving  in  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  giving  power  to  the  Queen's  printer  to 
prevent  any  other  person  printing,  except  the  two  universities,  involves  higher 
considerations  than  mere  money  saving ;  by  this  you  obstruct,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  natural  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  render  a  charitable  institution 
necessary,  with  large  funds,  to  effect  that  which,  by  the  abolition  of  that  mono- 
poly, would  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade.  I  think  great  public 
advantages  would  follow  the  introduction  of  new  interests  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  intelligent 
working  man  has  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  Bibles  and  Testaments  marked  with 
the  badge  of  charity ;  mere  price  is  no  objection.  Here  is  a  prospectus  of  a  Bible 
published  in  Glasgow.  I  find  in  my  own  establishment  there  are  forty-two  per- 
sons subscribing  for  this  Bible  6d.  a  week." 

Great  numbers  of  the  Scotch  Bibles  are  being  sold  in  England,  though  they 
are  contraband.   In  his  belief  working  men  want  a  new  sort  of  Bible. 

"  Lord  R.  Montague :  Do  you  not  think,  if  there  were  no  Authorized  Editions, 
that  we  should  have  inaccurate  editions  ? — Not  in  the  least,  you  have  that  risk  at 
present ;  if  I  choose  to  print  an  inaccurate  edition  the  patent  does  not  meddle 
^vith  me. 
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Then  what  would  he  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  patent  ? — It  would 
enable  all  sorts  of  people  to  employ  themselves  in  printing  better  books,  and  we 
should  not  only  have  a  competition  in  prices,  but  in  quality  also. 

So  long  as  they  are  printed  worse  the  patent  does  not  interfere  with  you  ?  It 
only  interferes  with  accurate  books. 

Mr.  Ewing :  I  suppose  you  can  print  the  Authorized  Version,  provided  you 
do  not  say  that  it  is  the  Authorized  Version  ? — ^You  may  do  it,  but  it  is  a  contra- 
band trade;  the  patentees  may  come  down  upon  you,  and  apply  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  an  injunction^  although  you  do  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Bright :  Would  that  risk  deter  printers  from  investing  Ainds  in  the  busi- 
ness of  printing  Bibles? — ^I  think  it  would  deter  persons  like  myself;  I  should 
not  like  to  be  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  I  think  it  would  deter  a  great 
many  men  with  large  establishments  going  into  the  trade. 

You  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  whi&  is  not  convenient,  and  which  has  not 
undergone  the  improvements  which  are  introduceable  in  other  publications ;  do 
you  not  think  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  improvements  in  Bibles  of  late 
years  P — A  great  many,  but  they  still  want  the  spur  of  competition ;  I  am  sure 
that,  if  this  patent  were  thrown  open  I  could  inake  some  better  books,  and  I 
should  like  to  try." 

Thinks  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  would  be 
stimulated.  For  instance,  the  publishers  of  the  Glasgow  Bible  canvass  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Thinks  also  that  the  reprinting  of  the  Bible  would 
transfer  some  portion  of  the  supply  from  the  eleemosynary  assistance  of  the  Bible 
Societies  to  the  independent  purchases  of  the  working  daiMes.  *  Mr.  Besley  shewed 
why,  in  his  belief,  printers  could  bring  out  the  Bible  very  cheaply : — 

**  There  are  a  great  number  of  printing-offices  in  London  wMoh  occasionally 
are  subject  to  very  considerable  variations,  and  great  slackness  occasionally.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  those  lai^  employers  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
investing  a  little  capital,  so  as  to  keep  their  workmen  employed," 

For  himself,  he  would  not  attempt  to  get  up  any  of  the  cheap  (such  as  the 
tenpenny)  editions.  Some  of  the  other  Bibles  are  not  cheap  by  any  means. 

The  third  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Charles  Childs,  of  Bungay,  who  was, 
with  his  late  father,  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  Mr.  Hume's  com- 
mittee in  1837,  which  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Bible  monopoly  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Childs  is  largely  engi^ed  in  printing  for  some  of  the  leading 
London  publishers.  The  evidence  he  gave  was  very  el^rate  and  valuable.  We 
can  only  indicate  its  salient  features.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  Sootoh  patent, 
he  believed  the  English  patentees  bad  not  adopted  tiiose  economical  means  which 
printers  subject  to  competition  do  adopt,  and  which  they  have  themselves  since 
adopted.  In  March,  1838,  the  English  privileged  printers  reduced  the  price  of 
some  of  their  Bibles  some  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  rate  which  his  father,  seven 
years  previous,  had  declared  they  might  be  printed  at  The  reduction  of  fifty-five 
per  oent.  upon  the  aggregate  made  by  the  English  patentees  was  made,  not  gra- 
dually, but  within  three  months,  and  exactly  when  the  Scottish  competition  was 
set  up.  If  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  thinks  there  would  be  much  greater 
flompetition  by  the  great  London  printers,  such  especially  as  are  slack  during  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year.  Tbsy  would  be  satisfied  with  no  more  than  thdr 
outlay. 

"^Chairman:  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  together  thdr  establishment  of 
skilled  workmen,  they  would  employ  them,  even  although  they  got  no  profit  at 
all  ? — I  think  the  means  of  keeping  them  together,  they  having  a  certain  return 
of  thor  outlay,  would  aflford  a  lai^  benefit,  equivalent  to  a  large  profit,  to  the 
London  printers. 

Mr.  Bright:  Tou  consider  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could 
save  their  expenses  ?— Yes,  if  they  saved  tfadr  expensos.  Every  Manchester 
manufiMsturer  knows  perfectly  wdl  what  that  means." 

Did  not  believe  the  restriction  had  t»ided  to  proDioto  He 
quoted  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  in  1831,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Blayney's— the  standard  edition — ^was  fiill  of  inaccuracies. 
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For  instance,  "  thy  ohildren  "  was  printed  for  "  their  children,"  "  as  sorrows  are 
in  the  hand  "  for  "  as  arrows  are  in  the  hand  "  In  one  edition,  part  of  a  passage 
was  entirely  left  out.  Mr.  Oflfor,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  suhject, 
had  never  seen  one  Bible  that  was  correct.  The  most  correct  he  (Mr.  O.)  had 
ever  seen  were  those  of  Pasham,  an  unauthorized  printer,  and  an  Edinburgh 
edition  of  1811.  In  one  Bible,  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  Oflfor's  found  upwards  of 
12,000  errors,  receiving  10^.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  trouble. 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Bibles  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  beautiful,  or  the  most  accurate,  are  MackUn's,  Baskerville*s,  Heptinstall's, 
Ritchie's,  and  Bowyer's.   All  these  persons  were  unauthorized  printers. 

"  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  Bible  which  has  the  reputation 
amongst  Bible  collectors  of  comparatively  modern  date,  of  being  very  beautiful 
or  very  accurate,  which  was  printed  by  the  authorized  printers." 

The  Cambridge  standard  editions  had  been  found  in  his  establishment  full  of 
errors  and  variations.  Beheved  the  Bibles  up  to  1826  "  were  the  most  inaccurate 
books  in  existence."  The  increased  accuracy  since  1837  was  owing  partly  to  the 
public  attention  given  to  the  subject,  and  partly  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the 
privileged  printers  in  consequence  of  increased  competition. 

"Mr.  Bright:  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  result,  as  to  accuracy,  from 
throwing  open  the  patent  ? — Mr.  Spottiswoode  stated  on  Thursday,  with  great 
aoeuraoy  and  propriety,  and,  as  I  conceived,  thereby  throwing  overboard  any  im- 
pression that  the  patent  itself  imposed  penalties,  that  the  character  of  the  printers 
was  ultimately  the  great  security  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  Now,  I  am  per- 
fectly assured  that,  if  the  printing  of  the  Bible  were  thrown  open,  none  but 
large  printers,  who  have  large  capital,  and  who  have  the  best  machinery,  and 
altogether  the  best  means  of  competing,  would  venture  to  print  Bibles.  I  believe 
the  price  would  be  so  low  that  no  one  would  venture  to  go  into  the  trade  in  the 
hope  of  any  considerable  profit,  or  even  of  a  chance  of  return,  unless  prepared 
with  every  possible  means  of  practising  economy.  This  being  the  case,  the 
character  of  such  printers  would  be  as  important  to  them  as  that  of  the  present 
privileged  printers,  because  it  is,  I  think,  perfectly  certain  that  if  a  Bible,  with  a 
printer's  name  attached  to  it,  came  to  be  known  to  be  inaccurate,  no  Bible,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  would  ever  again  be  tolerated  in  this  country,  so  great  do  I 
beheve  the  public  vigilance  to  be  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lee  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  Mr.  Offor,  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen 
sunilarly  situated,  stated,  that  if  the  printing  of  Bibles  were  thrown  open,  he 
believed  that  there  were  persons  who  would  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  immaculate  editions, of  the  Scriptures." 

Did  not  think  small  printers  would  embark  in  the  trade.  It  costs  as  much  to 
print  a  correct  as  an  inaccurate  Bible.  Believes  there  are  a  dozen  printers  in 
London  who  would  turn  out  accurate  Bibles. 

"  Mr.  Bright :  Something  was  said  I  think  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  about  the 
printing  of  the  Bible  in  the  United  States :  can  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
that  subject  ? — ^Evidence  was  given  in  1831  and  in  1837  upon  the  subject,  but 
that  evidence  is  not  available  now  because  the  facts  are  very  much  altered.  It  is 
quite  true  that  English  Bibles  are  exported  to  a  large  extent  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  believe  to  a  larger  extent  than  Mr.  Spottiswoode  is  aware  of.  The  reason, 
I  think,  is  very  obvious — that  in  the  United  States  skilled  labour  is  exceedingly 
rare  and  costly.  I  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  this,  that  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  who  went  as  a  lad  from  my  office 
in  1817,  returned  to  this  country  a  man  of  fortune,  and  wishing  to  see  the  old 
place,  he  found  in  our  establishment  a  nimiber  of  workmen  who  were  workmen 
there  when  he  left  thirty-five  years  previously,  and  instead  of  regarding  that  fact 
as  somewhat  creditable  both  to  master  and  workmen,  as  we  should  in  this  country, 
he  spoke  of  it  with  positive  horror,  remarking  that  in  the  United  States  any  man 
who  did  not  become  a  master  in  seven  years,  was  looked  upon  as  a  drunkard  or  an 
imbecile.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  that  skilled  labour  or  work 
depending  upon  minute,  patient,  personal  observation,  should  ever  be  cheap.  It 
is  a  fact  also  that  people  will  not  use  common  shabby  Bibles ;  if  you  give  a  poor 
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person  in  this  country  a  Bible  which  is  badly  bound  and  printed,  he  will  not 
thank  you  for  it ;  and  as  the  people  in  the  United  States  cannot  produce  handsome 
Bibles  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  United  States  is  exceedingly 
low,  it  is  considered  necessary  in  the  United  States  to  import  our  good  Bibles." 

Thought  there  was  "  a  most  nervous  apprehension  in  the  public  mind  about  a 
guarantee  for  accuracy,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  without  one." 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  the  printing  of  the  Bible  were  thrown  open,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  bXH  the  Missionary  Societies, 
and  all  the  institutions  which  are  of  a  benevolent  and  literary  character  would 
themselves  guarantee  the  Bibles  which  they  supply  to  the  public,  having  passed 
them  first  under  their  own  competent  observation,  and  that  no  Bibles  would  be 
sold  in  England  except  those  which  had  the  guarantee  of  some  great  public  body 
possessing  a  high  character." 

Mr.  Childs  went  a  good  deal  into  the  history  of  the  English  patent.  Pay- 
ments had  been  made  in  former  times  by  the  patentees,  but  not  lately.  Believed 
from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  the  patent  was  in  the  first  instance  entirely  and 
exclusively  a  patent  of  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  patentee,  and  not  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever.  There  is  nothing  referring  to  having  a  pure  copy  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thought  that  the  Crown  could  have  had  no  right  to  grant  the  patent. 
Did  not  believe  the  remark  of  the  Scotch  Bible  Board — "we  are  aware  that 
scarcely  any  degree  of  attention  can  secure  an  exact  reprint " — ^was  practically 
true,  and  he  was  borne  out  by  the  privileged  printers  who  say  they  believe  their 
Bibles  to  be  "  absolutely  immaculate."  Hail  printed  Bibles  himself  in  which  only 
one  error  was  discovered.  Believed  the  American  Bible  Society  did  not  abandon 
the  Bibles  they  used  because  of  inaccuracies,  but  because  they  thought  better  to 
adopt  the  English  Authorized  Version,  which  could  be  procured  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land than  America.  Did  not  think  there  has  been  the  same  inaccuracy  since 
1833.  Understood  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  two  universities  to  secure 
complete  harmony  between  the  editions  printed  respectively  by  them. 

"  Mr.  Selwyn :  You  do  not  wish  us  to  believe  that,  in  any  year  since  1833, 
there  have  been  any  such  errors  ? — I  adduced  the  discrepancies  existing  in  those 
two  editions  as  indications  that  the  possession  of  an  exclusive  privilege  does  not 
insure  accuracy. 

I  will  thank  you  to  answer  my  questions,  and  not  to  argue.  In  the  evidence 
you  have  given  respecting  the  inaccuracies  which  you  have  stated  to  exist,  you 
were  referring  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1833,  and  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand  you  as  representing  that  there  are  any  such  inaccuracies  in  the  Bibles 
printed  since  1833  ? — I  expressly  stated  that  those  variations  existed  in  the  editions 
published  in  1833 ;  I  made  no  statement  respecting  Bibles  pubUshed  since  that 
time. 

You  do  not  wish  your  former  evidence  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  any 
Bibles  published  since  that  period  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  was  my  evidence  on  that 
point  given  for  such  a  purpose." 

Only  printers  of  capital  could  keep  the  type  always  set,  or  a  large  stock  of 
stereo-plates.  Did  not  beheve  any  Bibles  would  be  sold  which  had  not  some 
guarantee.  MThun's  Scotch  Bibles  were  sold  in  England,  and  beUeved  others 
were  also  sold  largely. 

Mr.  Pardon,  of  the  firm  of  Reed  and  Pardon,  printers,  was  for  some  time 
manager  at  Messrs.  Bagsters'.  Believed  their  Bibles  to  be  equally  accurate  as 
those  of  the  patentees.   Had  found  blunders  in  Blayney's  Bible : — 

"  Bagsters'  references  are  considered  very  much  superior  to  the  references  in 
the  University  books,  inasmuch  as  the  University  books  contain  a  large  number 
of  repetitions,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  those  repetitions  are  expunged  in 
Bagsters^  and  their  place  filled  up  with  references  which  are  really  explanatory, 
and  are  not,  as  in  Blayney's  in  thousands  of  instances,  merely  verbal ;  they  are 
simply  a  concordance,  instead  of  being  explanatory  of  the  text." 

Bagsters'  Bibles,  although  higher  in  price,  have  an  immense  sale  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superiority  of  the  references.   One  of  the  many  discrepancies  that 
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oooiir  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  common  circulation,  is  the  omission  of  the 
word  " and"  in  the  famous  passage  from  St.  John's  Gospel — " I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  If  twenty  Bibles  were  opened  now,  says  Mr.  Pardon, 
you  would  probably  find  that  one  half  would  omit  the  first and."  The  following 
reply  is  as  smart  as  it  is  conclusive : — 

"  Xiord  Robert  Cecil :  Do  you  say  that  Bagsters*  Bible  sells  more  than  the 
XJniversity  Bible  ? — ^Not  at  all,  because  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Queen's  Printers'  Bibles  are  circulated  amongst  the  humbler  classes. 

Then  how  do  you  ascertain  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  one  over  the  other  ? — 
They  are  most  esteemed  by  the  educated  classes. 

What  test  do  you  use  for  arriving  at  the  opinion  of  the  educated  classes  ? — 
I  ohserve,  for  instance,  that  where  a  testimonial  consisting  of  a  Bible  is  to  be 
given  to  an  individual,  one  of  Bagsters'  is  usually  fixed  upon.  That  is  one. 
You  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  done  in  the  majority  of  cases  ? — Yes." 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  perfection  in  Bible  editions.  The  references 
of  the  patentees'  Bibles  have  never  been  changed  since  the  revision  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Blayney. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  F.  Wame,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Boutledge, 
was  not  of  great  importance,  his  knowledge  of  Bible  printing  appearing  to  be 
scanty  in  the  extreme.  Did  not  in  a  "  trade  "  point  of  view  care  to  do  away  with 
the  monopoly,  but  objected  to  monopolies  as  such.  Could  not  produce  a  Bible  at 
a  lower  price  than  5d.  Does  not  think  it  right  that  Bibles  ma^  be  exported  from 
England  to  Scotland,  and  not  from  Scotland  to  England.  Thinks  free  competi- 
tion the  proper  principle.  There  would  then,  he  thinks,  be  as  much  accuracy  as 
at  present,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  penalty  of  some  kind.  If  small 
publishers  entered  into  the  trade  there  might  be  errors  in  the  Bible.  Thought 
one  or  two  incorrect  editions  might  be  sold  before  the  errors  were  discovered. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Caswall,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  was 
the  next  witness  examined.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  his  evi- 
dence will  be  found  of  general  interest : — 

"  Is  the  Church  connected  with  the  State  in  America  ? — The  Church  is  in  no 
respect  connected  with  the  State,  except  in  so  far  as  its  endowments  are  protected 
by  the  State,  and  inasmuch  as  difficulties  arising  between  its  bishops  and  the 
clergy,  or  the  clergy  and  the  people  with  respect  to  property,  may  sometimes 
come  before  the  civil  courts. 

The  endowments  are  protected  by  the  State  ? — ^The  endowments  are  consider- 
able, and  are  and  have  generally  been  protected  by  the  State,  even  through  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution. 

Sir  Charles  Douglas :  WUi  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  being  protected  by 
the  State  ? — ^For  example.  Queen  Anne  gave  a  portion  of  ground  to  Trinity 
Church,  New  York ;  that  land  has  become  exceedingly  valuable,  and  is  still  the 
endowment  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  although  now  it  is  worth  several 
millions  of  pounds,  on  account  of  a  large  part  of  New  York  standing  upon  that 
ground.    In  1857,  the  value  of  this  property,  as  proved  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  7,090,544  dollars.   Previous  to 
the  American  Revolution  a  quantity  of  land  had  been  given  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.   At  the  time  of  the  American  Keyo- 
lution  that  property  was  confiscated,  but  was  afterwards  recovered  by  an  axstion 
brought  by  the  Church  against  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshure. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu :  The  endowments  are  very  large,  you  say  ?— In  some 
cases  they  are  very  large.  ,     ^  , 

Sir  Charles  Douglas:  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  exp^nafeon  when  you 
say  they  are  protected  by  the  State  ?— The  American  Church  sells  its  property 
and  receives  its  rents  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  it  is  protected  in  its 
property  by  the  State  in  reference  to  its  endowments,  aa  our  endowments  Here 
afe  protected 

Does  it  differ  in  any  respect  from  any  other  church  in  the  United  States  ? — 
^0-  it  does  not  differ  in  that  respect  from  any  other  denomination  of  Chn*>tia.Tis 
m  the  United  States ;  all  are  alike  protected  in  their  endowments. 
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Lord  Robert  Montaga :  What  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  United  States  ? 
— I  should  define  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  general 
Protestantism,  although  there  are  also  many  Eoman  CathoUcs. 

By  Protestantism  do  you  mean  that  which  resembles  the  Church  of  England? 
— I  do  not  mean  by  Protestantism  the  Church  in  America  which  resembles  the 
Church  of  England.   I  include  it,  however,  in  that  term. 

Is  that  Church  which  resembles  the  Church  of  England  the  majority  ?— It  is 
not  the  majority,  and  never  has  been. 

What  is  considered  the  basis  of  American  Protestantism  ? — ^The  Bible  is  con- 
sidered the  basis  of  American  Protestantism. 

What  version  of  the  Bible  ? — The  commonly  received  English  version  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Bible. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  country  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  generally  received  by  all  the  Protestant  sects,  or  only  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians ? — It  is  generally  received  by  ail  the  Protestant  sects,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  common  English  Bible ;  do  you  undwstend 
the  version  of  1611,  as  corrected  by  Dr.  Blayney  ? — I  understand  by  that  the 
version  of  1611,  as  corrected  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  1769." 

The  reason  why  a  standard  has  been  adopted  in  America  is  because  of  the 
errors  that  have  crept  into  the  American  editions.  There  is  no  fixed  super- 
vision in  America,  but  the  American  Bible  Society  exercises  great  influence  in 
regulating  the  standard  of  the  Bible.  It '  has  become  virtually  a  guide.'  Thai 
society  greatly  altered  the  text  of  the  English  edition,  and  made  24,000  correc- 
tions. That  standard  was,  however,  abolished  in  1857,  public  opinion  being 
against  it.  Did  not  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  do  away.with  the  patent.  It 
will  tend  to  introduce  errors  into  our  theology.  Greater  cheapness  can  only  be 
obtained  by  diminishing  the  quality  of  the  paper.  The  English  Authorized  Ver- 
sion is  in  great  request  by  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The 
English  Bibles  are  there  as  cheap  as  the  American.  Thinks  there  may  be  other 
ways  of  insuring  accuracy  besides  the  monopoly,  such  as  a  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion. The  public  feeling  obliged  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  Bible  Society's 
edition,  and  thinks  it  "  not  improbable  "  that  the  same  causes  would  in  England 
operate  to  enforce  the  accuracy  of  editions.  The  chances  here  are  more  favour- 
able than  in  America.  The  closing  part  of  Dr.  Caswall's  evidence  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Chairman :  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent 
to  the  printing  of  the  Bible  being  made  a  monopoly  as  it  is  in  England  ?— It 
would  never  answer  under  American  institutions ;  it  could  not  be ;  the  different 
State  Legislatures  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  it  could  not  be. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  kind  esta- 
blished ilk  the  United  States  ? — I  consider  that  the  greatest  calamity  to  religion 
in  America  would  be  the  interference  of  the  State  with  religious  matters,  or  with 
the  Bible,  in  any  way  whatever,  constituted  as  the  general  government  and  the 
State  governments  at  present  are. 

Lord  Eobert  Montagu : — You  said  it  would  not  be  a  benefit  if  the  State  were 
to  interfere  with  the  Church  in  America  ? — I  said  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to 
the  Church  in  America  if  such  a  State  as  exists  there  interfered  with  the  Church. 

Why  so  ? — The  State  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  irreligious; 
tfxt  instance  the  Mormons.   Here  is  a  Mormon  Bible  (producing  the  same). 

Mr.  Ewart :  Does  not  the  position  of  the  Church  conduce  to  greater  freedom 
of  synodical  action  ? — ^It  does. 

Therefore  the  action  of  the  Church  is  much  freer  than  in  this  country  ?— K 
is  freer,  but  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  that  freedom. 

It  has?  a  greater  power  of  synodical  action  ? — It  has  perfect  freedom  in  syno- 
dical action,  and  in  the  election  of  bishops." 

The  B«v.  C.  G.  Clayton,  tutor  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  thinks  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  patent  for  the  printing  of  Bibles  would  raise  their  price,  and 
cause  them  to  be  far  less  accurate ;  they  are  now  sold  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  at  lOd.  and  9d.,  while  New  Testaments  may  be  had  for  4d.  Doc- 
trinal errors,  too,  might  creep  in,  if  the  trade  was  thrown  oj»en.   Mr.  Clayton 
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thinks  free  oompetition,  as  a  general  rule,  an  advantage ;  but  he  will  not  allow  it 
as  regards  the  printing  of  Bibles.  In  this  case  cheapness  and  goodness  are  best 
promoted  by  monopoly.  PubUc  opinion  is  so  alive  that  public  agitation  would 
prevent  tlie  patentees  from  combining  to  raise  the  price  of  Bibles,  though  they 
have  the  power. 

The  Chairman :  You  think  that  public  opinion  is  a  valuable  check  P — ^Upon 
this  monopoly. 

Do  you  not  think  that  pubUc  opinion  would  be  a  very  valuable  check  also  in 
regard  to  accuracy  H — ^Not  if  the  Bible  were  very  widely  published  by  small  irre- 
sponsible publishers. 

Supposing  that  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published  at  the  same  prioe  with 
the  imprimatur  of  some  great  learned  body  connected  with  the  State  Church  or 
otherwise^  such  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  do  you  not  think  that 
these  edil^ons  would  sell  in  preference  to  editions  which  had  it  not  P — I  think  not 
with  the  poor. 

Would  not  the  booksellers  be  aware  of  the  superior  value  of  one  edition  over 
another  ? — I  think  as  a  rule  they  would  sell  that  which  produced  the  great^t 
amount  of  profit,  irrespective  of  accuracy. 

Would  they  get  more  profit  out  of  an  inaccurate  edition  than  they  would  out 
of  an  accurate  edition  P — ^It  might  be  so. 

Is  it  probable  ? — I  think  so. 

For  what  reason  P — If  less  care  be  bestowed  on  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  correcting  the  press,  the  expense  of  the  book  would  be  less." 

Mr.  Clayton's  reasoning  is  peculiar.  If  the  restriction  were  abolished  he 
thinks  that  the  worloiig-man  would  buy  anything  that  was  offered  to  him,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Clayton  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  supposing  "  a 
real  improvement"  were  suggested  by  some  scholar  in  the  translation  of  any 
word  in  Oxford  and  Cambri(^ge  Bibles  it  would  not  be  introduced. 

The  last  person  examined  was  Mr.  T.  Coombe,  superintendent  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  The  University  never  make  any  alteration  in  their  Bibles,  but 
offer  a  guinea  for  every  error  discovered  in  any  of  their  books.  The  reward  has 
only  been  paid  three  times  in  twenty  years.  Thinks  the  Bible  the  most  difficult 
book  in  the  world  to  print  correctly.  BeUeves  it  to  be  the  cheapest  printed  book 
in  the  world.  Prefers  Blayne/s  references  to  Bagsters' — ^they  are  much  longer. 
The  witness  was  closely  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Chairman,  as  the 
following  will  shew : — 

"  Mr.  Bright :  If  Dr.  Blayney  was  so  much  in  error  in  the  text,  wrong  in  the 
capitals,  wrong  in  the  doctrine,  wrong  everywhere,  according  to  your  statement, 
how  happens  it  that  he  was  right  in  all  his  references  P— Dr.  Blayney's  text  was 
an  incorrectly  printed  text,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  made  any  violent  altera- 
tions in  the  text.  He  altered  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  and  made  considerable 
alterations  in  many  of  them,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Caswell,  many  of  them 
contained  positive  points  of  doctrine. 

If  Dr.  Blayney  took  sudi  hberties  with  his  edition,  how  comes  it  that  you 
rely  entirely  upon  his  references  ? — The  references  are  found  quite  correct ;  T  do 
not  see  that  he  could  introduce  doctrine  or  anything  of  that  sort  into  the  refer« 
ences ;  he  merely  added  to  them,  and  made  them  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  before,  and  they  are  considered  the  most  correct  series  of  references  we  liSLve 
ever  had." 

Thought  the  greater  reductions  m  price  "  arose  almost  entirely  "  from  dieaipex 
paper,  etc.   Afterwards,  when  pressed  by  Mr.  Baines,  he  said  he  thought  xt  «  oxie 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  reduction."   But  it  was  before  his  time.    C^omd.  not 
say  what  proportion  of  Bibles  were  printed  in  England.   Has  no  oomnaunica.ti.ou 
mth  the  Queen's  Printer  whatever,  but  has  generally  foUowed  his  reduotxoxi  in 
price.  If  the  prices  were  reduced  suddenly  thinks  it  a  proof  rather  ot  toad,  xna- 
nagement  than  of  exorbitant  profits.   If  the  trade  were  thrown  open  shorad.  pro- 
^bly  continue  to  print  Bibles.   They  would  start  afresh  with  a  oertam  prestige. 
No  doubt  the  leading  societies  would  be  on  the  watch  to  g^^^^.^^f  *  "^^^^^^ 
editions.  Incorrect  books  would  however  be  sold.    « It  might  take  yeairs  to  dis- 
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cover  them."  As  a  specimen  of  the  tact  of  the  Chairman  in  eliciting  the  truth 
we  may  make  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence : — 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland,  as  compared 
with  those  issued  from  your  own  press  ?— So  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  think  we 
print  more  than  twice  the  number  of  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland  altogether. 

You  mean  by  all  the  printers  in  Scotland  taken  together  ? — ^Yes ;  the  yearly 
average  of  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland,  from  1850  to  1854,  was  183,000;  whereas 
we  print  yearly  between  400,000  and  500,000  ourselves. 

Chairman :  Do  you  know  the  average  in  Scotland  from  1854  to  1858  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not ;  they  do  not  give  it  in  their  report. 

Look  at  this  report,  which  has  just  been  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— According  to  this  document  it  appears  that  the  yearly  average,  from  January 
1854  to  January  1858,  was  250,000 ;  that  is  rather  an  increase. 

It  is  a  considerable  increase,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Selwyn :  Is  it  not  very  much  less  than  the  number  issued  from  your 
press  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  say  we  print,  probably,  double  the  number. 

Chairman :  Are  you  aware  of  the  comparative  population  of  Scotland  and 
England  ? — I  am  not. 

If  you  found  that  the  population  of  Scotland  was  only  about  a  sixth  of  the 
X>opulation  of  England,  the  fact  you  mention  would  be  less  surprising  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  womd,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  the  250,000  Bibles  printed  in 
those  four  years  in  Scotland  were  used  by  the  Scotch  people ;  I  dare  say  that 
many  were  sold  in  America  and  in  England. 

You  do  not  consider  that  all  your  Bibles  are  sold  in  England  ? — ^No. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  were  sold  in  Scotland  ? — Some  were  sold  in  Scotland. 

Do  you  think  it  just  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  supply  the  people  of  Scot- 
land with  Bibles,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  supply  England  with 
Bibles  ? — They  do  supply  us. 

They  cannot  by  law  ? — They  are  not  prevented. 

You  are  aware  that  the  patent  allows  the  Queen's  printer  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  Bibles  from  Scotland  ? — But  he  does  not. 

Supposing  that  were  enforced,  would  that  be  just  ? — That  is  a  point  which  I 
do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  answer ;  it  involves  a  great  many  considerations. 

The  Vaiiccm  Codex. — A  very  able  and  searching  paper  on  the  above  celebrated 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  has  lately  appeared  in  THtan^  a  monthly 
magazine,  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan."  Such  is  the  importance  of  the 
article  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  transfer  it  to  our  own  pages ;  but  as  this 
is  not  permitted,  we  take  leave  to  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  Its  supposed  Sesemhlance  to  a  Herculaneam  MS. — ^Professor  Hug,  in  his 
description  of  the  MS.,  avers  that  Winckelmann,  desirous  of  giving  a  correct  idea 
to  scholars  at  home  of  the  character  of  the  MSS.  first  unrolled  at  Herculaneum, 
referred  them  to  the  celebrated  Vatican  Codex  as  that  which  possessed  the  most 
marked  resemblance  to  them.  *  Doctis  hominibus  optimum  consilium  imx>ertiri 
sibi  videbatur,  quandoquidem  desiderarent  efformare  animo  quandam  effigiem 
characterum  Herculanienaium  tum  quod  magnitudinem,  tum  quod  figuram,  cum 
eos  ad  Bibliothecse  Yaticanse  Codicem  celeberrimum  remitteret,  utpote  cujus 
summa  cum  illis  similitude  intercederet.'  That  opinion  is  quot^  by  Hug  from 
a  work  now  a  hundred  years  old,  published  at  Dresden  in  1762,  and  tlurough 
Hug  it  has  wended  its  way  into  all  lands,  and  established  itself  as  it  would  seem 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  minds  as  an  indisputable  fact.  Hug  himself  adopted  it 
and  put  it  out  in  two  forms ;  that  of  his  Latin  Essay,  1809,  and  that  of  his 
Efdeitv/ng  of  a  later  date,  saying  in  the  former,  *  Character,  quod  aiunt,  exacte 
quadratus  est,  majusculus  et  simillimus  illi,  qui  in  voluminibus  conspicitur  ex 
Herculanensi  strage  protractis and-  in  the  latter — we  quote  from  the  fourth 
edition — *  Mit  den  einfachsten  und  Schonsten,  uberall  gleichf  ormigen  vierechigen, 
Buchslaben  geschrieben  welche  kaum  bemerklich  grosser  als  die  schriftzUge  des 
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Fhilodemus  irept  fiavaueris  der  ersten  aus  den  aufgewickelten  herkulanisohen 
BoUen/  This  is  reproduced  by  sundry  writers  after  him  in  the  shape  of  'a 
beautiAil  uncial  character,  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  treatise  of  Philode- 
mus  *  'The  letters  are  a  shade  larger  than  those  in  the  MS.  of  Fhilodemus 
ir€pi  fiovffiKTis,  the  first  of  the  Heroulaneum  rolls  which  was  unfolded/  till  at  last 
it  has  effloresced  in  the  imaginative  sorites  of  Dr.  Tregelles : — '  The  antiquity  of 
the  MS.  is  shewn  by  its  paleographio  peculiarities,  the  letters  even  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  those  found  in  the  Herculanean  rolls ;  the  form  of  the  book ; 
the  six  columns  at  each  opening  resembling  in  appearance,  not  a  little,  a  portion 
of  a  rolled  book ;  the  uniformity  of  the  letters ;  and  the  absence  of  ail  punc- 
tuation.' 

'*  Now  with  regard  to  this  resemblance,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Winckelmann  suggested  it  purely  as  an  aid  to  the  imagination  of 
scholars  who  had  never  seen  a  Herculanean  roll,  that  if  they  looked  at  a  good 
tracing  of  the  great  Vatican  MS.  they  would  have  a  fair  id^  of  its  character 
without  any  suggested  comparison  of  their  relative  antiquities.  With  him  it  was 
merely  a  popular,  not  a  critical  remark,  and  designed  to  bear  no  further  results 
in  bibhcal  or  theological  disquisition.  It  may  s^d,  however,  without  dispute 
on  the  general  ground,  that  all  square  characters,  if  nearly  of  the  same  size,  will 
have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  besides  the  particular  fact  which  we  are 
little  concerned  to  call  in  question,  that  tracings  of  the  two  documents  under  im- 
mediate notice  do  show  sufficient  points  of  similitude.  Dr.  Hug  introduces  the 
casual  remark  of  Winckelmann  as  a  contribution  towards  fixing  the  ancient  date 
of  the  manuscript.  What  so  natural  as  that  documents  written  in  a  similar  hand 
should  have  had  origin  about  the  same  period,  within  a  space  say  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  of  each  other,  a  small  interval  in  comparative  criticism,  and  in  the 
history  of  man  ?  Dr.  Hug  from  his  being  a  Eoman  Catholic  divine  would  have 
no  objection  to  exalt  the  venerable  age  of  any  document  in  possession  of  the 
Papal  See,  a  process  which  would  be  the  natural  result  of  his  ecclesiastical  views 
and  position,  without  any  disparagement  to  his  literary  honesty  or  capacity.  We 
make  no  wilful  reflection  on  either  the  fairness  or  the  judgment  of  this  scholar, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  necessary  bias  of  his  education  and  position,  as 
only  a  proper  deduction  from  the  sum  of  plenary  confidence  in  his  critical  deci- 
sions. We  may  respect  him  personally  as  much  as  any  other  scholar,  but  we 
must  weigh  his  opinions  before  we  can  receive  them  as  indisputable  verdicts  and 
settled  truths. 

"  The  Uncial  Character  no  Decisive  Proof  of  Extreme  Antiquity. — Whatever 
fancy  or  luxury  might  require  in  the  shape  of  capital  or  uncial  letters  for  manu- 
script— ^whatever  weak  eyes,  long  purses,  or  caprice  might  demand,  the  cursive  or 
running  hand  was  common  and  contemporaneous  with  the  more  stately  character. 
Boeckh's  monograph  on  the  subject  is  decisive  (Berlin,  1821).  Capital  letters 
written  hurriecfly  become  cursive  in  the  process ;  but  there  was  also  a  distinct 
current  hand  in  use,  as  different  as  our  Eoman  capitals  from  our  ordinary  letters. 
It  were  absurd  to  deny  this  in  regions  and  ages  wherein  the  Egyptian  triple 
character  was  well  known,  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and  hieratic.  It  were  absurd 
moreover  to  deny  this  in  an  age  in  which  tachygraphy  and  stenography  were  the 
accomplishments  of  the  amanuenses,  private  secretaries,  and  learned  slaves  of 
every  literary  man.  Our  great  lexicographer.  Dr.  Johnson's  experiment  with 
the  boasted  powers  of  a  practised  short-hand  writer,  is  fkmiliar  to  all  readers  of 
Boswell,  but  the  boast  of  the  stenographer  is  vouched  for  as  a  reality  in  the  epi- 
gram of  Martial  :— 

"  Currant  verba  Ucet,  manus  est  velocior  illis 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus." — Notanius,  xiv.,  208. 

"  The  words  are  said  almost  before  he  thought  'em ; 
And  ere  they  quite  are  spoke  the  pen  hath  caught  'em." 

And  Seneca  says  the  same,  that  the  hand  of  the  ready  writer  matches  the  quick- 
ness of  the  tongue.   The  bare  fact  then  of  a  manuscript  being  in  uncials  is  no 
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absolute  proof  that  it  is  older  than  an  old  corsiYe,  it,  on  independent  groands,  a 
venerable  antiquity  may  be  assigned  to  the  text  in  the  running-hand.  The  one 
may  he  as  old  as  the  other  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  writing  bears  on  the 
determination  of  their  respective  ages. 

"  7^  fameied  Betemblamce  of  the  Vatieam  Codex  to  a  Boll  no  proof  of  Ut 
Age, — ^The  maintainers  of  the  antiqui^  of  the  MS.  in  question  seem  to  wish  it 
understood  how  like  a  roll-book  the  Vatican  Codex  is,  in  order  that  the  conceded 
antiquity  of  the  roll  may  invest  the  square  book  with  its  hoar  of  age.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  square  books  in  all  ages  as  well  as 
round  ones,  and  that  the  round  superseded  the  square  in  certain  r^ons  of  the 
earth  for  a  few  centuries,  on  the  ground  of  their  greater  compactness,  neatness, 
portableness,  and  susceptibility  of  ornamentation.  It  must  be  obvious  in  point  of 
fSEM^,  that  the  square  book  preceded  the  round,  inasmuch  as  the  single  papyrus 
leaf  preceded  the  agglutination  of  leaves  into  a  continuous  surface  for  writing, 
and  tiiat  single  skins  of  parchment  were  used  before  the  single  skins  were  sewn 
or  pasted  together  so  as  to  form  a  roll.  It  is  further  certain  that  the  term  codtx 
was  confined  to  the  quad/raima  Uber,  or  square-shaped  book,  while  volwmen,  or  its 
Oreek  equivalent  €lkiifia,  represented  the  roU.  Works  in  parchment  or  skin  so 
commonly  assumed  a  square  form  that  the  word  membrama  came  to  signify  a 
square  volume  and  its  pages,  while  eharta  or  paptfnu  as  r^ularly  represented  the 
scroll.  Martial  is  rich  in  proofs  of  the  tabuhu'  shape  of  parchment  book  and 
page,  as  for  instance  in  his  epigram  on  Yiboil,  xiv.  186 : — 

"  Quam  brevis,  immensum  cepit  membrana  Maronem ! 
Ipsius  Yultus  prima  tabella  gerit." 

"  Maro,  the  mightiest  singer  of  the  age. 
Fills  the  few  inches  of  the  opening  page  !" 

"  Here  the  first  flat  or  page  contains  a  picture  of  the  poet.  In  the  following 
the  folded  (not  rolled)  formation  of  the  book  is  clearly  expressed.  It  is  on  Ovid, 
xiv.  192  :— 

"  Hseo  tibi  multiplici  quie  structa  est  massa  tabella^ 
Carmina  Nasonis  quinque  decemque  gerit.'' 

"  All  the  sweet  songs  that  Ovid  wrote,  the  lover, 
Nestle  within  this  thick  small  booklet's  cover." 

"  The  three  words  in  the  original,  mamfold,  mass,  and  tahUt,  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  structure  of  the  completed  work.  The  sum  of  which  quotations 
and  statement  is  this — ^that  the  enthusiastic  contenders  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Vatican  Codex  expend  their  labour  in  vain  when  they  seek  to  maintain  their  point 
by  approximating  the  MS.  in  shape  and  years  to  the  scroll  class  of  books :  that 
there  never  was  an  exclusive  roll-period  of  bookmaking  antecedent  and  giving 
way  to  a  square  book  period  in  historical  times ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  bolster 
up  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  document  by  declaring  that  it  resembles  a  scroll 
either  in  its  outward  or  its  inward  aspect,  only  has  the  e£fect  of  making  us  doubt 
the  truth  of  statements  which  rest  on  reasons  so  easily  controverted.  Modem 
Persia  presents  a  use  of  square  books  and  rolls  simultaneously,  and  we  have  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  in  its  case  than  in  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Some,  that 
there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  use  of  either  form  of  book  was  exclusive." 

We  must  omit  a  valuable  paragraph  on  The  three  columns  of  text  on  a  page 
no  evidence  of  the  cmtiquity  of  the  MS."  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  still  more 
important  remarks  of  the  author  on  the — 

"  Characteristics  of  the  Codex. — In  the  omission  of  paragraphs  the  Vatican 
MS.  may  be  called  a  compendious  New  Testament,  bearing  resemblance  in  this 
respect  |but  only  partially)  to  the  shorter  edition  of  the  Ignatian  Letters,  or  the 
text  of  J osephus  current  among  the  Jews,  according  to  Naud4.  Allowing  for  a 
considerable  number  of  omissions  from  oversight,  homoeoteleuton,  and  other 
inevitable  causes,  certain  others  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  such  reasons  as  these; 
they  have  been  left  out  on  purpose.   And  hence  arises  the  question :  is  this  a 
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critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  proceeding  ft-om  the  scribe  himself?  or  is 
he  a  copier  of  a  critical  text  already  in  existence,  which  varied  firom  the  text  in 
common  circulation  amongst  the  churches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ?  If 
it  be  really  concluded  to  be  in  either  of  these  senses  a  critiaal  text,  it  can  have  no 
other  value  in  those  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  current  text  of  the  same 
century,  if  that  can  be  ascertained,  than  that  of  expressing  the  individual  opinion 
of  the  transcriber  at  first  or  second  hand. 

"  Now,  our  fixed  idea  is,  that  the  transcriber  is  a  critical  editor  to  a  certain 
extent,  while  in  other  cases  his  omissions  are  unconscious,  his  ignorance  demon- 
strative, and  his  carelessness  extreme.  Of  course  we  do  not  attempt  to  say 
whether  the  chief  characteristic  features  are  ascribable  to  the  present  copyist,  or 
to  the  writer  of  the  exemplar  which  he  followed ;  nor  again,  whether  ignorance 
or  presumption  of  the  later  writer  were  the  leading  features  of  his  work.  Where 
we  travel  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  we  do  regarding  the  authorship  of  the 
Vatican  MS.,  it  behoves  us  to  be  chary  of  assertion,  and  prefer  the  modesty  of 
suggestion  to  the  peremptoriness  of  dogma.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  original  author  of  the  text  it  exhibits  meant  to  exercise  a  criti(»l 
care  in  the  edition  he  issued.  The  whole  style  of  his  handiwork  proclaims  a  curt 
and  compendious  text,  weeding  out  with  unsparing  hand  the  right  and  the  wrong 
ahke.  Omission  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  document,  exclusion  the  rule 
enforced  with  pitiless  uniformity.  The  editor  of  the  original  was  evidently  a  per- 
son enamoured  of  that  'brevity'  which  is  'the  soul  of  wit.*  He  seems  to  have 
taken  a  full  copy  of  the  New  Testament  text  into  his  hands,  and  to  have  ostra- 
cized into  ruthless  banishment  all  that  did  not  suit  his  taste  or  meet  his  views. 
In  this  respect  he  bears  resemblance  to  a  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Record,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  who  epitomized  the  Holy 
Bible  by  cutting  off  every  superfluous  word,  and  every  repetition  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  sacred  volume  in  its  essential  integrity  in  a  volume  of  one-sixth  of  the 
usual  size,  yet  of,  course  stripped  of  the  drapery  of  idiosyncrasy  which  marked 
the  individuality  of  the  sacred  writers. . . .  That  a  fair  general  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  synoptic  character  of  this  MS.  we  may  state  that  on  a  close  and  tolerably 
accurate  calcuktion  made  upon  a  personal  collation  of  Mai's  imprint,  we  are  able 
to  affirm,  that  about  one  twenty-fifth  paH  of  the  whole  New  Testament  is  cut  off 
from  the  reader ,  without  any  pre-intimation  of  the  process  of  excision. 

"  Transpositions  are  another  characteristic  of  the  Vatican  Codex. . . .  We  can 
readily  allow  that  Erasmus,  the  Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Elzevirs  did  tamper  occa- 
sionally with  the  ordo  verhortMn,  with  the  view  of  making  rude  Hellenistic  Greek 
more  musical  to  the  classical  ear ;  but  no  amount  of  concession  on  this  score  could 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  numerous,  startling  and  extravagant  discre- 
pancies of  word-arrangement  in  the  Vatican  MS.  represent  the  true  arrangement 
of  words  in  the  Apostolic  autographs.  In  the  four  Gospels  alone  the  transposi- 
tions amount  to  712,  or  exactly  eight  for  each  chapter  !"  [The  writer  here  refers 
to  about  200  of  these  discrepancies  in  the  single  Gospel  of  Mark  only]. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  here  several  pages  of  most  interesting 
and  valuable  criticism  on  the  numerous  variations  of  this  famous  Codex.  Our 
last  extract  must  be  one  upon  the — 

"  Value  of  the  MS.  in  Biblical  Criticism. — ^Assuming  even  that  it  is  as  ancient 
a  document  as  its  advocates  assert  it  to  be,  and  as  honest  a  representative  of  the 
text  of  its  day  as  we  could  desire,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect 
in  hundreds  of  instances  where  there  is  no  question  of  intention,  it  must  be  used 
with  critical  caution  and  examined  as  a  witness,  not  deferred  to  as  a  judge.  Dr. 
Tregelles  is  one  of  the  prime  advocates  in  modem  days  for  the  authoritative 
adoption  of  its  readings,  and,  true  to  his  principle  of  its  paramount  v^ue,  admits 
into  his  first  chapter  of  Mark  as  many  as  eighty-one  variations  from  the  text  of 
Elzevir  that  are  sanctioned  by  the  Vatican  Codex.  .  . .  Right  sure  are  we  that 
scarcely  one  page  of  his  most  laborious  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  (Bagster's)  if  closely  examined,  would  fail  to  present  the 
editor's  bias  towards  yielding  an  undue  place  in  criticism  to  this  very  old  and 
very  faulty  manuscript.  We  are  fully  aware  how  hard  it  must  be,  in  many  cases. 
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to  decide  where  authorities  seem  pretty  evenly  balanced,  and  how  an  editor 
revising  his  decisions  at  some  later  period,  may  seem  disposed  to  reverse  them 
when  occasion  offers.  We,  too,  are  bound  to  own  that  we  are  conscious  of  tiie 
same  inevitable  bias  in  favour  of  certain  readings  and  authorities,  and  how  prone 
we  are  to  err  in  directions  the  reverse  of  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Tregelles ;  all 
therefore  that  we  urge  is  urged  against  the  learned  gentleman's  results,  not  his 
processes,  and  with  the  most  entire  respect  for  his  ability  and  labours. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  Codex 
may  be  briefly  stated  in  his  own  words : — "  Curiosity  is  now  glutted ;  the  credit 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  now  dead.  Who,  therefore,  will  ever  think  of  pub- 
Ushing  it  again  ?" 

Whitstmday, — Sir,  I  fear  that  many  of  your  readers  must  think  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  name  Whitsunday,  notwithstanding  the  interesting 
letters  you  have  published,  to  be  still  a  contest  of  opposite  probabilities  in  which 
they  must  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  while,  doubtless,  some  boldly  adopt  the 
explanation  of  all  the  talents "  philological,  and  others  in  their  hearts  still 
cling  to  the  time-honoured  explanation  of  Nelson  and  Wheatley.  Enough,  then, 
of  guesses  at  truth  in  this  matter,  and  I  would  not  now  put  pen  to  paper  if  1 
did  not  believe  myself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  true  history  and  meaning  of 
the  word.  In  pointing  this  out,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  say  in  effect  to  your  cor- 
respondents, like  the  chameleon  in  settling  the  dispute  respecting  his  colour, 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong in  other  words,  "  You  have  a  degree  of 
truth  in  your  opposite  opinions,  but  you  are  wrong  in  contradicting  too  flatly  the 
assertions  of  your  opponents."  '*  Pfingsten,  das  liebliche  Fest,"  of  the  Germans 
— our  cousins  in  race,  language,  and  religion — may  have  had  some  effect  in 
making  Whitsunday  so  thoroughljr  a  synonym  of  Pentecost  as  it  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  homily  for  the  day.  Whingsten  and  other  disJectic 
forms  may  also  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  use  of  Whitsun  as  prefixed  to 
tide,  eve,  week,  Monday,  Tuesday ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  Nelson, 
with  Wheatley  and  other  English  ritualists,  is  right  in  deriving  Whitsunday 
from  White  Sunday.  Although  Pentecost  is  used  as  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
name  of  the  day  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  and  Homilies,  there  was  a  vernacular 
use  of  "  White  Sunday  "  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  earliest  date 
assigned  by  one  of  your  Pfingstenite  correspondents.  In  the  Anglo-iSaxon 
Chromde  we  have — 

"  A.D.  1067. — On  thisan  Eastron  com  se  kyng  to  Wincestre,  and  tha  wasron 
Eastra  on  x.  kl.  Aprl.,  and  sona  aBfter  tham  com  Matbild  seo  hlsefdie  hider  to 
lande,  and  Ealdred  arceb'  hig  gehalgode  to  cwene  on  Westmystre  on  hwitan 
sunnan  dseg. 

"  This  Easter  came  the  King  to  Winchester ;  and  Easter  was  then  on  the 
10th  before  the  calends  of  April.  Soon  after  this  came  the  lady  Matilda  hither 
to  this  land ;  and  Archbishop  Eldred  hallowed  her  to  queen  at  Westminster  on 
Whitsunday." — Saxon  GJironide^  ed.  Ingram,  p.  268. 

For  the  suggestion  of  the  foregoing  passage,  in  illustration  of  the  question, 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  Earl,  late  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  at  Oxford,  who 
has  just  completed  the  much-wanted  new  edition  of  the  Chronicle.  In  a  Semi- 
Saxon  poem,  A.D.  1205,  we  find  White-suned»ie,  Whitensunendtei,  White-sune- 
tide.  See  Layamon^a  Brut,  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  308,  309 ;  vol.  iii., 
p.  267.  .  The  history  of  the  name,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  prevailed  so 
much  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed,  seems  to  be  this : — The  solemn  and 
canonical  times  for  baptism  were  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  at  3  p.niM 
as  noted  by  Durandus.  One  of  the  names  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
"Dominica  in  Albis"  ("subaud.  depositis,"  says  Du  Cange),  or  "post  albas" 
(sc.  vestes),  in  memory  of  the  white  garments  that  had  been  worn  by  the  cate- 
chumens at  their  baptism  on  Easter  Eve,  and  also  during  the  paschal  festival. 
Easter  Sunday  itself  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Kvpiaie^  AafivpoL,  "  Bright  Sunday," 
partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  joyful  rising  of  the  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness,"  and  partly,  also,  on  account  of  the  white  garments  of  the 
newly  baptized  not  yet  laid  aside.    It  is  possible  that  the  White  Sunday  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxons,  like  "  Weiss  Sonntag  "  in  German,  may  have  been  at  first  a  mere 
translation  of  "  Dominica  in  Albis,"  and  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  vemacular 
name  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  However  this  may  be,  when  once 
applied  to  the  Christian  festival  of  Pentecost,  White  Sunday  was  felt  by  every 
Saxon  to  be  a  most  appropriate,  expressive,  and  speakable  substitute  for  *'  Pen- 
tecostenes  Msesse-dteg."  I  must,  on  Anglo-Saxon  grounds,  beg  leave  to  think, 
with  Bishop  Sparrow  and  the  pious  author  of  The  Fasta  and  Festivais^  that  we 
call  this  festival  Whitsunday,  partly  from  the  glorious  light  of  heaven  which 
was  this  day  sent  down  upon  the  earth  from  the  "  Father  of  lights,"  for  fresh 
supplies  of  which,  moreover,  we  pray  in  the  collect  for  the  day.  In  order  to 
nnderstand  the  thorough  fitness  of  Wnite  Sunday  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
the  Christian  Pentecost,  we  must  remember  that  the  white  garments  of  the 
baptized  were  a  token,  not  merely  of  their  profession  of  the  pure  faith,  but  also 
of  their  illumination,  "  illuminati"  being  in  primitive  times  a  favourite  synonym 
for  "  baptizati."  Compare  St.  John  i.  9 ;  Heb.  vi.  4.  We  must  further  bear  in 
mind  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  made  a  distinction  where  we  make  a  confusion. 
We  say  "  white  lead,"  "  white  wash,"  "  white  paper,"  **  dead  white,"  "  white  as 
a  sheet,"  etc.  This  quality  of  colour  th&y  rather  expressed  by  **  blsec,"  the 
origin  of  our  word  "  bleach,"  as  applied  to  linen.  "  Hwit,"  on  the  other  hand, 
had  usually  a  bright,  happy,  and  glorious  meaning,  applied  to  the  bright  shining 
light  of  heaven,  and  the  glorious  appearance  of  every  being  and  thing  belonging 
to  heaven.  It  is  used  by  the  poet  Layamon  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun,  and  it 
denoted  a  more  dazzling  brightness  than  **beorht,"  just  as  in  our  present 
English,  "white  heat"  is  many  degrees  above  "red  hot."  A  canme  was 
"bright,"  but  the  sun  in  heaven  was  "white."  Hence  this  word,  when  used  in 
reference  to  the  Pentecost,  would  suggest  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  Anglo-Saxon 
most  of  the  thoughts  and  prayer  of  the  beautiful  old  hymn — 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire,"  etc. 

Some  Anglo-Saxon  light  still  twinkles  occasionally  in  our  word  "  white,"  but 
it  is  in  great  danger  of  being  quite  put  out  b;^  the  spread  of  the  dull,  blank,  and 
opaque  meaning.  The  following  passages  illustrate  the  epithet  "white"  as 
applied  to  the  Qiristian  Pentecost : — 

"  And  geseah  twegen  englas  sittan,  mid  hwitum  reafe — ^and  saw  two  angels 
sitting  with  white  clothing." — Anglo-Saxon  Oospds,  St.  John  xx.  12,  ed.  Thorpe. 
"  The  aer  waes  engla  scynost 

Hwittost  on  heofnen." 
"  Who  of  angels  erst  was  brightest, 
Fairest  (literally,  whitest)  in  heaven."— Cfcwfonon,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  22. 
"  His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light." — SU  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary^  as  the  third  meaning  of  "  white,"  we  find— 
"  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to  happiness  and  innocence." 
"  Welcome,  pure-ey'd  faith,  white-handed  hope, 
Thou  hoverinff  angel  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemished  form  of  chastity." — Milton. 
"  Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive- wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  heaven  descend." — Pope. 

Compare  also  Milton's  "  white-robed  truth  "  with  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of 
truth  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth"  (John  xvi.  13).  With  regard 
to  spelling  and  pronunciation,  I  have  no  wish  to  write  or  pronounce  the 
name  as  White  Sunday ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  ought  to  abolish 
altogether  the  hyphen  and  second  capital  in  this  word,  as  needless,  ugly,  and 
inconvenient.  Or  course  we  cannot  now  write  Whitsun-Day,  which  would  be 
against  our  conscience;  while  to  write  Whit-Sunday  would  be  needelssly 
uncourteous  towards  the  Pfibngstenites,  who  have  given  us  some  information, 
convinced  us  in  our  own  opinion,  and  enabled  us  to  gain  a  small  victory.  Let 
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US)  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  the  Prayer-book,  the 
Homilies,  and  of  authors  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  write 
Whitsunday  in  one  word,  placing  the  accent,  as  people  usually  do,  on  the  second 
syllable.  J.  Babos. 

Rectory,  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts,  August  6,  1869. 

New  JEdition  of  the  Codex  AUxand/rimu. — ^Messrs.  Triibner  have  issued  the 
following  notice : — "  The  Alexandrine  Codex,  or  Codex  A,  justly  claims  a  fore- 
most place  among  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  critics  are  unanimous 
in  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  valuable  documents  in  existence. 
Tradition  records  that  it  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  by  Thecla,  an  Egyp- 
tian Christian  lady,  and  eminent  names  might  be  quoted  in  suppOTt  of  that 
opinion.  Tischendorf,  Scholz,  and  other  modem  scholars,  agree  in  ascribing  it  to 
the  fiffch  century,  a  period  considerably  more  ancient  than  can  be  assigned  to  any 
other  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican  Codex, 
and  one  very  recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  and  still  unpub- 
lished. 

"  This  famous  manuscript  was  presented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  by  Cyril  Lu- 
oaris.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  of  Constantinople, — a  truly  royal 
gift.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
from  the  moment  of  its  arrival  in  England  to  the  present  day,  it  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe.  It  has  been  often  col- 
lated, and  once  published  in  facsimile  by  that  erudite  and  accurate  critic  Woide, 
whose  edition  appeared  in  1786  in  folio.  The  Old  Testament  portion  was  edited 
by  Baber  in  1819.  Woide's  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  however  both  scarce 
and  costly,  consequently  but  few  can  have  access  to  a  Mthful  transcript  of  this 
venerable  document.  Yet  surely  every  Biblical  student  must  wish  to  have  it 
within  his  reach  in  a  portable  and  convenient  form.  To  meet  this  want,  the  pre- 
sent edition  is  undertaken,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  secure  a  well  printed 


"  It  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  in  modem  type, 
observing  the  peculiar  orthography,  with  the  exception  of  the  contractions,  which 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  develop.  The  sections  of  the  original  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  modern  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  will  be  noted  in  the  margin. 
The  missing  portions,  consisting  of  Matt.  i.  1,  to  xxv.  6 ;  John  vi.  50,  to  viii.  52 ; 
and  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  to  xii.  6,  will  be  supplied,  in  order  to  present  the  New  Testa- 
ment entire.  The  volume  will  be  printed  uniformly  with  the  octavo  reprint  of 
the  Codex  Yaticanus.  In  its  preparation,  however,  the  editors  have  the  unspeak- 
able advantage  of  access  to  the  original  MS.,  which  enables  them  to  guarantee  its 
correctness. 

"  It  may  help  to  suggest  the  value  which  will  attach  to  such  an  edition,  to  say 
that  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  presents  no  fewer  than  about  nine  thousand 
variations  from  the  text  of  Mill,  including  variations  of  orthography  and  reading. 
Among  them  are  many  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  perusal  of  any  page  of  the 
work  will  shew  to  the  most  uninitiated  the  advantage  of  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
entire  work  over  the  marginal  references  to  its  peculiarities  in  the  best  critical 
editions.  The  numerous  transpositions,  omissions  and  additions,  with  which  it 
it  abounds,  will  then  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  undertakes  the  easy  labour  of 
comparing  it  with  any  other  published  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  par- 
ticukr  with  that  of  Cardinal  Mai,  from  a  manuscript  perhaps  slightly  older,  and 
tike  this,  in  all  likelihood  also  written  in  Egypt. 

"  The  preceding  remarks  might  be  verified  and  illustrated  by  citations  from 
this  very  important  text,  but  as  no  tyro  in  criticism  is  unaware  of  the  value  of 
the  document,  or  can  be  indifferent  about  its  possession,  such  quotations  may  be 
dispensed  mth. 

"  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  zeal  of  those  who  desire  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  inspired  Writings,  will  lead  them  to  encourage  this  very  res- 
ponsible and  importahli  undertaking,  and  the  publishers  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  names  of  as  many  intending  subscribers  as  possible.  The  work  is  in  a  forward 
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state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  published  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  consistent 
with  that  minute  accuracy  which  is  so  indispensable  in  such  a  case.  In  the 
meantime,  the  publishers  have  no  doubt  that  the  announcement  of  their  intention 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  students  a  verbal  ikcsimile  of  this  ancient  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament,  dating  back  as  it  does  at  least  fourteen  centuries, 
will  be  approved  and  welcomed  by  every  biblical  student." 

Modem  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. — The  latest  of  Prince'  Louis  Lucien's 
Scripture  translation  publications  are  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into 
the  Venetian  dialect,  under  the  title  of  II  Vcmgelo  di  8.  Matteo,  volgaHzz<Uo  in 
McUetto  Venezianoy  dal  Sig.  Oiamjacopo  FoiUemay  and  a  version  of  "the  Song  of 
Solomon  in  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  as  spoken  at  Bolton.  From  the  authorized 
English  version.  By  James  Taylor  Staton."  Works  in  the  Venetian  dialect  of 
Italian  have  been  frequently  printed  before  the  present,  but  they  have  been  for 
the  most  part  popular  songs  and  tales.  We  do  not  recollect  any  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture having  been  printed  at  any  time  previously.  We  shall  therefore  give  a  small 
specimen  of  it,  premising  that  the  orthography  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
Boerio  in  his  Venetian  Dictionary,  chapter  iv.  1.  "  Allora  Gesu  xe  sta  condoto 
dal  Spirito  in  tel  deserto,  perch^  el  fosse  tenti  dal  diavolo.  2.  El  gaveva  dezund. 
quaranta  zomi,  e  quaranta  note,  e  il  sentiva  de  aver  una  gran  fame.  3.  E  ghe  xe 
vegnuo  arente  el  diavolo  a  dirghe ;  Se  ti  xe  fio  de  Dio,  dighe  a  ste  piere  che  le  se 
cambia  in  paneti.  4.  Lu  ga  risposto ;  Se  trova  scrito :  Che  Pomo  no  vive  minga 
nome  che  de  pan,  ma  de  tute  quele  parole,  che  vien  ibra  da  la  boca  de  Dio." 
This,  however  strange  it  may  look  to  persons  acquainted  only  with  classic  Italian, 
is  not  half  so  barbarous  as  the  Bolton  dialect,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men :— -Chap,  i,  1.  "  Th'  sung  o*  sungs,  which  is  Solomon's.  2.  Let  him  kiss  me 
wi*  th'  kissins  uv  his  meawth ;  for  thy  love's  better  nur  woine.  8.  Because  oth* 
sawur  o'  thy  good  eighntments  thy  name's  as  eighntment  temm'd  forth,  theere- 
fore  do  th'  varjuns  love  thee.  4.  Poo  me,  we'll  run  after  thee :  th'  King's  browt 
me  into  his  reawms :  we'll  be  fein  un  rejeighoe  in  thee,  we'll  think  o'  thy  love 
mooar  nur  woine :  th'\ipreet  love  thee.  Awm  black,  but  comely,  O  yoa  dowters 
o'  Jerusalem,  as  th'  tents  o'  Kedar,  as  th'  curtains  o'  Solomon."  The  only  toler- 
able excuse  that  we  have  heard  for  the  prince  selecting  the  "  Song  of  Solomon  " 
for  these  several  translations  into  our  English  dialects  is  that  while  it  is  the  short- 
est, or  one  of  the  very  short  books  in  the  Bible,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  idiomatic. — Critio. 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  works  edited  by  him 
in  the  various  dialects  of  Burope---also  a  list  of  works  now  in  the  press.  The 
more  recent  works  are  the  Canticles  in  Basque,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the 
vulgar  dialects  of  Venetia,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Bergamo.  Among  other  labours, 
the  Prince  has  printed  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  four  EngHsh  dialects — ^Lowland 
Scotch,  and  the  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Westmoreland,  preserving, 
for  the  use  of  linguists  and  historians,  the  exact  state  of  language  in  those  dis- 
tricts, as  spoken  by  the  native  population  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. — Athencsum. 

A  reproduction  of  the  Biblia  Fawperum,  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  is  announced  by  Mr.  J.  Eussell  Smith.  It  will  consist  of  forty  engrav- 
ings, printed  in  one  volume,  uniform  with  Mr.  L.  Leigh  Sotheby's  Principia 
Typoffraphica. 

Sible  History  Confirmed  hy  an  Egyptian  Seal  at  Nineveh. — On  the  tomple 
walls  of  ancient  Egypt,  among  the  figures  of  men  and  gods  and  many  historical 
^^rds,  there  frequently  occur  certain  oblong  parallelograms,  with  rounded  cor- 
ners, enclosing  various  hieroglyphics.  These  cartouches,  as  they  are  called,  often 
stand  over  the  image  of  some  king,  and,  being  deciphered,  are  found  to  contain 
his  name,  title,  ete.,  and  seem  to  be  somewhat  like  the  coat  of  arms  or  the  royal 
signet  of  modem  princes.  Each  king  has  a  cartouch  of  his  own,  and  in  some 
these  kings  are  identified  with  kings  known  to  us  through  history.  Among 
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these  are  Shishak,  2  Chron.  xii.  1—9 ;  Tirhiikah,  2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Pharaoh  Necho, 
2  Kings  xxii.  29—65 ;  and  Sabaoo  II.,  or  So,  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  mentioned  in  Bible 
history.  This  last  king,  So,  was  of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and 
his  cartouch  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Egypt  lies  at 
a  distance  from  Assyria,  and  an  army  from  one  country  could  not  reach  the  other 
without  going  through  the  Jewish  territory,  or  traversing  vast  and  almost  impass- 
able deserts.  Yet  the  Bible  informs  us  that  at  one  period  these  two  nations  were 
frequently  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Thus  we  find  the  Assyrian  armies  in 
Egypt  (Isaiah  xx.),  and  an  Egyptian  army  on  the  borders  of  Assyria  (Jeremiah 
xlvi.  2) ;  and  the  Jews  were  involved  in  the  strifes  of  these  powerful  neighbours. 
King  Josiah  was  defeated  and  slain  by  an  Egyptian  army  on  its  march  against 
Assyria.  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  made  a  treaty  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  help 
him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria ;  but  the  result  was  an 
Assyrian  invasion  and  the  first  great  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This 
So,  or  Sabaco  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Tirhakah  in  Egypt,  and  Shalmaneser  in 
Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  and  hostilities  existed  during  both  reigns  (2  Kings  xix.  9); 
alternating  with  peace,  and  the  campaign  followed  by  the  treaty.  But  who  could 
have  hop^  to  find  any  new  verifications  of  these  statements  of  Scripture  after  the 
lapse  of  2,500  years  ?  Yet  this  has  been  done.  In  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik, 
recently  explored,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  are  found 
the  remains  of  a  palace  built,  as  its  own  record  informs  us,  by  Sennacherib.  One 
of  its  chambers  woiUd  seem  to  have  been  a  hall  of  records,  for  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay,  bearing  the  impression  of  seals.  Such  clay  was 
used  in  those  ages  as  sealing-wax  is  us^  now,  in  sealing  important  documents, 
and  manuscripts  have  been  found  in  Egypt  with  these  clay  seals  still  attached  to 
them.  One  of  these  pieces  of  clay  found  in  Sennacherib's  palace  presents  us  with 
two  seals,  one  a  royal  signet  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  the  well-known  cartouch 
of  Sabaoo,  or  So,  king  of  Egypt,  just  as  it  stands  on  Egyptian  monuments ;  thus 
showing  the  probability  that  a  treaty  between  the  two  monarchs  had  been  depo- 
sited here,  and  furnishing  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  Bible  history.  The 
document  itself,  and  the  cord  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  seal,  have  long 
since  turned  to  dust,  but  the  seal  with  its  double  impress,  though  buried  for  ages, 
has  come  to  light,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  two  kings  afl&xed 
their  seals  to  a  document,  which  had  perished  Uke  themselves ;  but  in  their  act 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High  affixed  an  additional  seal  to  his  holy  word,  which  is 
true  and  abideth  for  ever. — America/»  Messenger. 

Homers  Introdttction.  A  new  edition  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home's  well-known  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  and  may  be  shortly  expected  to  issue  from 
the  press.  The  execution  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayre,  a 
gentleman  with  respect  to  whose  orthodoxy  it  is  said  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  there  certainly  was— whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  pretend  to  say- 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  was  employed  by  the  publishers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Tregelles,  to  assist  the  venerable  author  in  preparing  a  new  edition 
(the  tenth)  of  his  work.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  this  distribution  of  labour,  became 
responsible  for  the  entire  second  volume ;  but  such  an  outcry  was  caused  by 
certain  opinions  therein  expressed  by  him,  that  the  volume  was  obliged  to  be 
detached  from  Mr.  Home's  work,  and  published  separately,  while  Mr.  Ayre  was 
engaged  to  supply  its  place  by  another.  This  is  the  volume  now  passing  through 
the  press.  But  we  leam,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Davidson's 
volume  has  been  called  for,  shewing  that  he  also  is  not  without  his  admirers; 
which,  considering  the  great  amount  of  learning  contained  in  his  work,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Jews  in  Jerusalem. — The  master  of  the  house  communicated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  concerning  the  Karaite  congregation  at  Jeijusalem : — 

We  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Jerasalem  since  the  destraction  of  the 
second  temple.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  there  were  two  hundred 
Karaites  at  Jerusalem,  who  emigrated  there  on  account  of  the  plague  that  had 
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broken  ont,  so  that,  daring  twenty  years,  there  was  not  a  Karaite  at  Jerusalem. 
For  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  been  again  established  here. 
Our  most  ancient  tombstone  is  only  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old ;  many,  how- 
ever have  sunk  in  the  ground.  Now  we  are  only  thirty-two  in  number,  among 
whom  there  are  four  heads  of  families.  It  is  painful  that  your  countrymen, 
the  Ashkenasim,  should  despise  us ;  the  Sephardim  visit  us  occasionally,  and  we 
them.  However,  we  only  intermarry  amongst  ourselves,  and  bury  our  dead 
separately  from  theirs.  We  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  and  work  hard,  for  the 
support  from  our  brethren  in  the  (Simea  is  very  inconsiderable.  Through  the 
scarcity  of  the  last  few  years,  the  formerly  rich  have  become  poor,  and  the  poor 
impoverished.  The  books  after  which  you  enquire  we  have  not ;  to  us  the  one 
suffices  which  contains  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  world.  I  will  shew  you  our 
book  of  the  law." 

He  then  invited  us  to  visit  the  synagogue.  We  first  descended  the  stairs  by 
which  we  had  ascended,  and  then  another  flight  of  steps,  which  conducted  us  to 
a  small  subterraneous  apartment,  which  was  lighted  by  a  square  opening  in  the 
roof.  A  small  glass  lustre,  with  four  burning  lamps,  mingled  its  irays  with  the 
light  of  the  day,  without  robbing  the  small  synagogue,  which  was  covered  with 
beautiful  carpets,  of  the  charm  of  its  magic  gloom. 

A  silver  plate  is  inserted  behind  the  prayer-desk,  over  the  holy  ark,  towards 
the  east.  It  contains  an  inscription  in  large  letters  of  gold,  through  which  the 
Jewish  profession  of  faith  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  every  one  who  enters — 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  Their  thora  does  not  consist 
of  leaves  rolled  together,  as  among  all  other  sects,  but  is  written  on  parchment, 
in  the  form  of  a  book,  with  gold  or  painted  initiids  and  arabesques.  The  last 
page  contains  information  regarding  the  origin,  the  age,  and  the  writer  of  the 
MS.,  in  the  following  words :  I,  Moses,  son  of  the  blessed  Menachem  Dalbures, 
have  written  this  book,  which  is  called  *  Maknihe,'  and  given  it  to  the  honoured 
Rabbi,  Mordechai,  the  son  of  the  blessed  Isack,  as  a  worthy  present,  in  the 
month  Sivan,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  the  six-thousandth  year  (5082^. 
May  Grod  grant  that  he  meditate  on  the  book,  he,  and  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  to  the  end  of  all  generations.  Amen.  And  may  the  word 
which  is  written  be  verified :  '  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  niffht,  that  thou  mayest  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein ;  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.  Be  strong.  Amen. 
Selah.'" 

Besides  this  book,  there  is  also  a  thora  written  on  parchment  leaves  rolled 
together,  which  has  been  written  at  a  more  recent  date. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  synagogue  and  entered  the  court,  we  found  the 
whole  community  assembled.  All  were  dressed  in  their  Sabbath  clothes.  My 
host  directed  my  attention  to  the  friendly  bearing  exhibited  by  all ;  they  evi- 
dently considered  themselves  honoured  by  our  visit.  All  of  them  bade  us  adieu, 
as  if  it  were  with  one  mouth,  while  the  president  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visit. 

Though  they  are  perfectly  independent  in  religious  matters,  the  Turkish 
Government  regards  the  chacham  bachi  as  their  spiritual  head.  All  that  he 
requires  of  them  is,  that  they  shall  at  least  outwardly  observe  and  respect  the 
different  Jewish  festivals.  Thus  they  would  not  dare,  even  if  it  were  permitted, 
to  open  their  shops  on  certain  days. 

Decline  of  Judmam. — The  observations  I  made  during  this  visit  were  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  in  several  respects.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  the  Jews  in  Belgium  and  France  have  derived 
from  having  been  entirely  emancipated.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view  they  are 
great.  The  Jew,  in  these  two  countries,  is  no  more  shut  up  in  a  separate  quar- 
ter ;  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  is  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Belgian,  qjr  a  Frenchman ;  he 
may  devote  himself  to  any  career,  and  may  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  that  which  is  lawful  to  the  Gentile  is  also  lawful  to  the  Jew; 
and  I  believe  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  easy  circumstances.  But 
emancipation  has  well  nigh  annihilated  Judaism.    The  synagogues  are  empty ; 
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the  rabbis  withont  influence  and  without  oongregatione ;  and  thooBands  of  Jews^ 
denying  their  origin,  have  lost  all  nationality  and  love  for  their  own  country 
and  Jerusalem ;  they  have  Gentilized  their  names  and  their  manners ;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  when  the  census  is  again  taken  in  Belgium,  there  will  perhaps  not 
be  one  who  declares  himself  a  Jew.  In  France,  if  possible,  it  is  even  worse. 
A  Jewish  French  periodical  says  of  the  m^'ority  of  the  Jews  in  France,  *  that 
they  do  not  yisit  the  synagogues,  that  they  send  their  children  to  Gentile 
schools,  do  not  have  their  sons  circumcised,  and  are  rarely  present  at  any  real 
Jewish  ceremonies."  They  might  have  added,  they  have  their  children  ha.^ 
tized  soon  after  they  come  into  the  world,  like  Adolph  Cremieux,  who  had  ms 
son  and  his  daughter  baptized  by  a  Romish  priest  the  morning  after  their  birth ; 
but  he  himself  continues  to  be  a  Jew. — Notes  of  a  Recent  Tour  on  the  Ooritinentj 
by  a  Jew. 

The  Tomb  of  Rachel, — Upon  my  return  to  Bethlehem,  I  rode  by  the  tomb  of 
Rachel — a  small  building  with  a  wnitened  dome,  and  having  within  it  a  high 
oblong  monument,  built  of  brick,  and  stuccoed  over.  The  spot  is  wild  and 
solitary,  and  not  a  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  rests  the  beautiful  mother  of 
Israel.  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  all  a^e  that  this  is  just  the  spot  where 
Rachel  was  buried,  and  all  unite  in  honouring  it.  Tlxe  Turks  are  anxious  that 
their  ashes  may  rest  near  hers,  and  hence  their  bodies  have  been  strewn  under 
tombs  all  around  the  simple  erave  of  Rachel.  The  sweet  domestic  virtues  of 
the  good  wife  have  won  their  love  and  admiration,  as  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  near 
the  brook  of  Kedron,  their  detestation.  Upon  the  latter  they  throw  a  stone,  to 
mark  their  horror  of  Uie  disobedient  son ;  while  around  the  former  they  wish, 
when  they  die,  their  bodies  may  be  interred.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  The  wife 
worth  fourteen  years  of  service  as  a  shepherd  must  have  been  a  wife  worth 
having.  The  whole  life  of  Rachel  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  touching  in 
Biblical  history.  The  sweet  shepherdess  has  left  her  mark  upon  the  memory  of 
man,  as  well  as  her  tomb.  The  tribute  to  her  is  the  tribute  to  a  good  wife ;  ajid 
infidel,  and  Jew,  and  Christian,  all  combine  to  pay  it.  The  great  women  of 
the  earth — the  Zenobias  and  Cleopatras  have  died,  been  buried,  and  their  very 
place  of  burial  been  forgotten — ^but  to  this  day  stands  over  the  grave  of  Rachel, 
not  the  pillar  Jacob  set  up,  but  a  modem  monument  in  its  place,  around  which 
pilgrims  from  every  land  under  the  sun  gather  in  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
faithful  wife  and  good  mother  in  Israel. — New  York  Express. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  Universal. — Persons  indifferent  to  religious  truth, 
or  latitudinarian  in  sentiment,  are  prone  to  pronounce  what  is  peculmr  to  Chris- 
tianity to  be  "  sectarian.' '  Thus  the  principle,  that  there  is  a  visible  Church 
instituted  by  Christ,  having  a  ministry  which  holds  a  commission  from  Him, 
transmitted  through  the  apostles  in  a  line  of  unbroken  succession  down  to  our 
day,  is  declared  to  be  "sectarian."  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment is  affirmed  to  be  "  sectarian,"  by  the  class  whose  main  article  of  belief  is 
a  di^elief  in  the  distinctive  truths  which  fundamentally  constitute  the  religion 
of  the  Saviour  what  it  is,  as  the  Grospel,  and  something  different  from  all  the 
pretended  forms  of  religion  in  the  world.  What  is  Unitarianism,  then,  but 
mtensely  sectarian  ? 

Thus  we  might  refer  to  other  catholic  doctrines  declared  to  be  "  sectarian," 
merely  because  denied  by  certain  individuals  or  classes,  who,  indeed,  are  the 
sectarians,  because  of  their  non-belief  and  rejection  of  some  essential  truths. 
But  if  universality  of  any  doctrine  be  any  proof  that  it  is  not  "  sectarian,"  and 
a  presumptive  evidence  of  its  Divine  authenticity,  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  stands  on  firm  ground,  aside  from  all  the  indications  of  the  truth  of  it 
existing  in  the  inspired  Scriptures.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  Gospel  truth,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  known  before  the  Gospel,  and  mingled  among  ancient  superstitions,  in 
which  fragments  of 'Divine  truth  may  be  found.  Those  who  are  fond  of  appeal- 
ing to  "nature,"  or  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  general  mind  of  man- 
kind, to  the  consent  of  the  human  race  in  any  one  thing,  as  decisive  concerning 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  doctrine  or  principle,  should  not  be  found  denying 
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the  truth  of  a  Godhead.  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three, — a  doctrine  professed 
before  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  known  in  history  to  have  heen 
believed  before  the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  slavery, — ^and 
known,  too,  to  have  been  held  in  various  and  opposite  regions  of  the  earth,  by 
people  that  could  have  had  no  communication  since  the  dispersion  at  the  building 
of  Babel.  What,  then,  is  this  universal  belief,  but  the  voice  of  (Sod  speaking 
to  the  human  consciousness  concerning  Himself? 

We  give  a  few  instances,  which  shew  the  universality  of  this  doctrine,  and 
thus  its  freedom  from  mere  sectarianism : — 

Hindoos. — The  name  of  the  Godhead  is  Brahma :  the  names  of  the  three 
persons  in  it  are  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seeva. 

Persian. — The  names  of  which  are  Ormusd,  Mithras,  and  Ahriman,  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Ormasdes,  Mithras,  and  Arimanus. 

Egyptian,  who  named  their  Triad  originally,  Osiris,  Cneph,  and  Phtha ;  and 
afterwards,  Osiris,  Iris,  and  Typhon. 

Orphic  Theology,  the  most  ancient  recorded  in  Grecian  history,  Phos,  Boule, 
Zoe  (Light,  Counsel,  Life). 

Greek  Philosophers  extensively  acknowledged  a  Triad,  To  en,  or  Unity ;  and 
Jfonon,  or  that  which  is  alone ;  and  To  Affotlum,  or  the  Good. 

Thibet  and  Tangnt  worshipped  an  idol,  which  was  the  representation  af  a 
threefold  god. 

Russian  Medal  with  an  inscription : — **  The  bright  and  sacred  image  of  the 
Deity,  conspicuous  in  three  figures." 

Scandinavians  acknowledged  a  Triad,  whom  they  styled  Odin,  Fraa,  Thor. 

Romans,  Germans,  and  Gauls  worshipped  a  Triad  in  various  manners. 

Romans  and  Germans  worshipped  the  Mairie,  three  goddesses  inseparable. 

Romans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Cabiri,  or  Three  Mighty 
Ones. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  anciently  acknowledged  a  Triad. 
American  nations  have,  in  several  instances,  acknowledged  a  Triad. 
The  Iroquois  hold  that,  before  the  creation,  three  spirits  existed,  all  of  whom 


The  Peruvians  adored  a  Triad,  whom  they  styled  the  Father  and  Lord  Sun, 
the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Coquisaco,  a  province  of  Peru,  worshipped  an  image 
pamed  Tangatanga,  which,  in  their  language,  signifies  one  in  three,  and  three 
'^one,^  Calendar, 

Character  of^ramtu. — There  are  characters  to  whom  the  world  never  has 
done,  and  never  will  do,  justice.  Many  such,  doubtless,  there  are  among  the 
retiring,  much-enduring  souls  who,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private,  it  may  be  an 
exceedingly  humble,  station,  pass  through  their  appointed  course  of  life's  disci- 
pline, unknown  to  the  world,  the  world  unknown  to  them.  Their  joys  and 
Borrows  are  all  their  own  ;  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  ever  struggling  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  meaner  associations  of  the  earth,  are  directed 
heavenward,  and,  shrinking  from  all  outward  manifestations,  begin  and  end  in 
communings  of  the  inner  mind  with  that  Father  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who, 
we  may  rest  well  assured,  will  in  his  own  good  time,  in  the  day  of  the  manifes- 
tion  of  his  power  in  his  saints,  reward  them  openly.  But  there  are  others, 
"whose  lot  is  not  thus  cast  among  the  secret  ones  of  the  Father  of  Spirits :  who 
are  destined  to  play  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  on  the  world's  stage ;  who, 
though  their  inner  life  be  '*  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  are,  either  by  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  from  within,  or  by  the  constraining  power  of  circumstances,  forced 
into  prominence,  and  whom,  nevertheless,  the  world,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on 
them,  fails  to  understand. 

Erasmus  was  one  of  these;  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  perhaps, 
among  those  choice  spirits  whose  allotted  task  it  is  to  exercise  a  powerful  and 
widespread  influence  over  the  men  of  their  own  age,  and  through  them  upon  all 
time  to  come,  and  yet  to  stand  aloof  from  the  world,  but  imperfectly  appreciated, 
and  still  less  comprehended,  realizing  in  the  most  literal  sense  the  Apostolic 
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paradox,  ^^as  unknown  and  yet  well  known."  There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of 
lives  "  of  Erasmus editions  and  bibliographies  of  his  voluminous  writings* 
may  readily  be  consulted ;  yet  neither  his  character  nor  his  position  in  history 
are  properly  understood.  Nothing,  of  course,  is  easier  than  to  set  him  down  as 
a  trimmer  and  a  time-server,  who  saw  the  truth  clearly  enough,  but,  through 
considerations  of  fear,  or  of  worldly  advantage,  was  withheld  from  joining  the 
ranks  of  its  champions  and  defenders ;  nothing  more  plausible  than  to  proclaim 
him  a  man  without  earnestness  of  purpose,  who  looked  on  at  the  mighty  conflict 
that  was  being  fought  out  before  his  eyes,  in  the  spirit  of  literary  dilettantism 
and  philosophical  apathy,  rather  than  with  a  mind  actuated  by  deep  and  solemn 
convictions.  Much,  we  are  aware,  may  be  said  in  support  of  this  view  of  the 
character  of  Erasmus ;  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  the  aspect  which  the 
history  of  his  life  presents  to  the  vulgar  eye.  And  yet,  after  all,  we  would  sub- 
mit, this  may  not  be  the  whole  truth  respecting  him ;  it  may  be,  if  not  a  total 
mistake,  at  least  a  very  imperfect  view,  involving  injustice  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Sufficient  regard,  we  incline  to  think,  has  not  been  paid  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  personal  history  of  Erasmus,  and  to  the  effect  which  they 
must  have  had  upon  the  formation  of  his  mind  and  character.  His  position  was, 
almost  from  his  cradle,  one  of  complete  isolation.  The  circumstances  of  his 
birth  placed  him  at  once  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  social  influences.  As 
a  child  he  never  had  a  home,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Even  while  his 
natural  protectors  were  alive,  they  had  no  home  to  give  him.  After  their  death, 
which  happened  as  he  was  barely  approaching  the  confines  of  childhood  and 
youth,  he  was  thrown  entirely  among  strangers.  By  those  to  whom  a  legal 
guardianship  over  him  was  committed,  he  was  defrauded,  betrayed,  coerced  into 
a  mode  of  a  life  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind.  To  many, 
situated  as  he  was,  the  cloister  has  supplied  the  place  of  a  home  :  with  him  it 
was  far  otherwise.  To  him  the  cloister  never  was  a  home ;  the  order  of  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  profess  himself  an  adopted  son  was  never  regarded  bv 
him  in  the  light  of  a  family,  a  brotherhood,  to  wnich  he  belonged.  The  growth 
of  those  affections  which  might  have  won  and  warmed  his  heart  was  stunted  in 
him  from  his  very  infancy ;  the  world  that  surrounded  and  encircled  him  had  no 
sympathy  with  him  nor  he  with  it.  At  the  very  period  when  thought  and  feel- 
ing begin  to  expand,  he  was  forced  back  upon  his  own  solitary  heart. 

When  he  had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  a  conventual  exist- 
ence, he  started  forth  into  the  world,  still  an  isolated  being.  He  who  as  a  child 
had  had  no  home,  had  as  a  man  no  country  that  he  could  call  his  own.  He  was 
a  Dutchman,  a  citizen  of  Rotterdam,  by  the  local  accident  of  his  birth,  but  by 
no  other  tie.  And  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  outer  world,  so  he  stood  alone,  like- 
wise, in  the  world  of  thought.  The  rudiments  by  the  aid  of  which  learning  may 
be  attained,  he  had  acquired  during  his  school  years ;  his  brief  monastic  career 
did  little  more  than  make  him  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  with  the  keen 
intensity  of  unsatisfied  desire.  After  he  had  escaped  into  the  fields  where  know- 
ledge was  free  and  abundant,  he  was  yet  without  teachers.  He  had  to  purchase, 
by  teaching  others  what  he  knew,  the  precious  opportunity  of  teaching  himself. 
At  every  stage  of  his  erudite  career  he  was  ainodldaucros.    It  was  his  own  hand 


"  Among  the  earlier  lives  the  following  are  the  more  important :  Burigny, 
Vie  cPBrasme^  Paris,  1757  ;  the  same,  translated  into  German,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions,  by  Professor  Henke,  Halle,  1782 ;  Jortin's  Life  of  Era^mas, 
London,  1758 — 60;  Hess's  Erasmus  von  Botterdam^  nach  seinem  Leben  und 
JSchriften^  Zurich,  1790 ;  Knight's  Life  of  Erasmus^  more  particularly  of  that 
part  of  it  which  he  spent  in  England,  Cambridge,  1726.  Of  a  more  recent  date 
are  the  publications,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Essay  in  the 
**  Quarterly Lehen  des  Erasmus  von  JRotterdam^  von  Adolf  Miiller,  Hamburg, 
1828 ;  NouveUe  Biographie  UniverseUe,  torn,  xvi.,  art.  "  Erasme,"  Paris,  1866. 

*  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  edited  by  Le  Clerc,  and 
published  at  Leyden,  1703 — 6,  in  ten  folio  volumes.  An  elaborate  account  of 
them  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Erasmus,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
^cyclopedia. 
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tliat  oyer  and  again  sent  down  and  raised  the  bucket  by  means  of  which  he  drew 
refreshing  waters  from  the  well  of  truth.  He  had  no  one  to  draw  those  waters 
for  him. 

It  is  eas^  to  see  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  all  this  in  a  mind  of  suf- 
ficient vitahty  and  energy  to  be  proof  against  the  almost  crushing  difficulties  of 
such  a  position.  Solidity  of  learning,  a  deep  and  clear  insight  into  the  reality  of 
things,  great  freedom  and  independence  of  thought,  were  the  natural  fruits  of 
Bach  arduous,  self-concentrated  training.  Not  a  superficial  borrower  of  other 
men's  opinions,  he  must  needs  be  an  original  thinker ;  hampered  by  no  conven- 
tionalities, he  formed  upon  every  point  his  own  deliberate  judgment.  To  what 
extent,  with  what  vigorous  application  of  his  acute  and  powerful  mind,  Erasmus 
did  this,  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  considered  over  how  wide  a  field  his  re- 
searches extended,  and  what  freshness  and  copiousness  of  thought  he  brought 
to  bear  on  every  part  of  it.  In  classical,  in  Biblical,  in  patristic  lore,  he  far 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  While  his  investigations  into  Christian  anti- 
quity left  upon  his  mind  the  impress  of  deep  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  abuses  and  corruptions  with  which  those 
institutions  had  become  overlaid  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  While  he  drank 
deep  at  the  fountain-head  of  Christian  truth,  he  clearly  observed  the  spurious 
admixture  of  false  tenets  with  which  that  truth  had  become  adulterated.  Main- 
taining his  ground  as  a  sound  and  reverent  Churchman,  he  scourged  without 
mercy  the  ignorance  and  vice  which  defiled  the  temple.  He  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, and  that  with  the  express  sanction  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
it,  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
rendered  their  contents  more  generally  accessible  by  accompanying  it  with  a 
Latin  version,  more  correct  than  the  authorized  Vulgate. 

All  this  Erasmus  had  achieved  several  years  before  the  hero  of  the  German 
Reformation  bethought  himself  of  nailing  his  theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wit- 
tenberg. Quietly,  sine  tumtdtu^  as  best  became  the  sacredness  of  (Jod's  Church 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  had  he  been  labouring,  both  by  his  published  writ- 
ings, and  by  his  extensive  correspondence,  for  the  purification  of  the  Church  ; 
the  object  of  his  daily  and  nightly  toil  had  been,  by  promoting  and  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  to  let  in  light  upon  the  darkness  with 
whose  blighting  shadows  Christendom  was  overspread.  With  a  heart  from 
which  all  other  interests  were  excluded,  he  was  watching  the  advent  of  the  orb 
of  day ;  he  discerned  its  approach  in  the  faint  streaks  of  light  which  were  con- 
verting the  sable  night  into  gray-eyed  morn.  What  must  have  been  his  dis- 
appointment when  he  saw  black  and  threatening  clouds  gather  on  the  horizon, 
when  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  now  from  the  cell  of  the  Augustinian  monk, 
now  from  the  Vatican,  gave  warning  that  the  elements  were  about  to  meet  in 
deadly  conflict ;  how  profound  his  sorrow  as  he  saw  those  clouds  rising  higher 
and  higher,  overcasting  the  whole  heaven,  and  found  the  voice  of  sober  truth 
rendered  inaudible  by  the  tempests  roar  I 

The  hopes  which,  through  years  of  devoted  labour,  he  had  cherished  of  a 
better  future  for  the  Church  were  blasted.  Possessed  as  he  was  of  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  engaged  in  correspondence  with  leading  men  in  Church 
and  State,  he  could  not  but  apprehend  the  consequences  of  the  unmeasured  vio- 
lence of  language  and  action  which  was  now  imported  into  the  might v  conflict 
between  truth  and  error.  The  enemies  of  reform  eagerly^  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  raising  the  cry,  "  The  Church  m  danger."  Those  who 
had  been  won  to  its  cause,  whose  eyes  were  gradually  being  opened  to  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  drew  back  in  alarm  when  they  saw  a  ruthless  and 
undiscriminating  attack  directed  alike  against  what  in  their  hearts  they  disap- 
proved and  were  willing  to  see  amended,  and  against  all  that  they  held  most 
dear  and  sacred.  The  advocacy  of  sound  and  enlightened  views,  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  "novelty*'  and  "heresy,"  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  difficult  by  the  promulgation  of  questionable  or  actually  erroneous  tenets, 
which  ignorance  or  malice  confounded  with  the  former. 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  was  a  temperate  Church  reformer,  a  sober- 
minded  and  conscientious  promoter  of  Biblical  knowledge  like  Erasmus,  to  do  ? 
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Was  he  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  movement  party,  dama^g  his  own  eood  and 
holy  cause  by  association  with  unhallowed  measures  which  he  could  not  but  con- 
demn, and  damaging  the  truth  by  allowing  it  to  be  identified  with  errors  for 
which  he  neither  coud  nor  would  make  himself  responsible  ?  Or,  seeing  he  was 
precluded  from  turning  Protestant  under  the  banner  of  Martin  Luther,  was  be 
to  become  the  champion  of  a  system  which  he  himself  had  denounced,  to  enlist 
his  powerful  mind  in  the  defence  of  abuses  and  superstitions  against  which  he 
had  with  so  much  success  wielded  the  scourge  of  satire,  and  held  up  the  torch 
of  truth  ?  Would  he  not  by  either  of  these  courses  have  ineurred  the  guilt  of 
treason  against  that  truth  which,  during  years  of  deep  thought  and  laborious 
research,  nad  been  revealed  to  his  soul  ?  What  else  could  he  do  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  urge  upon  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  the  duty  of  reforming  those 
things  which  needed  correction,  reminding  them  that  much  truth  was  mixed  up 
with  the  errors  of  their  opponents ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enforce  upon  the 
promulgators  of  the  new  doctrine  and  clamourers  for  change  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  moderation,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  rash  and  excessiye  inno- 
vation ? 

Now  this  is  the  precise  course  which  Erasmus  pursued,  and  by  pursuing  it 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  both  the  antagonistic  parties.  He 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  Papal  party  in  favour  of  mild  counsels  and  wise 
concessions ;  to  Luther  and  his  followers  he  recommended  abstinence  from  over- 
strained assertions  and  extravagant  demands.  He  refused  to  become  the  par- 
tizan  of  either,  because  he  judged  neither  worthy  of  absolute  victory  or  of 
absolute  defeat;  rather  than  help  the  one  to  achieve  a  triumph  over  the  other,  he 
desired  to  see  them  meet  together  in  uni^  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
To  this  line  of  conduct  he  a^ered  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  that,  although 
sometimes  in  indigent,  and  never  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  unhesitatingly 
and  pertinaciottsly  refused  the  most  brilliant  offers  of  both  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment,— the  oardmalate  was  more  than  once  within  his  reach,  and  even  pressed 
upon  him, — ^lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  interested  motives  in  refusing  to  the 
Protestant  party  that  unqualified  support  which  they  somewhat  rudely  claimed 
at  his  hands.  "  Hoc  agunt,"  he  says,  in  aUusion  to  the  design  to  load  him  with 
preferment  in  order  to  qualify  him  in  point  of  fortune  for  a  cardinal's  hat,  ut 
me  onerent  pmposituris,  ut  hinc  justo  censu  parato  doner  purpureo  galero," — 
"  onerent,"  he  adds  in  another  epistle,  recUunantem,  ac  manibus  pedibusque 
recusantem,  ac  perpetuo  etiam  recusaturum."  Placed  between  Luther  and  the 
Papacy,  Erasmus  had  no  choice  but  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  both,  at  the  risk 
of  being,  as  he  was,  branded  by  both  as  a  renegade.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
country  in  which  the  work  of  Reformation  proceeded  on  principles  more  con- 
genial to  his  own,  and  where  it  might  have  had  his  hearty  co-operation.  But 
here,  too,  violence  and  injustice  scared  him.  Henry  YlII.'s  divorce,  though  he 
respectfully  refrained  from  censuring  it,  he  found  it  impossible  to  approve.  And 
when  the  axe  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of  Thomas  More,  the  friend  of  his  early 
youth,  what  remained  for  him  but  to  veil  his  head  in  expectation  of  that  final 
release  by  which,  within  less  than  a  year  of  that  bloody  tragedy,  he  was  "  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come?" 

To  follow  out,  through  the  life  and  writings  of  Erasmus,  the  line  here  indi- 
cated, would  be  a  deeply  interesting  task,  but  far  exceeding  the  limits  within 
which  our  remarks  must  be  confined.  Since,  however,  his  name  has  once  more 
been  prominently  brought  before  the  world,  it  seemed  to  us  not  unmeet  to  urge 
the  foregoing  considerations,  both  in  support  of  his  claim  to  a  foremost  pla^ 
among  God's  chosen  instruments  for  the  restoration  of  Evangelic  Truth  and  the 
maintenance  of  Apostolic  Order  in  His  Church,  and  in  vindication  of  his  cer- 
tainly not  unhonoured,  yet  not  sufficiently  honoured,  memory.  In  evil  times, 
times  of  hot  strife  and  of  passions  unchained,  he  maintained  that  rare  and  noble, 
but  never  popular  character, — the  character  of  a  man  guided  by  *^the  wisdom 
from  above,"  whereof  the  unfailing  Word  testifies  that  it  is  elorivuc^^  hruudis^ 
dtSidxpirost  ianm6Kpiros.  On  no  tablet  more  fitly  than  on  that  oi  Erasmus  maj 
the  blessed  promise  be  inscribed:  Kofnr^s  Sucatoir^f^s  iv  ^Iftiiv^  oit€lperai  rots 
iroiovffiy  elpffivriv* — English  Gkwrchman, 
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Works  of  Dr.  Barrow.— -The  University  of  Oambridge  has  been  doing 
hoDonr  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  Dr.  Isaac  Bi^row,  by  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  the  most  accurate  and  complete  hitherto  extant. 
Its  title  is  as  follows :  "  The  Theological  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  nine  volumes.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Norfolk.  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press." 
In  these  nine  volumes  are  contained  the  author's  sixty-four  sermons  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects;  thirty-two  sermons  on  the  Creed;  an  Exposition  of 
the  Greed,"  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  also  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Sacraments ;"  "  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy;" Discourse  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church;"  "Opuscula;"  "Poemata;" 
two  dissertations,  and  sermons,  etc.,  attributed  to  Barrow.  Of  all  this  mass  of 
writing,  it  is  strange  that  only  a  very  small  portion  was  published  by  the  author 
himseu  during  his  lifetime ;  in  fact,  only  two  sermons,  the  "  Spital  Sermon," 
preached  in  1671,  and  the  "  Guildhall  Sermon,"  in  1677,  both  of  which  were 
pnblished  by  request.  His  other  works  were  published  at  intervals,  after  his 
death,  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  aud  Brabazon  Aylmer,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  recently  discovered.  The  MSS.  of  most  of  the  sermons  are  still  existing  in 
the  library  of  T^ity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  present  editor  has  had 
recourse  to  these  in  correcting  the  text  and  restoring  the  author's  own  readings, 
many  of  which  had  been  intentionally  altered  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  suit 
his  own  ideas  of  euphonious  writing.  Prefixed  to  this  edition  the  reader  will 
also  find  Some  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  by  Abraham  Hill," 
and  in  the  last  volume,  *^  A  Notice  of  Barrow's  Life  and  Academical  Times,  by 
W.  Whewell,  D.D."  The  latter  contains  very  little  that  is  new  respecting  the 
author's  life.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  now,  according  to  Mr.  Napier,  to 
recover  any  more  facts  respecting  him  than  those  already  vecorded  by  his  earliest 
biographer.  The  princip^  of  these  are,  that  he  was  bom  in  London  in  1630^ 
the  son  of  a  respectable  linendraper  and  citizen ;  was  educated  first  at  the 
Charter-house,  where  for  his  bo<^  he  minded  it  not,"  and  afterwards  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  must  have  minded  his  book  very  well,  for  in  1649 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
botany,  chemistry,  etc.,  being  much  smitten  by  the  new  discoveries  of  the 
natural  philosophers  of  his  time.  Next  he  travelled  abroad  in  France,  Italy, 
and  even  Turkey.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Church,  and,  while  known 
abroad  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  at  home  he  achieved 
as  high  a  reputation  as  a  theologian.  Charles  II.  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  the  most  unfair  preacher  he  ever 
knew,  for  he  never  left  anything  ion  any  one  else  to  say  on  the  subjects  which 
he  handled."  Dr.  Barrow  was  also  praised,  not  only  for  his  great  learning,  but 
for  his  remarkable  physical  streng^n  and  courage ;  he  was  a  great  consumer  of 
tobacco,  which  he  called  his  '*panpharmakon"  (has  Mr.  Fairholt  a  note  of 
this  ?)  nor  was  he  less  sparing  in  the  matter  of  fruit,  which,  says  his  biographer^ 
"  was  to  him  physic  as  well  as  food ;  and  he  thought  that  if  fruit  kill  hundreds 
in  autumn,  it  preserves  thousands."  The  fruit,  then,  he  took  for  his  health, 
and  the  tobacco  because  he  believed  *^it  did  help  to  regulate  his  thinking. 
Dr.  Barrow  died  in  London  in  1677,  and  was  buned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  is  described  in  his  epitaph  as  '*  truly  great,  if  there  be  anything  great 
in  piety,  probity,  faith,  the  most  consummate  learning,  and  modesty  no  less 
consummate,  morals  entirely  unspotted,  and  manners  most  engaging." — Critic. 

Egyptian  Antiqnities  at  the  Syro-JSgyptian  Society. — June  14^.—  Dr.  J.  Lee 
in  the  chair. — The  Chairman  exhibited  (out  of  the  Hartwell  collection)  the 
palette  or  inkstand  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  scribe.  Mr.  Bonomi  described  it  as 
a  flat  piece  of  acacia  wood,  three  inches  wide,  and  seventeen  inches  long ;  and 
argued,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  length  being  exactly  five  digits  less  than 
the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  of  the  Louvre,  that  it  served  the  scribe  as  a  measure 
as  well  as  a  palette  and  ruler.  On  the  side  in  which  the  two  circular  depres- 
sions for  the  red  and  black  pigments  and  the  groove  for  the  reeds  is  contrived, 
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was  engrayed  in  outline  a  representation  of  the  scribe  in  the  act  of  adoration 
before  Osiris  and  Thoth,  with  a  dedication  to  those  two  divinities,  in  well-formed 
hieroglyphics  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  as  well  as  four  columns  of  hiero- 
glyphics at  the  back.  It  was  stated  that  the  palette  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
a  scribe  at  Thebes,  where  it  had  been  deposited  as  indicative  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  Sharpe  remarked  that  every  one  of  the  pyramids  near  Gizeh  stands  upon  a 
base  which  measures  an  even  number  of  cubits.  The  base  of  the  pyramid 
second  in  point  of  size  is  400  royal  cubits  in  length ;  that  of  the  third  pyramid, 
200 ;  that  of  the  fourth,  70 ;  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  100  each ;  and  those 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth,  60  each.  The  royal  cubit  contains  seven  hand-breadths 
or  twenty-eight  fingers ;  while  the  ordinary  or  lesser  cubit  is  a  seventh  part  less, 
containing  only  six  hand-breadths.  The  greatest  pyramid  alone  is  measured  in 
these  lesser  cubits.  And  hence  we  learn  something  of  the  mind  of  the  builder. 
When  he  determined  to  make  it  larger  than  the  oldest  pyramid  of  400  royal 
cubits,  he  boastfully  fixed  upon  500  cubits  as  its  measure,  out  contented  himself 
with  using  the  lesser  cubit.  During  these  years  the  cubit  had  grown  rather 
shorter.  When  the  four  oldest  pyramids  were  built,  the  royal  cubit  measured 
twenty-one  inches  and  a  quarter ;  when  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  built,  it  was 
twenty  inches  and  three-quarters ;  and  for  the  eighth  and  ninth,  it  was  only 
twenty  inches  and  a  half. — Mr  Bonomi  read  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
an  English  Resident  at  Ghedames,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  and 
also  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a  Resident  at  Diarbeker,  on  the  river 
Tigris. 

Anglo-Saxon  Tombs. — In  accordance  with  the  promise  in  our  last,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  details  of  discoveries  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  and  on 
the  racecourse  at  Bowcombe  Down.  These  explorations  were  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Museum  Committee,  Newport,  and  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Ernest  P.  Wilkins,  Esq.  The  proceeds  of  the  investi- 
gation are  as  follows : — 1.  An  incineration  of  an  adult  and  child.  2.  A  headless 
skeleton ;  with  it  was  interred  a  Roman  bronze  hare-shaped  enamelled  brooch, 
bronze  tag,  metal  with  rivet-hole,  and  an  iron  girdle  buckle.  3.  An  iron 
dagger,  which  was  laid  over  an  incineration,  near  which  was  found  a  coin  of  the 
reign  of  Constantino.  4.  An  urn.  5.  A  headless  skeleton,  with  other  relics. 
6.  Human  bones,  and  a  corroded  bead.  7.  An  urn,  which  fell  to  pieces.  8.  An 
urn,  eight  inches  high  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  bj 
wood-ashes.  9.  An  urn,  similar  to  No.  8,  the  neck  much  crushed.  10,  11,  and 
12.  Two  or  three  skeletons  discovered  by  workmen  in  widening  the  racecourse, 
together  with  which  were  found  an  iron  sword,  two  iron  spear-heads,  a  bronze 
buckle,  and  an  iron  knife.  13.  A  male  skeleton,  dft.  2in.;  with  it  were 
interred  a  bronze  circular  ornament,  an  iron  knife,  a  bronze  circular  brooch  and 
leaden  bead,  three  rivets  and  a  piece  of  bronze  belonging  to  the  sheath  of  a 
knife,  and  an  iron  buckle ;  pieces  of  pottery  were  scattered  about  the  grave. 
14.  A  skeleton  without  relics,  save  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  about  the 
grave.  15.  A  male  skeleton,  5ft.  9in. ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  skull  was  found 
an  iron  spear-head,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  on  the  left  side  an  empty  urn, 
which  collapsed  into  fragments ;  an  iron  boss  and  handle  of  a  shield  laid  on  the 
chest ;  at  the  girdle  were  an  agate  bead,  a  bronze  buckle,  an  iron  dagger,  with 
three  bronze  nvets  of  its  sheath,  and  a  piece  of  bronze.  16.  A  female  skeleton, 
reclining  on  one  side  with  knees  drawn  up,  a  necklace  of  beads  of  amber, 
pebble,  and  glass,  under  chin ;  with  which  were  discovered  a  bronze  gilt  brooch 
with  a  Saxon  face,  a  thimble  of  bronze  plated  with  silver,  and  an  iron  knife. 
17.  A  male  skeleton,  with  which  was  found  some  bronze  clasps  on  the  left  side 
of  the  skull.  18.  A  male  skeleton,  buried  with  which  were  an  iron  knife,  an 
iron  boss  and  handle  of  a  shield,  and  some  pieces  of  pottery  scattered  over  the 
grave.  19.  An  urn.  20.  On  the  top  of  a  barrow,  just  under  the  turf,  were 
discovered  two  pairs  of  legs,  which  had  never  been  disturbed,  the  other  parts 
being  apparently  removed,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  barrow ;  subse- 
quent explorations  discovered  the  remains  of  two  or  more  skeletons,  irregularly 
scattered  together,  with  an  iron  arrow-head,  fragments  of  iron  articles,  a  bronze 
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clasp,  half  an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  bead,  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  a  larf^  iron  ring. 
21.  A  male  skeleton,  with  which  were  found  fonr  brooches  and  a  hair  enamell^ 
brooch ;  all  these  brooches  had  a  piece  of  string  wound  round  the  front  of  the 

Ein — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  buried,  and  not  pinned  in  the  garments, 
ut  simply  laid  in  the  grave ;  some  number  of  beads,  a  bronze  sliding  ring,  with 
pendant  ornament,  and  an  iron  knife  at  the  left  hip.  22.  An  incineration,  with 
a  dagger  blade  of  bronze  six  inches  over  it.  23.  This  was  a  hole  excavated  in 
the  smid  chalk,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  deep,  filled  with  wood- 
ashes  burnt  on  the  spot ;  a  few  fragments  only  of  bones  coi]dd  be  picked  out, 
so  thoroughly  had  the  skeletons  been  burned ;  a  burnt  head  was  also  detected ; 
wood  ashes  surrounded  the  hole  for  two  or  three  feet  in  extent,  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  over  the  incineration,  which  had  been  the  original  interment,  was  heaped 
a  laree  mass  of  flints.  These  relics  deserve  especial  attention,  as  they  have 
just  been  placed  in  an  apartment  of  the  Museum  in  Lugley-street,  for  public 
observation.  The  particulars  as  to  the  time  the  Museum  is  opened  will  be  seen 
on  the  door  of  the  building. — Hampshire  Advertizer, 

Itare  MamuscripU. — The  following  descriptives  are  from  the  Libri  Catalogue. 
The  prices  are  those  attached  to  the  articles  by  Mr.  Kerslake  of  Bristol : — 

Austin  (Seint)  his  Meditations  and  Confessions — "  Here  bygynnyth  a  treatise 
that  men  adlith  Eichard  of  seynt  victor" — "Carta  redemcionis  (in  English  verse) 
— ^A  songe  of  love  to  owre  lorde  jhu  criste  (in  verse) — Ave  queue  of  heven  (a  poem) 
— Christ's  Address  to  Sinners  (in  verse) — Various  verses  (running  on  as  if  written 
in  prose).  In  the  binding  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  Tudor  rose  and  royal  arms 
impressed  on  the  cover,  folio.  Ssec.  xiv.  on  vellum,  25/.  A  very  important  manu- 
script, formerly  in  the  library  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  for  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  re-bound.  The  capitals  throughout  are  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours. 
Wc  have  been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of  the  various  ancient  English  poems 
contained  in  this  volume.  The  translation  of  St.  Austin,  and  probably  the  others, 
would  appear  to  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  some  nuns,  as  the  translator 
commences  the  34th  chapter,  "  Thankyd  be  almyhti  god  my  gode  sustren.  I 
have  now  pformyd  yr  desyre  in  englysshinge  these  meditacions,  etc."  Through- 
out this  highly  interesting  manuscript  the  th  is  written  in  a  shape  between  the  y 
and  the  o,  and  the  initial  y  almost  as  a  3.  We  subjoin  here  the  beginning  of 
"  the  Songe  of  Love,"  contained  in  this  collection,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
sovereign  of  England : — 

"  Ihu  most  swettest  of  any  thynge 
To  love  yow  I  have  grete  longyng 
Therefore  I  byseche  yow  hevyn  kynge 
Make  me  of  yowre  love  to  have  fehnge." 

Lectionarium  ad  usum  Ecclesite,  4to.  Saeo.  ix.  on  vellum,  71.  *ls.  This 
ancient  manuscript,  written  in  a  very  fin»  small  Carlovingian  character,  points  out 
what  part  of  the  Oospels  is  to  be  read  on  every  day  throughout  the  year,  and  is 
most  important  for  tiie  names  of  the  saints  to  be  commemorated.  The  handwrit- 
ing, in  some  leaves,  is  a  little  obliterated. 

Lectionarium  cum  Notis  Musicis,  in  the  original  oak  binding.  4to.  Ssec. 
x.-xi.  on  vellum,  30  guineas.  A  very  valuable  manuscript  for  the  early  history 
of  the  Liturgy,  written  on  very  stout  vellum,  with  a  large  capital  finely  illumi- 
nated in  the  sfyle  of  the  time.  The  musicsJ  notes  are  very  nicely  written  in 
newne9. 

[Mr.  Libri's  descriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  complete  and  fair,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  justice  to  this  venerable  codex.  It  is  in  fact  a  full  Missal, 
and  not  a  Lectionary.  The  Canon  Missse  may  be  compared  with  the  ancient 
Gregorian  Liturgy  published  by  Muratori.  Where  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  he 
prints  as  the  text,  varies  from  the  Othobonian  in  his  margin,  this  MS.  sometimes 
agrees  with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other.  The  curious  character  which 
represents  the  words  "Vere  diguum,"  reproduced  by  Muratori,  continually 
occurs  in  this  manuscript.  Many  additions  are  made  to  the  ancient  text,  in  later 
but  very  ancient  hand-writings.   Some  of  them  in  the  margins  are  equivalent  to 
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Buibries,  the  actual  red  rubrics  being  little  more  than  titles,  etc.  This  book  is 
also  of  great  value  as  a  Mmsieal  Monument,  from  the  very  great  quantity  which 
it  contaios  of  the  andent  notation,  looidng  more  like  accents  than  notes,  and 
without  any  lines.  At  the  end,  written  by  a  later  hand,  is  a  curious  record  of 
the  consecration  of  a  chapel  "  Anno  dm.  m.  cc.  xxii.  i  die  See  Barbare."  In  the 
original  embossed  calf  binding,  covered  with  repetitions  of  a  legend  and  a  sort  of 
badger.] 

Misaole  Eomanum  sen  Fontificale  (cum  Notis  Musicis),  folio.  Ssec.  xiv.  on 
vellum,  36  guineas. — This  splendid  specimen  of  carZy  English  art,  written  on  the 
purest  vellum,  in  red  and  black  fine  large  characters,  is  adorned  with  eight  minia- 
tures and  280  capital  letters,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  often  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  page  to  form  borders.  These  capitals  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  exhibit  in  their  flourishes  human  heads,  birds,  beasts,  fish, 
nondescripts,  grotesques,  and  flowers.  In  one  of  the  borders  the  hunting  of  the 
hare,  and  in  another,  a  boy  on  stiHs,  are  introduced.  Other  subjects  represent 
playing  on  the  fiddle,  blowing  the  horn,  a  king  with  his  crown  on,  a  monk  say- 
ing mass,  a  cardinal,  Ecce  Homo,  etc.,  etc.  At  the  end,  in  a  much  more  modem 
hand,  are  the  creed  and  various  services,  including  the  Oratio  Sixti  IV.,  with  the 
date  of  1475.  In  every  respect,  as  well  for  the  fineness  of  the  illumination,  as  for  the 
state  of  preservation,  this  manuscript  is  most  interesting  to  the  English  collector. 

[This  contains  the  Missal  Service  as  when  celebrated  by  the  Pope  in  person]. 

Officium  Beatse  Marise  Virginis  Bomanse  Curiae — Missa  B.  Mari»  Virginis— ^ 
Oflicium  Mortuorum — Septem  Psalmi  Penitentiales  et  Letanise — Officium  Sancti 
Spiritus — Officium  Sanctte  Cruds,  green  silk,  12mo.  Saec.  xv.  on  vellum,  91.  9». 
Beautifully  written  on  Italian  vellum,  with  six  miniatures  and  nimierous  richly 
illuminated  capitals  in  gold  and  colours,  having  the  name  of  the  scribe  at  the  end 
of  the  Officium  Mortuorum,  "  Et  scriptum  manu  M.  Christofori  de  la  turre." 
Prefixed  is  a  calendar,  with  an  illuminated  capital  at  the  commencement  of  each 
month.  Next  follows  a  painting  of  an  altar,  having  for  its  inscription,  *  Sacratis. 
Virgim.  Marie.  Dicatum,"  in  golden  capitals.  The  first  page  is  finely  illuminated 
with  a  miniature  in  the  centre  (the  Annunciation).  To  each  of  the  other  services 
are  appropriate  miniatures,  executed  in  gold  and  colours,  in  the  style  of  Maitre 
Simon,  "  the  Master  of  Distances'* 

Passionale  Sanctorum  Martyrum,  etc.,  scilicet — Vita  et  Actus  Soi  Silvestri 
Pap»  ITrbis  Borne — ^Vita  Scae  G^nofevae  Virginis — ^Vita  S.  Benedioti — ^Vita  S. 
Bemigii  Episoopi  et  Confessoris — ^Passiones  8.  FeUcis  Presbyteri,  S.  Maroelti 
Papae  aliorumque — ^Vitae  S.  Hadelini  Confessoris  (aliorumque  Sanctorum  multo- 
rum),  half  morocco,  foUo.  Saec.  xi.  on  vellum,  36  guineas.  A  splendid  manu- 
script of  the  ancient  Passionale,  with  several  of  the  large  capitals  fiourished  in 
elegant  designs,  that  of  the  "  Passio  S.  Bartholomei  ApostoU,"  representing  a 
triple  cathedral.  In  the  "  Vita  Sanctissimi  Servatii  Tungrensis  Ecclesiie  Anti- 
stitis,"  the  Greek  words  Ty&Ot  atavrSy  6ccur,  written  knoH  ce  a/ytwm.  Amongst 
other  lives  preserved  in  this  venerable  manuscript  are  the  apocryphal  accounts  of 
the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  written  as  here  stated,  "  a  Lino  Epis- 
oopo  Bomano  Graeca  Ungua . .  .  et  ecclesiis  orientalibus  destinatum."  These 
Lives  of  Saints  are  very  valuable,  as  they  contain  much  information  respecting 
the  history  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which,  without  the 
help  of  such  biographies,  would  be  involved  in  much  greater  darkness  th^  it  is. 
The  Lives  of  Saint  Genofeve,  of  S.  Bemigius,  S.  Vitis,  S.  Symphorianus,  ».  Ser- 
vatius,  S.  Benedictus,  and  of  several  other  saints,  are  considerable  works,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Italy  and  Prance  at  the  very  beginning  of 
what  is  called  modem  history.  The  deawing  of  the  theee  chxjeches  em- 
bodied in  the  large  capital  I,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Passio  S.  Bartho- 
lomei, affords  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  architectural  drawings  during  that 
period,  and  the  very  first  words  of  the  same  Life  (which  is  full  of  curious  infor- 
mation relating  to  ancient  India),  shew  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the 
three  different  Indias  of  the  ancients,  a  fact  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  but  which  explains  some  passages  of  ancient  classical  history,  which  other- 
wise it  would  be  very  difficult  to  understand.   These  words  are : — 
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"Indie  tres  esse  i^ud  historiograpltos  dicuntur.  Prima  est  India  que  ad 
ethiopiam  mittit.  Secunda  quse  ad  medos.  Tertia  qiise  finem  facit ;  Nam  ex  uno 
latere  tenebrarum  regionem  gerit^  ex  alio  mare  oceannm." 

Of  the  lives  of  Saints,  known  as  Passionalia,  which  are  held  in  great  estima- 
tion amongst  learned  men,  only  a  very  few  can  compete  with  the  present,  either 
on  account  of  their  antiquity,  or  of  the  number  of  lives  they  contain.  Our 
Manuscript,  consisting  of  about  170  leaves,  is  written  in  double  columns,  in  very 
fine  Eoman  characters,  without  any  mixture  of  any  Grothic  form  whatever.  In 
the  great  Catcthgw  BtbliothectB  MegicR  Parisiensis  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  these  Vit€B  Sanctorum,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Manuscripts  in  which 
they  are  contained  belong  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
We  must  add  that  the  present  Manuscript  contains  a  Passio  S.  Gengulfi  martyris 
qua  est  VidusneaH,  connected  with  the  history  of  Pippiwus  rex  Francorum,  which 
fife  of  St.  Grengulfus  we  have  not  found  in  the  Index  of  the  said  Catalogtis  Biblio- 
theccB  RegicB,  and  therefore  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  this  life,  wMch  is  also 
interesting  as  forming  (under  the  title  of  Hysteria  S.  Gkngolfi),  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Hrosvita,  is  exceedingly  scarce.  We  do  not  know 
if  this  S.  Gtengulfus  has  any  connexion  with  the  S.  Gennul^s  whose  life  is  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Montpellier,  Catalogue  QMrale  des  Manu- 
scrits,  p.  292. 

Psalterium  Bavidis,  cum  Glossa.  Accedunt  Hymni  ex  Veter  Testamento, 
half  morocco,  small  folio.  S»c.  x. — xi.  on  Vellum,  36  guineas.  Beautifullv  writ- 
ten on  pure  vellum,  with  the  letter  B  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Psalms, 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  apparently  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  artist.  The  manu- 
script is  written  in  a  rather  large  fine  Eoman-Carlovingian  character  of  the  period, 
the  rubies,  etc.,  being  In  capital  red  rustic  letters. 

[The  initial  of  Psalm  cviii.  contains  a  miniature  singularly  resembling  that 
ancient  state  costume  which  is  still  worn  by  the  Judges,  including  the  immense 
compilation  of  artificial  hair  which  rises  from  the  shoulders.] 

r^terium  Davidis,  Gonfesaio  Fidei  S.  Athanaoi,  litanise,  etc..  Cum  Calen- 
dario,  calf  gUt,  4to.  Ssec.  xiv.  on  Vellum,  6i.  16*.  A  very  elegant  Manuscript, 
with  illuminated  capitals  and  several  hundred  grotesque  figures  filling  up  the 
vacant  spaces  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  by  an  Engli^  scribe.  As  a  specimen  of 
early  English  art  it  is  extremely  interesting. 

Psahnorum  Explanatio — Sermo  Innooentii  Papse  in  Concilio  general!  do  Pasoha 
— ^Hymni  Ecclesiastici — Cantica  Canticorum — ^Paraphrasis  Libri  qui  dicitur  CSan- 
ticse  Canticorum  et  alia,  with  musical  notes,  4to,  calf.  Ssec.  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv., 
on  vellum,  91.  9s.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  works,  written  by  various  scribes 
at  different  times.  The  Mnsio,  dispersed  through  the  manuscript,  is  with  old 
musical  notes.  There  are  several  Latin  Hymns  in  the  volume,  one  of  which 
begins  with  "  Salve  mater  salvatoris  vas  electre,  vas  honoris,  vas  celestis  gratise," 
and  some  abstracts  from  S.  Augustin. 

Testamentum  Novum,  Latine,  cum  Prologis,  original  stamped  binding,  with 
clasps  (a  very  long  sort  of)  folio.  Saeo.  xvii.,  on  vellum.  Beautifully  written  on 
very  pure  vellum,  in  a  folio,  of  the  very  unusual  shape  known  as  "Agenda." 
The  text  occupies  the  centre  of  each  page,  leaving  ample  margins  on  each  side, 
which,  as  regards  the  Evangelists,  are  filled  with  Glosses  in  a  b^utiful  small  hand. 
Two  fly-leaves  in  front  are  filled  with  "  Concordantise  Evangeliorum,"  and  on  the 
two  fly-leaves  at  end  are  "  Glossae  de  Matheo  et  de  Marco  obmissse."  [Dimensions 
20  inches  by  7]. 

Connexion  between  the  Histories  of  Cheece  and  Assyria. — It  is  possible  that 
future  researches  among  Assyrian  or  Persian  monuments  may  throw  some 
light  even  on  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  tale  of  Troy.  Who  knows  that  some 
yet  buried  stone  may  not  be  found  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  letter,  preserved  b^ 
Cephalion,  in  which  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  implored  succour  from  his 
liege  lord,  King  Teutamns  ?  I  should  not  need  it  to  satisfy  me  as  to  the  real 
groundwork  of  the  Iliad.  I  am  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  more  than 
one  Trojan  War  before  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  gained  a  permanent  footing 
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on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For  I  believe  that  Strabo  correctly  describes  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded  that  event,  when  he  says  that  the  earlier  period 
was  one  of  continual  flux  and  reflux,  of  invasions  and  migrations,  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  That  statement,  as  I  believe,  contains  pretty  nearly  the 
sum  of  all  our  present  knowledge  on  that  head,  and  it  affords  an  ample  frame- 
work for  that  whole  world  of  poetical  creations  with  which  it  has  been  filled  up. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  great  gainers  if  their  place  were  to  be  supplied 
by  more  authentic  details.  But  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  exchanges  woud  be, 
to  substitute  for  them  something  which  is  neither  history  nor  poetry,  which  Cfn 
neither  charm  nor  instruct,  but  wearies  only  to  mislead.  Still,  1  must  own  that 
I  am  not  sanguine  about  the  discovery  of  any  monumental  evidence  which  will 
ascertain  the  western  limits  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  thirteenth  centnry 
before  our  era.  Whenever  any  such  shall  have  been  brought  to  light,  it  will 
need  to  be  very  cautiously  examined.  The  material  on  which  events  are 
recorded  affords  no  sure  warrant  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  related. 
We  know  of  a  city  where  at  least  one  inscribed  pillar,  *'  like  a  tall  bully,  Ufts  its 
head'  and  lies."  Rosellini  and  Bunseir  acknowledge  and  deplore  the  pompous 
inanity  of  the  Egyptian  monumental  style,  in  which  the  few  grains  of  r^  infor- 
mation lie  thinly  scattered  in  a  vast  mass  of  what  is  better  expressed  by  a 
French  than  an  English  word — verbiage.  And  Col.  Mure  remarks  :  "  Much  of 
the  amplification  that  might  otherwise  have  formed  the  advantage  of  the  Asiatic 
records  consisted  of  hyperbolical,  and  nrobably  in  great  part  fabulous,  eulogies 
of  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  the  vain-slorious  despots  who  ruled  those  countries, 
and  who,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object  of  personal  glorification,  were  in  the 
habit  of  expunging  or  correcting  the  annals  of  their  predecessors." 

The  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  took  such  pains  to  transmit  their  achieve- 
ments  to  posterity,  might  easily  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  exaggeration 
about  them.  As  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  against  M.  Kruger,  I  might  not 
unfairly  refer  to  a  passage  which  he  himself  cites  from  the  Shah-nameh,  in 
which  Kei-Khosreu — whom  he  identifies  with  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  the  Bible- 
is  made  to  speak  of  his  kingdom  as  extending  from  China  and  India  to  distant 
Roum,  and  is  addressed  by  one  of  his  grandees  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
princes  who  had  filled  the  throne,  from  Minutshehr  to  Kei-Kobad.  This  must 
DC  quite  as  authentic  as  the  description  of  Minutshehr's  conquests  in  the  same 
poem,  only  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Sen- 
nacherib may  not  have  been  at  all  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth,  when  he 
boasted  (according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Outline^  p.  18)  of  having  "  reduced 
under  his  yoke  all  the  kings  of  Asia,  from  the  upper  forest,  which  is  under  the 
setting  sun  (Lebanon),  to  the  lower  ocean,  which  is  under  the  rising  sun  (the 
Persian  Quit)."  Indeed,  when  we  remember  his  campaign  in  Cilicia,  signalized 
by  the  building  or  restoration  of  Tarsus,  this  appears  to  be  hardly  an  i^equate 
account  of  his  achievements.  But  this  language  certainly  suggests  the  belief 
that  he  meant  to  claim  the  glory  of  bavins  extended  the  empire  in  these  direc- 
tions beyond  the  limits  which  it  had  ever  before  reached ;  and  I  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  if  there  had 
been  inscriptions  extant  in  any  of  his  palaces  from  which  it  appeared  that  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  ruled  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^^ean.  M.  Kroner  thinks 
that  the  provinces  west  of  the  Halys  were  lost  to  Assyria  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  (b.c.  1119 — 1105),  when  the  gpreat  Lydian  monarchy  with 
which  Agron  had  been  invested,  was  enabled,  through  the  weakness  of  the 
prince  (the  Nuder  of  the  Shah-nameh)  who  followed  the  last  Minutshehr,  to 
assert  its  independence.  But  if  so,  this  Lydian  kingdom  must  itself  shortly 
after  have  undergone  some  great  loss  of  territory,  through  causes  no  trace  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  history ;  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor  did  not  find  it  occupying  the  coast  on  which  they  settled ;  and 
according  to  Herodotus,  their  independence  was  first  threatened  by  Gyges. 
That  the  Lydian  power  had  previously  suffered  any  check  which  compelled  it 
to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
known to  Herodotus.   His  idea  plainly  was,  that  it  had  been  constantly  grow- 
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ing.  I  mast  however  ohserre,  in  jnstice  to  M.  Kmeer,  that  in  Castor's  epochs 
of  the  maritime  States,  as  they  have  now  been  elucidated  and  determined,  with 
admirable  learning  and  acnteness,  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  (^g.  vi.,  p.  439),  the 
naval  power  of  the  Lydians,  or  as  it  would  seem  more  properly  the  Masonians, 
dates  m>m  1150  b.c.  :  a  date  which  might  very  well  coincide  with  the  supposed 
recovery  of  the  national  independence. 

I  wul  only  add  two  remands,  which  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  mis> 
apprehension. 

The  object  of  the  foreffoing  observations  has  been  simply  to  examine  the 
evidence  which  has  lately  been  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  political 
connexion  between  Greece  and  Assyria  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  The 
result  to  my  own  conviction  has  been  to  shew  that  the  evidence  is  quite  incon- 
clusive. I  have  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  evidence,  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
credit  as  any  that  has  been  produced  on  the  other  side,  which  apparently  tends 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  it,  as  soon  as  it  shiUl  be  established  by  satisfactory  proof.  I 
only  contend  that  at  present  it  is  no  more  than  matter  of  very  questionable 
surmise.  A  negative  dogmatism  on  such  a  subject  would  be  still  more  pre- 
sumptuous than  a  positive  assertion  resting  on  insufficient  grounds.  Mr.  Liavard 
has  observed,  with  judicious  caution,  ^*  To  the  west  the  Assyrians  may  nave 
penetrated  into  Syria,  and  perhaps  Lydia."  If,  indeed,  we  were  speaking,  not 
of  a  permanent  establishment,  but  of  a  mere  temporary  inroad,  it  would  be  rash 
to  assign  any  limit  to  their  advance  in  this  or  an^  other  direction.  There  is 
even  wnat  has  been  accepted  by  very  eminent  critics  as  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  still  further  westward  in  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy.  For  in  a  fragment  of  Abydenus,  preserved  in  the  Armenian 
Ensebius  (i.  p.  53),  we  are  informed  that  the  avenger  of  Sennacherib,  Assar- 
haddon, — there  called  Axerdis,— after  slaying  the  assassin  Adramelech,  pursued 
his  army,  and  shut  it  up,  or  forced  it  to  take  refuge,  in  the  cit;jr  of  the  Byzan- 
tians.  "Niebuhr,  in  his  celebrated  discjuisition  ^*  on  the  gain  which  has  accrued 
to  history  from  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,"  takes  no  offence  at  this 
statement,  and  reports  it  as  if  Abydenus  had  said  that  Axerdis  had  ^*  marched 
throngh  Western  Asia  as  far  as  Byzantium,  with  an  army  of  mercenaries." 
But  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  fragment  first  relates  the  pursuit  of  Adrame- 
lech's  army,  and  then  states  that  Axerdis  was  the  first  (of  the  Assyrian  kings) 
who  collected  mercenary  troops.  But  as  to  the  march  of  Axerdis  to  Byzantium, 
in  the  first  place,  this  seems  to  be  more  than  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Arme- 
nian text,  the  Latin  translation  being,  Exercitum  persecutus  in  Byzantinorum 
tirbem  includit.''  The  term  of  the  retreat  might  have  exceeded  that  of  the  pur- 
suit. But  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  some  mistake  in  the  name 
of  the  Byzantians,  not  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  occurrence,  or  the 
absence  of  all  confirmative  and  illustrative  testimony,  but  because  the  whole 
account  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Abydenus  appears 
not  to  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  death  of  Adramelech,  who  in  the 
Bible  is  related  to  have  escaped,  together  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  (of  whom 
Abydenus  takes  no  notice,)  into  Annenia.  And  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses 
of  Chorene,  describes  (i.  23)  the  districts  of  Armenia  which  were  allotted  by  the 
King  Sgaiorti  for  the  residence  of  the  two  brothers.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  pursuit  must  have  t^en  phice,  and  have  been  arrested,  somewhere  or 
other  in  that  direction. 

The  other  remark  which  I  have  to  make  refers  to  a  point  on  which  I 
touched  at  the  outset.  The  author  of  the  work  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  observations,  speaks  as  if  one  of  his  main  objects  was  to  help  to  break 
down  the  partition  by  which  the  school  to  which  he  is  opposed  has  endeavoured 
to  exclude  the  influence  of  Oriental  culture  on  the  development  of  the  Hellenic 
mind.  But  I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  the  questions  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing have  scarcely  any  bearing  on  that  controversy.  Whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  fiEuled,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  a  chapter  in  the  political  history  of 
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Greece,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  was  subjected  to  foreign  influences.  These 
are  questions  which  manifestly  go  back  into  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  he  him- 
self assigns  to  the  migration  of  Pelops.  According  to  all  accounts,  that  event 
affected  the  relations  of  the  ruling  families  in  Greece,  rather  than  the  condition 
of  the  people  ;  but  it  can  reflect  no  light  whatever  on  their  previous  history.  It 
may  be  admitted,  or  rejected,  without  the  compromise  oj  any  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  elements  which  composed  the  Greek  nationality,  or  the  processes 
by  which  they  were  fused  together.  The  author  has  enriched  the  controversy 
aoout  the  name  of  the  Pelasgians  with  a  new  hypothesis,  by  which  it  is  derived 
from  the  god  Bel.  But  whether  we  adopt  this,  or  prefer  that  of  a  different 
Semitic  root,  which  connects  it  more  immediately  with  Palestine,  or  that  which 
traces  it  to  the  Sclavonic,  more  particularly  the  Polish  branch  of  that  family,  or 
fall  back  upon  a  Greek  derivation — all  which  hypotheses  have  been  recently 
maintained  with  a  great  shew  of  erudition — we  shall  not  be  the  more  tied  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Pelops,  or  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War.  And 
though  every  serious  attempt  to  let  in  a  beam  of  the  day-light  of  historical  truth 
on  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  may  awaken  a  natural  and  reasonable  curiosity,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  whole  inquiry  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  belongs 
rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe ;  as  it  is,  I  believe,  only  to  the  East  that  we  can 
look  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  however  faint,  of  such  an  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  period,  as  would  enable  us  in  a  single  point  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  flction  and  reality. — Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  TransM- 
tiona  of  Royci  Society  of  Literctture^  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  p.  207. 


OBITUABT. 


ARCHDEACON  HARDWICK. 

DiBD  on  the  18th  of  August,  by  a  fall  from  the  Pyrennees,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hard  wick. 

It  will  be  with  no  common  feelings  of  sad  disappointment  that  those  who  knew 
him  best  wUl  realize  the  tragical  event  by  which  he  has  so  suddenly  vanished  from 
among  men.   It  may  be  almost  said, 

Ostenderunt  terns  hunc  tantum  £iita. 

Before  having  quite  attained  his  prime,  but  having  given  more  than  promise  of  an 
illustrious  career,  he  has   finished  his  course." 

Archdeacon  Hardwick  had  not  that  sort  of  talent  which  is  populariy  admired  as 
^•ntNt,  and  which  often  gains  its  credit  by  daring  eccentricities,  which  amuses  and 
often  leads  astray  by  its  meteoric  dance.  Of  this  kind  of  talent  we  have  perhaps  at 
least  enough  in  the  present  day ;  while  of  that  kind  of  mental  and  moral  power  which 
is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  great  and  good,  which  is  content  to  forego 
public  applause  in  a  patient  continuance  of  the  weU-doing  which  advances  the  best 
interests  i£  mankind,  we  have  at  least  not  too  much ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  a  cha- 
HMster  like  Archdeacon  Hardwick  could  ill  be  spued. 

He  WIS  eminoitly  an  c«niet#  man ;  and  by  this  is  meant  not  merely  the  eagerness 
with  whidi  e?ai  trifles  may  be  pursued,  but  that  love  of  troth  which  distinguishes 
the  real  firom  the  fiUse,  and  that  ooncurrence  of  the  judgment  and  the  heart  with  the 
pumaits  of  the  inteUect. 

His  degree  was  a  good  one  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  in  which  he  was  First 
Senior  Optime ;  but  his  tastes  and  attainments  woold  have  placed  him  high  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  if  a  temporary  fiuhire  of  health  had  not  presented  his  competing. 
He  bad  been  dassioal  and  theological  prizeman  in  his  college,  where  he  obtained  a 
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Fellowship  immediately  after  taking  his  fi.A.  degree.  As  a  member  of  the  "  well- 
ordered  coU^  of  St.  Catharine  he  was  much  beloved,  was  exemplary  in  all  his  de- 
portment, and  increasingly  regarded  as  one  of  its  distinguished  ornaments.  While 
contributing  to  the  amenities  of  monastic  life  by  his  genial  disposition,  he  exhibited 
the  advantages  of  it  by  the  diligence  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  its  fine  oppor- 
tunities. He  was  decidedly  Conservative  in  his  convictions,  though  his  reading  was 
extensive  in  the  literature  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. His  leaning  was  to  the  High  Church  school  of  theology — at  least,  to  that 
sphere  of  it  which  maintains  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  but  he  was 
not  a  party  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  undue  bias  in  his  published 
works.  His  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Refor- 
mation has  obtained  high  praise,  even  from  those  whose  views  were  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  the  author.  It  is  the  condensed  result  of  a  large  amount  of  inquiry 
among  original  sources,  and  nothing  but  the  assimilation  of  his  materials  could  have 
enabled  him  to  present  them  in  so  interesting  a  form. 

The  office  of  Christian  Advocate,  to  which  Mr.  Hardwick  was  appointed  in  1855, 
was  well  suited  to  the  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  studies  for 
several  years.  According  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  were  to  regard  the  general  interests  of  Christianity,  by  furnishing  replies  to 
cavils  against  revealed  religion  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  answered, not  descend- 
ing to  any  particular  controversies  or  sects  among  Christians  themselves,"  unless  some 
new  or  dangerous  error  should  arise.  The  profound  and  masterly  series  of  treatises 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Christ  and  other  Masters  "  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his 
office.  There  had  not  in  this  country  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assumptions  of 
those  who  spoke  (tf  revealed  religion  as  only  a  natural  development  of  the  philosophy 
which  had  arisen  in  different  forms  in  all  localities  and  ages  of  human  history;  and 
the  Christian  Advocate  perceived  that  the  best  answer  which  could  be  given  would  be 
in  a  candid  and  unquestionable  account  of  what  the  religions  of  heathendom  actually 
have  been.  In  so  doing  he  has  avoided  all  appearance  of  special  pleading,  while  he 
has  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  where  all  human  speculations  failed  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  been  most  triumphant.  Heathenism  exliibits  everywhere  what  our 
homily  speaks  of  as  the  misery  of  mankind,''  without  affording  any  hint  at  a  true 
remedy,  while  Christianity  exhibits  the  cogency  of  its  claims  as  the  living  and  life- 
giving  "  Word  of  God,"  by  working  mightily  in  them  that  believe.  The  conviction 
to  be  derived  from  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  which  is 
increasingly  apparent  in  the  progress  of  the  work  as  the  solemn  feeling  of  his  own 
mind,  is,  that  it  is  in  the  Evangelical  aspect  of  Christianity  that  it  stands  out  in 
Divine  proportions  above  all  the  speculations  of  men.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  continuance  of  this  subject  is  found  amongst  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  remains. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  ancient  world  had  still  to  be  treated  of,  and  this 
would  assuredly  have  called  forth  the  best  energies  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  materials  belonging  to  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Archdeacon  Hardwick  would  have  thrown  into  the 
office  in  the  Church  to  which  he  has  been  lately  preferred  the  well-known  energy  of 
his  character,  and  that  he  well  deserved  the  distinction  which  it  brought  with  it ;  but 
it  is  a  question,  whether  this  was  exactly  the  form  in  which  his  services  should  have 
been  acknowledged.  It  seems  as  if  the  duty  of  an  Archdeacon  requires  considerable 
experience  of  parochial  work,  while  the  qualifications  of  Archdeacon  Hardwick  pointed 
to  our  cathedral  establishments  as  affording  the  appropriate  means  of  giving  its  full 
effect  to  the  light  that  was  in  him.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate became  thus  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  parochial  clergy,  a  popular  parochial 
minister  of  the  same  University  became  Dean  of  Ely. 

Archdeacon  Hardwick  was  a  good  man ;  his  short  life  on  earth  has  been  diligently 
and  firuitfully  spent ;  and  the  Christianity  of  which  he  was  the  advocate  would  lead 
us  to  far  other  thoughts  and  feelings  than  those  which  this  sad  bereavement  would 
primarily  call  forth. — Clerical  Journal. 

We  gather  the  following  biographical  information  from  Crockford's  Clerical  Direc- 
tory :  The  Venerable  Charles  Hardwick  was  scholar  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge,  1841 ;  Classical  and  Theological  Prizeman,  1842 ;  first  Senior  Optime  and  B.A., 
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1844 ;  Fellow,  1845 ;  and  M.A.,  1847.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  1846 ;  and  priest, 
1847;  was  named  Select  Preacher  at  the  University  of  Cambri^,  1850;  Preacher 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  1851 ;  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Queen's  Coltege, 
Birmingham,  1853 ;  Divinity  Lecturer  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1855 ;  Christian 
Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1855 ;  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate, 
1856 ;  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  1859.  He  was  autlkor  of  the  following  works :  An  HUto- 
rical  Inquiry  touching  St  Catharine  of  Alexandria  (to  which  is  added  a  Semi-Sazon 
Legend),  1849;  History  of  the  Articles  qf  the  Church  qf  England,  1851,  reprinted 
at  Philadelphia,  1852;  Twenty  Sermons  for  Town  Congregations,  1853;  Church 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1853;  Church  History  of  the  Reformation,  1856; 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  or  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  Parallel- 
isms and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient 
World,  Four  Parts,  1855-59.  He  was  farther  Editor  of  Fulwood's  Roma  Ruit,  1847 ; 
Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edward  II.,  and  an  "  Angto-Saxon  Passion  of  8t.  George 
(Percy  Society);  Twysden's  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,  1847; 
The  Homilies,  1850.  Besides  these  works,  in  the  course  of  last  year  he  completed, 
at  the  request  of  the  syndics  of  the  University  Press,  an  edition  of  the  Saxon  and 
Northumbrian  versions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  John  M. 
Kemble,  and  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  the  well-known  History  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Angustine^s,  Canterbury,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Hall. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  contributed  the  descriptions  of  the  volumes  of 
Anglo- Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  early  English  literature. 


THE  REVEREND  J.  E.  RIDDLE. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Esmond  Riddle,  late  Bampton  Lecturer  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  Leckhampton,  died  Aug.  27,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Tudor  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Crockford't 
Clerical  Directory  furnishes  us  with  the  following  particulars  of  his  career :  he  entered 
a  student  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  passed  first  class  Lit.  Hum.  and  B.A.  in 
1828 ;  M.A.  in  1831 ;  got  ordained  deacon,  1830 ;  priest,  1832;  became  select  preacher, 
1834,  and  again  in  1854 ;  Bampton  Lecturer,  1852.  Before  this  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated, in  1840,  Incumbent  of  the  proprietary  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 
Leckhampton,  near  Cheltenham.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle  was  author  of  the  foUowing 
works:  Illustrations  of  Aristotle  on  Men  and  Manners  from  Shakespeare,  12mo., 
Rivingtons ;  First  Sundays  at  Church,  or  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Services,  seven  editions,  12mo.,  J.  W.  Parker;  Churchman's  Guide  to 
the  Use  qf  the  English  Liturgy,  l2mo.,  ibid. ;  A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
two  editions,  ibid. ;  A  Complete  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionary,  8vo, 
ten  editions,  Longmans ;  Young  Scholar's  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
eight  editions,  square  12mo,  ibid.;  A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary,  32mo., 
four  editions,  ibid.;  A  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  small  4to,  two  editions,  ibid.; 
Ecclesiastical  Chronology,  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  8vo,  ibid. ;  Letters 
from  an  Absent  Godfather,  12mo,  ibid.;  Luther  and  his  Times,* a  History  qf  the 
German  Reformation,  12mo,  J.  W.  Parker;  The  Holy  Gospels  (Greek  Text,  far 
Schools),  12mo,  Varty;  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  8vo,  Rivingtons;  Natural 
History  of  Infidelity  and  Superstition  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1852),  8vo,  J.  W. 
Parker ;  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Period  qf  the  Reformation,  two  vols.  8vo, 
Bentley,;  Household  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,  two  editions,  Longmans ;  A  Manual  qf 
Scripture  History,  seven  editions,  ibid. 
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ITEW  WOSEB  PUBLISHED  DUBIKO  THE  LAST  QUAETER. 

In  addition  to  thote  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  JoumaL 


F  0  E  E  I  G  N. 

Beer  (Dr.  B.) — ^Lebensgemalde  biblischer  Fersonen  nach  Auffassung  dei 

jadischen  Sage.  8to.  Leipzig. 

Brandt  (Pred.  A.  H.  W.) — Die  Gerechtigkeit  aus  dem  Glauben.  Gesetz 

n.Glaabe.DesCliri6teiiBerafzur  Freiheit  Drei  protestantische  Predigten.  Amaterdam, 
Seyffardt 

Bruch  (J.  Ft.) — Die  Lehre  v.  der  Praexistenz  der  menschlichen  Seelen 

historisoh-kritisch  dargetteUt.  &ro,  Strassburg,  Trenttel  and  Warts. 

Pecbamps  (B.) — Cbristus  u.  die  Anticbristea  nacb  dem  Zeugnisse  der 

Schrift,  der  Geachichte  a.  d.  GeiriaaeiiB.  Mains,  Kirchheim. 

!Frank,  (Lie.  Gust.) — ^De  Mattbise  Flacci  Illy  rid  in  libros  sacros  meritis. 

Commentatio  theologlea.  8^0.  Leipsig,  Breitkopf  and  HSrteL 

IFranc.  Petrarcse  Aretini  carmina  incognita.    Ex  codicibus  Italids  bib- 

liothecn  Monaoenals  in  laoem  protraxit  ipsoromqae  ad  instar  manasoiiptornm ed.  Geo.  Mart. 
Thomaa. 

Grescbicbte  des  Eabbi  Jescbaa  ben  Jossef  banootzri  genannt  Jesus  Cbristus. 

Hambarg,  Bflter. 

Holsten  (Dr.  C.) — Inbalt  u.  Gedankengang  d.  Briefes  an  die  Galater.  4to. 

Kofltock,  StiUer. 

Holzbausen  (Lie.  Dr.  Frdr.  Aug.) — Der  Protestantismus  nacb  seiner 

gescliiclitUchen  Entatehong,  BegrOndong  a.  FortbUdang.  870.  Leipzig,  Brockhaas. 

Krones  (Priest.  Frz.  Edm.) — Homiletiscbes  Eeal-Lexicon,  od. :  Alpba- 

betiscb  geordnete  Darstellang  der  geeigaetsten  Predigtstoife  aaa  der  Kathol.  Glaabens-a. 
Sittenlehre,  Litargie  etc.  Zam  Handgebraacbe  f.  Prediger  a.  Beligionslehrer.  &ro.  Hegena- 
barg,  Mans. 

Krumbaar  (Pastor  K.) — Dr.  Martin  Lutber's  Vaterbaus  in  Mansfeld. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Heformationsgeschichte  nach  den  Quellen  gearb.  Svo.  Eisleben,  Seichardt. 

Leben  das,  d.  beiligen  Pbilipp  Neri,  Apostels  v.  Eom  u.  Stifbers  der 

Congregation  d.  Oratoriams,  Nebst  e.  Lobrede  aaf  den  Heiligen  y.  Sr.  Emin.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  a.  e.  Anhange  Sprtichen  d.  Heiligen  aof  Jeden  Tag  d.  Jabres  y.  P.  Frederik 
William  Faber.  Deatsch  bearb.  y.  Carl  B.Reicbing.  Sto.  Begenaburg,  Mans. 

Lutz  (Priester  Jos.) — Chrysostomus  u.  die  iibrigen  benibmtesten  Kircb- 

Uohen  Bedner  alter  a.  neaer  Zeit.  Eine  Entwicklong  der  homilet  Prinzipien.  8vo.  Tflbingen, 
Laapp. 

Mayer  (Geo.  Karl.) — Die  patriarcbaliscben  Verbeissungen  u.  die  Messianis- 

chen  Psalmen.  8to.  NSrdlingen,  Beck. 

Nickes  (Presbyter  Dr.  Joa.  Ans.) — De  Estberae  libro  et  ad  eum  quae  per- 
tinent yaticiniis  et  psalmis  libri  tres.  Para  altera:  Libri  dao,  II.  etIII.  de  yaticiniiaet 
paalmiB.  8yo.  Bomn,  Leipzig  Gerhard. 

Noack. — ^Ludw.,  Scbelling  u.  die  Philosophic  der  Eomautik.    Eiu  Beitrag 

zur  Coltargeachichte  d.  deatschen  Geistea.  Berlin,  Mittler  and  Sohn. 

Perles  (Jos.) — Meletemata  Pescbittboniana.  Dissertatio  inauguralis.  8vo. 

Brealan,  Schletter. 

Psalterium  juxta  LXX.    Interpretes,  Editionis  volgo  dictse  Alexandrinse 

a  celeberrimo  Grabio  curatse  noya  reoensio.  12mo. 

Psycbe. — Zeitscbrift  f.  die  Kenntniss  d.  menschlichen  Seelen-u.  Geistes- 

lebena.  Von  Dr.  Ladw.  Noack.   Leipzig,  D.  Wigand. 

Keinke  (Dr.  Laurenz). — Die  Schdpfung  der  Welt.     8vo.  Miinster, 

Coppenrath. 
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Eiehm  (E.  E,  A.) — Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Hebraerbriefes  dargestellt  u.  m. 

▼erwandten  Lehrbegriffen  yerglichen.  2.  Svo.   Ladwigsbarg,  Riehm. 

Schelling  (Frdr.  Wilh.  Jos.) — Sammtliche  Werke.    Stuttgart,  Cotta. 
(Schmid  au8  Schwarzenberg,  Dr.  X.) — Rene  Descartes  u.  seine  Reform 

der  Philosophie.  Ans  den  Qnellen  dargestellt  a.  kritlBch  beleachtet.  8to.  Ndrdlingen, 
Beck. 

Schmidt,  (Dr.  Eug.  v.) — Die  Zwolfgotter  der  Griechen  geschichts-philoso- 

phisch  beleuchtet.  8to.  Jena,  belstnng. 

Schild  (F.  X.) — Manuale  liturgicum  sive  explicatio  sacroram  rituum  juxta 

rabricas  ex  probatis  auctoribns  desumpta.  Svo.  Stuttgart,  Gebr.  Scheitlin. 

Schmiedl  (Rabb.  Dr.  A.) — d»3D3D  Sansinnim.    Betrachtungen  iib.  die  fiinf 

Biicher  Mosis  nach  Ordnung  der  Wochenabschnitte.  Ein  Buch  f.  Schule,  Haas  a.  Tempel. 
Zur  Yerbreitg.  erbdbter  Kunde  a.  Wiirdigg.  d.  Judenthums,  so  vie  zur  Fdrderg.  religidser 
Innigkeit  u.  Begeistemng.  Svo.  Prag.  Leipzig,  C.  L.  Fritzsche. 

Schultz  (Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  W.) — Das  Deuteronomium  erklart.    Svo.  Berlin, 

Scblavitz. 

Sederholm,  (Pred.  Dr.  Karl) — Der  geistige  Kosmos.  Eine  Weltanschauung 

der  Versohnung.  Svo.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

Spinozismus,  der  christlich  erganzte,  die  allein  mogliche  Yorstellung  vom 

wahrbaft  gottlichen  Sein.  Wurzborg,  Halm.  " 

Staudenniaier  (Dr.  Frz.  Ant.) — Der  Geist  d.  Christenthums,  dargestellt 

in  den  heil.  Zeiten  in  den  heil.  Handlangen  u.  in  der  heil  Kunst  Mit  e.  Zugabe  y.  Gebeten. 
Mainz,  Kupferberg. 

Theodosii  Meliteni  qui  fertur  chronographia.    Ex  codice  grseco  regiae 

bibliothecee  Monacensis  edid.  et  refoimavit  Theoph.  Lucas  Frider. 

Tholuck  (A.) — Lebenszeichen  der  lutherischen  Kirche  aus  alien  Standen 

vor  u.  wahrend  der  Zeit  d.  dreissigjShrigen  Krieges.  Svo,   Berlin,  Wiegandt  und  Grieben. 

Vetter  (K.  W.) — Die  sieben  Siegel  der  Offenbarung  d.  h.  Johannes. 

TextgemSss  erkiart  u.  zur  Yorbereitg.  auf  Bibelstunden  elngerichtet  Svo.  Breslau,  Diilfer. 

Volckhausen  (C.) — Drei  Reden  iib.  Gewissensfreiheit.    Svo.  Hamburg, 

Hofimann  und  Campe. 

Weissenborn  (Dr.  Geo.) — Vorlesungen  iib.  Pantheismus  u,  Theismus. 

8vo.  Marburg,  Elwert 


ENGLISH. 

Alford  (Dean.)— The  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  1,  (Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter.)  Svo. 

Alford  (Rev.  H.) — The  Greek  Testament.    Fourth  Edition,  revised. 

Vol.1.  Svo. 

Arnold  (Rev.  J.  M.) — Scripture  Answers  to  Questions  upon  the  Ten 

Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Two  Sacraments,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Church  Catechism.  12mo. 

Atkins  (Rev.  Walter  B.,  M.A.) — Three  Essays  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 

Christ,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  Resurrection.  12mo. 

Ballantyne  (J.  R.) — Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philosophy:  an 

Essay,  in  Five  Books,  Sanskrit  and  English ;  with  Practical  Suggestions  tendered  to  the 
Missionary  among  the  Hindus.  Svo. 

Beaton  (Rev.  P.,.  M.A.) — The  Jews  in  the  East.    From  the  German  of 

Dr.  Frankl.  2  Vols.  Svo. 

Bcecher  (Rev.  H.  W.)— Summer  in  the  Soul ;  or,  Views  and  Experiences. 

ISmo. 
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Biblia  Pauperum,  reproduced  in  Fac-similie  from  one  of  the  Copies  in  the 

British  Museunif  with  an  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  J.  P.  Beijeau. 
Royal  4to.  with  40  plates. 

Biblical  Eeason  Why:  a  Family  Guide  to  Scripture  Keadings,  and  a 

Handbook  for  Biblical  Students,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Season  Why."   Post  Svo, 

Blunt  (Julia  S.) — Eeadings  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  Second 

Edition.  ISmo. 

Bridge  (Kev.  C.) — Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Fourth  Edition. 

Post  8vo. 

Bryce  (J.) — The  Claims  of  Christianity  in  India.  12mo. 

Butler  (Bishop) — Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  by  the 

ReT.  R.  Carmichael.  New  Edition.  Svo. 

Church  (Essays  on  the),  by  a  Layman.    Seventh  Edition,  revised,  with 

considerable  additions.  12mo. 

Clissold  (Rev.  A.) — The  Practical  Nature  of  the  Doctrines  and  alleged 

Revelations  contained  in  the  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  In  a  Letter  to  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  occasioned  by  his  observations  on  that  subject  in  his 
"  Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion."   Second  Edition,  post  8vo. 

Coxe  (Rev.  A.  Cleveland) — Thoughts  on  the  Services:  or  Meditations 

before  Worship.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Liturgy,  and  an  aid  to  its  devout  use. 
18mo. 

Cowper  (Rev.  B.  H.)— Tales  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  First  Two  Centuries. 

24mo. 

Gumming  (Dr.  J.) — Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament, 

Colossians  and  Thessalonians.  12mo. 

 The  Church  before  the  Flood.  New  Edition.  12rao. 

De  Burgh  (Rev.  W.,  D.D.) — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms, 

Critical,  Devotional,  and  Prophetical :  with  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  metrically 
arranged,  according  to  the  Hebrew.  Parts  X.  XI.  8vo. 

Dickinson  (H.H.,  M.A.) — Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

18mo. 

Ellicott  (C.  J.) — Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 

Epistie  to  the  Ephesians,  with  a  Revised  Translation.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo. 

EncyclopflBdia  Britannica.    Eighth  Edition.    Vol.  XVIII.  4to. 
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ON  THE  TRUE  READING  AND  CORRECT  INTERPRETATION 
OF  PSALM  xL  6. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Psalm  xl.  6, 
and  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  notable  difficulty  of 
Biblical  criticism.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made, 
if  not  to  solve  the  problem,  yet  to  pave  the  way  to  such  solution. 
The  usual  plan  has  been  to  set  up  the  .Hebrew  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Greek  on  the  other,  and  to  effect,  by  various  means, 
their  mutual  approximation.  We  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  mode  of  procedure.  We  have  assumed  a  corruption  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  emenda- 
tion by  investigating  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  whole  passage; 
without  looking  off  to  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  Version  as 
our  goal,  or  making  all  our  endeavours  tend  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  Hebrew  reading  as  shall  be  most  compatible 
with  the  Greek  rendering. 

Of  those  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  corrupt  Hebrew  text,  some  refer  the  ^  n>^  d;3t« 
to  the  custom  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxi.  5, 6,  of  boring  a  servant^s 
ear  with  an  awl  in  token  of  perpetual  servitude,  and  translate 
generally  pretty  much  in  the  way  of  the  paraphrase  adopted  by 
Grotius,  "me  ianquam  perfossa  aure  tibi  mancipas and  then, 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek,  a&fm  Se-  KaTqpTiao)  fwc,  they  complete 
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the  approximation  by  understanding  the  aAfia  as  corpus  ad  obe- 
diendum.  Why  the  Greek  translators  should  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  express  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  by  this 
periphrasis  is  not  attempted  to  be  explained ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  its  adoption  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  generally  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek  scholiast, 
quoted  in  Wolfius*  Cune  PhilologictB : — to,  circa  Sk  KaTqprlaw 
fWL,  6  fMaKopuy;  UaOXo?  et?  to  (T&fia  fjuera^dWcov  etprjKCv,  ovk 


adfievo^.  Now  if  we  look  to  this  oiK€lo<$  afco7rb<:  of  the  Apostle, 
we  shall  find  it  is  not  such  as  to  require  a&fia  to  be  understood 
as  corpus  ad  obediendum.  We  may  remark,  too,  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  by  a  reference  to  Ex.  xxi.  5,  6,  that  on 
supposition  of  such  reference  we  might  expect  the  use  of  the 
verb  VT\  which  is  used  in  that  place ;  or  at  any  rate  we  might 
expect  some  verb  which  would  more  decidedly  express  the  idea 
of  piercing  than  rre,  which  is  not  elsewhere  used  in  this  sense. 
The  proper  signification  is  that  of  digging,  which  is  certainly  not 
very  appropriate  to  the  boring  of  a  thing  with  an  awl. 

But  besides  this  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  means  of  the 
above  mentioned  violent  process  of  metabole,  there  is  another  by 
means  of  a  not  less  violent  synecdoche.  It  is  said  that  rrg  signi- 
fies to  prepare ;  that  the  Hebrew  is  properly  translated  parasti 
mihi  aures,  sc.  ad  obediendum ;  and  that  St.  Paul  used  the  whole 
for  the  part,  for  Aria.    It  is  true  that  rro  does  signify  to 

prepare,  but  only  in  a  special  sense ;  not  in  such  a  general  sense 
as  to  include  the  case  in  question.  It  is  used  first  of  digging 
pit-falls,  as  in  Ps.  vii.  15  ;  Ivii.  7 ;  xciv.  13,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Then,  in  course  of  time,  the  word  nia,  or  nrr^,  or  nnr^,  as 
the  case  may  be,  being  dropped,  the  verb  came  to  be  used  more 
generally  of  preparing  snares  and  plots ;  but  it  is  manifestly  un- 
justifiable to  extend  its  meaning  to  any  other  kind  of  prepara- 
tion. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  oiicelo^  <r/co7r6<s  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  will  suffice  to  demolish  both  of  these  theories.  He  does 
indeed  connect  the  idea  of  obedience  with  the  word  a-cjfia,  but 
the  chief  idea  of  the  word  is  plainly  that  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
St.  Paul,  it  is  admitted,  is  speaking  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord.  But  is  he  speaking  of  his  incarnation  only  as  an  act  of 
condescension  whereby  he  assumed  a  form  appreciable  by  mortal 
sense,  in  order  to  reveal  the  Father  and  his  wDl  to  mankind? 
In  other  words,  is  he  speaking  of  our  Lord's  assumption  of 
human  nature  as  of  the  act  whereby  he  became  to  mankind  'Hhe 
image  of  the  invisible  God''?  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  might 
have  written  of  the  incarnation ;  but  that  this  was  not  his  inten- 
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tion  in  this  place  is  manifest  from  the  context,  which  is  wholly 
concerned  with  a  comparison  of  the  irpoa<f>opaX  ai  icara  rov  vofwv 
with  the  irpoa^opa  tov  aonfiaro^  rov  ^Irjcov  Xpurrov  (see  verses 
9  and  10) ;  so  that  we  cannot  understand  the  use  of  a&fm  in 
ver.  5,  otherwise  than  as  of  a  sacrifice.  Admitting  that  the  idea 
of  obedience  is  a  component  part  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  word 
a&fia  as  the  Apostle  here  uses  it,  we  must  be  carefcd  not  to  dis- 
sociate from  it  that  which  is  plainly  the  leading  idea  of  the  word, 
viz.,  that  of  a  real  sacrifice.  This  dissociation  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  as  assert  that  "  Obedience,  or  doing  the  will  of 
God,  was  the  sacrifice  of  sweet-smelling  savour  which  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world;""  but  it  will  be  a  auppressio 
veri  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  those  who  wish  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  was  inraKot)  fiixpf'  Oavdrov, 
and  that  it  was  by  his  death  he  made  the  atonement.  This, 
therefore,  we  must  remember,  and  must  bear  in  mind  in  trans- 
ferring our  attention  to  the  Psalm  itself  from  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made ;  that  the  word  a&fia,  and  whatever  Hebrew  word 
it  is  intended  to  represent,  though  placed  in  some  sort  of  con- 
trast with  the  other  Levitical  sacrifices,  is  itself  intended  to 
denote  a  victim  of  a  piacular  sacrifice ;  and  that  in  it  is  also 
conveyed  the  additional  idea  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  place  of  Scripture  under  con- 
sideration, connect  it  with  a  class  of  remarkable  passages  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  speak  of 
obedience  to  God's  will  as  being  more  acceptable  than  sacrifice. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  places,  amongst  others  Ps. 
1.  8,  etc.;  U.  16,  17,  compared  with  ver.  19.  Isa.  i.  11,  etc.; 
Ixvi.  3,  4.  Jer.  vi.  19,  20;  vii.  22,  etc.  Micah  vi.  7.  Amos 
V.  21,  etc.  Prov.  xv.  8;  xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  These,  we 
say,  axe  remarkable  passages,  and  require  careful  consideration. 
We  shall  not  rightly  understand  them  unless  we  first  ascertain 
the  place  that  sacrifice  was  intended  to  hold,  not  only  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  but  also  in  the  grand  scheme  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  mankind  as  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  of  which  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  forms  only  a  subordinate  stage. 

We  find  the  following  enumeration  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
in  Lev.  vii.  37,  o^nteVj  d^^,  nwanVi  rrnirn  nrf». 

These  sacrifices  have  been  appropriately  classified  as  impetratoria, 
eticharistica,  hndpiacularia.  We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  last  class,  which  consists  of  the  chattath  and  the  asham.  The 
*  appears  to  have  had,  in  earlier  times,  a  more  general  import 
than  it  had  after  the  giving  of  the  law ;  so  general,  perhaps,  as 


•  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  as  quoted  hy  Abp.  Magee,  On  the  Atonement. 
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to  comprehend  all  of  the  three  classes  above-named.  Its  sub- 
sequent use  warrants  us  in  excluding  it  from  the  class  piactUaria, 
The  word  raj  is  opposed  both  to  nn^o,  a  bloodless  oflfering,  and  to 
Tip,  a  whole  burnt-offering;  that  is,  when  so  contrasted  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex,  Man.,  sub.  v.  raj).  Perhaps  in  the  single  phrase 
Ttnygpi  raj,  the  one  may  denote  all  animal-offeringis,  and  the  other 
all  bloodless -offerings.  But  when  other  sacrifices  are  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  these,  then  a  less  comprehensive  signification 
must  be  attached  to  the  word  raj.  In  the  list  above  given  from 
Lev.  vii.  37,  we  may  arrange  the  nroo,  the  trwVp,  and  the  vrfr&*i  rat, 
under  the  two  heads  of  nrooi  rnj ;  and  the  remainder,  the  n^,  rvusn, 
and  c%  under  the  heads  rari  n^.  We  see  that  the  raj  is  not  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Now  if  an  expression  is  formed  to  include 
all  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  find  the 
word  TOj  occurring  twice;  but  since  in  its  antithesis  to  it 
denotes  the  very  important  class  piacularia,  we  shall  find  the 
two  members  of  this  class  specially  mentioned.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  following  list  comprising  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  raj 

In  considering  the  elaborate  system  of  sacrifice  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  as  compared  with  the  simpler  forms  in  which 
it  appears  in  patriarchal  usage,  we  naturally  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  in  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases.  Their  respective  circumstances  we  proceed  briefly  to 
state.  And,  not  to  extend  unnecessarily  the  range  of  our  obser- 
vations, we  may  commence  with  Abraham^s  sacrifice.  Now 
Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  been 
made  the  recipient  and  subject  of  most  extraordinary  revelations 
and  promises,  affecting  immediately  his  own  posterity,  mediately 
all  nations  of  the  earth."  The  occasion  of  these  promises  was 
the  exhibition  of  Abraham's  faith  in  obeying  the  command  of 
God  to  sacrifice  to  him  his  only  son  Isaac.  The  circumstances 
we  need  not  here  rehearse :  we  are  concerned  particularly,  at 
present,  with  the  new  relation  into  which,  from  this  epoch, 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  brought  with  God.  On  this 
point  St.  Paul  speaks  very  explicitly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  On  his  authority  we  consider  the  Abrahamic  dispensa- 
tion as  a  dispensation  of  grace  in  a  sense  in  which  the  same 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith  rather  than  by  works:  the  Gospel  was  preached 
beforehand  unto  him  (Gal.  iii.  8),  and  under  this  dispensation,  a 
Gospel  dispensation  we  may  call  it,  we  must  consider  his  de- 
scendants to  have  lived  during  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
that  elapsed  before  the  giving  of  the  law.  This  change  of  rela- 
tion with  God  being  introduced,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  a 
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difference  of  import,  if  not  of  ceremonial,  in  all  the  sacrificial 
observances  of  Abraham^s  descendants.  Such  sacrifices  had  ever 
been  types  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  a  clearer 
revelation  of  the  antitype  must  have  invested  the  type  with 
greater  significance ;  while  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  faith  imputed  for 
righteousness,  must  have  affected  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  the 
eyes  of  him  who  sacrificed,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  light  in 
which  it  was  beheld,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  accepted 
by  God. 

We  now  come  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  of  which,  in  its 
«  relation  to  the  Abrahamic  and  Gospel  covenant,  we  must  be. 
careful  not  to  express  an  opinion  beyond  what  is  written.'^ 
On  Apostolic  authority,  however,  we  have  it,  that  the  law  is  not 
of  faith  ;  but  the  man  that  doeth  them  (sc.  the  works  of  the  law) 
shall  live  in  them.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  justification  by  faith,  to  have  been 
in  abeyance  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  principle  of  entire  obedience  was  enforced  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  as  the  principle  of  the  Mosaic  covenant. 
Under  this  change  of  relation  with  God,  we  may  naturally  look 
for  a  change  of  sacrificial  observances ;  and,  accordingly,  at  this 
stage  we  find  the  introduction  of  a  more  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated system  of  sacrifice.  The  case  was  peculiar,  and,  we  may 
say,  complicated.  The  Israelites  were  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  theirs,  as  such,  were  the  promises ;  and  by  them  the  con- 
tinual prefiguration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  these  promises,  was  to  be  kept  up.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  they  were  shut  up  under  the  law,*  to  which  perfect 
obedience  was  required.  Now  if  we  were  speaking  of  human 
institutions,  we  should  say  of  this  perfect  obedience  that  it  was 
theoretical  only ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  case  would  be 
irreverent ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  in  no  instance  can 
the  requirement  ever  have  been  satisfied.  To  be  under  the  law 
was  to  be  under  the  curse.  What  then  was  the  provision  for 
this  exigency  ?  We,  who  see  all  these  things  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  know  that  a  remedy  was  devised.  We  see  plainly  the 
twofold  eflScacy  of  Christ^s  death.  We  know  that  the  promises 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  made  on  condition  of  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  prefigured  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  by 
other  subsequent  sacrifices ;  and  yet  that  these  promised  results 
of  Christ's  death  are  not  available  to  those  who  are  under  the 

*  Gal.  iii.  23,  (nrh  v6fwv  i(ppovpoifi€6a  ovyKCKhciffficvoi  els  r^v  fi4Wova'ay  viariv 
&iroKaAv(^0^vat.  We  should  connect  ffvyKCK.  with  inrh  vSfwv,  in  accordance  with 
ver.  22. 
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law  \  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  sacrifice  of  Christ  is,  to  meet 
this  case,  to  be  considered  in  another  aspect,  as  redeeming  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  in  order  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  (Heb.  ix.  15),  davdrov  yevofjuivov  et?  airdkvrpayacv  r&v 
iirl  Trpayrrj  htadriKri  Trapafidaecov,  rffv  iirarfyeXlav  Xdficotnv 
oi  fce/cKrjfievot  T979  aUovLov  KKrjpovofjLla<$.  But  these  circumstances 
of  the  Israelites,  as  children  of  the  promise,  and  yet  "  shut  up 
from  the  benefit  thereof  under  the  law,^^  and  this  twofold 
eflScacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  were,  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, to  be  represented  and  prefigured  to  the  Jews  under  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  typical  forms.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  consider  the  variety 
of  sacrificial  observances  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  And  we 
may  here  remark,  that  had  sacrifice  appeared  in  the  complicated 
and  elaborate  form  previously  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  after- 
wards assumed  a  more  simple  form,  we  might  then  have  supposed 
the  details  of  such  elaboration  and  complication  to  have  been 
purely  arbitrary.  But  since  we  know  that  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  sacrificial  observances  jvas  by  Divine  appointment,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  them  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  us  to  expect 
the  appearance  of  piacular  sacrifice  (for  with  other  sacrifices  we 
are  not  here  concerned)  under  a  twofold  form ;  first  for  the  conti- 
nual prefiguration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  and, 
secondly,  for  the  expiation  of  offences  under  the  law,  or  rather 
for  the  prefiguration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  re- 
deeming from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  thereby  rendering  avail- 
able the  promised  blessings  of  his  sacrifice.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  appointment,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  of  piacular 
sacrifice,  under  the  two  forms  of  the  chattath  and  the  asham. 

We  come  now  to  what  has  always  been  considered  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  the  difference  between  the  chattath  and  the  asham. 
Wherein  this  consists,  it  has  hitherto,  according  to  Gesenius 
(Lex.  Man,,  sub.  v.  d^)  been  vainly  inquired.  A  writer  in  the 
Biblioiheca  Sacra,  for  January,  1859,  whose  paper  is  reprinted 
in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  for  April,  1859,  says, — 

"Jewish  writers  as  well  as  commentators  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  come  to  conclusions  on  this  point  very  much  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Abrabanel  considers  sins  to  have  been  acts 
committed  in  unconsciousness  of  their  illegality.  Aben  Ezra  considers  the 
difference  to  be,  that  the  one  class  of  acts  was  committed  in  ignorance, 
the  other,  in  forgetfulness  of  their  illegality.  Grotius  considers  the  differ- 
ence to  be  the  same  as  that  existing  between  positive  and  negative  faults. 
Another  writer  conceives  the  difference  to  be,  that  sins  were  acts  done  in 
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mere  thoughtlessness ;  trespasses,  acts  done  from  design  and  from  motives 
positively  malicious.  Other  writers  maintain  that  sins  are  acts  committed 
against  Jehovah  alone,  from  which  men  receive  no  direct  injury;  tres- 
passes are  acts  tending  directly  to  the  injury  of  one's  fellow-creatures. 
This  latter  opinion  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  worthy  of  adoption 
than  any  one  of  the  others.  Is  not  this  diflference  indicated  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  sin-offerings,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled 
on  the  sides  and  on  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  that  sin-offerings  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  whole  congregation ;  while  trespass-offerings  were  confined 
to  individuals,  as  most  properly  capable  of  that  class  of  acts  which  we 
have  just  defined  trespasses  to  be  ?*' 

We  give  this  extract  to  shew  the  diflFerence  of  opinion 
amongst  authorities  on  this  matter ;  not  that  we  think  any  one 
of  the  hypotheses  to  be  altogether  correct.  Most  of  them  are 
manifestly  formed  without  any  reference  to  the  known  facts  of 
the  case  :  the  last,  which  finds  favour  with  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle we  refer  to,  is  founded  upon  a  most  palpable  disregard  of 
facts.  The  following  particulars  of  the  two  kinds  of  piacular 
sacrifice  we  take  from  Amold^s  Handbook  of  Hebrew  Antiquities. 

"THE  SIN-OFFEEING. 

"  The  material  only  an  animal,  without  unbloody  offering  (but  in  place 
of  an  animal  the  poor  might  present  as  a  sin-offering  an  ephah  of  meal. 
Lev,  V.  11).  The  cases  are: — (1)  For  the  whole  people,  on  new  moons, 
passover,  pentecost,  feast  of  trumpets,  feast  of  tabernacles  (Numb,  xxviii. 
15,  22,  30;  xxix.  5,  16),  and  especially  in  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(Lev. xvi.  5,  9, 15  ;  Numb.  xxix.  11),  a  he-goat  ('kid  of  the  goats,'  E.V.) 
(2)  For  the  priests  and  Levites,  at  their  consecration  (Exod.  xxix.  14, 
36.  Numb.  viii.  8),  a  young  bullock.  (3)  For  the  high-priest  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  3,  6,  11),  a  young  bullock.  (4)  For 
the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev.  xii.  6,  8),  a  young  pigeon 
or  turtle-dove.  (5)  In  the  cleansing  of  a  leper,  or  of  a  leprous  house 
(Lev.  xiv.  19,  22,  49),  a  yearling  ewe,  (for  the  poor,  a  bird  for  the  leper, 
two  for  the  house).  (6)  Cleansing  after  an  issue  (Lev.  xv.  14,  15,  29),  a 
bird.  (7)  For  a  Nazarite,  when  his  vow  was  suspended  by  defilement,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  death  taking  place  near  him  (Numb.  vi.  10),  or 
at  the  termination  of  his  vow  (idw?.,  14),  a  bird.  (8)  When  some  prohi- 
bition has  been  inadvertently  transgressed  by  the  whole  congregation,  or  by 
the  anointed  priests,  the  sacrifice  was  a  young  bullock ;  in  the  case  of  a 
prince,  a  he-goat ;  of  a  common  man,  a  yearling  ewe  or  kid  (Lev.  iv.  1 — 
13  ;  comp.  Numb.  xv.  24  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  21). 

"  THE  TEESPASS-OFFEEING. 

"  Between  the  asham  or  *  trespass-offering,'  and  chattath  or  *  sin-offer- 
ing,' the  difference  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  asham  (properly 
'  debt ')  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  damages,  or  reparation  for  a  wrong 
done  to  the  Lord.  The  cases  in  which  a  trespass-offering  is  prescribed 
are  the  following: — (1)  When  a  person  has  inadvertently  appropriated  or 
made  away  with  anything  consecrated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  v.  15,  16).  (2) 
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Or  unknowingly  has  violated  any  prohibition  of  the  Lord  (ibid.,  17,  18). 
(8)  Or  has  denied  either  a  trust,  or  a  damage  and  loss  sustained  in  the 
thing  intrusted ;  or,  having  found  some  lost  article  of  property,  denies 
having  found  it ;  or  swears  falsely  in  any  such  matter  vi.  2).  Also 
(4)  for  defiling  a  betrothed  handmaid,  not  redeemed  nor  set  free  (ibid., 
xix.  20) ;  and  (5)  For  the  leper  when  he  is  cleansed,  and  for  the  Nazarite, 
when  he  has  been  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Numb.  vi.  12). 
In  the  cases,  No.  1 — 4,  the  offering  is  a  ram  ;  in  No.  5,  a  lamb  ;  and  for 
these  no  substitution  (of  birds  or  meal)  is  allowed  as  in  the  sin-oflfering." 

This  question  of  the  difference  between  the  chattath  and  the 
asham  is  certainly  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  these  we  do 
not  profess  to  solve.  But,  as  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  we  call 
attention  to  one  obvious  point  of  difference,  in  the  fact  that  the 
chattath  was  prescribed  chiefly  for  the  whole  people  on  stated 
occasions ;  the  asham  exclusively  for  individual  offences  by  indi- 
viduals. If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  perfectly  obedient  to 
the  law  of  Moses;  in  such  a  case  he  would  notwithstanding 
participate  in  the  offering  of  the  chattath ;  but  with  the  asham 
he  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This  being  the  case, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  distinction  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  to  be  expected  h  priori  in  the  piacular  sacrifices  of  the  Jews 
under  the  law,  we  are  justified,  we  think,  in  considering  the 
chattath  to  be  continued  from  Abraham's  sacrifice,  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  as  the  redemption  of  "all  nations  of  the 
earth from  the  general  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  asham  to  be  specially  the 
expiation  of  offences  against  the  law,  a  substitute  for  obedience, 
typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  redeeming  from  the  curse  of 
the  law.  This  view  is  also  favoured  by  the  words  nxm  and  tr^M, 
used  to  designate  these  piacular  sacrifices ;  the  root  vim  having  a 
far  more  general  and  extensive  signification  than  u(6i».  With 
regard  to  what  is  said  in  the  above  extract  of  cji^,  signifying 
"  debt"  we  do  not  know  how  this  meaning  is  obtained.  Accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  the  primary  idea  is  to  be  sought  in  that  of  neg- 
ligence, especially  in  going ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  he  ad- 
duces the  Arabic  ^\  a  slow-paced  camel,  faltering  and  weary. 

But  this  appears  far  fetched.  The  root  is  certainly  connected 
with  xyg^y  and  we  may  probably  attribute  to  it  some  such  positive 
idea  as  destruction,  devastation,  damage.  If  when  the  meaning 
of  "  debt "  is  attributed  to  the  word  it  is  only  meant  that  in  its 
technical  use  (not  in  its  primary  signification),  it  implies  obliga- 
tion, this  is  certainly  true ;  and  this  idea  will  still  further  con- 
nect the  Di^M  with  the  law  rather  than  with  the  previous  dispen- 
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sation  of  grace,  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  The  situation  of  an 
offender  against  the  law  was  one  of  obligation  and  debt,  deliver- 
ance from  which  was  to  be  effected  by  ransom,  that  ransom  being 
the  d«5m.  This  is  the  idea  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  23 : — rj^  «5d:  rnrr  rrte 
D^niT^  ^tycJMj,  according  to  the  LXX.,  \vTpdxTerad,  /cvpio<;  yjrv^a<; 
SovXayv  avTov,  Koi  ov  firj  7r\7jfifL€\i]<Tov<n  irdvre^  oi  iX/Trl^ovre^ 
hr  avTov,  The  verb  occurs  also  in  the  preceding  verse.  He 
that  hates  the  righteous  is  evoxo^  tov  vo/jlov  :  he  whom  God  re- 
deems is  no  longer  evoxo^*  The  LXX.  use  the  same  word  irXrjfjL- 
fjLe\i]<rov<n  in  both  places.  Of  this  word  TrXrjfjufieXeUi  (by  which 
the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew  d^),  as  compared  with  dfULprla, 
the  Septuagint  equivalent  of  rwm,  the  same  remark  may  be  made 
as  of  the  two  Hebrew  words ;  the  latter  having  a  far  more  widely 
extended  use  and  general  signification  than  the  former;  the 
former,  moreover,  being  expressive  of  a  more  positive  idea  than 
the  latter.  The  word  TrXrffMfieXeia  (properly  denoting  musical 
discord,  which  in  the  highest  degree  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
jarring  note),  not  inaptly  expresses  the  total  moral  derangement 
which,  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  was 
the  result  of  a  single  act  of  disobedience.  In  speaking  of 
and  TrXijfjLfieXeia  as  more  expressive  of  positive  ideas  than  msn 
and  dfiaprla,  we  mention  this  as  matter  of  fact,  not  particularly 
bearing  upon  our  argument ;  since,  of  course,  an  offence  against 
the  law  may  as  well  have  been  a  sin  of  omission  as  of  com- 
mission; although,  indeed,  a  sin  of  omission  in  respect  of  a 
definite  and  positive  law  has  itself  somewhat  of  a  positive 
character. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  we  advance 
to  a  consideration  of  the  anti-sacrificial  passages  before-men- 
tioned. Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  Jer.  vii.  22,  23,  "I  spake 
not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offer- 
ings or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing  I  commanded  them,  saying. 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people ;  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  you."  This  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able passage.  It  can  only  mean,  we  think,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifice  was  not  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites.  Then  it  must  have  been  either  before  or  after. 
On  this  point  we  find  the  following  observations  in  one  of  the 
Festal  Letters  of  St.  Athanasius,  translated  from  the  Syriac  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal : — 

"Neither  at  the  beginning,  when  God  brought  the  people  out  of 
Egypt,  did  he  command  them  concerning  sacrifices  or  whole  burnt-offer- 
ings, nor  even  till  they  came  to  Sinai.    For  God  is  not  as  man,  that  he 
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should  have  a  care  of  these  things  beforehand;  but  his  commandment 
was  given  that  they  might  know  him  who  is  truly  God,  and  also  his 
Word ;  and  might  disregard  those  which  are  falsely  called  gods,  which 
exist  not,  but  only  attain  to  the  outward  show.  Thus  he  would  be  known 
to  them  by  those  (signs)  whereby  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  Bed  Sea.  But  when  they  would 
serve  Baal,  and  dared  to  offer  sacrifices  to  those  that  have  no  existence, 
and  forgot  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  their  behalf  in  Egypt,  and 
thought  of  returning  thither  again ;  then,  indeed,  after  the  law,  a  com- 
mandment also  was  given  to  serve  as  a  law  concerning  sacrifices ;  so  that 
with  their  mind,  which  at  one  time  had  meditated  on  those  (gods)  which 
did  not  exist,  they  might  turn  to  him  who  is  truly  God,  and  learn,  not  in 
the  first  place  to  sacrifice,  but  to  turn  away  their  faces  from  idols,  and 
give  heed  to  what  God  commanded." — Ep.  xix. 

This  supposition,  however,  is  scarcely  tenable.  God  puts 
this  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  as  the  object  of  the  proposed 
exodus,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
their  God  (Ex.  iii.  18).  We  therefore  hold  that  the  sacrifice 
referred  to  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  which 
was  not,  in  principle,  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  though 
continued  in  its  ritual.  Such  sacrifice  is  the  emblem  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  the  law  of  faith.  It  is  here  abnegated  so 
far  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  concerned ;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  that  dispensation,  the  law  of  works,  is  promulgated.  So 
that  this  passage  from  Jeremiah  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  12,  already  quoted,  "  The  law 
is  not  of  faith ;  but  the  man  that  doeth  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  live  in  them.^^  The  sacrifices  mentioned  in  this  place  are 
mr\  rip.  This  expression  is  intended  to  include  all  animal  sacri- 
fice, both  whole  burnt-offerings  and  those  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  victim  was  not  consumed.  After  the  giving  of  the  law,  mj, 
when  antithetical  to  rip,  comprised  the  n«Bn  and  the  xytA,  But 
before  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  period  to  which  this  passage 
refers,  the  di^m  had  not  been  instituted,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  thought  to  be  implied  in  this  place. 

However,  such  passages  speak  of  sacrifices  generally,  and 
intimate  that  the  principle  of  sacrifice  itself  is  incompatible  with 
the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  which  required  perfect  obe- 
dience. Yet  we  know  that  a  sacrifice  was  appointed  typical  of 
the  only  complete  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  This  sacrifice,  therefore,  viz.  the  di$m,  is  not  included 
in  the  disallowed  sacrifices ;  but  must  be  implied  in  the  require- 
ment of  obedience.  Thus  we  account  for  the  fact  of  the  and 
m]  occurring  together  in  several  instances  of  the  disallowance  of 
sacrifices.  Thus  in  Ps.  1.  8,  etc.,  "  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for 
thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt-offerings,  to  have  been  continually 
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before  me/^  The  sacrifices  are  mentioned  generally;  neither 
would  it  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  law 
to  have  made  special  exception  of  the  asham  as  of  an  allowed 
sacrifice ;  even  although^  as  we  have  seen^  its  allowance  is  im- 
plied. It  is  certain  that  the  xstA  is  never  mentioned  among  the 
disallowed  sacrifices. 

In  the  following  Fsalm^  too^  we  have  the  same  combination 
of  rip  and  raj,  in  a  passage  strongly  anti-sacrificial.  "  Thou  de- 
sirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it  thee  j  thou  delightest 
not  in  burnt-oflering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'' 
In  this  place,  also,  though  not  so  obviously  as  in  others,  obedience 
is  set  up  in  opposition  to  sacrifice.  For  although  in  the  rnatJ:  rm 
and  the  myi\  -ia«5?  the  most  prominent  part  to  our  observation  is 
the  pain  of  the  suflFerer,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
sight  of  God  it  is  the  breaking  of  the  adverse  will,  the  submission 
and  dutiful  obedience,  implied  in  these  expressions,  which  is 
accepted. 

To  the  same  eflfect  are  Isa.  i.  11 — 17,  and  Ixvi.  2 — 4.  Of 
the  latter  passage  we  may  make  the  same  remark  as  of  Ps.  li. 
16,  17.  *  Where  God  says.  "To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,"  these  expressions  are 
immediately  explained  by  that  which  follows,  "  and  that  trem- 
bleth  at  my  word.''  The  word  translated  ''poor"  is  submis- 
sus :  not  |i»a«,  egens.  So  that  here,  also,  obedience  is  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  sacrifice. 

In  Jer.  vi.  19,  20,  we  have  the  following.  "  Hear,  O  earth : 
Behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people,  even  the  fruit  of  their 
thoughts,  because  they  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  words,  nor 
to  my  law,  but  rejected  it.  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to 
me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country? 
Your  bumt-oflerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices  sweet 
unto  me." 

These  examples  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  How  then  are 
they  to  be  understood?  They  are  commonly,  we  think,  inter- 
preted too  rigorously,  as  of  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  principle 
of  sacrifice ;  whereas  of  this  it  may  most  certainly  be  said,  that 
"  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil."  But  even  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  to  be  abolished  when  it  had  served  its 
purpose ;  how  can  we  account  for  God's  abrogation  of  his  own 
institution  before  that  end  had  been  accomplished  ?  Some,  in- 
deed, go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  ori- 
ginally, and  admit  only  a  sort  of  adaptation  of  it  by  God,  as  of 
a  practice  inherent  in  the  J ewish  nature,  which  might  be  turned 
to  good  account;  such  temporary  adaptation,  with  a  view  to 
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ultimate  abolition,  being,  we  presume,  somewbat  similar  to  the 
permission  given  to  our  newly-converted  Saxon  forefathers,  by- 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  continue  certain  popular  sacrificial 
customs,  after  tbat  their  spirit  and  principle  had,  of  course,  been 
renounced.  But  without  further  reference  to  extreme  opinions, 
we  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  Article  on  Offerings 
in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopadia,  as  an  example  of  the  views 
usually  taken  of  the  subject  by  sober-minded  critics : — 

"  Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  outward  oblations,  the  He- 
brews forgot  the  substance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  the  thing 
signified  in  the  sign ;  and  failing  in  those  devotional  sentiments  and  that 
practical  obedience  which  offerings  were  intended  to  prefigure  and  culti- 
vate, sank  into  the  practice  of  mere  dead  works.  Hereupon  began  the 
prophets  to  utter  their  admonitory  lessons,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted 
for  so  many  graphic  descriptions  of  the  real  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
only  true  worship  of  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  11;  Jer.  vi.  20,  vii.  21,  sq. ; 
Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Amos  v.  22 ;  Micah  vi.  6,  sq. ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  6,  li.  17,  sq. ; 
Prov.  xxi.  3).  Thus  the  failures  of  one  church  paved  the  way  for  the 
higher  privileges  of  another,  and  the  law  proved  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  to  the  Christ  (Matt.  v.  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  24).  Even  before  the  advent  of 
our  Lord,  pious  and  reflectiug  men,  like  the  Essenes,  discovered  the 
lamentable  abuse  of  the  national  ritual,  and  were  led  to  abstain  altogether 
from  the  customary  forms  of  a  mere  outward  worship  (Joseph.  ArUiq,^ 
xviii.  1,  5).  The  fiftieth  Psalm  must  have  had  great  influence  in  prepar- 
ing the  minds  of  thinking  men  for  a  pure  and  spiritual  form  of  worship, 
the  rather  because  some  of  its  principles  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
offerings  of  a  mere  outward  kind." 

Such  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  general  tenor  of  such 
passages ;  they  are  thought  to  indicate  a  sort  of  twilight  pre- 
ceding the  full  dawn  of  Christian  liberty.  We  have  ventured 
to  express  a  diflFerent  opinion ;  and  we  believe  that  in  them  is 
enunciated  and  enforced  the  rigorous  principle  of  the  law  of 
works,  in  distinction  from  the  dispensation  of  grace :  that  the 
law  is  to  be  observed  inviolate :  that  in  obedience  is  life ;  in  dis- 
obedience death.  The  abnegation  of  sacrifice,  as  of  the  emblems 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  a  reminder  to  the  Jews  of  their 
being  under  the  covenant  of  works.  Yet  we  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  implied  in  these  passages  a  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
law  and  to  the  Gospel  dispensation.  As  God^s  mercy  had  pro- 
vided a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  even  of  offences  against  the 
law ;  as  he  knew  man^s  inability  to  satisfy  its  requirements ;  we 
must  suppose,  in  these  enunciations  of  the  strict  principles  of 
the  law,  an  implied  reference  to  Him  who  alone  could  fulfil  them; 
and,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  we  must  expect  tbis  refer- 
ence to  him  as  the  antitype  of  the  d^«. 

Understanding  thus  the  tenor  of  such  passages  generally, 
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we  at  length  come  to  consider  that  which  forms  our  special  sub- 
ject, Ps.  xl.  6,  7.    It  stands  thus  in  the  Hebrew : — 

A •  .  T     • T       •-: T 

•  TtiTT  TT-:-T 

In  this  passage  we  find  most  prominent  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  class  we  have  been  considering.  There  is,  first,  the  rejec- 
tion of  sacrifice,  and  the  setting  up  of  obedience  to  the  law  as 
the  condition  of  the  covenant.  There  is  also  direct  mention  of 
Him  who  was  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  points  to  Him  in  his  character  as  the  antitype 
of  the  DipM.  But  besides  what  this  passage  has  in  common  with 
others  of  the  class,  we  find  in  it  special  mention  of  the  disallowed 
sacrifices ;  and  it  certainly  must  be  considered  a  significant  fact, 
that  these  form  the  complete  list  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  mth 
the  single  exception  of  the  Dtt5«.  The  terms  are  arranged  in  logical 
sequence ;  they  include  all  the  sacrifices  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
with  the  remarkable  exception  of  one  of  the  two  most  important, 
the  piacular  sacrifices.  In  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
we  cannot  consider  the  omission  accidental ;  nor,  from  what  we 
have  already  arrived  at,  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  phenomenon  : 
we  do  not  expect  the  DtJw  in  the  same  category  with  the  other 
sacrifices ;  but  rather  we  look  for  it  to  be  placed,  by  implication, 
in  some  sort  of  contrast  with  them. 

But,  further,  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
disallowed  sacrifices  an  adversative  clause,  the  subject  of  which 
is  obviously  set  in  contrast  with,  or  opposition  to,  those  sacri- 
fices. This  clause  is,  as  it  now  stands,  nonsensical ;  or  at  least 
we  may  venture  to  say,  the  sense  of  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily discovered.  The  reading  of  this  clause  in  the  time  of  the 
Greek  translators,  and  in  St.  Paulas  time,  was  very  diflferent, 
though  still  obviously  adversative  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  sufficiently  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  subject  of  it,  as 
it  stood  at  that  time,  and  according  to  the  reading  sanctioned 
by  their  authority,  was  the  victim  of  a  piacular  sacrifice.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  that 
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where  we  now  read  iww  they  read  Dt5«.  The  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another  is  an  easy  matter^  as  far  as  the  letters  are  con- 
cerned, for  the  whole  difference  between  the  two  words  lies  in  a 
single  small  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  stroke  connecting  the  lower 
parts  of  the  letters  rn,  and  thus  converting  them  into  «5.  As  far 
as  the  sense  is  concerned,  we  have  shewn,  we  think  satisfactorily, 
the  propriety  of  the  substitution. 

But  is  the  future  Messiah  ever  spoken  of  in  this  character  of 
the  Dtt5«?  To  this  we  reply  that  the  m'ode  and  nature  and  im- 
port of  Christ^s  sufferings  were  prefigured  by  means  of  types 
rather  than  foretold  by  direct  prophecy.  Yet  to  this  general 
rule  there  is  one  important  exception.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  that  most  direct  and  express  prophecy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  of  its  character  and  import,  that  sacrifice  is 
spoken  of  in  its  character  as,  and  under  the  express  name  of, 
the  Di^.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  spoken 
of  in  this  character  and  by  this  name,  when  considered  as  a 
satisfaction  of  God's  requirement  of  obedience,  as  a  fulfilment 
of  his  will.  The  will  of  God,  njrr  yen,  is  fulfilled  by  Christ's 
making  his  life  an  xy^. 

There  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  this  passage  in 
Ps.  xl.  and  Is.  liii.  This  we  may  here  examine,  in  carrying  out 
our  purpose  of  furnishing  an  explanation  of  the  former  passage. 
We  observe,  then,  in  this  Psalm,  a  reference  to  the  recorded 
account  of  David's  past  experience;  in  which  record,  it  is  asserted 
of  him  that  he  should  do  the  will  of  God.  Now  it  is  obvious 
enough  to  find  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  deposition  of 
Saul,  and  in  the  calling  of  David  to  reign  in  his  stead.  It  is  as- 
serted in  most  express  terms  that  the  removal  of  Saul  was  in  con- 
sequence of  disobedience;  and  it  is  asserted  of  David  that  he  should 
perform  all  the  will  of  God  {iroirjo-eL  irdvra  Tct  OeKrifmrd  fwv, 
Acts  xiii.  22).  This  is  a  quotation  from  no  one  place  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  is  an  inference  from  several  passages,  and  ex- 
presses the  tenor  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  In  that  Psalm  particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  continuance  of  the  seed  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  days  of  David.  We  may  observe,  too,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Acts,  St.  Paul  connects  his  assertion  of  David's 
being  called  to  do  God's  will,  with  a  notice  of  Christ  being  bom 
of  his  seed.  We  therefore  refer  these  words  of  Ps.  xl.  6—8,  to 
the  circumstances  of  Saul's  deposition  for  disobedience,  and  the 
call  of  David  to  the  throne  as  one  who  should  perform  aU  the 
will  of  God ;  and  when  David  says,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
didst  not  desire ;  .  .  .  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou 
not  required;  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God," 
we  cannot  but  think  that  allusion  was  intended  to  that  solemn 
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rebuke  of  Saul  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  22),  ^'Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt-oflFerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams/' 

With  regard  to  Is.  liii.,  it  is  an  old  opinion,  and  one  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  dispute,  that  the  prospective  or  prophetical 
reference  of  this  passage  is  conveyed  by  retrospective  reference 
to  Isaac,  that  most  eminent  type  of  our  Lord.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  Abraham's  sacrifice,  as  the  inauguration 
of  the  dispensation  of  grace ;  and  now,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  we  may  further  examine  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find  Abraham's 
acceptance  with  God  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  under 
a  twofold  aspect ;  as  the  result  of  his  faith,  and  as  the  result  of 
his  obedience.  We  do  not  intend  to  involve  ourselves  in  theolo- 
gical speculations  on  this  difference  of  representation;  but  we 
call  attention  to  the  correspondence  in  the  twofold  nature  of 
Abraham's  sacrifice.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  son; 
yet  we  know  Isaac  was  not  sacrificed,  but  that  a  substitute  was 
provided  by  God.  Yet  Isaac  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  most  eminent 
type  of  Christ.  Must  we  not  also  suppose  the  substituted  ram, 
God's  substitute  for  Abraham's  obedience,  to  have  been  typical  of 
Him?  If  so,  we  must  consider  this  sacrifice  of  the  ram  to  have 
been  of  the  same  import  as  that  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Di^;  and  in  making  this  observation,  we  also  mention,  though 
without  wishing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  remark,  that  in  all 
the  cases  above-mentioned,  for  which  the  d|5m  was  prescribed  in 
the  Levitical  ordinances,  the  victim  was  a  ram.  In  the  case  of 
the  cleansing  of  a  leper,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract  &om 
Arnold's  Hebrew  Antiquities,  the  victim  is  said  to  be  a  lamb. 
This  is  no  exception ;  for  it  was  to  be  a  Ac  lamb. 

Now  we  find  that  God  imputes  the  deed  to  Abraham;  although, 
strictly  considered,  the  deed  had  not  been  performed  by  him. 
The  obedience  was  substituted:  the /ai/A  was  Abraham's :  the 
"  righteousness^'  was  God's.  Let  us  now  consider  the  reward  of 
this  imputed  righteousness,  the  result  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  ram 
as  the  D^.  God  says  to  Abraham  (G«n.  xxii.  16 — 18),  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son ;  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multi- 
plying I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  pos- 
sess the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed,  became  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.'' 
Compare  with  this  the  reference  of  Isaiah  (liii.  10),  where  God's 
will  is  said  to  be  accomplished  by  Christ's  making  his  life  an 
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and  the  result  is  stated  as  the  continuance  of  seed  and  the 
prolongation  of  days,'' 

Thus,  then,  we  may  perceive  these  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  passage  in 
Ps.  xl.  In  both  there  is  prophetical  reference  to  the  Messiah 
by  retrospective  reference  to  eminent  types,  those  types  being 
also  pre-eminent  progenitors  {Kara  <rdpKa)  of  the  Messiah.  Fur- 
ther, whatever  may  have  been  the  full  significance  of  the  type, 
in  each  case,  in  its  relation  to  the  Antitype,  in  each  of  these 
passages  the  special  point  of  consideration  in  the  type  is  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  Thus,  too,  the  prophetical  reference 
in  each  case  is  to  the  special  point,  in  the  Antitype,  of  the  satis- 
faction of  God^s  requirement  of  obedience  by  the  Messiah,  that 
is  to  Christ^s  making  himself  the  expiation  of  disobedience,  our 
substituted  obedience,  the  true  xsp^.  In  the  one  case  the  is 
expressly  mentioned :  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprized  on 
finding  it  in  the  other,  as  we  believe  we  have  found  it. 

Here,  then,  our  proposed  task  is  finished.  Having,  as  we 
think,  ascertained,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  the 
correct  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  rendering  is,  indeed, 
still  left  unaccounted  for.  Yet  if  our  amendment  of  the  Hebrew 
text  will  stand,  it  is  a  considerable  step  towards  an  explanation 
of  the  discrepancy.  And  certainly  tlus  discrepancy  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  adoption  of  our  proposed  amendment.  There 
is  at  first  sight  some  sort  of  connexion  between  otjM  (which  by  the 
way  means  a  victim  of  a  sacrifice  for  transgressions,  as  well  as 
both  the  act  of  transgression  and  the  sacrifice)  and  a&fjLa.  We 
would  here  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  use  of  the  word  a&fia 
in  Bom.  vii.  4.  St.  Paul  has  been  reminding  the  Jews  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ  of  their  being  no  longer  under  the  law  but 
under  grace  (vi.  14).  Now  the  dispensation  of  grace  was  anterior 
to  the  law ;  and  the  former  was  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
St.  Paul,  then,  is  speaking  of  their  being  delivered  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  and  thus  brought  under  the  dispensation  of 
grace.  Now  here  are  two  eflects  of  the  death  of  Christ  men- 
tioned ;  first,  the  establishment  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and 
then  the  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  They  are  mani- 
festly two  diflferent  things,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  j  and 
the  distinction  is  observed  here  by  St.  Paul.    Knowing  this  it  is 

*  D*d;  'spN?  snj  nWT.  The  LXX.  render  Hrffercu  (ncipiia  ftwcp6fiiov  (Vulg., 
videbit  semen  longavum).  They  probably  read  for  Y^-y  Chaldee  form  of 
the  participle,  found  in  Ezra  iv.  14.    They  thus  took  vroiYy^t—^^^^^^^f  ^ 


connexion  with  rn;  and  this  seems 


preferable.   The  Syriac  has  lt-»^? 
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interesting  to  observe  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  their 
being  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  He  says  by  their 
sins  they  had  deserved  death ;  that  is^  by  reason  of  their  trans- 
gressions against  the  law.  But  Christ  had  suffered  death  for 
them :  he  had  become  their  Dtpw,  and  by  his  death  they  were 
reckoned  to  have  died.  St.  Paul  says,  "  EdavarojJSriTe  rS  vo^tp 
Sta  Tov  <rd)fjLaTo<:  rod  XpKrrov.''  Why  Sect  tov  <To>fiaTO^  and  not 
simply  hih  tov  Oavdrov?  The  expression  is  certainly  remarkable; 
and  considering  the  distinction  observed  by  St.  Paul  between 
the  tvmn  and  the  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  as 
the  DfH  he  is  here  speaking  of  it,  we  cannot  but  compare  his  use  of 
the  word  a-A/ia  with  its  use  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Ps.  xl.  6. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  have  not  translated  the  word 
Dw  in  Isa.  liii.  10,  by  ifKrififiekela,  as  usual,  but  by  irepuifiapTia, 
their  usual  rendering  of  rwan.  We  may,  therefore,  look  for 
mention  of  the  tDtj^j  in  the  New  Testament  under  this  name,  or 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  it,  dfiapTia.  The 
latter  we  find  in  2  Cor.  v.  21, — tov  fjuff  ypoirra  afiapTlav  irnep  rifi&v 
afiapTlav  eTTOirja-ev,  iva  rifiel^  yivtofieOa  BLKaioavvrf  Oeov  ev  avT^. 
The  allusion  to  Isa.  Hii.  seems  obvious,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
references  in  the  margins  of  our  Bibles.  This  being  the  case, 
the  djjbapTla  is  the  DpM,  and  the  effect  of  Christ^s  offering  himself 
as  the  Dw  is  here  said  to  be  that  his  righteousness,  or  obedience, 
is  imputed  to  us  /  his  obedience  substituted  for  ours ;  which  is 
altogether  consonant  with  what  we  have  already  seen  of  the  o^. 
Similarly,  in  Rom.  v.  19,  this  imputation  of  righteousness  is 
said  to  be  effected  by  the  obedience  of  Christ.  We  may  also 
compare  the  expression,  tov  fit)  yvovTa  dfiapTtav  with  dfiapTlav 
ovK  eyvtov  €t  fjbtf  Std  vofiov,  in  Rom.  vii.  7,  and  with  Sid  vofwv 
€7rlrfV€o<Ti^  dfiapTla^  in  Rom.  iii.  20.  To  yivdxTKeiv  dfiapTlav^ 
therefore,  is  not  to  have  committed  sin  simply,  but  specially  to 
have  transgressed  the  law.  The  full  meaning,  then,  of  2  Cor.  v. 
21,  we  take  to  be,  that  Christ  was  a  meet  trespass-offering,  i,  e., 
expiation  of  disobedience,  or  substitute  for  our  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  transgressed  the  law. 

God's  requirement  of  perfect  obedience  could  never  have 
been  performed  by  man  only ;  it  was,  to  use  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  viii.  3),  to  dZivaTov  tov  vo/jlov.  But  that  which  was 
impossible  with  men  was  possible  with  God,  and,  as  we  are  here 
informed,  was  accomplished  by  God's  sending  his  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  as  a  trespass-offering  {irepuifiapTU 


'  "  The  phrase,  becoming  the  rightewisneas  of  God,  means,  being  accounted  right- 
eous by  (7orf."— Burton,  Greek  Test,,  loc.  cit, 
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It  may  be  thought  incumbent  upon  us^  if  we  substitute  oipM 
for  tnwy  to  discover  also  a  substitute  for  the  word  rra.  Certainly 
this  can  hardly  stand  as  it  is.  We  might  suggest  jtq,  as  a  word 
of  common  use  in  reference  to  the  slaying  of  victims  for  sacri- 
fice ;  although  this  has^  of  course^  no  sanction  from  the  render- 
ing of  the  LXX.  The  word  ppA,  in  the  sense  of  preparing^  pro- 
viding, and  in  connexion  with  the  cognate  Arabic  ^\^,  causing 
to  exist,  may  also  be  suggested ;  and  in  fact  this  very  form  of 
the  verb  is  rendered  fcaTrjpTla-a)  by  the  LXX.  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  10. 
But  with  these  suggestions  we  must  leave  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  learned  readers. 

W.  R.  B. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTOBT  OF  THE  SACRED  SLAVES  OF 
ISRAEL  IN  HIVITIA,  MOUNT  SE'YR,  AND  THE 
HIVITE  TETRAPOLIS. 

Chap.  I. — The  Hivites  of  Lebanon,  and  the  colony  conducted  by 
Se'yr  to  the  south  of  Canaan. 

With  the  name  of  the  Gibeonites,  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  sacred  slaves  of  Israel^  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  every  one  is  fami- 
liar ;  but  the  history  and  real  position  of  these  sacred  serfs  has 
never  yet  (as  far  as  we  know)  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. No  one,  so  we  believe,  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  trace 
their  early  revolutions  to  any  period  preceding  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua;  but  they  appear  easily  traceable  for  many 
centuries  anterior  to  this  important  epoch. 

That  part  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  with  the  intervening 
valley,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  city, 
which  the  Hebrews  called  Gebal  and  the  Greeks  Byblus,  by 
Aphek,  or  Aphaka  (the  modem  Afka),  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  through  the  vale  of  Coelo-Syria,  and  again, 
over  the  ridges  of  Antilebanon,  was,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited 
by  the  Hivites." 


The  boundaries,  north  and  soath,  of  the  Hivite  territories,  are  described 
in  Judges  iii.  3,  "  The  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon  from  Mount  Baal- 
Hermon  to  the  Le-bo  Chamath  "  (the  entering  in  of  Hamath).  Mount  Baal- 
Hermon  was  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  modem  Jebel-esh- 
sheikh,  hanging  over  the  city  of  Baal-Gad,  which  is  said  (Josh.  xi.  17),  to  be 
*'  in  the  Bik'ath  hal-Lebl,non  (or  the  valley  of  Lebanon),  under  Mount  Hermon." 
The  term    Bik'ath  hal-Lebfinou,"  is  generally  used  to  describe  the  modem  £1 
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There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  Druses^  re- 
specting whose  origin  so  many  theories  have  been  suggested^  are 
the  descendants  of  this  ancient  Canaanite  nation.^  There  appear 
many  points  of  resemblance  in  character  between  them^  for  the 
Hivites  seem  to  have  been  among  the  proudest  and  most  martial 
of  the  Canaanite  nations. 

The  name  of  this  people  signifies  Serpents  in  the  ancient 
language  of  their  country/  a  dialect  of  Aramean,  making  a 


Beka'a,  part  of  the  valley  of  Coelosyria.  But,  in  the  verse  just  cited,  it  seems 
applied  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  land  of  Mitzpeh  (the  modem  Wady  et- 
Teym).   See  Josh.  xi.  3. 

Baal-Gad  seems  to  have  been  that  city  which  the  Macedonians  called  Paneas, 
and  which  the  Romans  afterwards  styled  CsBsarea  Philippi.  This  city  never 
lost,  among  the  Syrians  themselves,  its  original  name  of  Baal-Gad.  When  the 
Mohammedans  conq^uered  Syria,  they  restored  the  old  name,  in  the  corrupt  form 
of  Belina.  Benjamm  of  Tudela  (about  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century),  mentions  this  city,  which  he  confounds  witn 
Dan,  as  follows ;  "  I  came  to  Belinos,  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Dan. 
Near  this  city  the  Jordan  has  its  source  from  a  cavern."  i^illiam  of  Tyre,  in 
his  History  of  the  Crusades  (Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  877),  also  confounds 
Paneas  with  Dan,  "  Ista  est  Paneas,  qu»  vulgari  appellatione  Belinas  dicitur, 
olim  ante  introitum  filiorum  Israel  in  Terram  Promissionis,  dicta  Lesen :  quam 
postea  filii  Dan  acceperurU  in  sortem  (sicj^et  vocaverunt  Lesen  Dan.''  So  James 
de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Acre  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  1070),  "  Paneas  vulgari  idiomate  Belinas 
nuncupatur."  And  Barthelemy  de  Salignac,  who  traveUed  in  1522,  relates 
that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Velena. 

That  Baal-Gad  was  the  southern  limit  of  Hivitia,  is  proved  from  Josh.  xiii. 
5,  where  (among  the  countries  not  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  but  included 
within  their  boundary),  are  mentioned,  "  All  the  land  of  the  Giblites "  (the 
people  of  Gebal  or  Byblus),  "  and  all  Lebanon  to  the  east "  (of  Gebal),  "  from 
Baal-Grad  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  Le-bo  Chamath."  In  Josh.  xi.  16,  17, 
we  find  that  Joshua  conquered  all  the  country  from  the  northern  limits  of  Mount 
Se'yr  to  Baal-Gad  under  Mount  Hermon. 

Joshua,  therefore,  extended  his  conquests  northward  as  far  as  Baal-Gad,  or 
Paneas,  but  left  unconquered  all  Hivitia  (in  Lebanon,  Antilebanon,  and  CobIo- 
Syria),  from  Baal-Gad,  on  its  southern  extremity,  as  far  as  the  Le-bo  Chamath, 
its  extreme  northern  limit. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Le-bo  Chamath  was  on  the  northern  border  of 
Hivitia,  for  as  this  country  lay  between  Mount  Baal-Hermon  (and  Baal-Gad  at 
its  foot),  and  the  Le-bo  Chamath,  when  it  is  once  settled  that  Baal-Gad  was  its 
southern  limit,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  Le-bo  Chamath  was  the  northern. 

The  Le-bo  Chamath  was  also  on  the  northern  border  of  Israel.  The  whole 
of  Hivitia,  therefore,  was  part  of  the  Promised  Land ;  but  the  Israelites  only 
possessed  these  northern  territories  for  a  very  short  period,  as  their  usual  north- 
em  boundary  was  Dan,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Baal-Gad. 

As  Mitzpeh  may  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Wfidy  el  Teym,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Hivites  were  settled  in  Antilebanon,  and  the  probability  appears  very 
great  that  the  famous  kings  of  Chatzor,  or  Hazor  (on  the  slope  of  Hermon,  im- 
mediately north  of  Baal-Gad),  were  of  the  Hivite  race. 

^  The  Druses  possess  nearly  the  same  country  as  the  ancient  Hivites,  and, 
amidst  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Syria,  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  these  mountaineers,  undisturbed  by  aU  the  revcuutions  of  the 
lowlands,  may  have  retained  their  origiDal  seats,  from  within  a  few  centuries 
after  the  deluge  to  the  present  time. 

*  '?n,  in  Hebrew,  a  Hivite  (or,  taken  collectively,  the  Hivites),  sigi^ifies,  in 
Chaldee,  "a  Serpent." 
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close  approach  to  the  Arahic  ;^  and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  this  singular  national  appellation,  like  the  Perizzites, 
Kenizzites,  and  other  Canaanite  septs,  from  their  mode  of  life 
and  the  habitations  in  which  they  dwelt.  They  were  originally 
a  Troglodytic  race,  inhabiting,  like  serpents,  the  caves  of  the 
mountains ;  but  they  seem  quickly  to  have  risen  above  this  bar- 
barism; to  have  founded  cities  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Coelo- Syria, 
and  to  have  planted  a  colony  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  metropolis  was  the  famous  Gebal,  the  city  of  the  moun- 
taineers.' Hence  they  ventured  upon  the  Great  Sea,  not  merely 
as  a  commercial  people,  but  as  a  nation  of  conquerors. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Hivite  kings  of  Gebal  was  Kinura, 
or  the  Harper,  the  Kiwpa^  of  the  Greeks,-^  who  was  master  of 

'  That  the  language  of  the  Hivites  had  an  affinity  with  the  Arabic,  may  he 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Hiyite  names  may  often  be  best  explained  from 
Arabic  roots.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  three  instances :  1.  Greb&l  signifies 
in  Arabic  the  mountains,"  or  a  mountainous  country,"  and  we  find  the  name 
of  Gebal  also  given  to  Mount  Se'vr  (a  country  colonized  by  the  Hivites),  which 
the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Gebalene  or  Gobolitis.  2.  No  etjrmology  of  Mount 
Hor  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  which  suits  so  well  as 
so  y 

that  from  the  Arabic  j^yb*  3*         name  Misrepoth  Mayim"  (mentioned  Jos. 

xi.  8,  as  lyin^  to  the  north  of  Sidon),  all  the  Biblical  critics  whose  works  we  have 
seen  (including  Gesenius),  derive  the  word  "Misrepoth"  from  the  Hebrew 
Saraph,  "he  burnt."    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  proper  derivation  is  from 

A  yy 

the  Arabic  «         (exufndaltiojy  and  this  may  satisfy  us  that  Misrepoth  Mayim 

was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tamyras  (about  twelve  miles  north  of  Sidon), 
which  is  subject  to  very  sudden  and  dangerous  floods,  at  which  times  it  is  im- 
nassable.  It  was  one  of  these  floods  which  stopped  the  further  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  Western  fugitives  of  the  forces  of  the  Canaanite  confederates 
under  Jabin. 

'  The  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  presumption  that  Gebal  was  a  Hivite 
colony,  are  these ;  1.  The  word  "  Gebal "  is  evidently  an  elliptical  term  for  "  the 
city  of  the  people  of  the  mountains ;"  or  "  the  city  of  the  mountaineers."  It  is 
absurd  to  aerive  it  (as  some  writers  have  done),  from  the  Hebrew  "  geblU,"  a 
border,  for  it  never  formed  the  border,  either  of  any  district  or  any  people.  2. 
The  kings  of  Gebal  were  also  the  sovereigns  of  Aphaka,  on  the  summit  of 
Lebanon ;  now  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  coast,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gebal,  was  colonized  by  the  mountaineers,  than  that  these  hardy  mountain- 
eers (inhabiting  a  country  almost  unconquerable  if  weU  defended),  should  have 
been  reduced  to  vassalage  by  the  e£feminate  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  3.  There 
is  an  old  tradition  that  Gebal  was  a  Hivite  city,  mentioned  by  James  de  Yitry 
(Gesta  Dei,  p.  1072).  This  may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, though,  taken  separately*  one  could  not  attach  to  it  much  importance. 
"  Post  banc  [Sareptam]  autem  sequuntur  alia  civitates  maritimas,  primo  Sydon 
rSidon]  postea  Berithum  [BervtusJ,  deinde  Biblium  [Byblns],  qu»  vulg^ter 
nodie  Gibeleth  [Jebeil]  appellatur,  in  PhoenioiaB  provincia  supra  littus  maris 
constituta;  quondam  Eviea  dicta,  eo  quod  Evans,  ut  dicitur,  sextus  filiorum 
Chanaan  ipsam  fVindaverit."   The  sixth  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  was  the  ancestor 

the  Hivites,  and  this  tradition  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Acre,  merely  means 
that  Gebal  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Hivites  from  the  mountains. 

/  The  name  of  Kinura  ia  derived  from  the  instrument  which  the  Hebrews 
called  Kinndr,  a  harp  of  ten  strings,  played  upon  with  a  plectrum. 
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a  great  part  of  Cyprus^  where  he  founded  some  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  antiquity;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  barbarian 
kings  have  been  so  widely  celebrated, — none  so  highly  praised, 
— by  the  Greeks,  as  this  conquering  and  inventive  monarch. 
The  Greeks,  in  fact,  borrowed  some  of  the  most  favourite  tales 
in  their  mythology  from  the  Hivite  nation.  To  them  they  were 
indebted  for  the  myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  true  scene  of 
which  was  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  near  the  city 
of  Aphaka.  Adonis,  according  to  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Kinura,  who  erected  three  magnificent  temples  to  Astarte,  or 
Venus,  where  the  Feast  of  Adonis  was  annually  celebrated;  one 
at  Aphaka,  in  Lebanon,  near  the  spot  where  the  death  of  Adonis 
was  supposed  to  have  occurred ;  another  at  Byblus,  and  a  third 
at  Paphos  at  Cyprus,  a  city  founded  by  this  king,  and  whither 
the  romantic  tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  first  carried  by  the 
Hivites,  for  the  edification  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

But  the  depravity  of  Polytheism,  rendered  these  mythic 
stories,  which  as  mere  poesy  may  be  admired,  detestable  in  their 
results;  and  no  human  superstition  ever  conducted  its  votaries 
to  more  abandoned  licentiousness  than  the  worship  of  Baal,  or 
the  Sun,  in  the  valley  of  Coelo-Syria,  and  of  Astarte,  or  the 
Moon,  on  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  The  early  Christian  writers, 
with  just  indignation,  have  denounced  the  abominations  of  the 
two  polluted  cities  of  Aphaka  and  Heliopolis ;  and  it  would  be 
neither  profitable  nor  agreeable  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  time 
has  thrown  over  their  terrible  descriptions. 

The  bravery  of  the  Hivites  was  proved  by  the  stand  which 
they  made  against  the  Israelitic  conquerors.  The  whole  of  the 
Hivite  land  was  within  the  boundary  of  Israel ;  viz.,  the  limits 
of  that  territory  which  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  conquer. 


The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  Cinyras  as  the  most  beautiful  of  man- 
kind, and  the  favourite  both  of  Venus  and  Apollo  (Astarte  and  Baal].  Like 
Croesus  he  was  one  of  the  richest  kings  of  the  East.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to 
the  well-known  proverb,  "  Cinyr»  opes."  His  inventive  genius  was  signalized 
both  in  great  and  petty  discoveries.  He  taught  the  art  of  refining  copper,  and 
invented  the  lever,  the  anvil,  tiles  and  scissors.  It  is  to  be  observed  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  the  people  of  Giebal  as  able  workmen  in  stone  and  carpentry ; 
so  that  the  inventions  of  Cinyras  were  not  wasted  upon  his  countrymen.  Homer 
and  Pindar  have  both  contributed  to  render  the  name  of  Cinyras  immortal.  The 
epic  poet  makes  him  contemporary  with  Agamemnon,  and  describes  a  magnifi- 
cent breast-plate  which  the  Cyprian  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Argive  King 
(lliad^  xi.  19);  and  Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  27),  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Cinyras 


But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Cinyras  had 
passed  from  the  province  of  history  to  that  of  mythology.  We  may  reasonably 
believe  in  the  existence  of  this  king,  but  he  must  have  reigned  (if  at  all),  lonc^ 
antecedently  to  the  period  in  which  the  siege  of  Troy  (whether  itself  historical 
or  mythological)  is  usually  placed. 
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and  of  which  the  conquest  was  promised  if  they  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  But  as  they  relapsed  into 
idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judges  ii.  6^ — 13),  they  lost 
this  important  conquest  during  the  greater  part  of  their  history, 
and  only  appear  to  have  possessed  the  Hivite  country  during 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

When  the  Israelites  were  lords  of  Hivitia,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  coin  a  new  appellation,  their  boundaries  extended 
northward,  in  the  vale  of  Coelo-Syria,  to  the  Le-bo  Chamath,  or 
entering  in  of  Hamath.^  While  the  Hivites  preserved,  and 
when  they  regained,  their  independence,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Israel  was  at  the  city  of  Dan,  which  was  near  the  south-east 
limits  of  Hivitia. 

The  Le-bo  Chamath  was  exactly  at  the  point  where  the 
southern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Chamath  (or  Hamath),  was 
colimitary  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Hivites,  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon.  Its.  true  site  has  never  yet  been  pointed 
out ;  but  it  is  the  city  which,  in  the  Roman  itineraries,  is  called 
sometimes  Lybo,  and  sometimes  Conna  (both  corruptions  of  Le- 
bo  Chamath),  and  though  the  distances  do  not  agree  (for,  on 
this  point,  the  itineraries  are  often  exceedingly,  nay,  extrava- 
gantly incorrect),  the  site  of  Lybo-Conna  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  modem  village  of  Lebouah,  or  "  the  Lioness.'^* 

On  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  and  near  the  city  of  Aphaka, 


«  This  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ghron.  xiii.  5),  and  of  Solomon 
(2  Chron.  vii.  8). 

*  The  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the  Israelites,  is  described 
in  Numb,  xxxiv.  7 — 9,  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  16 — 17.  The  text  of  Ezekiel  is  incor- 
rect, but  by  comparing  the  two  passages  we  find  that  the  boundary  commenced 
at  the  Great  Sea,  and  extended  ^om  thence  to  1,  Mount  Hor;  2  the  Le-bo  Cha- 
math ;  3,  Tzedad ;  4,  Ziphron ;  5,  Chatzer  hath-Tikdn ;  6,  Chatzar  'Eynan. 

Gebal  was  certainly  within  the  permitted  limits  of  Israel  (Josh.  xiii.  5J.  As- 
suming this,  then,  as  the  northern  border  on  the  coast,  let  us  draw  a  line  m  any 
modem  map  of  Syria,  from  this  city  eastward.  This  line,  on  the  summit  of 
Lebanon,  will  pass  a  little  to  the  north  of  Aphaka,  or  Aphek  (a  city  cdlotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher),  which  marks  the  true  locality  of  that  district  of  Lebanon, 
called  Mount  Hor.  In  the  vale  of  Coelo-Syria,  it  will  pass  near  the  village  of 
Lebouah,  which  was  certainly  the  Lybo-donna  of  the  Romans  (see  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary),  and  the  Le-bo  Chamath  of  the  Hebrews.  From  thence  the  Une 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  eastern  brow  of  Antilebanon,  in  the  valleys  of  which 
range  the  cities  of  Tzedad  and  Ziphron  were  probably  situated.  Having  reached 
the  eastern  brow  of  this  chain,  the  boundary  turns  southward,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains,  to  Haz^rpr,  and  Ain  el  Haziiry,  which  are  certainly  the  sites 
of  Chatzor  (the  city  of  Jabm,  called  by  Ezekiel  Chatzor  hath-Tikdn,  or  Chatzor 
the  intermediate,  probably  because  it  was  situated  hidf-way  between  Tyre  and 
Damascus),  and  of  Eyn-Chatzor,  or  Chatzor  Eynan,  or,  as  Ezekiel  writes  it, 
Eyndn. 

This  view  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Israel  (which  we  believe  to  be  original 
in  its  principal  features),  will,  we  hope,  on  the  strictest  critical  examination,  be 
found  sufficiently  certain  to  clear  a  point  of  sacred  geography  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  not  a  little  perplexing. 
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was  a  district  or  peak^  which  McMses  called  Hor  ha-har^  or  Mount 
Her  (Numb,  xxxiv.  7),  a  name  which  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  country  round  Aphaka^  but  which  was  per- 
haps given  Kar  e^oxn^  to  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Sannin.  It  was 
in  this  dictrict  that  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Adonis  was  placed 
by  the  Syrian  my  thologists ;  and  the  very  name  of  Hor  appears 

to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  jyt>,  signifying  the  act  of  prostrat- 
ing or  killing ;  for  here  the  beautiful  hunter  was  supposed  to 
have  been  prostrated  and  killed  by  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar^  on 
the  banks  of  the  river^  near  Apaka^  called  from  his  name  ;*  while 
from  the  ground,  moistened  by  his  blood,  sprung  up  the  purple 
anemone. 

In  this  mythic  region,  sacred  to  the  genius  of  old  Syrian 
romance,  and  invested  with  a  character  of  peculiar  holiness  by 
the  snperstition  of  the  people,  appears  to  have  dwelt,  somewhat 
less  than  a  century  before  the  entry  of  Abraham  into  Canaan, 
a  Hivite  chieftain,  celebrated  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
Se'yr.  Circumstances  induced  him  to  emigrate  southward,  with 
his  household  and  slaves ;  and  after  passing  through  Canaan  he 
finally  settled  in  that  country,  which  afterwards  acquired  the 
name  of  Edom. 

To  this  mountainous  region  he  gave  the  name  of  Se'yr,  a 
name  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the  latest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  who  lived  before  the  return  from  the  captivity.  But, 
in  memory  of  Mount  Hor  in  the  Lebanon,  he  gave  to  one  pecu- 
liar mountain  in  his  new  settlement  the  name  of  Mount  Hor. 
It  is  called  by  Moses  Hor  ha-har,  exactly  the  same  name,  and 
with  the  same  peculiar  construction,  as  Mount  Hor  in  the  Le- 
banon range.-' 

*  See  the  eighth  section  of  the  beautiful  little  treatise  On  the  Syrian  Goddess 
(attributed,  as  it  seems  to  us  very  erroneously,  to  Lucian),  the  notice  of  the 
river  Adonis,  in  MaundreU's  travels,  and  the  exquisite  passage  in  the  Pa/radise 
Lost,  hook  i.,  ver.  446.  For  his  learning  (such  as  it  is),  on  the  subject  of  the 
Syrian  deities,  Milton  is  indebted  to  the  two  barbarous  and  almost  unreadable 
"  !  of  Selden.    It  is  singular  that  neither  Selden  nor  Milton  should  have 


observed,  that  Thammuz  (or  more  properly  Tammuz),  is  not  the  name  of  the 
deity,  but  merely  the  cry  of  lamentation  (or  funereal  wail)  of  the  S^an  women, 
on  the  death  of  Adonis.   It  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  Tamuth.  The 
Hivites  (being  probably  as  mcapable  of  pronouncing  the  "  th  "  as  the  Ephraim- 
ites  were  of  enunciating  the  "  sh  "),  seem  to  have  softened  the  dimcult  aspirate 
"  th "  to  **  z,"  in  the  same  manner  as  a  modem  Frenchman  or  German  often 
substitutes    s  "  for  the  same  aspirate,  pronouncing  "  sing  "  for  "  thin^.'»  Tamuz 
(or  Tammuz)  therefore,  signifies  "  Thou  art  dead !  thou  art  dead !"  bemg  exactly 
the  same  exclamation  of  wail  which  was  uttered  by  the  Grecian  women  on  the 

same  occasion,  "AvuXero  KoXhs  "A^wvis.  .  a  

J  Numb.  XX.  22,  23;  xxi.  4;  xxxui.  38.  The  syntactical  construction  of  Hor 
ha-har  is  unusual,  and  this  of  course  strengthens  the  presumption  connexion 
between  the  two  peaks  of  that  name,  in  the  Lebanon  and  Mount  »e  yr. 
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The  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  Hivites,  nnder  Se'yr,  in 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Canaan^  and  the  Dead  Sea,*  was 
about  one  generation  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  This  very 
interesting  fact  we  deduce  from  the  marriage  of  Esau,  the  grand- 
son of  Abraham,  with  Aholibamah^  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Se'yr. 

Sey. 

Abraham  Zibeon 
Isaac  Anah 
Esau=(married)= Ahohbamab. 


Chap.  II. — T%e  History  of  the  Hivites  in  Mount  Se^yr. 

Thb  Hivites  in  Mount  Se'yr'  appear  to  have  founded  several 
cities :  a  great  part  of  the  population^  however,  certainly  re- 
tained the  old  Troglodytic  mode  of  life^  familiar  to  their  an- 
cestors in  Northern  Hivitia. 

The  cities  mentioned  by  Moses  (in  Gren.  xxxvi.  32 — 39),  were 
most  probably  founded  by  the  Hivites."    If  so,  they  are  calcu- 


*  That  the  colony  of  Se'vr  were  Hivites  is  eyident  from  (5en.  xxxvi.  2,  where 
it  is  said  that  Aholibamah  (one  of  the  wives  <^  Esan)  was  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
and  grand-^uj^hter  of  Zibeon,  the  BLivite.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  gene- 
alogy of  Se^yr  m  the  same  chap.  v.  20— 25;  viz.,  1.  Se'yr;  2.  Zibeon;  3.  Anah; 
and  4.  Aholibamah. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Se'yrides  giving  the  name  of  a  particular  peak  in 
Hivitia  (Mount  Hor)  to  one  in  their  new  settlement,  also  establishes  their 
Hivite  descent,  and  seems  to  prove  that  their  original  seats  in  the  Lebanon  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor. 

'  The  Hivites  of  Mount  Se'yr  are  most  firequently  called  in  Scripture  Chori 
(collectively),  or  in  the  plural  Oiorim ;  in  our  national  version,  Horites.  This 
apnellation  is  supposed  to  be  derived  fhmi  Chor  (a  hole,  or  eooeni),  and  to  mean 
"  tne  dwellers  in  caverns  "  (or  Troglodytes) ;  as  the  Kenizzites  obtained  their 
distinctive  name  firom  the  circumstance  that  Uieir  halntations  resembled  "  nests" 
in  the  rocks.  But  against  the  derivation  Chori  finom  Chor,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Troglodytic  mode  of  Hfe  was  practised  just  as  much  by  the  Edomites 
(who  succeeded  the  Se*yrides)  as  by  the  latter  people ;  yet  the  name  of  Chori  is 
never  in  any  case  given  to  the  Edomites  whom  it  would  have  suited  equally 
weU  with  the  Se'yrides,  if  it  had  meant  '*  dwellers  in  caves."  Considering  the 
veiT  frequent  mistake  in  the  vulgar  Hebiew  text,  of  the  letter  Ch^th  (or 
Hh^nh)  for  Hd ;  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  true  name  was  H6ri,  in^cating 
that  they  were  a  people  firom  Mount  Hor  in  the  Lebanon. 

*  We  infer  this  because  the  tell-tale  appellations  of  Dmhabah  (Plundertown), 
and  Hasrekah  (Robbeis*-holdj  are  not  bkely  to  kave  been  bestowed  on  cities 
founded  by  the  Edomites.   The  whole  histoiy  of  the  latter  proves  them  to  have 
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lated  to  give  us  a  rery  iadiflFerent  opinion  of  the  moral  character 
of  this  people,  and  their  respect  for  the  law  of  nations.  The 
very  names  of  their  cities  are  a  permanent  record  of  the  crimes 
of  their  inhabitants ;  for  Di-nhahab  signifies,  in  plain  English, 
Plundertown,  and  Masrekah,  which  Gesenins  erroneously  de- 
rives from  S6r^k,  a  vine,  in  reality  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Uobbers'-hold.  The  truth  is  the  Hivites  had  great  tempt- 
ations to  plunder.  Along  the  base  of  their  mountains,  rich 
caravans  must  perpetually  have  passed,  laden  with  the  products 
of  India,  of  Seba,  and  perhaps  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
as  ivory  from  Abyssinia,  and  gold  from  Sofala.  It  is  easy  to 
shew  that  a  great  caravan  commerce  existed  in  the  East  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  or  even  of  Abraham.  To  this  plun- 
dering disposition  of  the  Hivites  is  to  be  attributed  the  number 
of  cities  on  the  south  border  of  Canaan,  to  whose  names  the 
appellation  of  Chatzor,  or  castle,  is  prefixed,  as  Chatzor-Yith- 
nan,  Chatzor-Hadattah,  Chatzor-Amam,  Chatzor-Gaddah,  Chat- 
zor Shu'al,  and  Chatzor-Susah."  None  of  these  places  (even 
when  erroneously  pointed  as  Chatzar,  the  construct  state  of 
ChatzSr,  by  the  Masoretic  critics),  are  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing "^un walled  villages.'*  It  is  usual  in  all  countries,  ancient 
and  modern,  European  and  Oriental,  to  add  the  name  of  castle 
to  that  of  a  city  protected  by  a  strong  fortress.  But  rare,  in- 
been  in  all  ages  a  peaceable  and  commercial  people.  Even  Michaelis,  who  has 
in  general  not  much  good  to  say  of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  Canaan,  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  tne  Edomites  "  had  a  well-regulated  government,  and  a 
cultivated  country"  {Comment,  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  Smith's 
translation.) 

Canon  Stanley,  it  is  true  {Sinai  and  Paiest.,  p.  87)  speaks  of  "  the  wild  tribes 
of  Esau,  who  hunted  over  the  long  slopes  of  Mount  Seir  "  in  the  time  of  Moses ; 
but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  controvert  the  Rev.  gentleman's  opinion,  when  he 
has  alleged  even  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  support  of  it. 

The  Edomites  then  (a  civilized  and  well-ordered  people)  were  not  likely  to 
have  plundered  their  neighbours,  and  we  may  infer  that  tne  facetious  appella- 
tions of  Plundertown  and  Kobbers'-hold  were  bestowed  upon  the  cities  so  called 
while  they  were  occupied  by  an  earlier  people  of  different  habits. 

That  the  Se'yrides  were  a  predatory  people,  we  may  presume,  from  the  fact 
that  Jehovah  himself  destroyed  the  Chori  Arom  before  the  children  of  Esan 
(Deut.  ii.  22).  If  these  Hivites  had  been  peactable  and  civilized,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Edom  would  have  been  provided  with  a  country 
to  dwell  in  at  their  expense.  They  had  no  doubt  merited  their  expulsion  by 
making  themselves  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and  a  terror  to  the  caravans 
which  passed  by  their  mountains. 

"  Many  of  these  names  are  incorrectly  divided  in  the  vulgar  Hebrew  copies 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  so  as  to  form  two  cities  instead  of  one.  Thus  we  find 
Chatzor  and  Yithnan  instead  of  Chatzor- Yithnan  ;  Chatzor,  Chadath&h  (as  two) 
instead  of  Chatzor-Chadath&h.  Hence  it  is  that  the  number  of  the  cities  on  the 
border  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21 — 32)  which  in  ver.  32  are  said  to  be  twenty-nine, 
appear  (when  they  are  actually  summed  up  «as  they  occur  in  the  vulgar  copies) 
to  be  thirty-eight.  On  this  subject,  see  Reland's  Palestine,  pp.  143, 144  (Utrecht 
edition). 
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deed,  are  the  cases  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  fact,  that  any  particular  place,  on  a  frontier 
line,  exists  in  the  miserable  condition  of  an  unwalled  village. 
We  may  assume  it  to  have  been  of  all  things  the  most  impro- 
bable that  the  unfortunate  neighbours  of  the  predacious  inha- 
bitants of  Plundertown  and  the  Bobber^s-hold  would  place,  upon 
their  very  border,  a  tempting  exuberance  of  unwalled  villages, 
and  would  add  to  the  names  of  these  places  an  announcement 
of  their  unprotected  condition,  as  if  for  the  express  benefit  of 
the  Hivite  depredators.  Sut  there  is  a  reflux  of  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  nations,  which  often  leaves  the  spoiler  bare,  a  defence- 
less object  for  hostility  to  trample  on.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Hivite  settlement  happened  that  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies,  the  Cuthsean  kings,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  from 
the  distant  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  Plundertown 
and  Bobbers' -hold  were  destined  to  become  the  prey  of  stronger 
plunderers  and  more  formidable  robbers  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  But  the 
Hivites  of  Se'yr  seem  soon  to  have  recovered  from  their  formid- 
able harrying  by  these  vile  off-scourings  of  the  old  Assyrian 
dominion. 

The  next  important  event  in  their  history  was  the  fatal  mar- 
riage, which  ultimately  caused  their  expulsion  from  Mount  Se'yr. 
Esau,  deprived  of  his  birthright  by  his  own  imprudence,  and  the 
partial  interference  of  his  mother  Rebecca,  contracted  an  aUiance 
with  the  house  of  Se'yr.  He  married  AhoUbamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  grandson  of  the  old  Hivite  chieftain.^   After  this 

«  There  are  two  lists  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  which  are  respectively  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Gen.  xxvi.  84  and  xxviii.  9.  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

1.  Yehudith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  the 
Hittite. 

2.  Bosmath  (in  our  version  errone-  2.  Adah,  daughter  of  Eylon,  the 
ously  written  Bathshemeth)  daughter  Hittite. 

of  Eylon,  the  Hittite. 

3.  Machalath,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  3.  Bosmath,  daughter  of  Ishmael, 
and  sister  of  Nebajoth.  and  sister  of  Nebaioth. 

4.  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah, 
the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  Hivite. 
There  appears  to  us  only  one  error  of  importance  in  these  lists ;  and  (that 
corrected)  the  two  lists  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  name  of  Bosmath  given 
to  the  second  wife  (Gen.  xxvi.)  is  an  evident  error :  the  true  name  was  Adah,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  The  name  of  Bosmath,  written  by  mistake,  was  one  of  the  names 
of  the  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael. 

^  The  two  names  of  the  third  wife  are  both  correct.  Her  name  was  probably 
originally  Bosmath  (or  Fragrance),  and  was  afterwards  in  consequence  of  some 
accidental  injury  changed  to  nVin  disease,  (see  Numb.  xxvi.  33),  and  not  to 
thma  harp,  as  in  the  vulgar  text  oT  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  first  wife  was  Yehudith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.    We  may 
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aUiance  he  remuned  in  Mount  Se'yr^  where  his  descendants 
continued^  in  the  midst  of  the  Hivites,  until  that  barren  region 
was  found  to  be  too  contracted  for  the  subsistence  of  the  two  races, 
and  it  became  evident  that  one  or  the  other  must  depatriate. 
The  Edomites,  assisted  by  Jehovah,  gained  the  victory  in  the 
struggle;  and  destroyed,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  Hivite 
colony;  and  drove  the  residue  to  seek  new  abodes,  wherever 
Qad  or  Fortune,  one  of  their  national  deities,  might  favour 
them.  And  now  we  should  lose  sight  completely  of  the  pro- 
geny of  Se'yr,  if  a  singular  circumstance  did  not  enable  us  to 
identify  them  with  a  Hivite  colony,  which  the  Israelites,  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  foimd  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  Amorites,  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Philistine  Shephelah,  or  Lowlands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hivites,  on  settling  in  Mount  Se'yr, 
gave  to  one  of  its  remarkable  peaks  the  name  of  Mount  Hor, 
evidently  from  a  fond  remembrance  of  their  original  seats  on  the 
mountains  of  that  name  in  the  long  chain  of  the  Lebanon. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  when  driven  from  the  original 
Mount  Se^yr,  they  endeavoured  to  renew  the  cherished  remem- 
brance by  bestowing  on  a  small  range  of  mountains  which  crossed 
their  new  territories,  the  name  of  Mount  Se'yr.i'  The  same 
feelings  almost  invariably  actuate  the  human  race  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  from  ancient  oriental 

assume  that  this  wife  died  childless,  and  that  on  that  account  her  name  is 
omitted  in  Gen.  xxxvi.,  because  the  object  of  the  list  contained  in  that  chapter 
is  to  shew  the  progeny  of  Esau. 

It  was  proDably  after  the  death  of  Yehudith,  that  Esau  married  his  fourth 
wife,  Aholibamah,  the  Hiyite. 

p  On  the  line  of  the  northern  border  of  the  country,  afterwards  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  city  of  Ba'aldh  (an  idolatrous  name,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  by  the  Israelites  to  Kiryath  Ye'&rim,  or  the  City  of  the 
Woods).  This  city  may  be  identified  with  the  modem  Kuryet  el  Enab.  It  was 
nine  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Diospolis,  or  Lydda,  the  modem 
Ludd  (see  Eusebius,  Tlepl  rw  roiriK&y,  k.t.A..)  The  distance  agrees  with  the 
situation  of  Kuryet  el  Enab,  which  is  on  the  same  road. 

From  Kiryath  Ye&rim,  the  north  border  of  Judah  proceeded  westward  to 
Mount  Se'yr,  and  it  passed  to  the  north  side  of  Har-Ye'Arim  (or  the  Mount  of 
the  Woods),  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  to  Timnath. 

Beth-shemesh  is  evidently  the  modem  Ain  Shems.  Eusebius  describes  it  as 
being  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  Eleutheropolis 
was  certainly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Beit  Gibrin,  and  Ain  Shems  is  exactly 
ten  miles  from  that  site  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (now  'Am was). 

Timnath  may  be  identified  with  a  site,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Ain 
Shems,  now  called  Tibneh. 

The  exact  position,  therefore,  and  whole  course  of  the  northem  Mount  8e*yr 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  any  traveller,  who  (venturing  to  deviate  a  little  from 
the  trite  and  ordinary  routes)  would  make  a  short  excursion  for  that  purpose  from 
Jerasalem.  If  he  travelled  further  south  to  Shuweikeh,  the  ancient  Shokah,  he 
might  discover  in  the  neighbouring  w&dy,  the  tme  scene  of  the  death  of  Goliath, 
which  monkish  impertinence  (for  the  edification  of  travellers)  has  removed 
northward  to  Kolonieh. 
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history,  that  the  same  fondness  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
the  same  desire  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  its  cities,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  valleys,  in  a  distant  country,  actuated  the  old  Asiatics, 
which  has  been  so  signally  developed  among  the  modem  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  their  new  settlements,  among  the  clans  of  the  wide- 
spreading  Amorites,  and  on  or  near  the  road  from  the  city, 
afterwards  called  Jerusalem,  to  Joppa  on  the  coast,  the  Hivites 
were  possessed  in  the  time  of  Joshua  of  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and  Kiryath  YesLrim.^  Even  in  the  deterio- 
rated condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Mount  Se^yr,  the  Hivites  of  the  Tetrapolis  were  no  con- 
temptible people;  ''Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities,  and  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the  men  thereof  were 
mighty  Z^*" 


Chap.  III. — The  History  of  the  Gibeonites,  in  and  after  the 
time  of  Joshua. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  singular,  but  well-known  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Gibeonites  and  the  other  Hivites  of 
the  Tetrapolis  deceived  Joshua  and  the  Israelites,  in  the  camp 
at  Gilgal.'    The  descendant  of  Se'yr  displayed,  on  this  occasion, 

9  Gibeon  is  admitted  to  be  the  modem  El  Jib.  As  to  the  situation  of 
Beeroth  a  doubt  exists  in  consequence  of  a  variation  between  the  Greek  text  of 
Eusebius  {Jlepl  r&y  totfikSov,  K.r.\.)  and  the  Latin  translation  by  Jerome.  Both 
agree  that  this  city  was  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  but  Eusebius  placed  it  on 
the  road  to  Nicopolis  (or'Amwas),  and  Jerome  on  that  to  Neapolis  (or  Nablous). 
Reland  {Palestine,  p.  618)  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Jerome ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  text  of  Eusebius  is  correct,  because  in  Ezra  ii.  26  and  Neh.  vii.  29, 
the  cities  of  Kiryath  Ye'&rim,  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth  are  all  mentioned  toge- 
ther, and  distinct  from  Gibeon.  If  Beeroth  had  been  on  the  road  to  Neapolis,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  Gibeon  than  to  Kiryath  Ye'drim. 

Of  Chephirah  nothing  is  known  except  that  from  the  texts  last  quoted  it 
appears  to  have  been  near  Keryath  Ye'Arim. 

'  Josh.  X.  2.  That  the  people  of  Gibeon  were  Hivites,  appears  from  Josh, 
xi.  19.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  they  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites ;"  but  this  merely  means  that  they  settled  in  a  part  of  Canaan  pre- 
viously inhabited  by  the  Amorites. 

The  name  of  Mount  Se'yr  connects  them  with  the  Hivites  of  the  southern 
Mount  Se'yr,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  name  of  Mount  Hor  connected  the 
race  of  Se'yr  with  the  Hivites  of  Lebanon ;  and  each  of  these  two  facts  corrobo- 
rates the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount 
to  unquestionable  evidence ; — 1.  That  the  family  of  Se'yr  originated  in  Monnt 
Hor,  of  Lebanon.  2.  That  from  thence  they  emigrated  to  the  mountains  after- 
wards possessed  by  Edom  ;  and  3.  That  when  the  Se'yrides  were  expelled  by 
the  race  of  Esau,  they  obtained  new  settlements  in  Gibeon,  and  its  three  sub- 
ject cities. 

'  Josh.  ix.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  Canaanite  nations,  these  Hivites 
(of  the  remnant  of  the  Se'yrides)  were  the  only  people  who  attempted  to  make 
terms  with  the  conquerors.    Why  should  they  alone  (a  valiant  and  powerful 
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in  an  abundant  degree,  the  old  serpent-craft  of  the  Hivites. 
When  their  fraud  was  detected,  when  the  Israelites  after  three 
days'  journey  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  their 
new  allies,  whom  they  must  have  imagined  to  be  settled  in  some 
extreme  corner  of  Asia,  they  were  justly  indignant  at  the  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  ''And  (Joshua 
ix.  22,  23)  Joshua  called  for  them^'  (the  Hivites),  "and  he  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  Wherefore  have  ye  beguiled  us,  saying,  TVe 
are  very  far  from  you,  when  ye  dweU  among  us  ?  Now,  there- 
fore, ye  are  accursed"  [devoted  appears  to  be  the  better  render- 
ing];^ "and  there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  bonds- 
people,  possessing  a  strong  metropolis,  and  as  able  to  defend  themselves  as  the 
best  of  the  southern  Canaanites)  have  endeavoured  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
impending  calamity  ? 

We  imagine  it  was  no  fear  of  the  Israelites  which  induced  them  to  take 
these  steps  of  submission  ;  but  the  traditional  remembrance,  still  strong  among 
their  sept,  of  the  Deity,  who  had  expelled  their  ancestors  from  the  greater  Mount 
Se'yr  to  make  room  for  the  better  disposed  race  of  Edom. 

When  they  were  questioned  by  Joshua,  as  to  the  motives  of  their  journey  to 
Gilgal,  they  replied,  **  From  a  very  far  country  thy  servants  are  come ;  because 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all 
that  he  did  in  Egypt." 

If  this  were  all,  every  nation  in  Canaan  might  have  said  the  same ;  but  we 
apprehend  the  Gibeonites  could  (if  they  had  deemed  it  prudent)  have  alleged  a 
reason  which  came  more  home  to  themselves.  They  might  have  said  with  truth, 
"  The  fame  is  still  strong  among  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  driven  by  Jehovah 
your  God  from  their  possessions  in  the  greater  Mount  Se'yr ;  and  we  fear  that 
he  is  now  again  coming  to  expel  us,  their  descendants  (the  remnant  of  a  once 
proud  nation)  from  our  humbler  seats  in  this  lesser  Se'yr  among  the  Amorite 
nation." 

How  much  this  motive  for  the  submission  of  the  Gibeonites  would  increase 
the  interest  of  the  story  of  their  embassy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out. 

*  It  appears  incongruous  to  suppose  that  any  person  accursed  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  would  be  allowed  to  perform  even  the  most  menial  offices  for 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Every  one  will  recollect  the  beautiful  passage  in 
the  eighty-fourth  Psalm  :  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
[elsewhere].  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  word  DnriM  here  signifies  devoted;  though  no 
instance,  directly  in  point,  can  be  found  in  the  existing  Hebraism.  The  con- 
text renders  this  meaning  indispensable,  "  Now  therefore  ye  are  devoted,  and 
there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  the  slaves  of  my  Grod." 

The  verb  Arar  is  in  this  text  a  milder  substitute  for  Char  Am,  Whatever 
was  devoted  by  the  vow  of  Ch^rem  was  irretrievably  given  up,  and  could  not 
(like  things  consecrated  by  a  vow  of  Neder)  be  redeemed.  If  the  object  of  the 
vow  ChSrem  were  a  man,  he  was  doomed  to  certain  and  irremissible  death ;  and 
it  was  a  crime  of  the  heaviest  nature  to  save  him.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  such  a  vow  were  enemies  among  the  idolatrous 
nations  taken  as  captives  in  war.  Joshua  would  not  use  the  verb  Chfiram  in 
application  to  the  Hivites,  because  this  would  imply  that  they  were  doomed  to 
death ;  from  which  it  was  his  intention  to  save  them.  He  therefore  used  the 
word  Arar,  which  had  originally  exactly  the  same  meaning  except  that  it 
implied  no  such  irremissible  doom.  The  Greek  'Ap^  is  certainly  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Hebrew  Arar ;  and  from  *ApA  are  formed  ^Apdoijuu  {vota  facio), 
'Apaios  (imprecationibus  dirts  devotus),  and  also  *Api}T^p  (sacerdos). 
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men^  and  hewers  of  wood^  and  drawers  of  water^  for  the  house 
of  my  God/'» 

It  is,  we  believe,  usually  supposed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Hivites,  as  the  slaves  of  the  sanctuary,  was  exceedingly  laborious 
and  degraded.  But  this  is  very  far  from  the  case;  it  was,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  honourable,  and  displayed  in  a  signal  maimer 
the  clemency  of  Joshua,  and  the  good  disposition,  on  this  point 
at  least,  of  the  Israelites.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
four  cities,  and  the  little  district  that  depended  upon  them ;  they 
still  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  their  diminutive  Monnt  Se'yr; 
and  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  race  of  d^raded  slaves, 
they  were,  in  fact,  treated  as  a  singularly  holy  people ;  an  in- 
ferior order  of  Levites,  who  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  whose  persons  were 
protected  by  their  office,  and  whom  it  was  a  sacrilege  to  de- 
stroy.*' This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  several  occurrences  re- 
lated in  sacred  history. 

1.  When  the  Philistines  were  compelled  by  the  Divine 
plagues  inflicted  upon  them,  to  restore  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  they  had  taken  in  battle,  they  placed  it  in  an  'ag&lah  (or 
bullock  waggon),  drawn  by  two  milch  kine,  whose  calves  they 
had  previously  shut  up  at  home,  and  permitted  the  cattle  to  take 
their  own  course,  from  Ekron  to  wherever  they  should  be  in- 
clined, of  their  own  free-will,  or  by  supernatural  influence; 
rightly  conjecturing  that,  if  the  kine  quitted  their  calves  and 
proceeded  (a  distance  of  twelve  miles  or  more)  to  Beth-Shemesh, 

•  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew  princes  were  willing  to  save  the  Hivites  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty ;  but  they  were  conscious  that  in  so  doing  they  were 
violating  the  Divine  commandment,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  idolatrous 
Canaanites  should  be  exterminated.  As  a  species  of  expiation,  therefore,  for  the 
breach  of  the  commandment,  they  dedicated  the  Hivites  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  this  offering  was  graciously  accepted,  we  have  abundant  proof 
afterwards,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites  by  the 
impious  Saul  was  avenged. 

^  It  may  be  considered  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Hivites  really  suf- 
fered no  punishment.  But  it  should  be  recoUected  that  their  services  were 
obligatory,  and  that  they  received  no  payment  for  them.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Hivites.  In  aU  ages  they  were  doomed  to  be  servants; 
and  they  were  servants  without  wages  or  maintenance  of  any  kind.  It  is  true 
the  labour  was  slight  and  service  honourable ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  them,  that 
they  seem  even  to  the  latest  period  to  have  performed  it  zealously.  After  the 
edict  of  Cyrus,  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  priests,  notwith- 
standing the  king's  permission  to  return  to  Judea,  preferred  to  remain  in 
infamy  and  disgrace  in  the  wealthy  land  of  Babylonia.  Not  so  the  Hivites,— 
the  men  of  Gibeon,  Kiryath  Ye'Arim,  Beeroth,  and  Chepherah,  returned  to  their 
sacred  duties  of  their  own  free-will,  and  when  they  were  at  perfect  libertv  to 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  temple.  It  cannot  be  denied  then  that  their 
whole  conduct  shewed  that  they  merited,  by  their  obedience  and  gratitude,  the 
indulgence  shewn  to  them. 
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the  nearest  sacerdotal  city^  and  which  was  also  on  the  Israelite 
border,  they  must  be  influenced  by  the  same  Divine  power  which 
had  prostrated  the  maimed  image  of  Dagon^  and  inflicted  its 
places  upon  the  cities  of  Philistia.  The  kine,  thus  left  to  their 
own  guidance,  took  the  way  towards  Beth-Shemesh,  which  satis- 
fied the  Philistines  that  they  were  really  conducted  by  the  power 
of  the  terrible  God  of  Israel ;  who  thus  led  back  the  ark  of  his 
covenant  to  the  land  of  his  people.*^   But  the  people  of  Beth- 

•  The  history  will  be  found  in  1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  To  render  it  more 
intelligible,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  idola- 
trous nations  of  the  East,  that  the  images  of  their  gods  should  on  great  festivals, 
and  other  solemn  occasions,  be  placed  m  moveable  shrines,  in  which  they  were 
oarried  about  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests.  Whenever  these  nations  went 
out  to  battle,  they  also  took  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods  carried  in  these 
shrines ;  and  during  the  march,  the  priests  bearing  their  sacred  burden  usually 
preceded  them  in  the  van  of  their  army.  If  the  result  of  the  battle  was  adverse, 
the  gods  of  the  defeated  nation  became  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
prisoners  of  war, — ^the  captives  of  the  gods  of  the  conquering  people.  Two 
instances  of  this  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  2  Sam.  v.  21,  and  2  Chron.  xxv. 
14 ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  vanquished  deities  became  ultimately  the  con- 
querors over  the  superstition  of  the  weak  Amaziah. 

To  the  Israelites,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  exactly  what  these  moveable 
shrines  were  to  the  heathen.  It  contained  no  image,  because  this  was  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  a  pure  worship,  and  to  the  express  injunctions' of  the  Mosaic 
law.  But  Jehovah  was  supposed  to  honour  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  a 
peculiar  presence ;  and  hence  he  was  described  in  their  sacred  poetry,  as  the 
"  dweller  between  the  cherubim."  In  all  their  marches  during  the  Exodus, 
after  they  quitted  Mount  Sinai,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  priests  (Josh.  iii.  14)  preceded  the  tribes,  and  pointed  out  by  its  stopping 
the  place  of  encampment  (Num.  x.  33).  So  in  their  battles  the  ark  appears  to 
have  preceded  them ;  for  we  find  it  mentioned  as  an  exceptional  case,  that  the 
ark  did  not  accompany  the  army  in  the  first  expedition  against  'ArM  (Num. 
xiv.  44),  the  reason  of  which  was  that  the  expedition  was  not  only  unauthorized, 
but  against  the  express  injunction  of  Moses. 

On  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  this  custom  appears  to  have  ceased  (1  Sam. 
iv.  7).  But  in  the  time  of  Eli,  the  people  (in  their  fear  of  the  Philistines,  who 
were  encamped  at  Aphek)  sent  to  Shiloh  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  would  lead  them  to  victory.  The  ark  was  brought 
presumptuously  by  Hophni  and  Fhinehas  (the  wicked  sons  of  Eli)  without  con- 
sulting the  oracle ;  and  (apparently  to  punish  their  presumption)  the  Israelites 
were  defeated;  Hophni  andPhinehas  slain,  and  the  ark  taken  by  the  Philistines. 
The  lords  of  Philistia,  then  regarding  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  captive  of  Dagon, 
placed  the  ark  in  the  temple  of  that  god ;  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  stood  as  a 
prize  of  war  before  the  apparently  victorious  image  of  the  fish  god. 

We  need  not  relate  how  bitterly  their  hopes  were  deceived,  nor  how  Dagon 
(converted  into  a  devil  by  the  erring  glosses  of  early  Christian  superstition,  and 
the  poetry  of  Milton)  was  supposed  to  have — 

"  Mourned  in  earnest  when  the  captive  ark 
Maimed  his  brute  image." 

Nor  how  the  Philistines  (afflicted  in  all  their  cities)  learnt  how  little  their  vic- 
tory availed  them. 

The  priests  and  diviners  (Kosemim)  of  the  Philistines,  when  consulted, 
imagined  that  by  yoking  milch  kine  (whose  calves  were  tied  up)  to  the  *Agdlah 
in  which  the  ark  was  placed,  they  would  obtain  a  sure  indication  of  the  cause  of 
their  calamities.    If  these  afflictions  were  the  result  of  mere  chance,  the  kine 
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Shemesh,  though  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  presumptuously 
opened  the  ark>  an  offence  which  caused  a  destructive  pestilence 
in  the  city  and  its  district.  In  this  extremity,  they  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Kiryath  Ye&rim,  desiring  the  people  of  that  city  to 
fetch  the  ark.  The  people  of  Kiryath  Yeflrim,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, were  a  part  of  the  Hivite  slaves  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
the  priests  of  Beth-Shemesh,  in  sending  for  the  Hivites,  meant 
no  more  than  to  restore  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  custody 
of  the  sacred  slaves  of  the  tabernacle;  as  more  worthy  than 
themselves  of  so  holy  a  deposit. 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  tabernacle  itself,  which  was 
originally  set  up  in  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nob,  a 
city  very  near  the  Hivite  Tetrapolis,'  was  transferred  from 
thence,  apparently  after  the  murder  of  the  priests  by  Saul,  to 
Gibeon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Hivites,  for  the  convenience  of 
placing  the  Nomade  temple  in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  slaves ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  Gibeon  became  the 
chief  high  place  of  Israel  (1  Kings  iii.  4) ;  and  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Tetrapolis  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Holy  Land,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  devoted  servants  of 
the  tabernacle. 

3.  That  a  peculiar  idea  of  sanctity  was  attached  to  the 
Hivites,  is  evident  from  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  family  of  Saul,  for  the  slaughter,  by  that  king,  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  people  of  Gibeon.  A  famine  fell  upon  the 
land,  in  the  time  of  David,  which  endured  for  three  years  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1 — 14).  David,  reduced  to  despair,  enquired  of  the  Lord 
what  offence  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  had  caused  this  caJa- 


left  to  themselves  would  not  quit  their  calves.  If  the  God  of  Israel  were  the 
avenging  power,  he  would  direct  the  brute  animals,  contrary  to  their  natural 
instinct,  and  conduct  them  to  the  nearest  sacerdotal  cit^,  Beth-Shemesh. 

In  this  point  they  were  not  deceived.  The  kine  with  their  sacred  burden 
set  out  from  the  city  of  'Ekrdn,  the  modem  »Akir.  Thev  proceeded  down  the 
valley  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  passed  by  Timnah,  the  last  town  of  the 
Philistines.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  Beth  Shemesh  (Ain  Shems).  To  the 
borders  of  this  city  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  followed  them,  and  then  perfectly 
convinced  returned  to  their  homes. 

Beth-Shemesh  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxi.  16,  as  one  of  the  sacerdotal  cities 
allotted  to  the  children  of  Aaron.  But  the  priests  of  this  city,  like  Hophni  and 
Phiuehas,  were  greatly  fallen  from  the  purity  of  their  sacred  vocation  ;  and  the 
result  shewed  that  even  by  their  own  admission,  the  Hivites  of  Kiryath 
YeArim  were  more  worthy  servants  of  Jehovah  at  that  time  than  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron. 

'  Jerome  (in  Epitaphio  Paulce)  places  Nob  (or  Nobah)  near  Diospolis.  It 
was  very  probably  on  the  site  of  Beit  Nubah,  near  *Amwas.  A  modem  theory 
places  it  on  Mount  Olivet,  near  Jerusalem ;  but  the  arguments  in  support  of 
this  appear  insufficient ;  and  the  Jebusites  must  have  been  blocked  up  closely 
indeed,  if  it  were  safe  to  have  placed  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  so  near 
their  city. 
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He  learnt  from  the  sacred  oracle,  that  the  cause  of  this 
^1  plagae  upon  the  land  was  the  murder  of  the  Gibeonites  by 
iiis  ferocious  predecessor.  Thus  apprised^  David  applied  to  the 
Gibeonites,  and  proposed  to  make  them  any  atonement  in  his 
power,  if  they  would  pardon  the  crime  of  the  homicidal  king. 
The  case  has  been  represented  as  one  of  blood-revenge,  which 
it  certainly  was  not  ;^  but  the  divine  interposition  enabled  the 
people  of  Gibeon  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Goel, 
or  avenger  of  blood,  claiming  the  death  of  the  murderer  of  his 
kinsman ;  or  rather  to  claim  a  still  more  extensive  satisfaction 
than  was  allowed  to  the  Goel  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

They  appear,  however,  rather  to  have  treated  the  murder  of 
their  kinsmen  as  a  crime  against  Jehovah  himself,  than  an 
offence  personal  to  themselves,  in  which  they  would  be  justified 
in  accepting  an  atonement.  Their  reply  seems  to  have  been  that 


'  The  custom  of  blood-revenge  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Mosaic  law 
limiting  its  operation,  have  been  very  mach  mistaken  by  some  writers,  who 
have  confounded  their  operation  with  that  of  the  custom  of  the  modem  Arabs 
in  similar  cases. 

A  diligent  and  very  useful  compiler,  the  late  Dr.  Kitto,  thus  relates  his  own 
view  of  the  blood-revenge  among  the  Hebrews :  '*  David  has  been  censured  by 
some  writers  for  consenting  to  the  demand  of  the  Gibeonites ;  but  we  have 
wasted  the  pains,  which,  at  different  times,  we  have  taken,  in  expounding  the 
doctrine  of  avengement  for  blood,  if  the  reader  has  not  perceived  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Gibeonites  was  one  which  the  king  could  not  refuse.  They  might 
have  accepted  the  blood  fine ;  but  this  was  optional  with  them.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  of  blood-aveneement  that  the  heirs  and  relatives  of  the  blood- 
shedder  are  responsible  for  the  Wood  in  their  own  persons,  in  case  the  avenger 
is  not  able  to  reach  the  actual  perpetrator  "  {History  of  PeUestine,  p.  491). 

Dr.  Elitto  really  wasted  his  pains  in  expounding  a  law  which  he  evidently 
did  not  comprehend.  The  legitimate  right  of  blood-revenge  among  the  Israelites 
never  extended  farther  than  against  the  slayer  himself.  The  Goel  was  in  no 
case  entitled  to  revenge  against  the  relatives  of  the  slayer.  If  it  had  been  so» 
they  must  necessarily  have  fled  with  the  homicide  himself  to  the  nearest  city  of 
refuge.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Moses.  It  would  often  have 
been  impossible  to  give  notice  in  time  to  all  the  relations  to  escape ;  and  the 
number  of  refugees,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  a  grievous  and 
often  intolerable  inconvenience  to  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
refuge. 

The  Gibeonites  did  not  make  any  claim  to  revenge  of  blood ;  the^  expressly 
negatived  any  such  demand.  Their  claim  was  founded  upon  the  Divine  inter- 
ference, and  the  necessity  of  offering  an  atonement  to  terminate  the  famine ; 
they  treated  it  as  a  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  Lord,  that  the  relatives 
of  the  guilty  (themselves  implicated,  though  not  as  actual  murderers)  should 
perish  as  an  expiation  for  the  people. 

It  is  clear  tnat  the  seven  persons  delivered  to  the  Gibeonites  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  actual  commission  of  the  murder ;  because  tiiey  were  delivered  up 
not  as  murderers  (and  therefore  within  the  law  of  blood  revenge),  but  as  rela- 
tives of  the  homicide,  whose  sacrifice  was  required  by  a  higher  power  than  that 
of  mere  human  institutions. 

But  for  the  famine  and  this  announcement  of  the  Divine  will,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  one  would  have  required  the  blood  of  any  of  the  surviving  relatives 
of  SauL 
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of  men  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  assert  their  dignity  as  the 
servants  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  shew  that  they  occupied  a  proud  * 
and  important  position,  which  even  the  kings  of  Israel  would 
act  rashly  in  daring  to  violate.  We  will  have  no  silver,  nor 
gold  for  Saul,  nor  for  his  house ;  neither  for  tis  shall  any  man  in 
Israel  be  slain.  The  man  that  would  have  consumed  us,  and  that 
devised  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered  up 
unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  Jehovah'^  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
6,  6).  The  expression,  "hang  them  up  unto  Jehovah,^'  with  the 
disclaimer,  "  let  no  man  of  Israel  be  slain  for  us,''  satisfactorily 
proves  that  the  perfidious  murder  of  the  Gibeonites  by  Saul  was 
looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  offence  against  the  Lord  himself  in 
the  person  of  his  servants;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
subsequent  relation  of  the  actual  punishment.  And  he"  (David) 
"  delivered  them''  (the  seven  descendants  of  Saul)  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites;  and  they  hanged  them,  on  the  hill,  before  Jehovah."  If  a 
heavy  crime  had  not  been  committed  against  the  Deity  himself,  by 
the  sacrilegious  murder  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  a  people  peculiarly 
devoted  to  Him,  the  expression,  "  hanged  them  up  before  Je- 
hovah," would  surely  be  superfluous  and  unintelligible.  There 
was  a  further  crime,  of  course,  comprised  in  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  by  Joshua  with  the  Gibeonites ;  but  this  was 
not  of  such  a  nature,  nor  so  immediately  directed  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Deity  himself,  that  the  punishment  should  be 
regarded  as  a  solemn  expiatory  sacrifice,  offered  to  the  offended 
majesty  of  Jehovah. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  whole  affair  assumes  an  aspect 
totally  different  to  that  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  preceding 
expounders  of  the  Scriptures.  1.  The  Gibeonites  are  com- 
pletely exonerated  from  the  charge  of  being  influenced  by  a 
savage  desire  of  revenge.  2.  Some  extravagantly  absurd  impu- 
tations, which  have  been  made  against  the  conduct  of  David, 
fall  at  once  to  the  ground ;  nor,  3,  can  there  be  any  charge  of 
cruelty  with  respect  to  the  descendants  of  Saul;  since  the  ex- 
pression, "  the  bloody  house,"  seems  to  shew  decisively  that  the 
seven  sufferers  were  implicated  indirectly  in  the  savage  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  that  ferocious  king,  who,  on  a  mere  suspicion, 
and  that  ill-founded,  put  to  death  in  one  day  eighty-five  of  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  and  exterminated  every  living  creature  in 
the  city  which  they  inhabited,  even  to  the  sucking  children 
and  the  brute  animals  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18). 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  apprehend  that 
an  important  error  in  the  vulgar  Hebrew  text  gives  a  Mse 
colouring  to  this  solemn  act  of  justice.    There  seems  reason  to 
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suspect  that  the  execution  took  place  not  at  Gibeah  of  Saul/ 
as  stated  in  the  sixth  verse  of  2  Sam.  xxi.,  but  on  the  hill  of 
Gibeon. 

The  execution,  at  Gibeah  of  Saul,  would  have  appeared  a 
superfluous  act  of  cruelty,  calculated  to  embitter  the  feelings  of 
the  criminals,  without  any  advantage  to  the  purposes  of  public 
justice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  we  learn  that  they 
were  hung  np  upon  "the  hill  before  Jehovah/'  This  could  only 
have  been  on  the  hill  of  Gibeon,  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation  at  that  time  remained.  The  verse  which  specifies 
Gibeah  of  Saul  as  the  place  of  execution,  contains  proofs  of 
inaccuracy  which  have  startled  some  of  the  old  translators  f  and 
which  seem  to  justify  us  in  correcting  the  particular  text,  so  as 
to  make  it  agree  with  the  general  context.  The  sixth  verse 
thus  corrected  would  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows ;  Let 
seven  of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  in  Gibeah  of  Saul ;  and 
we  will  bang  them  up  to  Jehovah,  even  on  the  hill  of  Jehovah  — 
be-har  Yehowahy  instead  of  bechir  Yehowah.  This  exactly  agrees 
with  the  terms  of  the  ninth  verse,  ba-har  liphney  Yehowah, 

With  this  observation,  we  conclude  these  remarks ; — which^ 
we  hope,  will  be  found  to  throw  a  useful  light  upon  some  of  the 
most  obscure  portions  of  sacred  history. 

H.  C. 


*  Gibeah  was  the  birthplace  of  Sanl,  and  the  seat  of  his  family.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  seven  criminals  in  this  place  would  have  been  rather  an  insult  and 
degradation  to  the  family  of  Saul,  than  a  solemn  act  of  public  justice  for  an 
offence  against  the  Lord. 

"  Some  of  them  omit  the  words  "  becbir  Yehowah  "  (the  elect  of  Jehovah), 
and  they  might  well  do  so,  for  although  Saul  was  undoubtedly  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  yet  to  advert  specially  to  this,  (at  the  precise  moment  when  he  was 
charged  by  Jehovah  himself  with  a  great  crime,;  would  appear  little  better 
than  a  sneer  and  sarcasm,  imputing  an  injudicious  choice  to  the  Deity.  Saul 
fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  elected,  by  a  wisdom  infinitely  higher 
than  that  of  mere  humanity ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  some  respects 
a  great  criminal.  The  Gibeonites  clearly  would  not  have  chosen  the  time  when 
they  treated  him  as  a  murderer  on  a  large  scale  to  have  termed  him,  par  excd- 
fence,  the  elect  of  Jehovah.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
hechir  Yehowah  is  an  error  of  transcription  for  hehar  Yehowah, 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  COHMENTAEIES  ON  THE  HOLY 
SCBIPTUBES.'* 

This  commentary  is  different,  in  its  entire  style,  method,  and  tone, 
from  any  modem  work  which  has  been  written  on  the  Gospels— 
certainly  from  any  that  has  been  written  since  QuesnePs  Reflec- 
tions. In  what,  then,  does  this  remarkable  difference  consist? 
Does  it  consist  in  the  fact  that  other  commentaries  are  doctrinal, 
whereas  the  Plain  Commentary  is  devotional?  This  does,  in 
part,  express  the  difference,  but  without  qualifications,  only  to  a 
very  imperfect  degree,  for  on  some  doctrines,  as,  for  example,  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  and  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  the  Plain  Commentary  is  infinitely  fuller  and  better 
than  any  and  all  of  the  others.  If,  however,  by  this  difference 
is  meant  that  other  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  (we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  best)  are  mainly  occupied  with  doctrinal  inferences 
which  more  properly  belong  to  a  work  on  the  Epistles,  while  the 
Plain  Commentary  is  mainly  occupied  in  considering  the  mean- 
ings of  the  identical  words  and  facts  recorded, — ^in  a  word,  that 
the  one  is  occupied  chiefly  with  doctrinal  conclusions,  the  other 
with  the  person  of  our  Lord, — then  much  has  been  said,  but 
much  which  needs  qualification  still. 

For  one  mind,  truly  religious  in  its  way,  will  handle  the 
recorded  facts  of  our  Saviour^s  life  after  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  another  mind,  truly  religious  in  its  way,  will 
delay  upon  them.  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  Easter 
sermon,  evidently  intended  to  be  constructed  upon  the  true 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  homily,  which,  from  the  minute  pre- 
cision with  which  it  manipulated  the  facts  of  the  record,  became 
painful  "  even  as  an  operation," — and  yet  we  have  read  homilies 
in  which  the  same  incidents  were  dwelt  upon  with  equal  minute- 
ness, and  only  to  edification.  He  who  remembers  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  may  safely  enter  upon  the  holy  ground 
of  His  "  smallest "  human  acts ;  he  who  does  not  so  remember, 
he  who  has  not  had  it  laid  to  his  heart  as  no  power  on  earth 
except  the  church  hath  commission  to  lay  it,  that  '^God  and 
man  is  one  Christ "  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  the  Lord,  is 
always  in  danger  of  losing  his  reverence  when  he  enters  upon 
that  holy  ground.    Not  rightly  or  reverently  will  he  think  of 

«  A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Four  Holy  Gospels,  Philadelphia :  H.  Hooker. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1859.  pp.  938.  (A  reprint  of  the  work  published  by  J.  H.  and 
J.  Parker,  Oxford.)  We  reprint  this  paper  from  the  American  Quarterly  Church 
Beview.  It  is  valuable  as  expressing  the  views  of  a  large  school  of  modern 
divines. — Ed.  J.  S.  L. 
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the  movements  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  who  neglects  to  remember 
that  every  motion  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  motion  of  the  Son 
of  God.  If  the  primary  fact,  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  be 
the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  then  every  recorded  act  and 
bodily  movement  of  the  Savionr  is  a  substantive  part  of  the 
revelation  of  that  mystery.  It  surely  were  not  necessary  that 
the  Son  of  Man  should  pass  from  place  to  place  by  walking, — 
the  fact  then  that  He,  being  the  Son  of  God,  did  so  pass  in  space 
daring  the  period  of  His  mortal  sojourn,  is  a  fact  having  simply 
an  infinitely  profounder  significance  than  if  it  had  been  written, 
it  might  be  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  passed  through  the 
wilderness  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit.  The  view  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  walking,  speaking,  motioning  with  His  hand,  is  assuredly 
a  view  which  is  given  by  the  inspired  Gospels, — we  mean,  such 
is  the  form  of  the  inspired  record,  and  this  record  is  assuredly 
its  own  justification.  We  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  neglect  to 
notice  the  smallest  act  of  our  Lord,  than  we  are  to  neglect  to 
notice  the  smallest  word.  In  the  case  of  the  merely  human 
subjects  of  inspiration,  their  common  human  acts  may  be  of 
comparatively  small  importance — we  know  them  to  be  men,  and 
take  for  granted  that  they  act  accordingly;  but  in  the  case  of 
that  man,  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  His  every  act  and  deed  are  a 
veritable  part  of  the  mystery  of  godliness :  to  say  of  any  of  these, 
in  a  disparaging  sense,  that  they  are  small,  is  to  use  language, 
the  implication  of  which  can  be  little  thought  of  by  those  who 
venture  on  it. 

But  we  are  too  speedily  anticipating  the  main  body  of  our 
subject.  It  had  been  our  intention,  in  these  introductory  re- 
marks, to  have  exhausted  a  list  of  negatives,  and  in  the  process 
to  have  eliminated  most  of  the  attributes  in  which  the  Plain 
Commentary  is  unlike  the  modem  generally.  After  remarking 
that  rationalistic  "  was  not  in  our  list,  for  the  reason  that  we 
wished  purposely  to  keep  out  of  comparison  works  so  painfully 
distinguished  in  this  respect  as  most  of  the  later  specimens  of 
Biblical  interpretation  are,  and  because  the  class  of  commentaries 
we  had  in  mind  in  running  the  contrast, — the  so-called  "  Evan- 
gelical,^'— are  not  to  be  included,  without  constant  qualification, 
under  this  wretched  term  of  rationalistic — we  will  pass  over  the 
several  negative  attributes  set  down  in  our  list,  and  take  up  the 
two  positive  affirmations  which  we  find  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  words  patristic,  and  profound,  will  give  us,  we  think,  the 
positive  discrimination,  whereby  the  Plain  Commentary  shall  be 
found  essentially  to  differ  from  the  general  body  of  modern  in- 
terpretation. The  like  characteristics  will  appear,  of  course,  in  the 
expository  and  devotional  writings  of  such  men  as  Andrews  and 
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Herbert,  and  of  our  early  writers  generally  who  really  appreciated 
the  Fathers,  but,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  modern  habit  pro- 
duces no  devotional  forms  constructed  upon  the  particulars  of 
our  Lord^s  life  and  person,  modern  comment  has  lost  the  power 
of  habitual  edification  in  the  same  line.  Prayer  now  constructs 
its  petitions  upon  certain  scholastic  (particular)  doctrines,  such 
as  justification,  the  new  birth,  experience  of  grace,  etc.  Ancient 
prayer  constructed  its  petitions  upon  Christ,  that  it  might  know 
Him,  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
ings. Had  it  fallen  to  the  modem  habit  to  make  the  litany, 
(the  mere  supposition  is  startling,)  the  petitions  commencing 
"By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation^^  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  The  ancient  devotional  offices  are  marked  by 
a  spiritual  articulation  making  them  to  differ,  in  their  way,  from 
the  elaborate  abstraction  which  characterizes  the  modern,  even 
as  the  chanelled  shaft  in  Gothic  cutting  differs  from  the  pragmatic 
tameness  of  the  pilastered  Italian  pier.  And  so,  remote,  as  we 
fear,  our  illustration  may  seem,  the  entire  patristic  style  and 
method,  the  whole  body  of  their  writings,  differs  from  the  modern. 
As  the  Gothic  builders  took  the  cue  of  nature,  and  followed  her 
leadings,  and  produced  a  style  at  once  mystically  glorious  and 
articulately  real,  so  the  Fathers,  with  a  like  child-like  faith,  bent 
over  the  very  words  of  inspiration,  followed  where  they  led, 
traced  them  where  they  marked,  believed  whatever  resulted  from 
their  collation,  and  produced  a  body  of  comment  which — to 
pursue  the  illustration — bears  a  like  relation  to  the  Scriptures 
that  the  cathedral  bears  to  nature — it  is  its  counterpart.  Now 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  modern  commentaries.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  may  be  the  counterpart  to  a 
given  portion  of  the  subject-passage ;  we  know  of  none  that  pro- 
fesses to  take  up  each  word  of  inspiration  and  follow  out  its 
meaning  in  the  way  of  Scriptural  collation,  as  does  the  Plain 
Commentary.  But  this  is  precisely  the  method  of  the  Fathers. 
They  believed  the  words  of  Scripture  to  be  the  words  of  God, 
and  they  believed  all  that  is  implied  when  it  is  said  of  each  and 
every  word,  *  that  it  is  a  word  of  God,^  and  they  laboured  with 
reverent  assiduity  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning,  in  each  instance, 
according  to  its  Scriptural  usage,  not  according  to  the  demands 
of  a  foregone  dogmatic  conclusion, — not  according  to  a  habit 
which  places  a  mental  process  where  inspiration  has  placed  a 
perpetual  reality.  When,  for  example,  our  Lord  spoke  of  water 
to  Nicodemus,  the  Fathers  believed  that  water  was  meant, — what 
was  further  meant  by  water  they  ascertained  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  inspired  symbolism.  They  never  built  up  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation by  means  of  a  process  which  destroys  the  letter,  as 
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is  with  such  painful  frequency  the  modern  usage  in  building  Up 
a  doctrinal  interpretation.  We  venture  to  say^  that  no  case  of 
patristic  comment  can  be  produced,  even  from  Origen  himself, 
in  which  the  letter  of  Scripture  has  received  such  treatment  as 
the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  modern  commentators.  That  the  patristic  method  has 
resulted  in  mystical  interpretations,  follows  of  course;  such  is 
the  inspired  method  itself.  There  are  very  few  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old,  which  do  not  acquire  their  force 
from  this  fact.  But  if  by  mystical  is  meant  unreal  and  vague, 
then  we  hold  the  term  to  be  far  more  deservingly  applied  to  the 
productions  of  the  modern  school.  In  themselves  they — the 
modem  commentaries — may  be  straightforward  and  four-square 
as  a  piece  of  Dutch  gardening ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  make  them 
connect  fully  and  exhaustively  with  the  Scriptures  commented 
upon,  they  will  be  found  vague  to  the  last  degree,  vague  with 
the  kind  of  vagueness  which  characterizes  everything  which  is 
so  extremely  artificial.  It  is  in  fact  the  indefatigable  reality  of 
the  patristic  comment,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  confounds 
our  present  mental  habits.  We  will  venture  to  make  the  same 
remark  as  it  respects  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  easy  enough, 
for  example,  to  spiritualize  the  account  of  the  temptation  in 
Paradise,  at  the  expense  of  the  letter,  in  the  same  way  that  water 
is  interpreted  to  be  spirit  in  the  third  of  St.  John  and  then  dropt 
out  as  if  the  word  were  not  there, — ^it  is  the  literal  fact  which 
most  confounds  the  prevailing  method.  It  is  easy  to  say  of  the 
incident  narrated  in  St.  John  ix.  6,  that  it  is  symbolical  of  this 
or  that ;  but  to  construct  a  spiritual  comment  of  which  the  fact 
itself  shall  form  the  perpetual  and  substantial  ground,  is  not  an 
easy  task.  The  modern  method  of  spiritualizing  the  articulate 
realities  of  mystical  Scriptures  is  of  a  piece — to  revert  again  to 
our  architectural  illustration — with  the  "  revived-classic  "  way  of 
idealizing  the  mystic  precision  of  the  Gothic  groining  into  the 
smooth  impertinence  of  the  Roman  ceiling !  It  is  indeed  won- 
derful to  see  with  what  ease  the  modern  comment  is  able  to 
ignore  the  outstanding  facts  of  inspired  writ.  Wonderful,  that 
is,  when  we  consider  whose  words  are  the  subject  of  comment; — 
when  considered  on  mere  metaphysical  ground,  independent  of 
the  sanctions  which  we  should  suppose  would  operate  to  restrain 
it,  and  which  not  so  operating,  the  modem  comment  is  growing 
more  and  more  irreligious — the  phenomenon  ceases  to  be  won- 
derful. It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  sway  of  a  scientific 
method.  The  spirit  which  is  so  analyzing  the  world  and  all 
things,  that  the  concrete  reality  everywhere  has  come  to  stand 
to  our  minds  as  the  mere  result  of  the  operation  of  laws,  instead 
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of  being  the  pure  creations  whicli  they  are, — even  the  same  spirit 
has  entered  the  domain  of  Scripture,  and  hewed  the  living  trees 
of  inspiration  into  timbers. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  cast  unqualified  disparage- 
ment upon  the  works  of  modern  commentators.  The  pious 
labours  of  Henry  and  Scott  in  this  line,  are  still  most  useful — 
more  so  than  most  that  have  followed  them.  Nor  do  we  deny 
all  utility  to  the  modern  school,  strictly  so  called,  aud  which 
has  taken  its  growth  from  the  German  exegesis.  It  is  con- 
fessedly of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  know  we  have 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  every  word  of  the  same,  so  far  as  science  can 
help  us, — which  we  take  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
German  scholars  have  been  doing  in  the  matter.  As  it  respects 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  they — the  best  of  them — have  sat 
over  their  work,  may  we  be  saved  from  it !  It  is  only  pernicious. 
It  will  commimicate  itself  to  minds  otherwise  reverent  of  Holy 
Writ.  We  have  never  known  a  single  instance  of  a  Biblicsd 
scholar  having  to  any  extent  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
their  labours,  who  has  wholly  escaped  the  contagion  of  their 
irreverent  spirit.  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  Tholuck  we  take  to 
be  the  best  of  the  German  commentators,  but  if  we  are  to  attain 
to  the  benefit  of  their  labours  only  at  the  expense  of  losing  our 
dread  of  their  irreverence,  then  it  is  our  hope  that  we  may 
remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  that  benefit.  But  now,  both  as  it 
respects  the  strictly  modern  exegetical  school,  and  the  less  modem 
^^evangelicaF^  expository  schools  of  Biblical  interpretation,  we 
feel  compelled  to  say  of  the  whole  of  them,  that  on  the  score 
of  a  profound  and  fruitful  comprehension  of  the  inspired  Word, 
they  are  well  nigh  infinitely  behind  the  Fathers.  We  do  not, 
as  we  have  said,  put  down  the  labours  of  the  modern  commenta- 
tors at  nothing ;  we  cannot  believe  that  any  one  generation  has 
been  without  some  useful  cotemporary  helps  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  toils  even  of 
infidel  lexicographers  shall  be  made  in  some  way  to  contribute 
good  service — we  would  thankfully  admit  the  portion  of  good  in 
all — but  we  must  maintain  that  in  comparison  with  what  the 
patristic  commentators  attained  to,  the  whole  body  of  the  modern 


richest  comment  of  the  evangelical  school  has  never  found  Christ 
in  the  Canticles  as  Theodoret  has — all  that  has  been  written  on 
St.  John  is  fractional  and  superficial  indeed,  when  compared  with 
St.  Augustine.  What  the  modern  way  of  interpretation  is  to 
result  in,  we  cannot  tell, — we  hope  for  the  best ;  but  that  it  shall 
result  in  much,  except  as  it  goes  back  to  the  patristic  method  of 
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handling  Scripture^  we  can  never  believe.  If  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent in  a  transitional  condition^  which  is  to  be  perfected  hj  a 
reverting  to  this  method^  then  we  are  prepared  to  say,  "  Let  the 
modem  comment  go,  let  it  pass  away  for  nought,  let  us  have  the 
Fathers  and  nothing  but  the  Fathers."  Perhaps  Owen  on  He- 
brews, and  Tholuck  on  St.  John,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  clas- 
sical specimens  of  the  post-patristic  school ; — we  would  be  willing 
to  test  the  whole  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  comment,  by  placing  St.  Chrysostom  along- 
side the  one,  and  St.  Augustin  alongside  the  other.  Or,  we  would 
be  willing  to  test  the  question  thus — take  any  commentator  who 
has  written  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  he  will  be  found 
invariably  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  profound,  who  is 
most  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Daill6  on  Colos- 
sians  is  altogether  the  richest  piece  of  comment  which  we  have 
found  among  the  continental  Reformed — ^its  richness  is  due  to  its 
familiarity  with  patristic  exposition,  a  richness  which  Daille's 
polemical  attitude  to  the  Fathers  on  other  grounds,  and  the 
hardening  dogmatism  of  his  theology,  could  not  wholly  exclude. 
A  man  cannot  range  in  these  gardens  without  bringing  away 
something  of  their  fragrance  and  fruitage — a  man  may  range,  or 
tramp  rather,  over  the  beaten  ground  and  amid  the  shingle  glare 
of  much  modern  comment,  and  bring  away  little  but  dryness  in 
his  spirit.  What  he  does  gather  of  "  prosperous  fruit'^  will  gene- 
rally be  some  waif  from  the  patristic  field. 

Or,  yet  again,  we  will  offer  one  more  test ;  let  the  devout 
man,  and  the  man  that  is  seeking  to  become  more  and  more 
devout — let  this  man,  whose  devotional  food  among  uninspired 
writers  has  been  drawn  from  any  of  those  commonly  called  evan- 
gelical— let  him  become  familiar  with  the  meditations  of  Au- 
gustine, or  the  Imitation  of  A  Kempis — and  we  venture  to  say 
that  in  every  case  the  thought  of  going  back  to  his  old  favourites 
will  be  a  thought  as  of  dryness,  dissatisfaction,  and  painfulness. 
And  now  we  will  go  on  to  say,  that  for  the  same  reason  the  same 
result  will  follow  the  familiar  (uncritical)  use  of  the  Plain  Com- 
mentary. If  the  reader^s  handbook  on  the  Gospels  heretofore 
has  been  among  some  of  the  latter  works,  he  will  throw  the 
volume  from  his  hands  and  remove  it  from  his  house ;  if  it  has 
been  in  Scott,  he  will  retain  his  Scott  for  occasional  reference ; 
but  he  will  make  the  Plain  Commentary  his  vade  mecum ;  he  will 
find  the  wonderful  things  of  the  law  set  forth  in  a  way  he  never 
saw  before ;  he  will  find  words,  incidents,  and  events,  surcharged 
with  meanings  which  he  had  passed  over  as  common  things;  he 
will  find  his  attention  drawn  to  the  most  edifying  meditation  of 
divine  mysteries ;  he  will  find  Christ  everywhere. 
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It  may  seem  hard  if  we  shall  say  that  the  Plain  Commentary 
differs  from  the  modem  generally,  in  that  it  is  full  of  Christ ; 
but  such  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
the  best  of  modern  comments  is,  that  it  is  full  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  The  Gospels,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  are 
full  of  Christ ;  of  the  Epistles,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  full 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  Gospels  never  leave  us  without 
the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  of  Him  that  they  speak  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  person 
of  our  Redeemer  in  constant  view.  The  Epistles  may  for  a 
moment  leave  the  Lord's  person,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  order  to 
discourse  of  His  work  and  the  effects  of  it.  But  only  for  a 
short  mental  moment  do  even  the  Epistles  thus  hold  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  apart  from  the  person  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  true 
that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  does,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  stop 
to  argue  the  question  of  justification,  but  he  argues  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shew  us  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  doctrine,  is 
nothing  apart  from  His  body,  whom  God  raised  up.  Whatever 
of  argumentation  is  done  by  inspired  writers,  upon  the  work  of 
atonement,  is  so  done  as  to  unite  that  work  vdth  the  fiesh  of  the 
Word,  never  so  done  as  to  divide  them.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
an  obvious  and  allowable  distinction  to  say  that  the  Gospels  give 
us  the  history  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Epistles  give  us  the  doctrines 
of  salvation  ,*  yet  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  inspired 
writing  gives  any  doctrine  of  salvation  apart  from  the  person  of 
Christ  j  that  the  substance  of  the  Gospels  is  the  substance  of  the 
Epistles ;  that  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  one  is  that 
of  the  other ;  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  the  Son  of  God, 
crucified  for  our  sins,  raised  for  our  justification ;  God  manifest 
in  the  fiesh,  made  manifest  by  the  church  in  the  saints.  In  ac- 
crediting, then,  to  the  modern  comment  a  fulness  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  admit  that  it  has  this 
fulness  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  inspired  Epistles.  It  has  it 
somewhat  as  the  early  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
would  have  it,  had  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  baptism 
been  left  out.  The  modern  comment  has  separated  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  from  the  person  of  the  Lord.  Of  this,  there 
can  be  no  more  certain  evidence  than  the  fact  that  we  find  so 
many  of  its  readers  who  can  speak  much  of  Christy  and  yet  have 
little  abiding  impression  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man.  We 
narrate  a  simple  fact,  when  we  declare  that  we  were  once  put  to 
it,  and  found  it  no  easy  labour  to  help  an  aged  believer,  who  had 
been  living  upon  the  "  doctrine  of  justification,^'  to  realize  her 
Christian  hope  as  existing  in  that  body  which  Thomas  handled. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  is  tied  to  the  person  of  Christ,  in 
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the  Epistles^  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  sacra- 
ments. We  are  justified  by  the  faith  of  Him,  into  whom  we  are 
baptized.  Now,  it  is  for  ever  impossible  for  the  critical  method — 
and  such  is  the  method  of  all  unpatristic  comment — to  hold  fast 
to  this  use  of  the  church  and  sacraments.  Nay,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  critical  mind  to  hold  fast  to  the  meaning  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment symbol.  How  can  anything  short  of  faith  manage  with 
such  sayings  as,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.^'  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me?^^  The  church,  Chris fs  body ;  do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Me;  baptized  into  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrec-^ 
Hon;  these  are  the  very  instruments  of  the  true  comment,  but 
these  are  the  very  instruments  which  the  critical  comment  cannot 
possibly  manage.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  such  a  commentator 
being  doctrinally  orthodox  on  the  separate  questions ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  his  doing  otherwise  than  laying  each 
separate  doctrine  carefully  away  in  a  box  by  itself.  Nothing 
short  of  a  spirit  of  implicit  faith  in  the  words  of  inspired  Scrip- 
ture can  understand  that  every  verbum  Dei  of  Holy  Writ,  is 
verbum  Deus  of  the  Holy  Gospel ;  and  such  alone  is  competent 
to  make  a  comment  which  shall  be  to  any  adequate  degree  a 
counterpart  of  that  concerning  which  it  undertakes  to  speak. 

Take  a  single  phase  of  this  vast  subject — that  of  the  fact  of 
our  Lord^s  resurrection.  Now,  what  modern  comment  makes 
any  such  use  of  this  fact  as  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Epistles 
made  ?  What  substantive,  ever-present  place,  for  example,  has 
the  fact  of  Christ's  risen  body,  in  'the  scheme,  as  now  held,  of 
justification  by  faith,  or  of  the  emotional  sense  of  the  experience 
of  grace?  Have  we  not  heard  thousands  of  sermons  on  justifi- 
cation and  the  new  birth,  that  gave  the  hearer  no  bodily  Christ 
— that  left  him  with  an  abstract  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation? 
And  is  it  not  to  this  abstract  that  but  too  often  the  name  of 
Christ  is  given  ?  The  one  word  of  invitation  to  sinful  men,  by 
the  Gospel,  is,  "Come  unto  Me  and  be  saved.^'  Now,  if  any 
man  think  he  can  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  and  make  it  clear  for  men,  otherwise  than  by  discussing 
the  same  in  connexion  with  the  very  person  of  Christ,  let  him 
know  that  he  is  undertaking  that  which  was  not  undertaken  by 
inspired  writers,  and  that  he  is  assuredly  dividing  what  God  has 
joined.  Such  doctrine  must  trouble  men's  souls.  Whoso  leaves 
a  man  with  a  doctrine  of  salvation  which  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  person,  assuredly  he  leaves  the  man  in  a  dry  spot.  And 
this  is  what  the  Plain  Commentary  does  not  do,  but  does  its 
opposite  to  a  wonderfully  successful  degree.  It  strikes  us  with 
constant  wonder  that  a^t^  modern  mind  has  been  able  so  gene^ 
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rally  to  attain  to  the  patristic  method.  We  would  far  rather 
put  this  volume  into  the  hands  of  a  person  anxiously  inquiring 
after  the  way  of  salvation,  than  any  volume  of  sermons  or  manual 
of  directions  we  have  seen.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  in  any  way 
called  to  give  religious  teaching — parents,  pastors,  and  trainers 
of  Sunday-school  classes. 

The  other  kind  of  teaching,  doctrinal  teaching,  so  called — 
doctrinal  teaching  done  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  the 
Plain  Commentary  follows — is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  individual  with  a  mere  mental  abstract  of  the  truth ; 
with  a  formula,  instead  of  the  reality.  However  useful  doctrinal 
formulas  may  be  in  theology,  they  are  of  little  use  in  holy  living. 
It  is  assuredly  of  use  to  know  that  we  are  justified  by  faith ;  it 
is  of  no  use  to  know  the  doctrine,  if  we  hold  it  apart  from  Him 
into  whom  we  are  baptized.  Each  and  every  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion possesses  substantive  truth  only  in  Christ — the  doctrine,  or 
the  preaching,  or  the  thinking  of  it,  which  does  not  draw  the 
individual  to  Him,  is  an  empty  beating  of  the  air.  "  O  that  I 
might  get  near  Him,  that  I  might  touch  but  the  hem  of  His 
garment,  that  He  would  give  me  that  living  water,  that  He  would 
give  me  His  flesh  to  eat these  are  the  demands  of  the  universal 
heart  of  man  in  his  time  of  need ;  and  these  are  demands  which 
no  mere  doctrine  of  salvation  can  ever  satisfy.  It  is  the  '^mystical 
man,'^  namely,  the  spiritual,  which  makes  these  demands;  and 
the  mystical  man  is  that  very  man  which  perishes,  if  it  have  not 
reality  and  fact  given  to  it.'  Of  this  word,  mystical,  we  shall 
attempt  no  further  definition  than  merely  to  say  that  it  always 
and  invariably  has  its  foundation  in  that  which  is  most  express, 
actual  and  real ;  and  that  it  is  always  destroyed  by  substituting 
a  thought  in  the  place  of  that  foundation.  Now,  there  is  a 
system  of  religious  teaching,  the  immediate  object  of  which  is 
to  set  forth  union  with  Christ — and  there  is  a  system,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  which  is  to  set  forth  union  with  the  doctrine 
and  experience,  so  called,  of  salvation.  The  one  system  makes 
constant  use  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Lord,  and  of  His 
personal  representatives,  such  as  the  church,  the  sacraments. 
His  presence  in  the  saints,  in  the  poor,  in  the  maimed,  in  little 
children.  The  doctrines  with  which  this  system  operates,  will  be 
the  doctrines  of  the  creed ;  which  doctrines  are  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  apart  from  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  other  system  makes  little  real  use  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  Saviour ;  scarcely  any  of  the  doctrine  of 
His  person.  It  rather  esteems  such  kind  of  teaching  to  be  un- 
profitable, possibly  unspiritual.  It  would  judge  it  more  salutary. 
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for  example^  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  attributes^ 
abstractly  considered^  than  to  shew  forth  the  character  of  the 
Godhead  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  prefers 
thinking  about  "experiences/^  to  meditating  on  Christ.  It  is 
more  at  home  with  the  clouds  of  Sinai  than  with  the  child  in 
Bethlehem.  It  takes  more  naturally  to  the  Sabbath  than  to  the 
day  of  the  Son.  The  fact  that  the  air  we  live  in  has  felt  the 
movements  of  the  incarnate  Word,  has  no  reality  for  it.  It 
prefers  to  go  back  to  the  "  Word  made  flesh/'  and  to  pass  by  the 
"  Word  made  flesh/'  as  if  there  were  anything  which  has  been 
made  known  to  us  of  God,  out  of  Christ.  Of  course  this  system 
makes  little  use  of  the  church  as  Christ's  body,  or  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  of  the  poor,  or  of  sufferers,  or  of  children,  or  of  the 
things  of  the  natural  world  and  of  providence,  as  His  bodily  and 
personal  representatives.  Indeed,  it  has  no  conception  of  the 
symbol,  "  The  church  Christ's  body,"  other  than  as  a  figure  of 
speech !  This,  too,  the  system  which  complains  of  the  figurative 
comments  of  the  Fathers  1  Now,  we  say  that  the  system  which 
thus  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  often  impart  the  figui'e  of  the  doctrine  without  imparting 
any  Substantial  symbol  of  the  reality ;  in  a  word,  must  leave  the 
individual  with  a  subjective  notion,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  one  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  such  is  a  most  unwholesome  system  of  teaching.  If  any 
man  think  he  have  warrant  for  it  in  the  doctrinal  teachings  of 
the  Epistles,  let  him  see  if  he  can  find  an  Epistle  without  the 
church,  the  sacraments,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  saints,  and 
in  the  world ;  let  him  consider  that  solemn  charge  of  the  apostle, 
especially  claimed  to  be  doctrinal,  "  Remember  that  Jesm  Christy 
of  the  seed  of  David,  was  raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my 
Gospel/^  The  Plain  Commentary  throughout  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  to  be  promulgated  as 
growing  out  of  Christ ;  in  no  sense  out  of  human  thought.  It 
simply  follows  the  lead  of  the  Gospels  on  which  it  is  comment- 
ing. And  if  at  any  time  carried  beyond  its  direct  guidance,  it 
is  careful  to  proceed  in  an  equal  line  of  direction.  When  it 
ceases  to  represent  the  Lord  in  immediate  connexion  with  His 
personal  history,  it  goes  on  to  do  so  in  the  way  directed  at  the 
close  of  the  Gospels.  Neither  of  these  methods  can  the  other 
system  adhere  to.  The  personal  acts  of  the  Lord  stand  rather 
in  its  way ;  its  thought  cannot  comprehend  them,  its  mind  can- 
not dwell  upon  them,  it  is  so  accustomed  to  ideas  that  things  are 
an  obstacle  to  it,  it  is  so  used  to  figures  that  forms  and  deeds 
have  little  reality  for  it ;  much  less,  then,  can  it  take  its  stand, 
in  teaching,  alongside  the  sacramental  representatives  of  the 
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ascended  Saviour.  Not  having  learned  to  be  at  home  through- 
out the  Gospel  history,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  find  itself  at 
home  at  its  end.  He  who  has  not  found  the  Lord  in  all  which 
He  has  done,  will  not  be  likely  to  "make  disciples'*  in  all  the 
way  which  He  has  commanded. 

But  more  than  this,  and  back  of  this — ^the  modem  system, 
(we  continue  to  call  it  so  merely  for  convenience,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  non-patristic,)  this  Puritan  system,  which  has  effected 
the  separation,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  between  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  very  person  of  the  Word,  has  made 
a  deeper  separation  in  the  Lord's  person.  It  is  no  part  of  oor 
intention  to  do  more  than  refer  again  to  this  mysterious  subject. 
But  we  feel  that  it  is  at  this  point  more  than  any  other  that  the 
modem  way  of  dealing  with  the  records  of  inspiration,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  Gospel  history,  comes  short.  There  are  many 
things  which  the  critical  mind  can  hold  together :  the  two  natures 
of  our  Lord  in  one  divine  person,  is  what  it  cannot  hold  together. 
The  critical  mind,  and  by  the  critical  mind  we  mean  that  which 
places  its  own  reasonings  and  figures  where  the  words  and  the 
forms  of  Holy  Writ  alone  have  place  and  residence ;  this  critical 
mind,  this  abstract  doctrinal  faculty,  can  never  frame  its  speech 
rightly  in  speaking  of  the  incarnate  Word  and  wisdom  of  God. 
It  ever  speaks  as  if  there  were  two  persons — as  if  the  Son  of 
Man  were  a  separate  being  from  the  Son  of  God.  The  modem 
view  could  by  no  conceivable  possibility  have  framed  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  might  leam  to  think  and 
speak  rightly  of  the  divine  wisdom,  would  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  a  copy  of  the  Plain  Commentary  were  in  every  Christian 
family.  We  know  of  no  single  book,  certainly  of  no  commentary, 
which  would  promise  so  much.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  point  very 
plainly  to  be  noticed  that  the  right  phraseology,  as  it  respects 
the  proper  view  of  our  Lord's  person,  has  been  preserved  by 
church  writers  only.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  continentid 
and  denominational  theology  has  entirely  lost  the  true  doctrine ; 
we  do  mean  to  say,  that  neither  in  thought  or  speech  is  it  fami- 
liar with  the  truth ;  nor  are  we  able  to  see  how  this  should  be 
expected.  We  have  already  made  the  remark,  that  to  the  church 
has  been  committed  the  keeping  of  the  mystery.  Blot  out  the 
church,  and  assuredly  there  remains  no  body  on  earth  to  say 
that  God  is  three  in  the  unity  of  one,  and  that  God  the  Word, 
and  Jesus  the  Lord,  are  one  Christ.  And  if  there  were  any 
other  body  to  say  it,  it  would  say  it  in  vain,  because  human 
reason  is  not  competent  to  say  it  otherwise  than  in  vain. 

There  is  no  fuller  test  of  the.  modern  lack  of  a  right  fami- 
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liarity  with  the  orthodox  faith  at  the  most  serious  point  under 
consideration,  than  the  almost  utter  incompetency  of  modern 
comment  in  dealing  with  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  life. 
It  seems  able  to  perceive  readily  the  Divine  person,  only  in  its 
miraculous  acts.  The  Saviour  walking  on  the  water  astounds  it 
into  adoration ;  Jesus  walking  on  the  land,  excites  no  adoring 
wonder;  it  can  only  be  because  it  sees  in  that  Jesus  some  other 
than  the  person  of  the  Word  of  God !  Whereas,  if  it  looked 
rightly  upon  the  one  Lord,  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God,  it 
could  never  forget  that  His  acts  are  all  divine,  all  miraculous, 
and  all  infinitely  significant.  The  right  view  sees  the  Son  of 
God,  our  Lord  and  God,  as  readily  seated  at  the  well  of  Sychar, 
or  standing  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus  in  the  hands  of  men, — as 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  Indeed,  with  a  certain  pro- 
founder  readiness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  wonderful  that  God 
should  be  seen  and  handled,  than  that  Christ  should  take  on  His 
own  glory.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  ordinary  human  acts  of 
our  Lord  that  the  critical  method  owns  itself  at  fault,  it  is  able  to 
make  no  more  account  of  them  than  if  they  were  the  acts  of  a 
human  person ;  nor  is  it  with  those  acts  which  are  more  mani- 
festly divine,  for  these  readily  excite  its  wondering  adoration. 
The  class  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  reveal  as 
by  a  touchstone  this  most  serious  imcompetency  of  modem  in- 
terpretation, are  those  confessedly  mystical;  such  as  His  action 
in  curing  the  blind  and  the  dumb  with  earth  and  spittle,  in  suf* 
feriog  virtue  to  pass  through  His  garment,  in  taking  bread  after 
His  resurrection.  Of  these  acts,  the  most  the  critical  system 
can  say,  is  that  they  are  "  symbolical and  symbolical,  on  its 
lips,  means — the  shadow  of  a  shadow — means  simply  nothing. 
The  acknowledged  mystical  acts  of  our  Lord  the  Modem  Com- 
ment can  make  nothing  of,  except  by  a  process  which  evaporates 
the  fact  in  which  alone  the  mystery  consists.  And  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Has  it  not  done  the  same  with  the  sacrament, 
which  is  the  very  instrument  of  the  mystical  vision  of  inspired 
words  ?  Has  it  not — we  must  ask  it — has  it  not  done  the  like 
with  the  very  body  ?  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  fail 
to  recognize  in  the  human  the  ever  divine,  and  in  the  mystical 
the  truly  natural?  It  owns  the  Word,  it  sees  the  flesh;  the 
Word  made  flesh  it  does  not  always  see.  It  fears  to  worship 
Jesus  in  the  tomb.  It  cannot  remember  that  the  Word  made 
flesh  is  the  substance  of  the  revelation  of  God.  It  does  not  see 
that  Word  in  the  word;  the  word  of  inspiration,  the  word  of 
creation,  or  the  word  of  providence.  It  is  not  aware  of  Christ 
as  at  the  head  of  the  whole  creature,  does  not  behold  Him  in 
the  church,  does  not  perceive  Him  by  the  angels.    How,  then. 
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should  it  not  be  put  to  coufiision  when  it  hears  that  from  out 
His  own  flesh  He  breathed  on  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  when 
Thomas  thrusting  his  hand  into  that  flesh  was  constrained  to  say, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God/^ 

When  the  Word  was  made  flesh  He  took  and  made  part  of 
his  Divine  person  the  dust  of  the  ground.  This  earth  is  not 
the  same  that  it  was  before  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man  trod 
upon  it.  This  air  is  not  the  same  that  it  was  before  the  Son  of 
God  breathed  it.  This  water  is  not  the  same  it  was  before  the 
Lord  drank  of  it,  and  was  baptized  in  it.  This  bread  is  not  the 
same  it  was  before  the  Lord  ate  of  it,  and  took  it  into  his  hands 
and  blessed  and  multiplied  it.  It  is  something  that  God  the  Son 
hath  taken  into  himself  the  creature  which  he  made.  What 
that  something  is,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  that  it  is,  for 
there  is  no  profounder  reality  and  truth  than  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  If  this  be  not  so,  if  he  rose  not  from  the  dead,  then 
are  we  of  all  creatures  most  miserable.  Such  acts,  therefore, 
as  our  Lord^s  healing,  raising  the  dead,  multiplying  bread  by 
the  touch  of  his  hand ;  acts  which  mui^t  be  symbolized  into 
emptiness  and  made  as  if  they  were  not  by  the  critical  mind, 
are  those  which  are  the  very  household  symbols  of  the  faith  of 
his  Divine  person.  Every  act,  proper  to  the  human  nature  of 
our  Lord,  was  at  the  same  time  the  act  and  deed  of  the  Divine 
person  of  the  Word.  If  no  word  of  God  has  ever  been  in  vain, 
so  no  act  of  Christ  was  ever  in  vain.  The  movement  of  the  hand 
of  Christ  is  the  movement  of  that  Being  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  and  by  whom  all  things 
are  reconciled  unto  God.  It  is  for  ever  impossible  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  except  by  the  faith  which  acknowledges  our  God  and 
Redeemer  as  one  Christ.  That  faith,  which  is  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  sees  equally  in  his  natural  and  in  his  supernatural" 
acts,  one  Redeemer,  one  Lord. 

The  entire  Gospel  history,  and  every  iota  of  the  same,  is,  to 
faith,  the  history  of  Emmanuel.  It  beUeves  that  in  that  history 
every  word  of  God  is  real  and  true.  It  believes  that  when  the 
body  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  world  the  Son  of  the  Highest 
came.  If  it  has  been  anxious  to  let  no  word  of  Jehovah,  when 
the  ministry  was  that  of  angels,  escape  its  reverent  heed,  it  will 
be  careful  most  surely  that  it  shall  lose  no  word  of  Him  who  is 
the  "  builder  of  this  house.^^  Every  act,  and  deed,  and  incident 
of  Christ  is  such  a  word.  It  cannot  sit  when  Jesus  speaks,  it 
cannot  stand  when  Jesus  walks,  it  will  not  sleep  when  Jesus 
kneels.  It  will  think,  and  yearn,  and  meditate,  over  everything 
that  is  said  of  him,  as  of  a  thing  the  most  veritable,  real,  and 
true,  of  all  the  things  it  can  bring  into  connexion  with  its  own 
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being.  To  its  view  the  whole  period  and  enclosure  of  the  Gospel 
history,  every  event,  every  incident,  every  movement  of  the 
narrative — the  air,  the  ground,  the  fields,  the  streets,  of  these 
and  all,  it  is  something  that  the  God  of  heaven  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  them  through  the  body  of  his  fiesb.  And 
such  is,  in  reality,  the  virtual  belief  of  the  Christian  world. 
Every  Christian  heart  feels  that  Jacob  did  a  natural  thing  in 
raising  a  monument  on  the  ground  made  holy  even  by  the  vision 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  holy  places  of  the  Holy  Land  still 
attract  the  heart  of  Christendom.  The  stoutest  Puritan  that 
ever  lived,  if  he  really  believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  his 
Lord  and  God,  would  fall  down  before  the  authentic  mark  of 
the  footprint  of  his  Saviour — would  have  the  same  feeling  in 
view  of  the  marks  of  the  tracings  of  his  finger  on  the  ground, 
which  he  would  have  in  view  of  the  identical  tables  written  in 
the  mount.  The  air,  the  water,  the  ground,  the  winds  and  skies, 
the  streets  and  cities,  the  houses  and  the  tombs,  and  the  whole 
era  of  the  Gospel  histories,  are,  to  the  earnest  and  longing  vision 
of  faith,  filled  with  such  tracings,  even  with  the  marks  of  the 
progress  of  the  Son  of  God  from  Bethlehem  to  Olivet,  in  the 
work  of  man^s  salvation ;  and  every  such  tracing  is  of  the  very 
body,  the  very  hand,  the  very  breath,  of  God  the  Lord. 

Is  not  the  Gospel  record  in  some  veritable  way  a  counterpart 
of  .the  Lord  himself?  And  is  it  possible  that  a  book,  written 
on  the  "  manly  and  sensible "  scheme  demanded  by  the  age, 
could  answer  the  religious  needs  of  nineteen  centuries  of  men, 
possibly  to  some  extent  of  angels,  and  of  the  centuries  yet  to 
come  ?  If  a  mere  human  book  becomes  universal  in  the  pro- 
portion it  is  mystical,  as  all  books  containing  true  poetry  are, 
must  not  every  word  of  the  Bible  possess  a  mystical  power  ?  If 
the  Word  of  inspiration  had  been  uttered  from  the  throne  of 
God  immediately,  should  we  judge  that  any  one  of  the  words 
so  spoken  were  merely  a  common  word  ?  How  then  any  the 
more  common,  because  given  through  the  ministry  of  angels 
and  men?  How  any  more  common,  because  brought  by  the 
Word  himself?  And  because  we  say  the  words  possess  a  mys- 
tical power,  do  we  thereby  unsettle  their  sense  and  reality  ?  We 
do  not,  except  to  the  mind  which  sees  not  that  the  breathing 
which  conveyed  the  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  was  the  breathing 
with  which  the  Saviour  slept  in  the  ship :  and  the  mind  which 
does  not  so  see,  makes  the  acts  of  Christ  phantasmal,  and  much 
of  the  Inspired  Word  anecdotal !  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  Fathers,  who  are  so  charged  with  mystifying  the  Word  of 
Inspiration  because  they  believed  the  Spirit  of  God  in  every 
word  and  incident,  are  the  very  men  who  cling  to  the  flesh  and 
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body  of  Christ,  in  a  way  which  the  same  school  considers  carnal ! 
No,  it  was  because  they  believed  that  the  flesh  of  Jesns  was  con- 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  believed  it  to  be  true  flesh ; 
and  it  was  because  they  believed  the  words  of  inspiration  filled 
with  the  same  Spirit,  that  they  believed  them  to  be  real  and 
living  words.  The  modern  world  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
approach  towards  having  the  unconquerable  sense  of  the  divine 
reality  of  either  the  Word  of  Inspiration,  or  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Word,  which  was  patent  to  the  Fathers. 

We  say  that  the  modern  process  obliterates  the  letter,  sub- 
stituting its  own  mental  conclusions.  The  patristic  method 
finds  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  the  letter,  and  ties  it  to  the 
letter ;  in  a  word,  the  patristic  comment  on  the  Word  of  inspi- 
ration is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  its  comment  on  the 
person  of  the  Word.  It  separates  not  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
from  the  body  of  the  Lord,  it  divides  not  the  person  of  the 
Word  from  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man.  To  them  it  was  the 
very  words  of  inspiration,  which  were  spirit  and  life;  it  was 
not  the  human,  mental  conclusions  concerning  these  words. 
The  Fathers  believed  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  inspired 
Word  had  power ;  the  modern  spirit,  where  truly  Christian,  be- 
lieves the  same,  and  gives  the  Word  to  the  sick  when  their  minds 
are  at  .  the  weakest,  and  to  the  insane  and  insensible,  who  seem 
to  have  no  mind  at  all ;  but  it  goes  directly  in  the  face  of  its 
own  theory  in  so  doing.  If  the  Word  of  inspiration  is  not  a 
mystical  Word,  then  it  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  man  whose 
mind  is  not  at  the  point  of  "  manly  thinking.''  Thanks  be  to 
God,  that  the  heart  of  man  need  not  in  all  things  follow  his 
head ;  blessed  be  God  that  we  all  know  of  humble  saints  to 
whom  the  Words  of  Inspiration  are  a  power  which  dictionaries 
and  grammars  know  nothing  of!  Thanks  be  to  God  that  that 
Book  of  Psalms,  which  no  mortal  man  has  ever  written  of  with 
full  intelligence,  not  even  the  Fathers  who  have  done  the  most 
and  best  of  all,  can  nevertheless  be  learnt  upon  the  knees.  But 
let  the  modern  comment  undertake  to  teach  one  how  to  pray 
the  sixty-ninth  Psalm.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  divide  and  in- 
sulate the  parts:  "This  verse  is  Messianic;  that  portion  belongs 
to  the  author  alone ;  the  imprecations  are  prophetic ;  this  is  the- 
anthropical,  that  anthropological/'  On  the  other  hand,  hear 
St.  Augustine :  "  We  that  are  made  the  body  of  Christ,  let  us 
not  fail  to  recognize  our  own  voice  in  the  Psalms,  and  other 
Scriptures.  Christ — wheresoever  in  those  books,  wheresoever 
in  those  Scriptures,  I  am  journeying  and  panting  for  breath,  in 
that  sweat  of  our  face  which  is  part  of  our  sentence  as  men- 
Christ  is  there  openly  or  secretly  to  refresh  me.    He  only  who 
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finds  no  pleasure  in  these  holy  manifestations  of  Christy  is  turned 
unto  fablesJ'  The  one,  in  phrases  the  very  sound  of  which  is 
chilling,  can  but  apportion  the  passage  into  parts  severally  dis- 
tinct and  conflicting,  as  it  respects  any  real  unity  of  appropria- 
tion ;  the  other,  with  a  language  whose  every  word  savours  of  the 
unction  of  the  sanctuary,  encloses  the  whole  passage,  still  sever- 
ally divided,  in  the  one  ark,  in  relation  to  which  the  man  of 
prayer  is  both  actively  and  passively  Theopkorus.  Even  so  and 
always  is  the  modern  comment  divisional  throughout,  and  so  it 
must  be,  because  it  is  under  the  guide  of  the  intellect ;  at  the 
same  time,  therefore,  it  is  and  must  be  visionary.  The  patristic 
alone  is  constructive  and  properly  edifying,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
under  the  guide  of  feith.  Union  with  Christ,  by  the  church 
his  body,  by  the  saints  his  members,  by  the  sacraments  Ids  re- 
presentatives, and  by  faith  his  gift;  this  gives  the  key  to  its 
method.  It  believes  that  every  word  of  Scripture  is  a  word  of 
Grod,  that  every  event  and  incident  concerning  the  Saviour  is  an 
event  and  incident  concerning  Emmanuel,  and  with  child-like 
faith  it  tarries  by  that  word  and  meditates  upon  the  incident, 
until  it  feels  a  meaning.  Now,  this  child-like  faith  in  the  Word 
of  inspiration,  is  that  in  which  consists  the  immeasurable  pro- 
foundness of  the  patristic  comment,  and  which  is  the  manliness 
of  the  full  stature  of  the  child  of  the  kingdom.*'  The  patristic 
comment  has  a  sense  and  consciousness  of  the  very  and  every- 
where present  Word,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  like  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  modem.  It  has 
a  body,  and  a  spirit^  to  which  the  excessive  intellectualism  of  the 
modem  is  but  as  a  Docetic  vision.  Not  until  thought  and 
prayer  shall  have  become  far  more  deeply  coincident  than  they 
are  in  the  present  age,  may  we  expect  the  prevailing  modern 
comment  to  give  us  any  real  assistance  in  the  Psalms,  or  on  the 
Gospels. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  patristic  comment,  we  have  been 
saying  at  the  same  time  of  the  Plain  Commentary ;  except  that 
the  Plain  Commentary  is  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the  times 
from  fully  carrying  out  the  patristic  method.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
it  seems  to  ite,  rather  too  cautious,  at  certain  points.  We  will 
give  an  example.  Speaking  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  (page 
691),  "It  cannot  be  without  an  object,  that  St.  John  has  thus 
reminded  us  that  these  were  ^  barley  loaves.'  What  may  that 
object  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  ?  And  why  do  all  the  Evan- 
gelists so  often  state  that  the  loaves  were  five  in  number  ?  Are 
we  simply  to  see  in  the  material  of  the  loaves  an  indication  of 
the  season  of  the  year :  in  their  number,  a  careful  distinction  of 
the  present  miracle  from  that  other  occasion  when  seven  loaves 
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furnished  forth  a  banquet  for  four  thousand  ?  The  perfect  safety 
of  such  criticism  forcibly  recommends  it  to  writers  and  readers 
of  every  description ;  and,  very  far  are  we  from  disparaging  a 
style  of  remark  which  we  believe  to  be  in  itself  perfectly  true, 
and  which  is  doubtless  highly  valuable  also.  But  the  question 
arises,  Is  this  the  whole  truth  ?  May  there  not  have  been  yet 
another  object  in  the  writer's  mind  for  dwelling  on  the  fact  that 
the  present  miracle  was  wrought  with  five  loaves  of  barley  bread? 
But  we  forbear  to  speculate.  It  shall  suffice  to  have  invited  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  have  avowed  our  own 
suspicions.  The  reference  of  the  present  miracle  to  the  coming 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  to  the  benefits  consequent  thereon,  is, 
however,  something  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  opinion." 

We  quote  this  passage  as  shewing  the  author's  general  care- 
fulness in  the  above  description  of  symbolism,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  times,  which  necessitate  such 
caution  on  the  part  of  so  competent  a  writer.  Suppose  that  in 
these  five  loaves,  or  in  the  five  porches,  or  in  the  five  books  of 
Moses  the  Prophet,"  or  in  the  five  stones  which  David  drew 
from  the  water  of  the  brook,  we  are  reminded  of  our  own  five 
senses,  and  then  of  the  flesh  of  the  Word  to  which  we  are 
united  in  our  baptism,  in  which  we  have  the  keeping  of  the  law, 
and  conquer  Satan,  and  have  our  healing,  and  live  the  life  of 
grace ;  is  this  of  no  utility  ?  One  certainly  would  not  make  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  to  grow  out  of  the  number  five; 
but  in  a  book  which  is  characterized  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
by  mystical  numbers,  one  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  draw  all  pos- 
sible edification  from  them.  It  is  not  mystification  so  to  do,  it 
is  reverence,  and  the  very  highest  good  sense.  Or  suppose,  in 
reading  the  other  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  number  seven 
should  remind  us  that  He  who  wrought  with  the  five,  is  one  with 
Him  by  whom  the  world  was  made  ?  Again,  we  ask,  have  we 
gained  nothing?  Is  it  nothing  if  a  number  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  the  truth  that  God  and  man  are  one  Christ ;  that  by 
the  flesh  he  gives,  the  world  hath  life ;  that  he  has  overcome  the 
Goliath  who  for  "forty  days"  has  been  accursing  our  souls? 
The  comment  which  denies  us,  this  is  the  comment  that  sees  no 
Spirit  in  the  wind,  finds  no  Christ  in  the  water,  gives  no  angels 
to  the  children,  and  speaks  with  a  conciliatory  beseeching  to- 
wards science  when  it  speaks  of  any  miracle  I  We  would  rather 
be  a  child  and  believe  all  things,  than  be  the  grown  man  who 
can  walk  upon  the  earth  once  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  have  a  care  to  diminish  miracles  I 

But  while  the  Plain  Commentary,  wisely,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  the  times,  abstains  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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field  of  patristic  symbolism,  it  does  not  by  any  means  fail  to 
find  edification  from  those  portions  of  the  inspired  record  which 
the  critical  method  passes  over  as  mere  human  accidents  in  the 
grammar  of  the  narrative.  One  could  make  a  very  instructive 
volume  of  excerpts  from  the  Plain  Commentary  on  parts  of  the 
inspired  narrative,  which  the  general  method  passes  over  alto- 
gether. It  is,  indeed,  this  characteristic  of  the  book  which 
makes  it  so  singularly  rich  and  edifying.  And  it  is  this  which 
gives  it  its  proper  name  of  Plain  Commentary ,  and  which 
results  in  its  being  so  profound.  We  shall  but  repeat  ourselves 
in  saying  that  it  is  because  it  bends  over  every  word  as  over  a 
word  of  God.  It  is  the  same  quality  which  makes  the  volume 
so  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  sick.  We  wish  not  to  go  into  the 
metaphysics  of  the  matter,  but  we  all  know  that  we  become  re- 
cipients of  truth  by  very  different  mental  processes ;  —and  among 
these  the  act  of  meditation  is  confessedly  the  most  fruitful  kind 
of  thinking  done  upon  divine  things.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
act  that  it  is  done  upon  things  rather  than  upon  inferences  and 
conclusions.  Our  Saviour  is  not  only  the  teacher  of  the  way, 
he  is  the  way, — he  is  truth,  and  life,  and  wisdom  itself.  We 
shall  always  do  well  to  fix  our  view  on  the  things  of  Christ,  on 
the  concrete  forms  of  divine  realities,  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Gospels  simply  followed  will  lead  us  to  do.  It  is  not  upon  doc- 
trines that  we  meditate,  it  is  upon  facts,  incidents,  looks — ^it  is 
upon  Christ ;  a  single,  well-remembered  look  of  a  departed  friend 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  him  to  mind.  We  can 
confidently  say  that  the  Plain  Commentary  is  a  book  never  to  be 
taken  in  hand  without  profit,  when  we  are  in  that  state  of  mind 
which  longs  for  spiritual  refreshment,  and  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  mental  agitation.  Scott  is  far  too  hard  a  book  for 
such  a  state  of  mind.  Doddridge  is  a  weariness.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  the  rest  ?  The  Plain  Commentary  is  a  blessing 
for  the  sick,  for  those  who  keep  days  of  private  fasting,  and  for 
all  who  desire  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  devotional  reading,  and 
are  tired  of  the  private  thoughts  even  of  the  pious.  We  know 
of  a  Christian  lady  who  lately  died  a  most  remarkably  pious 
death,  from  whose  hands  the  Plain  Commentary  was  never  ab- 
sent during  the  period  of  her  illness.  For  the  space  of  a  year 
she  read  no  other  books,  studying  it  thoroughly  and  verifying 
all  the  references.  We  have,  in  several  instances,  recommended 
this  book  to  young  persons  when  in  a  more  than  usually  serious 
state  of  mind — and  always  with  the  same  good  eflFect — that  of  a 
most  cordial  interest  in  its  pages,  and  an  expression  of  gratified 
astonishment  at  its  singular  richness  and  suggestiveness.  No 
book  we  know  of  will  so  take  the  mind  by  the  hand,  so  to  speak, 
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and  lead  one  forth  amidst  the  things  of  holy  Inspiration.  We 
have  already  compared  the  word  of  inspired  Scripture  to  the 
word  revealed  in  creation.  He  who  takes  us  by  the  hand  and 
points  out  to  us  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  does  more  for  us 
than  the  man  who  reads  us  a  chapter  on  aesthetics — ^so  the 
Plain  Commentary  does  more  than  the  Modern  Comment  gene- 
rally. Nor  are  we  led  under  its  guidance  simply  to  the  little 
rivulets  and  the  narrow  spots  of  the  vast  scene  of  the  Gospel 
history— we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  leader  who  follows  whither  he 
is  led — and  who,  with  the  equal  reverence  and  simplicity  of  one 
who  knows  no  greater  or  smaller  among  the  things  of  God, 
bends  over  the  lily  of  the  valley  or  lifts  his  believing  vision  up- 
ward from  the  base  of  the  great  mountains.  For  power  of  state- 
ment as  to  the  great  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  same,  the  book  is  incomparable.  If  we  were 
asked  for  a  volume  which  should  best  tell  one  what  may  be 
known  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  atonement,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly say  the  Plain  Commentary  is  the  best.  If  we  were 
asked  what  would  you  recommend  a  commencing  sermonizer  to 
do,  with  a  view  of  enriching  his  discourses,  and  of  avoiding  the 
prevailing  complaint  of  emptiness  and  tediousness  of  the  modem 
sermon,  we  would  propose  that  for  the  space  of  a  year  the 
Plain  Commentary,  with  Augustine  on  St.  John,  should  be  the 
constant  study. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  of  the  writer^s  habit  of  drawing  in- 
struction from  those  parts  of  the  inspired  narrative  which  we 
generally  pass  over  as  having  no  more  than  a  mere  narrative 
force.  We  will  quote  a  short  paragraph  from  p.  675,  where  at 
the  end  of  his  comment  on  the  fiftieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John,  he  says, — 

It  seems  worth  pointing  out  that  as  our  Saviour  abode  for  *  two 
days'  at  Sychar,  and  then  restored  the  young  man,  so  also  when  he 
heard  that  Lazarus  was  sick  '  he  abode  two  days  in  the  same  place  where 
he  was,'  and  then  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  '  awake  him  out 
of  sleep.'  Were  not  these  acts  typical  of  his  own  resurrection  *  on  the 
third  day  ?'  according  to  that  of  the  prophet, — *  After  two  days  will  he 
revive  us ;  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his 

Bight.'  '* 

Again,  we  ask,  is  there  nothing  edifying  in  this — is  there  no 
gain  here  as  compared  with  the  method  which  finds  no  remem- 
brancer of  Christ  in  the  incidents  mentioned  ?  "  But  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  sum  of  my  knowledge  of  Christ/^  Nay,  but  it 
does.  It  may  not  add  anything  which  one  could  write  down 
precisely,  nevertheless  it  adds  to  the  sum  of  your  knowledge 
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of  Christy  whenever  you  make  one  more  things  experience,  or 
want,  to  remind  you  of  him.  When  you  awake  from  sleep 
and  are  reminded  that  of  Christ  it  was  said,  "  I  laid  me  down 
and  slept,  I  awoke,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me,^^  when  you  see  a 
little  child  eating  hread  and  are  reminded  th&t  Christ  ate  bread 
: — ^you  have  increased  the  sum  of  your  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Again :  test  the  modern  and  the  patristic  comment  in  the 
following  passage. 

"  They  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech ;  and  they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him.  And  he 
took  him  aside  from  the  multitude,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and 
he  spit,  and  touched  his  tongue ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed, 
and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is.  Be  opened."^ 

The  patristic  method  of  dealing  with  a  passage  such  as  this, 
in  which  every  word  is  mystical  and  every  word  was  done,  is 
simply  this, — ^it  believes  the  Incarnation  to  be  a  reality,  namely, 
that  the  Word,  or  God,  the  Second  Person  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  was  made  flesh,  so  as  that  God  the  Son  and  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  are  one  Lord  in  the  Divine  Person  of 
the  Saviour.  It  believes,  therefore,  the  hand,  the  finger,  the 
mouth,  the  spittle,  the  eyes,  the  sigh,  and  every  particular  part 
of  the  action,  to  be  the  very  property  and  deed  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  So  believing,  and  so  having 
learned  to  believe,  the  passage  became  full  to  overflowing  with 
Christ — the  Messiah  of  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets  spoke 
— it  was  to  them  what  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  law  is  to 
us,  but  with  the  Incarnation  added!  The  modern  "evangelical' 
comment  can  make  nothing  of  the  passage,  because  it  is  too 
rationalistic  to  realize  the  terms  in  which  it  is  given,  and  it  is 
too  reverent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  make  them  mythical.  It  can 
do  nothing  but  pass  them  by !  And  yet  not  thus  can  it  stultify 
itself  at  every  point — let  us  again  give  thanks  that  it  can  pray 
these  mystic  words.  It  can  on  that  ground  cry  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  stretch  forth  his  right  hand — to  touch  the  burdened 
heart — ^to  lay  his  finger  on  the  stammering  tongue  and  lip — to 
breathe  upon  the  fainting  spirit — ^to  shed  down  the  perpetual 
dew  of  his  grace.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  Plain  Commentary 
has  been  able  to  extract  edifying  matter  from  these  divine  words. 
Alas,  that  it  has  to  be  so  cautious — alas,  that  in  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles  the  features  of  our  Lord  should  have  come  to  shine  so 
dimly,  that,  having  arrived  at  the  reality  in  the  person  and 
members  of  him  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  we  should  be  so 
blind  to  the  glory,  and  so  dead  to  the  sweetness  of  the  flesh  that 
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giveth  us  our  life, — nay,  that  the  fragrance  of  his  mouth  should 
have  become  a  cause  of  offence  ! 

"  Wherefore  did  he  proceed  so  to  deal  with  him  ?  Since  hodily 
ailment  is  the  consts^nt  type  of  spiritual  infirmity,  consider  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  implied  by  this  act  of  our  Lord,  that  the  deaf  ears  are  then 
only  effectually  unstopped,  when  they  have  received  into  them — been 
penetrated  as  it  were  by — the  finger,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  as  was  explained  in  the  notes  on  St.  Luke  xi.  20.  Con- 
sider whether  our  Saviour,  by  this  act  of  his^  may  not  have  been  doing  in 
symbol,  what  he  is  elsewhere  declared  to  have  done  in  reality, — when  it 
is  said  of  the  eleven  apostles,  '  then  opened  he  their  understanding,^  Fur- 
ther, by  transferring  the  moisture  of  his  own  divine  mouth,  twice  to  the 
eyes — once  to  the  lips — of  an  afflicted  creature,  was  he  not  satisfying, 
symbolically,  those  well-known  petitions  of  the  Psalmist, — *  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  *  Thou  shalt 
open  my  lips,  O  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall  shew  thy  praise  ?'  Were  not 
those  two  acts  an  indication — the  one,  that  *  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord '  (*  the  word  of  his  lips ')  *  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  the  other, 
that  '  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  is  ready  to  speak  plainly,'  when  the 
Redeemer  hath  fulfilled  his  covenant, — namely,  that  he  will^«^  his  Spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  the  seed  of  Jacob  for  ever."* 

After  commenting  on  the  incident  of  our  Lord^s  looking  up 
to  heaven,  the  writer  proceeds  to  remark  concerning  that  which 
is  said  " He  sighed" — 

"  This  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  But  since,  at  the  rising  of  Lazarus, 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  not  only  *  wept,'  but  also  to  have  groaned  in  the 
spirit,  and  been  troubled  ;  and  since  the  occasion  seems  then  to  have  been 
the  tears  of  Mary  and  of  the  Jews  who  came  with  her,  joined  to  the  grief 
of  his  own  human  heart  for  Lazarus,  his  friend ;  may  it  not  be  that  a 
feeling  of  compassion  (excited  by  some  unrelated  circumstance)  occasioned 
the  sign  of  external  emotion  here  recorded  by  the  Evangelist  ?  His  notice 
of  it  will  be  felt  to  be  the  more  affecting  when  it  is  coupled  with  St.  Paul's 
assertion  of  our  Lord's  fellow-feeling  with  his  creatures,  and  especially 
when  the  origin  and  history  of  physical  evil  is  considered.  This  last 
remark,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  human  sympathies  of  the  Saviour  were 
co-extensive  with  human  sufferings  and  sorrow;  and,  (as  it  is  said  in 
another  place,)  that  *  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  to  the 
end  of  time.  So  that  the  sigh  of  *  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,' 
here  recorded,  was  expressive  of  his  pity  for  every  other  child  of  Adam 
who  shall  be  similarly  afflicted  for  ever." 

It  strikes  us  that  these  words  promise  to  be  words  of  com- 
fort to  the  deaf  to  whom  they  may  come,  and  that  even  those 
who  theoretically  recoil  from  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  will 
devotionally  press  the  same  to  heart  what  time  they  feel  them- 


^  Plain  Commentary^  p.  326. 
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selves,  by  reason  of  infirmity,  burdened  in  spirit.  It  also  seems 
to  us  that  such  interpretation  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  from  beginning  to  the 
end  of  Holy  Writ.    The  passage  in  hand  also  reminds  us  of  the 
one  point  we  are  seeking  to  make  in  our  entire  discussion  of  this 
subject — that  it  is  by  patient  meditation  on  the  narrative  given, 
every  word  of  which  is  divine,  that  the  most  fruitful  and  salu- 
tary views  of  Holy  Scriptures  grow  up  in  the  mind.    Take  the 
inspired  words,  "He  sighed  and  looked  up  to  heaven'' — let  one 
think  of  them — and  meditate  upon  them — especially  let  one  who 
is  burdened  in  spirit  do  so— let  him  dwell  upon  the  image  of  that 
Saviour,  of  whose  body  he  is  a  member,  as  so  doing — and  will  it 
not  help  the  man  in  his  sorrows,  will  it  not  add  to  his  know- 
ledge of  Christ?    It  certainly  strikes  us  that  any  Christian  ob- 
jector to  the  patristic  method,  if  set  in  the  midst  of  infidel  rea- 
soners  to  defend  the  truth,  would  be  glad  enough  to  implore  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  lay  his  finger  on  his  lips,  nay,  to  touch  his  tongue 
■with  the  moisture  of  his*  Divine  mouth.    Just  what  it  means, 
that  the  holy  spittle  from  the  incarnate  Word  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  flesh  of  the  elect,  we  may  not  know,  but  since  the 
incarnate  Word  did  himself  so  apply  it,  and  since  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  taken  care  that  we  should  know  it,  we  might  suppose 
no  one  of  Christ's  worshippers  should  find  difficulty  in  thinking 
of  it — we  know  that  no  one,  who  had  learned  to  find  Christ  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  as  the 
Christian  Fathers  may  teach  us,  would  ever  stumble  at  such  a 
record  in  the  Holy  Gospels. 

We  will  indulge  in  one  more  extract.  The  author  is  com- 
menting on  St.  Luke  x.  42,  48. 

"  Mary  bad  chosen  one  thing :  Martha  was  troubled  aboat  many. 
The  double  repetition  of  her  name  is  a  note  of  special  earnestness.** 

"  He  reads  the  Gospel  to  little  purpose  who  finds  here  nothing  beyond 
the  account  of  two  sisters, — one  engrossed  with  worldly  business,  the 
other  devoted  to  religion ;  of  whom  one  incurs  rebuke,  and  the  other 
commendation.  Martha  is  a  great  saint,  no  less  than  her  sister ;  and  St. 
John's  record  is  express,  that  *  Jesus  loved  Martha.^^  She  is  here  en- 
gaged in  the  active  service  of  Christ,  and  doubtless  had  chosen  for  her- 
self a  very  blessed  portion,  when  she  determined  to  minister  to  the  human 
want  of  her  Lord.  Behold,  he  has  journeyed,  and  is  weary,  and  '  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.'/  She  has  invited  him  to  her  dwelling,  and  he 
has  come  to  bless  '  her  house '  with  his  presence.  Shall  she  not  exert 
herself  in  an  hour  like  this  P  and  by  the  pains  she  takes  to  entertain  him 
well,  seek  to  testify  the  largeness  of  her  gratitude,  and  love,  and  joy  P  If 


'  Compare  St.  Luke  xxii.  31.  *  St.  John  xi.  6. 

/  St.  Matt.  viii.  20,  and  St.  Luke  ix.  58. 
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hospitality  be  ever  honourable,^  how  much  more  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ! 

"  Not  until  she  seeks  to  draw  her  sister  away  from  Chkist,  therefore, 
is  a  syUable  addressed  to  her  in  the  way  of  reproof.  The  act  of  hospi- 
tality, which  so  occupies  her,  cannot  but  be  most  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  her  Divine  guest,  who  says  not,  that  she  has  chosen  a  bad  part,  but 
only  that  Mary  has  chosen  a  better, 

" '  W^if  better  ?'  asks  Augustine.  *  Because  it  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her  J  From  thee,  the  burden  of  business  shall  one  time  be 
taken  away,  for  when  thou  comest  into  the  heavenly  country,  thou  wilt 
find  no  stranger  to  receive  with  hospitality.  But  for  thy  good  it  shall  be 
taken  away,  that  what  is  better  may  be  given  thee.  Trouble  shall  be 
taken  away,  that  rest  may  be  given  thee.  But  in  the  meantii|ie,  thou  art 
yet  at  sea ;  thy  sistee  is  in  port.' 

"These  words  prepare  us  for  another  remark  of  the  same  great 
writer ;  namely,  that  Martha  was  occupied,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
occupied  here  below,  in  the  active  service  of  Christ  ;  Mary,  as  the  same 
Church  will  be  engaged  hereafter  in  heaven, — in  devout  adoration  of  bis 
perfections.  Our  Fathers  in  the  faith  delighted  in  taking  a  somewhat 
similar  view  of  the  entire  transaction, — when  they  pointed  out  that  these 
two  sisters  respectively  symbolize  the  active  and  the  contemplative  side  of 
the  religious  fife ;  both  excellent — ^yet  the  contemplative  the  more  excel- 
lent of  the  two  ;  for  it  is  *  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away/ 
— but  rather  endure  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity,  and  become  per- 
fected by  the  presence  of  him  who  is  its  object.*  The  practical  life  has 
its  own  honours,  and  its  own  reward.  Those  who  pursue  it  are  only  then 
to  be  checked,  when  they  would  cast  blame  on  the  conduct  of  such  as 
have  chosen  the  Word  of  God  for  their  study,*  and  Christ  himself  for 
their  portion,"-^ 

It  is  time  for  us  now  to  confess  that  all  the  above  quotations 
from  the  Plain  Commentary  are  of  passages  objected  to  in  a 
late  review  of  the  work,  and  have  been  made  accordingly  with 
the  view  of  shewing  what  amount  of  legitimate  and  edifying 
comment  the  passages  in  question  might  contain.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  this  re- 
markable book,  by  way  of  a  selection  of  extracts  of  our  own. 
We  have  never  read  one  page  of  the  work  without  profit  and 
delight, — we  could  not  make  selections  where  all  is  so  excel- 
lent. For  one  who  has  never  used  the  work,  and  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  it  is  like,  we  would  say,  turn  to  any  page  in  the 
Comment  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  For  one  who  would  become 
acquainted  with  most  of  its  characteristic  excellencies,  without  a 
regular  reading,  we  would  say,  take  the  review  of  the  work  in 

8-  Rom.  xii.  13  ;  1  Tim.  Hi.  2  ;  Titus  i.  8 ;  Heb.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Peter  iv.  8. 
*  Compare  St.  John  xvi.  22. 

'  Ps.  cxix.  18,  24,  54,  72,  97,  103,  105,  127,  162,  etc. 

J  Ps.  xvi.  5 ;  Ixxiii.  26;  cxix.  57  ;  cxlii.  5,  etc.,  etc.  Plain  Commentary,  p.  493. 
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the  April  number  of  the  Protestant  Quarterly ,  and  turn  succes- 
sively to  every  passage^  against  which  the  reviewer  has  brought 
his  objections,  and  read  the  passage  through.  We  make  the 
proposition  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  towards  the  Quarterly's 
article.  There  is  good  reason  in  some  of  its  objections,  and 
some  reason  in  most — and  as  they  go  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  volume,  a  reference  to  the  places  will  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  commentary,  and 
at  the  same  time  shew  what  degree  of  force  the  objections 
really  possess. 

The  review  in  question  contains  one  sentence,  at  which  we 
must  be  allowed  to  express  unqualified  surprise  and  regret.  In 
the  thirty-fourth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Grospel,  it  is  written — But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and  water.'' 
In  the  thirty-fifkh  verse — the  verse  following — it  is  written, 
"And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true;  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  truth,  that  ye  might  believe." 

One  of  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of 
modern  notes  on  the  Gospels,  has  affirmed  of  this  remarkable 
passage,  that  what  is  here  called  water  "  appeared  to  be  such  to 
St.  John,"  but  was  in  reality  a  "serous  matter  resembling 
water and  that  the  "  effect  was  a  natural  one,  and  would  follow 
in  any  other  case !"  Of  language  such  as  this,  the  author  of 
the  Plain  Commentary  says,  that  they  who  use  it  "know  not 
what  they  say."  We  should  suppose  that  every  orthodox  be- 
liever in  inspired  Scripture  would  agree  with  him,  and  say  at 
least  as  much.  Surely,  it  cannot  be  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  author  of  the  review  in  question  to  take  sides  with  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  no  whit  short  of  downright,  wilful  rational- 
ism ?  And  yet,  he  says,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  sen- 
tence referred  to,  that "  he  [the  author  of  the  Plain  Commentary'] 
might  have  thrust  aside,  with  somewhat  less  of  abhorrence,  the 
critical  comments  of  men  who  have  studied  the  Scriptures  in  no 
undiscerning  or  profane  spirit,"  and  "  who  may  have  thought 
they  discovered  a  natural  cause  for  the  effect  which  followed  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  spear,  without  supposing  they  were  to  be 
dismissed  with  the  sentence,  '  they  know  not  what  they  say/ '' 
If  the  affirming  that  to  be  a  resemblance  of  water  which  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  a  solemnity  of  iteration  which  will  scarcely 
find  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  inspiration,  has  declared  and 
pronounced  to  be  water,  is  not  a  studying  of  the  Scriptures 
with  a  profane  spirit,  we  would  ask  what  is.  Is  this  a  quality 
of  that  "Biblical  criticism"  which  shall  not  only  be  diligent, 
reverential,  and  learned,  but  also  open,  honest,  wise,  and  com- 
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preliensive ;  which  shall  not  so  seek  for  obscurer  meanings  and 
doubtful  and  distant  relations  as  to  pass  by  such  as  are  broader 
and  more  obvious,  and  which  shall  never  speak  of  a  "  pious  sup- 
position/^ and  seek  to  exercise  a  kind  of  holy  ingenuity  where 
the  question  is  but  one  of  "  truth  ?"  If  so,  may  we  keep  to 
the  suppositions  of  the  Fathers,  which  at  least  are  pious,  and  to 
the  ingenuities  of  the  Fathers,  which  at  least  are  holy. 

A  short  paragraph  of  the  commentary  will  help  us  to  a  con- 
cluding remark.  The  comment  is  upon  the  words,  "Had  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me." 

"  A  wondrous  declaration,  truly,  if  we  consider  who  is  the  speaker.* 
O !  to  have  known  what  he  said  on  this  subject  to  Cleopas  and  his  com- 
panions as  they  went  to  Emmaus  1  But  the  books  of  Moses  are  in  our 
hands.  fFhere  then  does  he  write  of  Cheist  P  Shall  it  suffice  to  appeal 
to  ten  or  twenty  places  in  the  Pentateuch — such  as  the  reader  will  find 
enumerated  at  the  foot  of  the  page  Surely  those  places  do  not  come 
up  to  the  largeness  of  our  Lord's  statement !  Where  does  Moses  say  that 
'Christ  should  suffer P'  or  'that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from  the  dead  P'  or  that  he  '  should  shew  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the 
Gentiles?'  And  yet  St.  Paul  found  some,  if  not  all  of  these  things  in 
*  Moses.'*"  The  plain  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  thorotighly  understand  the 
Bible :  and  the  next  best  thing  to  understanding  it,  is  to  know  that  we 
understand  it  not."** 

It  is  very  certain  that  we  do  thoroughly  understand  the 
Bible  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  understand  it  to  testify  of 
Christ.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  for  some  reason,  the  patristic 
method  of  interpretation  did  find  Christ  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures far  more  frequently,  and,  we  think,  far  more  thoroughly 
than  the  modern ;  "  the  cross  of  Christ  shines  dimly  in  the 
Modern  Commentary,  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  reason  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  methods  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  ancients  had  a  sense  of  the  Church  which  we  have,  com- 
paratively, lost;  which,  in  our  case,  seldom  deepens  to  more 
than  a  sentiment.  They  use  familiarly  a  language  concerning 
the  church  as  Christ's  body,  concerning  the  elect  as  Christ's 
members,  which  strains  our  spirits  to  comprehend ;  except  it  be 
at  such  time  as  our  spirits  are  at  the  point  of  prayer.  Here, 
indeed,  we  can  feel,  what  the  Fathers  were  able  to  write ;  but 
what  the  prevalent  Biblical  apparatus  gives  little  assistance  in. 
We  will  venture  to  say  of  all  who  make  the  Psalms  their  daily 
manual,  that  they  have  found  the  Lord  in  a  thousand  places 


*  Compare  St.  John  i.  45 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  27 ;  Acts  xxviii.  23. 
'  Gen.  iii.  16;  xii.  3;  xviii.  18;  xxvi.  4;  xlix.  10;  Numb.  xxi.  9;  Deut. 
xviii.  15,  18. 

See  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23.  »  Plain  Commentary,  p.  687. 
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where  no  Modern  Commentary  finds  him.  And  this  remark 
suggests  another  consideration^  which  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  seeking  to  make  out  the  reason  of  the  profound  Mes- 
sianic characteristic  of  the  patristic  method ;  those  Fathers  com- 
mented on  the  Bible their  knees;  modern  scholars^  for  the 
most  part,  comment  on  the  Bible  yrow  their  desks. 

This  much,  however,  we  can  distinctly  perceive  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  patristic  method,  that  it  sought  after 
Christ  in  Holy  Scripture  by  the  aid  of  obscure  intimations,  of 
remote  allusions,  of  those  identical  things  which  we  call  the 
"little  things,'^  and  the  "natural  order of  the  narrative — in 
a  word,  by  the  aid  of  that  very  class  of  things  which  we  cannot 
doubt  our  Lord  himself  brought  to  view  for  the  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus — cannot  doubt,  because  such  is  the 
almost  universal  character  of  the  Messianic  verifications  given 
in  the  New  Testament.  Let  one  take  up  the  argument  of  our 
Lord's  Messiahship  with  a  view  of  convincing  a  Jew,  and  see 
what  he  would  do  if  required  to  abstain  from  the  so-called 
"  small  things  "  of  the  prophetic  fulfilment.  It  is  at  this  point 
especially  that  the  intellectual  pride  of  the  modern  method, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  sense  and  manliness,  finds  its  chief 
cause  of  ofience,  and  it  is  at  this  point  it  must  return  to  faith 
and  let  the  child  teach  the  man.  When  modern  criticism  has 
bowed  in  reverent  wonder,  as  it  should,  over  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  over  the  verification  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  unparted  garment ;  when  it  remembers  how  its  own 
heart  has  been  sustained  by  what  these  Divine  lips  uttered  con- 
cerning the  sparrow^s  fall,  and  considers  how  the  "  small  things 
of  the  Word  of  inspiration  have  ever  been  the  very  strongholds 
of  the  whole  earthly  body  as  it  bears  forward  under  its  earthly 
trials — then  perchance  may  arise  the  thought,  "What  as  yet  have 
we,  or  could  we  bear,  more  than  intimations  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  verities,'^ — and  so  may  it  come  to  take  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary heed  of  that  which  is  written,  "  If  I  have  told  you  of 
earthly  things,  and  ye  believed  not,  how  could  you  believe  if  I 
told  you  of  heavenly  ?"  then  will  it  be  careful  never  to  call  that 
common  which  has  been  sanctified  by  God,  or  that  little  which 
has  come  forth  of  his  Son. 

When  such  shall  come  to  be  the  happy  case  with  it,  it  will 
begin  to  find  that  its  comment  will  make  more  of  the  analogy 
of  faith  than  of  the  analogies  of  language,  it  will  trace  a  pro- 
phetic hint  with  greater  earnestness  than  now  it  traces  a  verbal 
form,  and  it  will  find  the  Lord  Jesus  in  that  very  word  which 
as  yet  it  only  takes  to  be  one  of  the  "  parts  of  speech/^  The 
result  will  be  that  the  modern  comment  shall  become  truly  edi- 
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fying  where  now  it  is  exceeding  dry  it  will  be  spiritually 
profound,  where  now  it  is  intellectually  vain  and  superficial ;  it 
will  be  a  delight  where  now  it  is  a  weariness ;  it  will  be  every- 
where as  a  natural,  rich  and  fruitful  garden,  where  now  it  is  for 
the  most  part  an  artificial  and  most  unsatisfying  plot.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  the  Plain  Commentary  furnishes,  we  think,  a  most 
remarkable  and  triumphant  illustration.  It  is  our  belief  that, 
if  we  can  be  brought  to  that  habitual  meditation  on  the  life  and 
actions  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  which  these  precious  volumes 
invite  us,  we  shall  be  brought  to  that  very  thing  which  most  we 
need,  and  in  which  the  age  we  live  in  helps  us  forward  least. 
May  the  Plain  Commentary  soon  find  a  place  in  the  hands  of 
every  family  of  the  church ;  we  are  sure  its  "  comfortable  words" 
will  soon  find  their  place  in  every  heart. 


THEORIES  OF  BIBLICAL  CHBONOLOGT.'' 

When  Joseph  Scaliger,  animadverting  on  Eusebius,  burst  forth 
in  a  paroxysm  of  chronological  enthusiasm,  "Hail,  venerable 
Olympiads,  ye  guardians  of  time,  ye  vindicators  of  the  truth  of 
history,  ye  bridlers-in  of  the  fanatical  licence  of  chronologists  V' 
he  did  no  more  than  was  necessary,  as  time  has  proved;  for  the 
present  age  has  witnessed  a  most  determined  attempt  to  subvert 
the  commonly  received  chronology,  on  which  Scripture  is  in 
some  measure  silent,  and  which  a  strict  comparison  between 
history  and  the  great  era  of  Grecian  chronology  can  alone  enable 
us  to  refute. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Mr.  Parker's  mode 
of  setting  aside  so  well  established  a  portion  of  chronology  as 
the  six  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  the  conclusions  at  which  the  several  authors  whose  works 
head  our  present  article,  have  arrived  respecting  the  date  a.m., 
and  our  nearness  to  that  important  epoch  of  the  world,  of  which 

«  The  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology.    By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D. 

Fasti  HeUenici  et  Fasti  Romani.    By  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,    By  J.  W.  Bosanquet. 

Chronology,    By  Franke  Parker,  M.A.,  with  an  extended  table  in  fulio. 

The  Parian  Chronicle,  subversive  of  the  Common  Chronology,  By  Franke 
Parker,  M.A. 

The  First  and  Second  Advent,  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A.  Chapters  xi. 
and  xii.  Chronology. 
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bishop  Newton*  makes  mention  as  "  an  old  tradition  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians^  that  at  the  end  of  6000  years^  the  Messiah 
shall  come  and  the  world  shall  be  renewed,  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
one  shall  cease,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  upon  earth  shall  begin/^ 
And  though  as  regards  the  prophetical  conclusion  to  which 
tradition  seems  to  point,  we  may  say  with  Ir»neus,  "  It  is  safer 
and  surer  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  than  to 
conjecture  and  to  divine  about  it,  as  when  the  end  cometh  we 
shall  know  better  whence  to  date  the  beginning,'^  we  cannot 
forget  what  one,  whom  Scripture  has  pronounced  to  have  been 
"full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith"  (Acts  xi.  24),  though  his 
writings  may  never  have  been  esteemed  canonical,  hath  taught 
respecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  demiurgic  creation — 
Consider,  my  children,"  says  St.  Barnabas,  what  that  signifies 
— God  finished  them  in  six  days : — ^the  meaning  is  this,  that  in 
6000  years  the  Lord  God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end."*^ 

Hence  the  natural  anxiety  which  has  been  manifested  by  so 
many  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  world  since  the  creation  of  man. 
How  wide  the  variations  of  diflFerent  authors  are  in  respect  to 
the  date  of  the  creation  may  be  seen  in  Hales'  New  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  where  upwards  of  120  diflFerent  opinions  are  given, 
and  which  the  writer  says  might  be  swelled  to  800,"  while  in 
his  own  list  the  difference  is  so  great  that  the  first  exceeds  the 
last  no  less  than  8268  years. 

Time  has  sufliciently  refuted  the  calculations  of  the  greatest 
number  of  these  chronologers,  if  the  declaration  of  St.  Barnabas 
be  accepted  as  true,  and  that  of  Hales  among  the  number ;  for, 
having  adopted  the  chronology  of  the  LXX.  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  dates  the  Christian  era  a.m.  5411, 
and  consequently  the  6000  years  would  have  terminated  accord- 
ing to  that  estimate,  a.d.  1589.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  text  to  that  of  the  LXX.,  as  it  has  already  been 
so  well  done  by  Clinton  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Fasti 
Hellenici,  but  we  may  remark  incidentally  that,  if  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  LXX.  be  accepted,  we  make  Methuselah  live  fourteen 
years  beyond  the  deluge,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  express 
statement  of  Scripture.  So  that  while  we  think  with  St.  Augus- 
tine "  it  is  incredible  that  such  laudable  and  honourable  fathers 
as  the  LXX.  were,  would  record  an  untruth,"  we  would  accept 
his  solution  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  as  follows ;  "  One 
might  the  easier  believe  that  the  error  was  committed  in  the 


^  See  his  foarteenth  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies, 
See  his  Catholic  Epistle^  §  xv. 
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transcription  of  the  copy  from  the  Ptolomies^  library,  and  so  that 
it  had  a  successive  propagation  through  all  the  fiiture  copies. 
This  may  be  well  suspected  indeed  in  Methuselah's  life^  and  in 
that  other,  where  there  is  twenty-four  years'  difference  in  the 
whole  sum.  But  in  those  where  the  fault  is  continued,  so  that 
one  hundred  years  in  the  one  are  still  overplus  before  the  gene- 
rations, and  wanting  after  it;  and  in  the  other,  still  wanting 
before,  and  overplus  after,  still  agreeing  in  the  main ;  and  this 
continued  through  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
seventh  generations:  this  professes  a  constancy  in  error,  and 
proves  rather  an  industrious  endeavour  to  make  it  so,  than  any 
negligent  omission  to  let  it  pass  so.  Thus  the  difference  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Hebrew  where  those  years  are  first 
wanting,  and  then  added,  in  order  to  procure  the  consent  of  both, 
is  neither  to  be  called  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  diligence 
of  the  LXX.,  but  the  transcriber's  error  who  first  copied  it 
from  the  Ptolemies'  library."^ 

Archbishop  Usher,  whose  system  of  chronology  has  been 
more  generally  accepted  than  any  other,  and  which  has  been 
introduced  in  our  Bibles,  with  one  memorable  exception  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
dates  the  Christian  era,  as  is  well  known,  a.m.  4004,  which 
would  make  the  6000  years  terminate  a.d.  1996.  Clinton  gives 
A.M.  4138  for  the  Christian  era,  which  would  bring  the  6000 
years  to  a  close  a.d.  1862.  Savile  makes  it  four  years  later  than 
Clinton.  And  Parker,  by  adopting  a.d.  1858  as  the  termination 
of  the  sixth  millenary,  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  year  which 
has  passed. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  leading  dates  in  Scripture  epochs, 
as  severally  adopted  by  Usher,  Clinton,  and  Parker,  will  convey 
to  the  mind  at  one  view  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
three.    They  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 


X7SHER. 
AJf. 

CLINTON. 
AJf. 

PARKER. 
AJC. 

From  Adam  to  the  Deluge 

1656 

1656 

1656 

the  Birth  of  Abraham 

2008 

2008 

1948 

>> 

the  Call  of  Abraham 

2083 

2083 

2023 

» 

the  Exode 

2513 

2513 

2453 

the  Building  of  the  Temple 

2993 

3125 

3045 

» 

the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 

3415 

3551 

3514 

the  Fall  of  Babylon 

3466 

3600 

3584 

the  Christian  Era 

4004 

4138 

4142 

All  agree  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  deluge  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text.    The  first  difference  respects  the  date  of  the  birth 


See  St.  Aug.  De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  xv,  ch.  13. 
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of  Abraham.  Usher  and  Clinton  agree  in  placing  it  when 
Abraham's  father  Terah  was  130  years  old,  Parker  antedates  it 
by  sixty  years,  making  it  to  occnr  when  Terah  was  in  his 
seventieth  year,  which  opinion  accords  with  the  computation  of 
Josepbus.'  As  Scripture  must  be  our  sole  reference  in  this  dis- 
pute, we  naturally  inquire  what  is  therein  stated  on  the  subject? 
Abraham  removed  from  Charran  to  Canaan  (rfter  his  fathei^s 
death  (Acts  vii.  4) ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  (Gen.  xii.  3 — 5).  Terah  died  in  Charran  aged 
205  (Gen.  xi.  32) .  Now  205  -  75  =  130,  the  age  of  Terah  when 
Abraham  was  born,  according  to  Scripture.  Usher  observes, 
"  When  Terah  had  lived  seventy  years,  there  was  born  to  him 
the  eldest  of  his  three  sons  (Gen.  xi.  26);  and  he,  not  Abram 
(who  came  not  into  the  world  till  sixty  years  after),  but  Harau, 
father-in-law  of  the  third  brother  Nachor,  died  and  left  a 
daughter  married  to  her  uncle  Nachor.  .  .  .  Sarai,  who  was  also 
called  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  Abram's  brother  (Gen.  xi. 
29),  was  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband  Abraham.^^'/'  This 
confirms  the  fact  that  Haran,  the  father-in-law  as  weU  as  elder 
brother  of  Abraham,  was  sixty  years  his  senior.  Clinton  remarks 
that  the  erroneous  date  for  the  birth  of  Abraham,  placing  the 
call  of  Abraham  into  Canaan  sixty  years  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  is  contrary  to  Gen.  xi.  82;  xii.  1,  4;  and  on  this  account 
in  the  Samaritan  copy  the  life  of  Terah  is  reduced  to  145  years, 
that  his  death  might  be  adapted  to  the  supposed  time  of  the 
call.^  Parker  meets  this  difficulty  respecting  the  positive  declara- 
tion of  Scripture  that  Abraham  left  Charran  after  his  father's 
death,  by  repeated  statements  that  "  Acts  vii.  4  cannot  be  cor- 
rect,''  "  must  be  held  to  be  incorrect,"*  a  mode  of  interpretation 
which  no  chronologer,  who  allows  the  unquestioned  reading  of 
Scripture  its  proper  weight,  can  for  a  moment  allow.  Far  better 
to  have  the  simple  feith  of  the  old  woman,  who  replied  to  the  taunt 
of  the  sceptic,  that  she  would  believe  Scripture  if  she  had  therein 
read  that  Jonah  had  swallowed  the  "  great  fish "  instead  of  the 
reverse,  than  to  attempt  to  set  aside  a  plain  statement  of  the 
Word  of  God,  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  its  incorrectness. 

Assuming  then  that  the  date  of  Abraham's  birth  has  been 
correctly  placed  by  Usher  and  Clinton,  the  next  important  point 
to  ascertain  is  the  true  date  of  that  memorable  event  in  th^ 
history  of  Israel,  the  Exode  from  Egypt.  Those  two  distinguished 
savants  Bunsen^  and  Lepsius^'  have  discussed  this  subject  at 

•  Antig,,  I  6,  5.         ^  Annals,  p.  4.         ^  F,  R,,  vol.  i.,  p.  290. 

*  See  Chronology,  pp.  37,  38. 

'  Egypt's  place  in  Universal  History,  i.  pp.  171 — 178.  38. 
■/  Einleititng,  pp.  316 — 3. 
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length,  but  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  one,  "  the  sojourn  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  lasted  for  1440  years,'^  while  the  other  authority 
declares  that  "only  about  ninety  years  intervened  from  the 
entrance  of  Jacob  to  the  Exodus  of  Moses,  and  about  as  much 
from  the  entrance  of  Abraham  into  Canaan  to  JacoVs  Exodus; 
so  that  from  Abraham  to  Moses  only  about  180  years,  or  if  we 
wish  to  make  the  most  of  it,  215  years  passed,'*  we  are  con- 
strained to  reject  such  chronological  conclusions,  which  are  alike 
hostile  to  Scripture  and  to  each  other,  for  it  is  affirmed  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xii.  40)  and  in  the  New  (Gal.  iii.  17) 
that  "the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  was  4<30  years,"  which  is  clearly  explained  by  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  pentateuch  to  include  the  time  they  sojourned 
'^in  the  land  of  Canaan  as  well.  Hence  no  diflFerence  exists 
between  those  writers  whose  chronology  we  are  reviewing  in 
respect  to  the  interval  between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
Exode.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  the  date  b.c.  that  their  differences 
are  manifest.  Thus  Usher  dates  the  Exode  b.c.  1491;  Parker, 
B.C.  1689;  Clinton,  b.c  1625 ;  Savile,  b.c  1620.  The  last  two 
are  so  nearly  in  accord,  that  we  may  accept  them  as  one  and 
the  same.  If  a  preference  may  be  given  to  the  date  of  the  latter 
for  the  Exode,  it  must  rest  upon  his  deduction  from  Scripture 
for  the  years  which  intervened  between  that  event  and  the 
Christian  era  agreeing  with  the  chronology  of  Julius  Africanus, 
who  places  the  Exode  in  the  reign  of  Amos,  the  first  king  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  and  which  when  worked  out  produces  the 
result  B.C.  1620.  And  also  the  same  writer  notices  a  somewhat 
singular  confirmation  in  favour  of  that  date  by  applying  a  tradi- 
tion, attributed  to  some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  that  the 
word  fjboi)v<T7j(;  according  to  the  principle  of  Greek  notation  repre- 
sents the  numbers  1648,  and  thereby  signifies  the  duration  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  is  the  exact  number  of  years 
between  the  first  passover  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  b.c  1620, 
and  the  last,  when  "  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us,'' 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  economy  a.d.  29, 
the  year  of  the  crucifixion.* 

The  important  difference,  however,  existing  between  the  sys- 
tems of  which  Usher  and  Clinton  may  be  considered  the  most 
eminent  representatives,  is  the  number  of  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  which 
necessarily  affects  the  b.c  date  of  the  Exode  from  Egypt. 
Usher,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dates  the  Exode  b.c  1491, 
Clinton,  b.c  1625,  a  difference  of  more  than  130  years  during 


*  See  First  and  Second  Advent^  pp.  166,  181,  186. 
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that  period  of  Jewish  history.  We  read  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  ''It 
came  to  pass  in  the  480M  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon^s 
reign  over  Israel^  in  the  month  Zif^  which  is  the  second  months 
that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.^'  If  the  expres* 
sion  "  in  the  480th  year  "  of  our  present  Hebrew  text  was  clearly 
Scripture^  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  question^  and  Usher's 
B.C.  date  for  the  Exode  must  be  accepted  as  correct.  But  there 
are  two  sorts  of  proof  against  the  present  reading.  There  is 
both  positive  and  inferential  proof  against  it.  Josephus  writing 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  evidently  knew  not  the 
clause^  for  he  gives  612  years  in  one  place/  and  592  years  in 
another,*  according  to  our  present  copies,  as  the  interval  between 
the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  temple.  And  Origen,  one 
hundred  years  later,  quotes  1  Kings  vi.  1,  without  the  disputed 
clause.  Jackson*  remarks,  ''That  it  was  not  originally  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text,  may  with  great  certainty  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  computations  of  the  ancients,  both  Pagan, 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers — e,g.,  Theophilus,  the  ancient 
bishop  of  Antioch^  says  that  it  appeared  from  the  Tyrian  records 
that  Solomon's  temple  was  built  566  years  after  the  Exode.'' 
So  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  calculates,  apparently  from  Demetrius 
(a  Jewish  historian  of  the  third  century  B.C.)  that  592  years 
elapsed  between  the  Exode  and  the  fourth  of  Solomon.  More- 
over we  may  infer  from  the  New  Testament  that  considerably 
more  than  480  years  intervened  between  those  two  periods. 
St.  Paul  in  his  speech  before  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  makes  special  mention  of  this  very  period,  which  may 


be  thus  divided : — 

yean. 

The  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness                 40  Acts  xiii.  18. 

Time  not  mentioned  for  dividing  the  land     0  „  19. 

To  Samuel  the  Prophet                           450  „  20. 

Saul's  reign                                          40  „  21. 

David's  reign                                         40^  2  Sam.  v.  5. 

Temple  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  king 

Solomon                                       Z\  1  Kings  vi.  1. 


In  all  574  years. 

If  we  allow  seventeen  years  as  the  time  for  dividing  the  land, 
and  the  "days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua,^^  (one  of  the 
very  few  conjectural  periods  of  Scripture,  some  of  the  Jews  in 

'  Antiq.,  xx.  10,  1.  »  Antiq,,  viii.  3,  1. 

«  See  Chronological  AntiquiiieSy  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  etc. 
Ad  AutolyCf  1.  iii.  p.  31.  p  Strom,,  i.  p.  337. 
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Seder  01am  reckoning  it  at  twenty-eight  years/ others  at  only 
the  odd  eight  years^  and  a  middle  and  more  probable  opinion 
at  seventeen  years),  which  St.  Paul  omits  to  reckon,  we  have 
94  years  (the  diflference  between  480  and  574) +  17  or  111 
years,  as  the  variation  between  Josephus,  who  gives  592  years 
(i.e.,  current  or  591  complete),  and  our  present  reading  of 
1  Kings  vi.  1,  which  dates  the  building  of  the  temple  in  the 
480th  year  after  the  Exode.  Moreover  as  111  is  the  exact 
number  of  years  comprised  in  the  six  servitudes,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  we  may  account  for  the  way  in 
which  the  expression  "in  the  480th  year"  crept  into  the  text, 
by  supposing  that  the  transcriber,  when  introducing  a  date, 
purposely  omitted  the  mournful  period  of  the  111  years'  captivity, 
betweem  the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  temple.  Clinton, 
who  adopts  the  longer  interval  mentioned  in  our  present  copies 
of  Josephus,  viz.  612  years,  makes  it  out  by  lengthening  the 
time  forty  years,  when  Joshua,  and  subsequently  Samuel, 
governed  Israel,  and  depressing  the  last  servitude  twenty  years 
by  intermingling  it  with  the  length  of  Samson's  rule  as  given 
in  Judges  xv.  20,  thus  raising  the  whole  interval  between  the 
Exode  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  twenty  years  more 
than  we  are  able  to  allow.  As  this  is  confessedly  the  most 
difficult  chronological  portion  of  Scripture  to  settle  with  perfect 
accuracy,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  those  who  desire  to 
investigate  such  things  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  with  the 
apostolical  exhortation,  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind.'^ 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  regal  government  of  Judah 
from  the  building  of  the  temple  until  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  is  a  very  generalagreement  amongst  the  above 
named  chronologers.  There  are  however  two  exceptions.  Parker 
quotes  Josephus?  to  prove  that  Solomon  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  having  reigned  eighty  years,  in  opposition  to  the 
Hebrew  text  which  reads,  The  time  that  Solomon  reigned  in 
Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  was  forty  years''  (1  Kings  xi.  42).  As 
there  never  has  been  a  dispute  about  the  reading  of  this  text, 
we  must  naturally  conclude  that  our  present  copies  of  Josephus 
have  incorrect  figures  respecting  the  age  of  Solomon  and  the 
length  of  his  reign.  And  happily  there  is  incidental  proof  of 
this.  Josephus  in  one  place**  quotes  Menander  to  shew  that 
Ethbaal  king  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  (mentioned  1  Kings  xvi.  31)  was 
contemporary  with  his  son-in-law  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  In 
another  place*  Josephus  gives  eighty-four  years,  from  the  annals 


9  Aniign  viii.  7»  8.  Jntiq.^  viii.  13»  2. 


•  Contra  Ap,,  i.  18. 
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of  the  same  Menander^  as  the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  first  year  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (who  was  reigning  when 
Solomon  succeeded  his  father  David,  1  Kings  v.  1)  and  the  first 
year  of  Ethbaal,  or  as  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ithobalus.  Now 
Scripture  gives  sixty-two  years  as  the  interval  between  the  last 
year  of  Solomon  and  the  first  of  Ahab,  and  this  added  to  the 
eighty  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  according  to  our  present  reading 
of  Josephus,  would  give  142  years  and  upwards  between  the  time 
of  Hiram  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  Ethbaal  the  con- 
temporary of  Ahab,  in  place  of  the  sixty-two  which  Scripture 
gives.  Therefore  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Solomon's  reign 
could  not  have  lasted  eighty  years ;  for  otherwise  Ethbaal  must 
have  been  dead  long  before  the  time  when  Ahab  was  reigning^ 
and  with  whom  Joseph  us,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  him  contem- 
porary. While  pointing  out  this  error,  probably  that  of  a  tran- 
scriber, let  it  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  valuable 
testimony  which  Josephus  brings  to  bear,  both  as  an  historian 
and  chronologer,  on  all  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  work  De 
Emendatione  Temporum,  thus  deservedly  eulogises  him  :  J ose- 
phus  is  the  most  diligent  and  the  greatest  lover  of  truth  of  all 
writers,  nor  are  we  afraid  to  affirm  of  him,  that  it  is  more  safe 
to  believe  him  not  only  as  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as 
to  those  that  are  foreign  to  them,  than  all  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  and  this  because  his  fidelity  and  his  compass  of  learning 
are  everywhere  conspicuous.'* 

There  is  one  more  place  wherein  a  diflerence  exists  respect- 
ing the  reign  of  a  king  of  Judah,  and  for  which  there  appear  to 
be  better  grounds  than  for  lengthening  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Savile  in  his  chapter  on  chronology  gives  twelve  years  to  Amon 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Hebrew  text,  which  only  allots  two 
years  for  the  length  of  his  reign.  This  is  done  on  the  authority 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  where  SaySe/ca  err)  is  still  plainly 
legible  at  2  Kings  xxi.  19 ;  and  which  is  supported  by  the  Chron- 
icle of  Eusebius,  who  gives  the  same  reading  "  secundum  LXX. 
interpretationem."  This  may  be  established  on  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  where  the  longer  period  is  required  in  order  to 
coincide  with  the  profane  history  of  that  time.  Accepting  the 
well  known  date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.c.  490  (though  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  Parker  denies  this),  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  may  be  proved 
from  Herodotus  to  have  taken  place  b.c.  716;  but  according  to 
the  chronology  which  only  allows  two  years  for  Amon's  reign, 
the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Hezekiah,  and  the  memo- 
rable destruction  of  his  host,  is  dated  b.c.  714,  i.e.,  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  empire  according  to  Herodotus,  whereas  if 
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allow  twelve  years  to  Amon^  this  would  raise  tlie  date  of 
SennacheriVs  expedition  to  B.C.  724,  which  we  inay  receive  as 
the  true  date.  And  if,  as  appears  from  1  Kings  xix.  36,  37,  the 
rebellion  of  SennacheriVs  sons,  Adrammelek  and  Sharezer,  and 
the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  occurred  soon  after  that  overthrow 
(Tobit  i.  21,  says  fifty-five  days,  and  Josephas^  quoting  Berosus, 
says,  after  the  destruction  of  his  army,  Sennacherib  fled  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  abode  "a  little  while ^'  before  his  sons 
were  guilty  of  parricide);  and  if  we  allow  eight  years  for  the 
length  of  Esarhaddon^s  reign  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
724—8  gives  b.c.  716,  as  the  year  when  the  first  Assyrian  empire 
was  overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  thus  the 
chronology  of  Scripture  and  Herodotus  are  made  to  agree. 
That  early  Christian  writers  felt  there  were  ten  more  years 
wanting  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  than  those  copies 
allowed  which  gave  only  two  years  for  Amon's  reign,  we  may 
gather  from  the  fact  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tbeophilus 
bishop  of  Antioch,  concur  in  making  Amaziah  reign  thirtj-nine 
instead  of  twenty-nine  years,  as  all  the  copies,  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  universally  declare. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  that  point  in  chronology  where  sacred 
and  profane  history  may  be  said  to  meet,  viz.,  at  the  termination 
of  the  regal  government  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kings  XXV.  8 — 10),  we  come  to  the  important  question  raised 
by  Parker,  concerning  the  commonly  received  chronology  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  Christian  era,  which 
may  be  stated  as  follows  according  to  Usher  and  Clinton.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  dated  b.c  587;  and  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  "in  the  night  that  Belshazzar  was  slain,*' 
B.C.  538.  Parker  dates  the  former  event  b.c  629,  and  the  latter 
B.C.  559.  He  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received 
chronology  forty-two  years,  and  twenty-one  respecting  those  two 
events."  Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  grounds 
for  these  dates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  author  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology , 
has  proposed  to  curtail  the  same  period  by  about  the  same 
number  of  years  that  Mr.  Parker  has  proposed  to  lengthen  it,  so 
that  while  the  one  would  raise  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon by  about  twenty  years,  the  other  would  depress  that  same 
amount  of  years  below  the  date  of  the  commonly  received  chrono- 
logy. Bosanquet  rests  his  conclusion  for  so  doing  upon  the  grounds 
that  "  Darius  the  Mede  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,"  described  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  as  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  on  the 
death  of  Belshazzar,  must  be  the  same  person  as  Darius  the 

'  Antiq,^  i,  1,  5.  "  See  Parker's  Extended  Table,  pp.  8,  9. 
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Persian  the  son  of  Hystaspes^  who  is  represented  by  Herodotus 
as  succeeding  to  the  united  thrones  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Babylon 
after  the  intervening  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and  the  usurp- 
ing Magi.  As  this  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed  in  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  we  need  not  enter  afresh  on  that 
disputed  point  of  history.  And  if  anything  further  be  needed 
in  confirmation  of  the  mistake,  which  we  think  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has  made  in  thus  lowering  the  chronology  of  that  period,  though 
apparently  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Demetrius  in  his 
Book  on  the  kings  of  Judah,  we  would  refer  him  to  Parker's 
Chronology  (see  pp.  341,  342),  where  the  point  in  dispute  is 
fairly  handled,  and  which  answer  we  deem  to  be  conclusive. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Parker  is  in  excess,  over  the 
common  chronology,  forty-two  years  for  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty-one  years  for  that  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  Moreover  he  makes  an  interval  of  seventy  years 
between  those  two  events,  for  which  the  common  chronology 
only  allows  fifty,  in  accordance  with  what  is  stated  in  Scripture. 
It  is  clear  from  2  Kings  xxv.  8 — 10,  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  took  place  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  no  less  clear  from  a  com- 
parison of  Jeremiah  xxv,  1,  with  Daniel  i.  1,  2,  that  the  first 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coincided  with  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  when  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  began.  Further  it  appears  from  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12, 
that  the  termination  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity  must  have 
synchronized  with  "the  punishment  of  the  king  of  Babylon." 
That  this  refers  to  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  dividing  of 
his  kingdom  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  no  one  has  ever  doubted. 
As  Scripture  is  silent  respecting  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Belshazzar,  the  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  common  chronology, 
respecting  the  number  of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  ftJl 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  must  be  decided  by 
the  three  canons,  though  the  difierences  between  them  at  this 
period  of  the  history  of  Babylon  will  speedily  appear.  In  Cory's 
Ancient  Fragments  they  are  given  as  follows,  and  we  add  Mr. 
Parker's  dates  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison. 

The  Canon  of    Ecclesiastical  Astronomical 


Ptolemy. 

Canon. 

Canon. 

Parker. 

years 

years 

years 

years  mths. 

1. 

Nebachadoezzar. . 

....  43 

43 

43 

43  0 

2. 

Evil  Merodach  . . 

..  ..  2 

5 

3 

2  0 

3. 

3 

5 

4  0 

4. 

....  0 

0 

0 

0  9 

5. 

....  17 

17 

34 

37  0 

6. 

In  all  66 

68 

85 

86  9 
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Of  these  canons  that  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  be  most  correct, 
as  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the  chronology  of  Scripture.  It 
gives,  indeed,  only  sixty-six  years  from  the  first  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  the  last  year  of  the  king  who  immediately  preceded 
Cyrus,  and  who  is  called  Nabonnedus,  in  place  of  the  seventy 
years  required  by  the  prophecy.  But  we  are  warranted  in  allot- 
ting forty-five  years  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  instead  of  forty- 
three,  for  this  appears  from  Scripture  to  have  been  its  full 
length,  as  the  king  of  Babylon  took  Jehoiachin  prisoner  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  (Nebuchadnezzar's)  reign  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12), 
and  Evil  Merodach  succeeded  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (2  Kings  xxv.  27),  and 
8  +  37=45.  This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned  two  or  more  years  conjointly  with  his  father, 
for  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  both  appear  to  date  his  reign  from  his 
first  march  upon  Judea,  and  Berosus  evidently  alludes  to  this 
when  he  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar  being  made  governor  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  of  being  in- 
trusted with  part  of  the  army  before  his  father's  death.*  If  we 
add  to  this  one  year  for  Laborosoar's  reign  according  to  Berosus, 
though  omitted  in  the  canons,  we  are  brought  to  the  seventieth 
year  from  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thus  Scripture  and 
the  canon  of  Ptolemy  may  be  said  to  agree.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  astronomical  canons,  as  preserved  by  Syncellus,  a  fatal 
mistake  is  detected  in  both.  Although  the  former  gives  sixty- 
eight  years  for  the  interval  between  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Cyrus,  it  terms  Neriglissor  Belshazzar,  and  allows  seven- 
teen years  to  Nabonnedus  after  "  the  punishment  of  the  king  of 
Babylon"  in  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  and  by  a  singular 
confusion  of  times  terms  him  as  well  "  Astyages,  Darius  Aha- 
suerus,  and  Artaxerxes."  The  latter  improves  upon  this  mistake, 
by  allotting  thirty-four  years  to  Nabonnedus,  "who  is  Astyages," 
and  the  predecessor  of  Cyrus,  thus  making  eighty-five  years  in 
all  from  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  time  of  the  great 
king  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  Mr.  Parker  has  elongated  this 
period  still  further,  giving  thirty-seven  years  to  Nabonnedus, 
though  upon  what  authority  we  are  unable  to  discover,  thus 
making  eighty-six  years  nine  months  in  all.  Had  the  compiler 
of  the  two  canons  alluded  to  above  lived  in  the  present  age  he 
would  have  avoided  the  mistake,  which  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Ptolemy,  who  preceded  him  several  centuries,  and,  being  a  hea- 
then, had  no  prophetic  system  to  uphold,  did  not  make,  for  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  has  discovered  from  a  cuneiform  inscription. 


•  See  Joseph,  contra  Appion,  1.  i.,  c.  19 ;  and  Easeb.,  Pr<tp,  Evang., 
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that  Nabonnedas  or  Minus  admitted  his  son  Bel-shar-ezar  (Bel- 
shazzar)  to  a  share  in  the  goyernment^  who  therefore  was  actu- 
ally reigning  in  Babylon  when  "  Darius  the  Mede "  took  the 
kingdom,  according  to  Daniel.  This  happy  discovery,  and  like 
many  other  things  truly  deserving  the  name  of  great  from  its 
simplicity,  enables  us  to  reconcile  Scripture  and  profane  history. 
It  explains  a  difficult  passage  in  Dan.  v.  29,  where  the  Prophet  is 
said  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  order  of  Belshazzar,  "  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom/^  Nabonnedus  and  his  son  the  co-regent 
being  respectively  first  and  second.  It  likewise  confirms  the 
truth  of  Berosus'  account^  who  states  that  when  Cyrus  was  march^ 
ing  upon  Babylon,  Nabonnedus  fled  to  Borsippus,  where  he  was 
subsequently  captured,  and  treated  well  by  his  conqueror,  thus 
escaping  the  doom  which  overtook  his  proud  son  on  the  night 
when  he  feasted  his  thousand  lords. 

There  is  a  harmony,  then,  between  the  account  given  in 
Scripture,  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  words  of  Berosus  re- 
specting the  seventy  years'  captivity,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
Josephus,  which  is  most  satisfactory,  and  which  plainly  over- 
throws the  chronology  of  Parker,  who  dates 'the  commencement 
of  the  seventy  years  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, contrary  to  Scripture,  and  their  termination  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  Nabonnedus,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  so 
doing.  Josephus*  expressly  says  that  Berosus  describes  how 
"  Nabopolassar  sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt  and 
against  our  land,  with  a  great  army,  upon  being  informed  that 
they  had  revolted  from  him ;  and  how,  by  that  means,  he  sub- 
dued them  all,  and  set  our  temple  that  was  at  Jerusalem  on 
fire,  and  removed  our  people  entirely  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  transferred  them  to  Babylon,  when  it  so  happened  that  our 
city  was  desolate  during  the  interval  of  seventy  years,  tmtil  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.''  By  which  it  appears  that  the 
seventy  years'  desolation  must  be  dated  from  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first  attempt  upon  Jerusalem  during  his  father's  lifetime.  The 
common  chronology  and  Mr.  Parker  so  far  agree  as  to  make  the 
fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire  synphronize  with  the  termination 
of  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  and  the  succession  of  Cyrus, 
allowing  some  undefined  but  very  brief  interval  for  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede  at  Babylon  after  the  night  that  Belshazzar  was 
slain.  The  great  and  important  difierence  between  them  is, 
that  whereas  according  to  the  former  these  events  should  be 
dated  b.c.  538,  where,  as  we  have  already  observed.  Scripture 
and  profane  history  may  be  said  to  meet,  Parker  wotdd  raise 


'  Contra  Appion,  1.  19. 
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them  more  than  twenty  years^  and  date  them  B.C.  559.  Here 
is  the  point  on  which  we  are  distinctly  at  issue.  Hitherto  the 
chronology  from  the  fall  of  Babylon  to  the  Christian  era  has 
been  considered  as  well  settled  as  the  period  commonly  known 
as  A.D.  Having  witnessed^  therefore,  so  vigorous  an  attempt  to 
subvert,  as  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Parkei^s  works  implies,  so 
ancient  and  apparently  so  well  established  a  system  of  chrono- 
l^'gy^  behoves  us  to  give  a  candid  and  analytical  examination 
to  the  hypothesis  which  he  so  boldly  proposes  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Parker  seeks  to  support  his  views  by  the  testimony  of 
Julius  Africanus  respecting  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  by  the  imperfect  list  of  Athenian  archons  handed 
down  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  above  all  by  the  Parian  marble, 
which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  "subversive  of  the  common 
chronology."  As  a  necessary  corollary  he  antedates  all  the  lead- 
ing events  which  happened  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  such  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  those  three  well- 
known  chronological  epochs,  the  first  Olympiad,  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  the  era  of  Nabonasar,  by  about  twenty  years,  calling 
to  his  aid  history,  astronomy,  and  prophecy,  in  support  of  this 
herculean  task.  We  accept  the  challenge  which  he  has  so  fairly 
thrown  down,  and  while  desirous  of  combating  with  none  other 
weapons  than  those  becoming  a  Journal  consecrated  to  Sacred 
Literature^  we  trust  before  we  have  done  to  be  enabled  to  prove 
that,  so  far  from  subverting  the  common  chronology  of  that 
period,  every  fresh  examination  must  add  to  its  stability  and 
testify  to  its  truth. 

1.  The  statement  of  Julius  Africanus,^  on  which  Mr.  Parker 
rests,  is  to  this  eflfect :  "  The  most  remarkable  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews,  when  th^  were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  lasted  seventy  years,  as  Jeremiah  foretold,  and 
Berosus,  the  Babylonian,  makes  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
And  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  Cyrus  became  king  of 
the  Persians  in  the  year  in  which  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad  (i.  e., 
B.C.  560 — 559)  was  celebrated,  as  you  may  find  from  the  books 
of  Diodorus,  and  from  the  histories  of  Thallus  and  Castor,  and 
also  Polybius  and  Phlegon,  and  also  others  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  Olympiads ;  for  they  all  agree  as  to  the  time.  Cyrus, 
then,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  first  year  of 
the  sixty-fifth  Olympiad,  through  Zorobabel  made  the  first  and 
partial  dismissal  of  the  people  when  the  seventy  years  had  been 
fulfilled^  as  is  related  in  Esdras  by  the  Hebrews.  Therefore  the 
histories  concur  both  as  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  end  of 


y  Apud  Euseb.  Pr<^.  Evang,,  p.  487. 
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the  captivity/*  Without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  "  hy  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus'  reign/'  Africanus  means  his  first  year  over 
Persia  alone^  or  Persia  and  Babylon  united^  which  union  took 
place  at  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede^  and  about  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  reign,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  observe,  as  Clinton 
does,*  that  "  the  date  of  Cyrus'  reign  in  Persia  is  established  by 
this  unanimous  consent,  although  Africanus,  who  preserves  these 
testimonies,  has  unskilfully  applied  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in 
Persia  transactions  which  belonged  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  at 
Babylon,  twenty-one  years  afterwards/'  But  we  have  further 
proof  that  Afiricanus  made  this  mistake,  which  we  can  produce 
on  the  authority  of  Africanus  himself.  In  his  list  of  Manetho's 
Egyptian  Dynasties,  as  given  in  the  text  of  Dindorf,  we  have 
the  length  of  each  king's  reign  from  Vaphris,  the  seventh 
king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  "  to  whom,"  as  Africanus  re- 
marks, ''the  remainder  of  the  Jews  fied  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrians,"  to  Darius,  the  last  king  of  the  thirty- 
first  dynasty,  who  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  As  all  are  agreed  in  placing  that  event  b.c.  331 — 
330,  we  have  only  to  add  the  years  between  the  time  of  Darius 
and  that  of  Vaphris,  and  we  find  that  the  nineteen  years  which 
Africanus  gives  as  the  length  of  the  latter' s  reign,  extended  fi'om 
B.C.  593 — 574.  And  as  it  was  during  his  reign,  according  to 
Africanus,  that  the  Jews  fled  into  Egypt  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  accords  with  the  common 
chronology  which  places  that  event  b.c.  588,  and  not  with  Mr. 
Parker,  who  dates  it  b.c.  629.  "Whether,  therefore,  the  fall  of 
the  Babylonian  Empire  is  to  be  dated  fifty  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  Scripture  shews,  or  seventy  years 
after,  as  Mr.  Parker  contends,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Africanus 
is  against  him,  when  the  chronology  of  the  former  comes  to  be 
siffced,  on  the  very  point  on  which  he  mainly  rests  for  support. 

2.  Another  argument  which  Mr.  Parker  brings  forward  is 
this.  That  as  there  are  certain  Athenian  archons  mentioned  in 
the  orations  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes,  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  Usts  of  Dionysius  Halicamassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  on 
whose  histories  the  common  chronology  of  that  period  is  said  to 
rest,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  proof  that  about  twenty  years  have 
been  omitted  by  all  the  historians  and  chronologers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  b.c  That  Demosthenes  does  mention  the 
names  of  archons,  which  are  not  found  in  the  lists  of  Diodorus, 
is  unquestionably  true,  as  Clinton,  animadverting  on  Corsini's 
reference  to  Cheerondas  and  the  archon  pseudeponyimis  question. 


«  F'iuti  Hellenicii  toI.  ii^  p.  2. 
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has  shewn.  That  eminent  chronologer  has  justly  pointed  out 
that  "the  name  of  an  archon pseudeponymus  (instead  of  the  true 
arehon  of  the  year),  frequently  appeared  in  the  title  of  a  decree 
or  other  formal  document,  yet  there  is  no  example  of  an  archon 
pseudeponymus  being  mentioned  instead  of  the  real  archon  by 
writei's,  when  in  the  course  of  historical  narrative  or  otherwise, 
it  was  their  purpose  to  designate  the  date  of  any  particular 
fact."*  Even  if  this  were  not  the  true  solution  of  the  question 
respecting  the  archon  pseudeponymus,  though  we  believe  it  to  be 
so,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  certain  archons  eponymi  may 
have  died  during  their  year's  tenure  of  office,  as  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  the  case  of  the  mayor  of  the  borough  where  this 
article  is  written,  and  the  names  of  their  successors  may  have 
been  used  by  one  author,  and  of  the  deceased  archon  by  an- 
other, when  describing  events  in  the  same  year.  Or  there  might 
have  been  a  resignation  of  office  to  account  for  this  change  of 
names.  To  apply  the  argument  to  aflFairs  of  our  own  country, 
what  writer,  centuries  hence,  would  be  warranted  in  saying  that 
a  year  had  been  omitted  in  the  history  of  England,  because  he 
found,  on  reverting  to  ancient  authorities,  that  some  spoke  of 
Lord  Derby  as  being  Prime  Minister  a.d.  1859,  whereas  others 
shewed  clearly  that  Lord  Palmerston  held  the  office  during  that 
year,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  the  battles  between  France  and 
Austria  in  the  plains  of  Italy  ?  Indeed,  so  little  faith  has  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  own  hypothesis  respecting  this  matter,  that  when 
he  comes  to  enumerate  the  diflFerent  archons  in  the  column  of 
his  extended  table  allotted  to  the  "  archons  of  Athens,  Dionysius 
H.  and  Diodorus  S.,"  incredible  to  relate,  he  simply  repeats  the 
names  of  seventeen  archons  ttvice  over.  Between  the  years  b.c. 
339 — 322,  common  chronology,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he 
actually  introduces  the  names  of  seventeen  archons,  as  if  they 
were  recorded  in  the  works  of  Dionysius  and  Diodorus,  for  which 
he  has  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and  then  leaves  four  years 
blank  in  order  to  make  up  his  twenty-one  missing  years ! !  We 
frankly  own  that  we  stand  aghast  at  such  a  mode  of  treating 
history.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  but  either  as  an 
oversight  or  as  done  intentionally.  If  the  former  it  is  lament- 
able, if  the  latter  it  is  unpardonable. 

3.  Having  thus  shewn  that  "  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes'' 
can  hardly  be  considered,  as  Mr.  Parker  terms  it,  "  irresistibly 
subversive  of  the  common  chronology,"  we  must  next  notice  his 
strongest  point,  the  Parian  chronicle,  which  he  terms  "  the  great 
bulwark  of  Africanus,"  or  rather,  as  we  have  seen  it  should  be 


"  Fasti  HeUemci,  vo\,  u.,  p.  363. 
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written^  of  Africanus'  mistake^  respecting  events  which  hap- 
pened nearly  eight  centuries  before  his  time^  in  support  of  his 
strange  idea  that,  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander^  upwards 
of  twenty  years  have  been  omitted  by  the  historians  and  chro- 
nologers  of  that  well-established  period." 

The  Parian  Chronicle,  called  by  Selden  the  Epoch  Marble 
of  the  Arundel  Collection,  was  purchased  in  the  East  with  many 
other  relics  of  antiquity  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  in  the  employ  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  brought  over  to  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1627,  and  placed  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand.  During  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Arundel  House  being  often  deserted  by 
its  owners,  some  of  the  marbles  were  defaced  or  broken,  and 
others  either  stolen  or  used  to  repair  the  house.  It  is  said  that 
the  upper  part  of  this  most  precious  chronological  marble  in 
particular,  was  worked  up  in  repairing  a  chimney  in  Arundel 
House !  The  &{^ment  now  remaining  begins  with  these  words, 
ea-Kcva/re  tcai  vofiuTfia  (1.  46,  epoch  31).  In  the  year  1667,  what 
remained  of  these  curious  relics  were  presented  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  they  are  now  preserved  in  a  room  adjoining  to 
the  public  schools,  called  the  Museum  Arundelianum.  The  first 
edition  of  the  inscriptions  was  published  by  Selden  in  1628,  the 
year  after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Subsequent  editions 
were  published  by  others  in  1676  and  1732 ;  but  the  best  is  that 
which  Dr.  Chandler  brought  out  in  1763,  in  which  he  has  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  supplied  the  lacunas 
which  exist  in  many  places  by  many  valuable  and  happy  conjee- 
tores.  In  its  original  state  the  Parian  Chronicle  exhibited  a 
chronological  detail  of  the  principal  events  of  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Cecrops 
king  of  Athens,  b.c.  1582,  and  ending  with  the  archonship  of 

'  yanax  at  Paros,  and  of  Diognetus  at  Athens,  b.c.  264.  As 

the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  was  lost,  the  part  which  now 
remains  ends  with  the  archonship  of  Diotimus,  b.c.  354.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  from  the  archonship  of  Callias, 
or  Calliades,  b.c  480,  the  year  of  the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis,  to  the  archonship  of  Nicocles,  b.c  303,  we  have  an 
unbroken  series  of  Athenian  archons  by  the  combined  assistance 
of  Diodorus  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  The  last- mentioned 
writer  enables  us  to  continue  the  list  to  b.c  292,  when  Philippus 
was  archon.  The  names  of  a  few  more  have  been  recovered,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  but  between  b.c.  293 
and  B.C.  264,  we  have  no  list  of  authors  to  refer  to  for  settling 
the  dispute  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  common  chronology. 
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According  to  the  latter,  the  archonship  of  DiognetuB,  the  last 
mentioned  in  the  existing  fragment  of  the  Parian  marble,  should 
be  placed  b.c.  264;  the  former  raises  it  to  b.c.  232,  a  difference 
between  the  two  on  this  starting  point  of  eighteen  years. 

Though  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  name  of  the  com- 
piler, or  the  date  from  which  the  calculations  of  the  marble  are 
made,  still  by  comparison  we  may  approximately  decide  this 
latter  point.  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  four  dissertations 
subjoined  to  the  true  LXX.  version  of  Daniel,  discovered  in  the 
Chigian  library  at  Rome,  a.d.  1772,  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  Chronicle  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  thus  ingeniously  sup« 
plies  the  lacunsB  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  which  was 
too  much  defaced  to  be  legible  when  brought  in  this  country. 

[/trj/j/rp-pu)^  6  ^avos-par]  ov  [^aXrjpev^,  €k  rmv  av]  fiirav  \t(idv 
inrapxovT](ov  [xpo^J^tov  aveypaylra^  etc.,  etc. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  help  us  in  deciding  its  date.  Hales 
in  his  new  Analysis  of  Chronology  (vol.  i.,  p.  288),  remarks  that 
it  is  obvious  the  chronicle  was  constituted  upon  two  distinct 
and  independent  principles  of  computation.  The  former,  ana^ 
lytic,  reckoning  upwards  from  b.c.  264,  the  fixed  date  or  radix 
at  the  bottom ;  the  latter,  synthetic,  reckoning  downwards  from 
the  reign  of  Cecrops,  through  the  succeeding  kings,  and  per- 
petual decennial  and  annual  archons.  It  is  observable  and  has 
been  remarked  by  Selden,  and  all  the  editors  of  the  chronicle, 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  twenty-five  years  between  the 
two  methods  of  computation;  and  that  this  difference  is  not 
accidental,  but  designed,  running  uniformly  through  all  the 
dates  of  the  heroic  period,  from  Cecrops  to  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  whereas,  in  the  second  or  historic  period  (according  to  the 
division  introduced,  on  Selden's  authority),  the  two  methods 
agree  to  the  end.''  Had  Mr.  Parker  noticed  this  he  would  pro- 
bably have  avoided  the  lengthened  argument  which  he  intro- 
duces in  his  "  chronology "  respecting  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  belongs  to  the  heroic  period,  and  the  date  of  which 
must  be  considered  as  conjectural  rather  than  fixed.  There  is 
another  peculiarity  in  the  Parian  marble,  which  Clinton  notices, 
"  that  the  compiler  places  the  annual  archons  who  preceded  the 
Peloponnesian  war  one  year  higher  respectively  than  the  Julian 
year  with  which  they  were  in  reality  conumerary.''  Mr.  Parker 
has  failed  to  detect  this  peculiarity  as  the  following  examples 
will  shew.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  fought  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.c.  371,  common  chronology)  is  placed  by  the  marble  in 
the  107th  year  of  its  era.  Now  282  b.c  (Parker's  date  of  the 
marble)  + 107=389  b.c    The  battle  of  Marathon  fought  before 
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the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  490)  is  placed  in  the  227th  year  of  the 
marble^  and  b.c.  282  +  227=509  b.c.  Mr.  Parker  places  both 
these  events  a  year  lower  in  his  extended  table  than  they  should 
be  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  the  marble,  but  he 
makes  the  same  interval  for  events  which  preceded  the  great 
war  as  for  those  which  succeeded  it,  without  recognizing  the 
peculiarity  which  Clinton  has  noticed. 

As  we  have  not  yet  decided  the  important  question  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  on  which  all  the 
chronology  of  the  marble  rests,  we  must  test  the  correctness  of 
the  common  chronology,  and  Mr.  Parker^s  respectively,  by  com- 
paring the  most  legible  dates  and  events  recorded  on  the  marble 
with  the  statements  of  other,  and  in  some  instances  superior, 
authorities,  viz.:  those  of  contemporary  historians.  Starting  then 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  323,  wherein  all 
parties  are  agreed,  the  divergencies  respecting  events  recorded 
on  the  marble  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Common  Mr. 
Chronology.  Parker. 


Epoch  B.C.  B.O. 

77.  The  death  of  Artaxenes,  Agathocles  being  archon  at  Athens.  357  374 

73.  The  battles  of  Lenctra,  Phrasiclides  archon   371  388 

65.  Cyras  marches  against  his  brother,  Callias  I.  archon   406  424 

63.  Dionysins  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Enctemon  archon   408  428 

58.  The  Meteoric  stone  in  ^g08-potamos»  Theagenidas  archon  ..  468  486 

52.  Battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  Calliades  archon   480  498 

49.  Battle  of  Marathon,  [Phoenippus]  II.  archon   490  508 


We  must  test  these  several  dates  by  the  light  of  history,  com- 
mencing with  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  working  downwards 
to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes*  death. 

Epoch  49.  What  remains  on  the  marble  reads  thus,  "  Since 
the  battle  at  Marathon  was  fought  by  the  Athenians  against  the 
Persians  ....  the  Athenians  defeated  . . . .  e  nep  ....  of  Darius 
who  commanded,  227  years  ....  the  second  being  archon  at 
Athens.'^  The  common  chronology  dates  this  battle  b.c  490, 
Parker  b.c  508.  How  are  we  to  decide  who  is  right  ?  Heredotus 
(vii.  1—4)  shews  that  it  was  fought  in  the  fifth  year  before  Darius 
Hystaspes^  death,  which  took  place  b.c  485 ;  and  according  to 
the  computation  of  both  the  astronomical  and  Ptolemy's  canon 
Era  of  Nabonasar  262-3=b.c.  485.  The  name  of  the  archon 
is  not  legible  on  the  marble,  but  we  learn  from  Plutarch*  that 
Phoenippus  was  archon  the  same  year  that  the  battle  was  gained 
at  Marathon.  By  the  registers  it  appears  that  Phanippus  was 
archon  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-second  Olympiad = b.c  490. 
The  name  of  the  archon  (Aristides)  in  the  year  following 
Marathon  is  legible  in  epoch  fifty  of  the  marble,  which  agrees 
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with  Plutarcli,  who  likewise  mentions  that  fact.  It  is  true  that 
the  marble  dates  Darius'  death  only  one  year  after  Marathon, 
whereas  Herodotus  allows  five  years,  but  as  the  latter  was  bom 
about  twenty  years  after  the  battle  was  fought^  whereas  the 
marble  was  not  engraved  until  two  centuries  later,  the  testimony 
of  the  historian  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  this  point. 

Epoch  52.  We  read  on  the  marble,  Since  Xerxes  joined 
together  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Hellespont,  and  dug  through 
Athos,  and  the  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopyla,  and  the  sea- 
fight  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  against  the  Persians,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  victorious,  217  years,  Calliades  being  archon 
at  Athens."  The  marble  allows  ten  years  between  Marathon, 
and  the  two  famous  battles  of  Thermopyke  and  Salamis^  which 
agrees  with  all  the  Greek  historians,  and  consequently  these  events 
are  dated  b.c.  480  common  chronology,  and  by  Parker  b.c.  508. 
The  archon  of  that  year  f Calliades  J  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus 
(viii.  51)  Dionysius  {Antiq.,  ix.)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  1).  But  Dio- 
dorus  affords  ^rther  proof  on  this  point.  He  dates  the  archon- 
ship  of  Calliades,  and  the  battles  of  ThermopyUe  and  Salamis,  "  in 
the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  celebrated  at  Elis,  in  which  Asyllus 
the  Syracusan  was  victor."''  The  seventy-fifth  Olympiad = b.c 
480.  And  we  can  produce  decisive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Dio- 
dorus on  this  point.  By  the  recovery  of  the  long-lost  part  of  the 
chronicon  of  Eusebius,  in  the  Armenian  language,  we  are  enabled 
to  test  any  event  happening  in  an  Olyippic  year,  by  referring  to 
his  correct  list  of  the  Olympiads,  which  extends  from  the  first, 
when  Coraebus  the  Elean  conquered  in  the  Stadium  (b.c.  776)  to 
the  249th,  in  which  Antoninus  the  son  of  Severus  was  emperor 
over  the  Romans  (a.d.  217).  In  the  register  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  Olympiad  (b.c  480)  Astyalus  the  Crotoniate  is  stated  to  be 
the  victor  in  the  Stadium,  which  agrees  with  Diordorus,  because 
Astyalus  or  Asylus,  though  a  Crotoniate,  professed  himself  to  be 
Syracusian,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (vi.  13). 

EjJoch  58.  We  read  on  the  marble,  "  Since  the  stone  fell  in 
^gos-potamus;  and  Simonides  the  poet  died,  having  lived  ninety 
years,  205  years :  Theagenidas  being  archon  at  Athens.'^  Dio- 
dorus (xi.  15)  states  that  "  Theagenidas  was  archon  of  Athens  in 
the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad  (b.c  468),  wherein  Parmenidas 
Possidoniates  was  victor."  Dionysius  {Antiq,  ix.)  and  Plutarch 
{Mor.,  p.  835,  A)  agree  as  to  the  archonship ;  and  Eusebius' 
chronicon  gives  "Parmenides  Posidoniate,  as  victor  in  the 
Stadium  in  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad.^'  Diogenes  {LaerL 
ii.  9)  Plutarch  {Lys.  c.  12)  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  10)  speak  of  the 
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stone  which  fell  at  JBgospotomos^  though  the  last  of  these  three 
refers  it  to  "  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad/' 
in  place  of  the  first.  The  archonship  of  Theagenidas  is  conse- 
quently fixed  B.C.  468;  Mr.  Parker  makes  it  b.c.  486, 

Epoch  63.  The  marble  reads,  "  Since  Dionysius  became  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  144  years :  Euctemon  being  archon  at  Athens." 
If  the  figures  in  this  epoch  be  correct,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  they  are  so,  144+  264  b.c.  (the  date  of  the  marble, 
common  chronology)  =  408  b.c,  the  date  of  the  archonship  of 
Euctemon,  which  Mr,  Parker  places  b.c.  428.  To  be  consistent 
with  his  own  theory  Parker  should  have  raised  it  one  year  higher 
B.C.  429,  for  his  date  of  the  marble  is  282  b.c,  and  his  reading 
of  that  epoch  is  147  years  in  place  of  144,  and  147  +  282= 
B.C.  429.  It  is  true  that  in  the  edition  of  Selden  it  reads 
HAAAAmi,  147 ;  and  in  Dr.  Chandler's  edition  HAAAAIIII, 
144.  It  will  be  seen  how  slight  the  difference  is  between  IT  and 
II,  and  considering  how  illegible  tl^  marble  must  have  been  in 
Selden's  time,  we  must  not  be  surpnsed  at  this  slight  error  which 
Chandler  has  properly  corrected.  Clinton  commenting  on  other 
discrepancies  between  those  two  editors  of  the  Parian  Chronicle^ 
writes  that  "  a  friend  having  at  my  request  examined  the  marble 
at  line  54,  assures  me  that  the  numbers  are  too  much  defaced  to 
be  deciphered.  We  may  reasonably  doubt,  then,*'  Clinton  adds, 
"  whether  even  in  Selden's  time  they  were  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  legible,  and  may  question  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  which 
he  exhibits.'''^  That  we  have  the  means  of  proving  by  the  marble 
itself  144  years  to  be  the  correct  reading,  the  following  evidence 
will  shew.  By  a  very  happy  circumstance  (one  of  the  only  two 
instances  which  occur  in  the  marble)  events  are  recorded  of  three 
consecutive  years.  Thus  at  Epoch  65,  the  archonship  of  Callias  I. 
is  placed  in  the  142nd  year  of  the  marble.  At  Epoch  64,  Anti- 
genes  is  named  archon  in  the  143rd  year,  and  at  Epoch  63  Euc- 
temon is  the  archon  in  the  144th  year  according  to  the  reading 
of  Chandler.  Selden  places  these  figures  respectively,  [1]41, 145, 
147.  Now  Chandler^s  reading  is  the  exact  order  in  which  Dio- 
dorus  places  these  three  archons  in  the  three  consecutive  years 
of  ninety-third  Olympiad,  i,  e.,  b.c  408,  7,  6.  Thus  we  have 
proof,  by  comparing  Diodorus  with  the  marble,  that  the  archon- 
ship of  Euctemon  should  be  placed  in  the  144th  year  of  its  era, 
and  not  in  the  147th,  as  Parker  has  placed  it ;  although,  indeed, 
be  seems  to  admit  the  fallacy  of  his  own  conclusions,  as  in  the 
list  of  archons,  in  his  extended  table,  he  is  constrained  to  place 
them  according  to  Chandler's  interpretation  of  the  marble  and 
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not  according  to  Selden's.  Having  thus  settled  the  correct 
reading  of  the  marble^  what  is  the  true  date  of  the  arcbonship  of 
Euctemon  and  the  reign  of  Dionysius?  The  former  event  is 
placed  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  19)  "  in  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  in 
which  Eubotas  of  Cyrene  got  the  victory,"  adding  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  "  In  this  Olympiad,  the  Synouris  (a  new  race  by  a 
brace  of  mules  in  a  chariot  so  called)  was  added  to  the  Olympiad 
games."  In  the  chronicon  of  Eusebius  it  is  written,  Olymp. 
93,  Eurotas  Cyrenean,  victor  in  the  Stadium;  the  Synouris  was 
added,  and  Evagoras  the  Elean  conquered."  In  Pausanias' 
Description  qf  Greece  (ch,  ix.)  the  addition  of  the  Synouris,  in 
which  Evagoras  was  victor,"  is  placed  in  the  ninety-third  Olym- 
piad. And  if  any  additional  testimony  were  required,  we  read  in 
Xenophon,*  "  When  the  ninety-third  Olympiad  was  solemnized, 
Evagoras  the  Elean  was  conqueror  in  the  chariot-race,  Eubotas 
the  Cyrenian  in  the  foot-race,  Euctemon  archon  at  Athens,"  etc. 
Thus  the  ninety-third  Olyigpiad  is  fixed  to  B.C.  408,  common 
chronology,  during  the  archonship  of  Euctemon,  but  Mr.  Parker 
places  it  b.c.  428.  With  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  the  marble  places  it  during  the 
archonship  of  Euctemon,  while  Diodorus  and  Xenophon  place  it 
two  or  three  years  later,  although  both  agree  in  reckoning  it 
during  the  ninety-third  Olympiad.  And  if  Mr.  Parker  is  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  chronology  of  the  marble  to  that  of  Dio- 
dorus, because  its  compiler  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  a  fortiori  must  he  accept  Xenophon's 
testimony  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  marble,  for  Xenophon  was 
in  his  prime,  about  forty  years  old,  at  the  ninety-third  Olympiad 
B.C.  408,  when  Dionysius  became  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

At  Epoch  65,  the  marble  reads,  Since  So  .  .  odes,  having 
lived  ...  1  years,  died,  and  Cyrus  we  .  .  .  14j2  years,  CalUas  the 
First  being  .  .  chon  at  Athens."  By  supplying  the  lacqnss,  as 
Dr.  Chandler  has  done,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  death 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  commencement  of  Cyrus'  designs  upon 
his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  took  place  in  the  142nd  year  of 
the  marble,  and  during  the  archonship  of  Callias.  We  have 
already  offered  proof  for  dating  the  archonship  of  Callias  b.c.  j 
406,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Parker's  date,  B.c.  424.  And  this  is  | 
further  confirmed  by  the  allusion  to  Cyrus'  treason  at  that  time, 
which  Chandler  naturally  conjectures  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  obliterated  portion  of  the  marble.  According  to  Clinton, 
"  Cyrus'  journey  into  Upper  Asia  was  undertaken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  B.Ci  .405.    On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  the  king  was  still 
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living,  but  died  soon  after/^  Assuming,  then,  that  the  journey 
of  Cyrus,  the  death  of  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Cyrus'  elder  brother,  are  to  be 
placed  according  to  the  common  chronology,  B.C.  405,  this  ac- 
cords with  the  archonship  of  Callias,  which  is  reckoned  from  the 
summer  of  b.c,  406  to  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Parker's  date  of  b.c.  424.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  that  Xenophon,  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his  sub- 
sequent expedition  against  his  brother,  and  the  historian  of  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Diodorus,  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  astronomical  canon,  all  agree  in  fixing  the 
accession  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to  b.c  405. 

At  Epoch  73,  the  marble  reads,  "  .  .  .  .  was  fought  between 
the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  Thebans  con- 
quered ;  107  years :  Phrasiclides  being  archon  at  Athens.'^  This 
clearly  points  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  fought  according  to  the 
common  chronology,  b.c  371,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Parker, 
B.c.  888.  Diodorus  (xv.  6)  places  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
archonship  of  Phrasiclides  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred 
and  second  Olympiad,  b.c  871,  "when  Damon  the  Thurian  was 
victor,^'  and  as  this  perfectly  coincides  with  the  Olympic  register, 
as  given  in  Eusebius'  chronicon,  it  confirms  the  common  chro- 
nology, and  not  that  of  Mr.  Parker.  We  now  come  to  the  last 
instance  wherein  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  marble. 
At  Epoch  77,  we  read,  "  Since  Timotheus,  having  lived  ninety 
years,  died  .  .  .  reigns  .  .  .  cedonians ;  and  Artaxerxes  died ;  and 
Ochus  his  son  r  .  .  .  .  gained  the  victory ;  ninety-three  years, 
Agathocles  being  archon  at  Athens.^'  Without  stopping  to  no- 
tice the  question,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  contended  for  at  great 
and  unnecessary  length,  as  to  the  name  of  the  king  who  was 
reigning  in  Macedon,  and  which  the  defacement  of  the  marble 
prevents  us  from  deciding,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Ochus,  as  having  occurred  during  the  archonship  of  Agathocles, 
and  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  the  marble  era,  which  in  the  com- 
mon chronology  would  be  b.c  357,  and  according  to  Parker,  b.c 
374.  Diodorus  does  not  give  the  exact  year  of  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes,  but  during  the  archonship  of  Molon,  b.c  362,  com- 
mon chronology,  he  states,  "  not  long  after,  the  king  of  Persia 
died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years;  Ochus  succeeded  him, 
and  governed  twenty-three  years'^  (xv.  11).  Thus  their  tmited 
reigns  equal  sixty-six  years.  Ptolemy^s  canon  and  the  astrono- 
mical canon  give  one  year  more,  but  though  there  is  a  degree  of 
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uncertainty  concerning  the  number  of  years  that  Artaxerxes  and 
Ochus  respectively  reigned,  for  the  historian  gives  the  former 
three  more  years  than  the  canons  allow,  as  it  would  fell  between 
the  years  b.c.  360  and  B.C.  357,  we  see  in  this  a  sufficient  agree- 
ment with  the  marble,  which  places  the  death  of  the  father  and 
the  accession  of  the  son  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  its  era ;  in 
other  words,  264+93=357,  b.c,  the  year  in  which  Diodorus 
places  the.  archonship  of  Agathocks,  Mr.  Parker  dates  all  these 
events  b.c.  374,  grounding  his  reasons  for  so  doing  upon  the 
fact  that,  as  Plutarch  states,  Artaxerxes  reigned  sixty-two  years 
(Clinton  justly  remarks  on  this  point,  "it  is  not  probable  that 
these  are  the  genuine  numbers  of  Plutarch'^),  therefore  all  the 
events  in  history  which  preceded  that  reign,  must  be  thrown 
back  about  twenty  years.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  for  so 
startling  a  theory,  and  indeed,  here  Mr.  Parker  contradicts  him- 
self, for  instead  of  terminating  the  sixty-two  years'  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  as  he  should  have  done  for  consistency's  sake,  b.c. 
374,  the  year  which  he  allots  to  the  archonship  of  Agathocles, 
during  which  Artaxerxes  died,  according  to  the  marble,  he  has 
in  his  extended  table  placed  the  archonship  of  Agathocles  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  while  he  has  dated  the  death  of 
that  king  and  the  accession  of  Ochus  ten  years  lower  down,  viz., 
B.C.  364. 

We  have  now  tested  Mr.  Parker's  chronology  in  seven  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  the  marble,  and  we  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  every  one  of  them  it  has  been  found  wanting,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  misnomer  on  his  part  to  publish  a  work  entitled 
The  Parian  Chronology  subversive  of  the  Common  Chronology^ 
when  in  reality  it  confirms  the  common  chronology  in  no  slight 
degree. 

We  must  further  notice  the  three  great  eras  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c,  which  are  all  confirmatory  of  the  common  chrono- 
logy, and  independent  of  events  referred  to  in  the  marble.  Thus 
the  well-known  epochs,  the  first  Olympiad,  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  the  Era  of  Nabonassar,  respectively  dated  b.c  776,  753,  and 
747,  are  placed  by  Mr.  Parker  b.c  796,  771,  and  767.  On  these 
three  points  we  have  distinct,  separate,  and  conclusive  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  common  chronology,  and  against  Mr.  Parker's 
hypothesis. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  chronicon  of  Euse- 
bius,  containing  the  Olympic  register  from  the  first  Olympiad, 
B.C.  776,  to  the  two  hundred  and  forty-ninth,  a.d.  217,  and  we 
have  a  singular  confirmation  of  its  correctness  by  verifying  it 
with  what  Pausanias  says  respecting  the  Olympiads  in  his  de- 
scription of  Greece,    Pausanias,  writing  in  the  second  century 
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of  the  Christian  era,  remarks  that  the  memorials  of  the  Olym- 
piads go  ou  without  interruption,  since  the  first  prize  given  for 
the  stadium  was  won  by  Coroebus  the  Elean ;  that  he  found  the 
list  perfect,  when  he  inspected  the  public  register  at  Elis,  except 
in  the  211th  Olympiad,  a.d.  65,  "which,"  he  observes,  "is  the 
only  Olympiad  omitted  in  the  register  of  the  Eleans."^  In  the 
chronicon  of  Eusebius,  at  the  211th  Olympiad,  occurs  this  note, 
"  This  Olympiad  was  not  celebrated,  Nero  having  postponed  it 
till  he  could  be  present.  But  it  was  celebrated  two  years  after .'^ 
So  Censorinus,  in  his  valuable  work.  Be  die  Natali  (cap.  21), 
marks  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  it  a.d.  238,  in  the  consulate 
of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus,  by  its  reference  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  eras,  and  among  the  rest  states  that  it  was  the 
"  1014th  year  from  the  first  Olympiad,  reckoned  from  the  sum- 
mer days  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated."  Now 
1014 — A.D.  238=B.c.  776.  Can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  of 
that  being  the  true  date,  and  not  b.c.  796,  for  what  Mr.  Parker 
calls  "  the  first  Olympiad  of  Diodorus,"  or  that  there  are  any 
grounds  for  distinguishing  between  that  Olympiad  and  the  first 
recorded  one  in  which  Coroebus  was  Victor,  as  in  his  extended 
table  he  appears  disposed  to  do? 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  building  of  Rome : 
while  a  certain  difiference  exists  amongst  the  ancients, — Varro, 
Plutarch,  Eutropius,  and  Valleius  Paterculus  make  it  b.c.  753, 
Dionysius,  Cato,  and  Livy,  b.c  751,  Diodorus  Siculus  b.c.  750, 
and  Fabius  Victor,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  historians,  b.c. 
748, — we  do  not  recollect  ever  having  met  with  so  unaccount- 
able a  date  as  that  which  Mr.  Parker  has  adopted,  viz.,  b.c 
771.  Censorinus,  in  his  work  we  have  referred  to  above,  follows 
the  computation  of  Varro,  which,  as  it  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  among  the  Bomans,  judging  from  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Cicero,  must  be  accepted  as  authoritative  by  us. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  A  Chronological  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  the  Church  (part  i.,  ch.  2),  comes  to 
this  conclusion,  "According  to  these  computations  (of  Varro), 
the  ninety-first  year  of  Rome  began  the  twenty-first  of  April 
preceding  the  1014th  year  of  Iphitus,  which  began  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  The  diflerence  between  1014  and  991  is  twenty- 
three.  Five  complete  Olympiads,  or  twenty  years  ended  at  the 
summer  solstice.  Consequently,  twenty-three  years  would  end 
at  the  summer  solstice;  and  the  foundation  of  Rome  must  be 
dated  from  the  twenty-first  of  the  preceding  April,  i.  e.,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  or  AprU  21,  a.j.p.  3961,^^ 
which  is  B.C.  776. 
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So  as  regards  the  Era  of  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747  common 
chronol(^^  but  according  to  Parker  b.c.  767.  The  only  aatho- 
rities  we  can  appeal  to  on  this  point  are  the  three  canons^  Fto- 
lem/s^  the  ecclesiastical^  and  the  astronomical^  as  given  in  Cory's 
Ancient  Fragments^  and  they  all  with  uniform  consent  place  the 
first  year  of  Nabonasar  b.c.  747.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Parker's 
extended  table  we  found  to  our  surprise  that  while  he  dates  the 
first  year  of  Nabonasar  b.c.  767^  he  has  in  the  same  column 
placed  747  opposite  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  How 
could  we  explain  this?  Why,  after  some  search  we  found  he 
had  adopted  a  similar  plan,  which  we  have  already  been  com- 
pelled to  condemn,  with  respect  to  his  list  of  archons  from  Dio- 
dorus,  he  has,  without  a  note  of  warning,  simply  repeated 
twenty  years  twice  over.  From  425  N.  E.  to  445  N.  B.  he  has 
introduced  the  very  same  figures  as  a  fictitious  representation  of 
the  years  which  he  requires  in  support  of  his  fanciful  and  unten- 
able system. 

But  if  history  is  against  Mr.  Parker's  astounding  theory 
about  the  lost  twenty  years  between  the  time  of  the  Pelc^nne- 
sian  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  no  less  so  will 
astronomy  prove  to  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  analyzed  with  the 
rigour  which  the  subject  demands.  Struyk,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Universal  Geography ^  has  collected  the  accounts  which  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  Polybius, 
Cicero,  Livy,  Dion  Cassius,  and  many  others,  have  given  of 
eclipses  happening  either  in  their  own  time,  or  recorded  in  the 
authentic  documents  from  which  their  respective  works  were 
compiled ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  in  every  single  in- 
stance they  verify  the  truth  of  the  common  chronology,  by  their 
invariable  agreement  with  what  the  science  of  astronomy  has 
enabled  us  to  discover.  As  science  teaches  us  that  in  every  year 
the  number  of  eclipses  cannot  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
seven,  while  the  average  number  is  four,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  an  eclipse  for  any  year  that  may  be  wanted  by  referring  to 
the  great  work  of  the  Benedictines,  UArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 
But  the  real  proof  required  is  to  shew  that  the  eclipse  which 
science  has  detected  must  have  coincided  unth  the  period  of  year 
that  it  was  witnessed  by  the  recording  writer.  Thus  without 
stopping  to  notice  the  eclipses  recorded  by  Herodotus,  as  the  long 
discussion  respecting  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  happened  be- 
tween one  or  two  centuries  before  he  was  bom,  proves  the  in- 
utility of  referring  to  his  history  on  a  question  of  this  nature,  we 
refer  to  the  two  first  names  in  our  list  above,  as  those  who  have  re- 
corded eclipses  which  they  themselves  must  have  seen,  and  if  their 
testimony  accords  perfectly  with  the  common  chronology,  and  not 
with  that  of  Mr.  Parker,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  for  accepting 
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the  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  Be  it  remembered  that 
Thueydides  and  Xenophon  flourished  in  and  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and,  therefore,  during  the  very  period  that  Mr. 
Parker  considers  this  singular  omission  of  twenty  years  to  have 
taken  place.  Now  we  have  five  eclipses  recorded  by  those  dis- 
tinguished historians,  two  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  common  chronology. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.c*  431,  Thuey- 
dides (ii.  28)  writes,  "  In  the  summer,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  according  to  the  moon  (at  which  time  it  seems  only 
possible),  in  the  afternoon,  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.^' 
According  to  the  astronomical  tables,  a  solar  eclipse  was  visible 
at  Athens,  at  4  p.m.,  August  3rd,  b.c.  431. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  404,  com- 
monly known  as  the  year  of  anarchy,  Xenophon*  mentions  a 
solar  eclipse  "in  the  year  in  which  Crocinas  the  Thessalian 
was  Victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  Py thodorus  was  archon  at 
Athens,  whom  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  appointed  during 
the  oligarchy,  never  name  in  their  list  of  archons,  but  style  that 
year  the  anarchy."  We  learn  from  the  astronomical  tables,  that 
a  solar  eclipse  was  visible  at  Athens  about  9  a.m.,  September  2, 
B.C.  404;  from  Diodorus  (xiv.  1),  that  "in  the  ninety-fourth 
Olympiad,  b.c.  404,  Cocynas  of  Larissa  (a  town  of  Thessaly) 
was  victor,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
government,  Athens  was  involved  in  anarchy ;"  he  omits  there- 
fore the  name  of  the  archon  for  that  year,  the  only  instance 
in  his  history  of  such  an  omission ;  and  from  Eusebius'  Chro- 
nioon  that  "  in  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  Crocinas,  Larissaean, 
was  victor  in  the  Staduim.'^  With  such  a  combination  of  testi- 
monies, both  historical  and  astronomical,  can  any  one  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
lasted  according  to  Thueydides  27  years  (1.  v.),  extended  from  b.c- 
431  to  B.C.  404,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  As  Mr. 
Parker  dates  the  war  b.c.  451 — 424,  how  does  he  meet  the 
astronomical  proof  which  tells  so  strongly  against  him  ?  , 

First,  as  regards  the  eclipse  of  Thueydides,  which  occurred 
in  the  summer  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Mr.  Parker  offers  a  choice  of  three  eclipses  in  order  to  fit  his 
^  chronological  system.  Either  a  solar  eclipse  of  March  30,  b.c, 
*  at  9  in  the  evening ;  or  one  on  September  22,  of  the  same  year, 
at  half-past  11  in  the  evening;  or  a  third,  an  annular  eclipse,  on 
the  20th  of  March  in  the  year  following,  i.e.,  b.c.  451,  at  quarter 
past  5  in  the  morning.  •  Now  as  regards  the  first  and  second  of 
these  eclipses,  as  they  both  occurred  in  the  nighty  they  could  not 
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have  been  seen  at  Athens,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  then 
known  world.  Of  the  third,  as  it  took  place  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
451,  and  between  5  and  6  in  the  morning,  certes  it  does  not  accord 
with  Thacydides'  statement,  which  reads  "  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
suramer^s  day/^  Mr.  Parker  indeed  supposes,  what  is  indeed 
true,  that  as  Thucydides  divided  his  annals  into  summers  and 
winters,  any  March  or  September  eclipse  would  suit  his  record 
of  "  a  summer  eclipse.^*  But  a  very  slight  reference  to  Thucy- 
dides will  prove  that  such  an  interpretation  of  his  language  will 
not  stand  good  here.  He  mentions  (ii.  2)  that  the  war  began 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  archonship  of  Pytha- 
dorus,  which  terminated  at  the  summer  solstice  of  b.c.  431 
common  chronology,,  or  b.c.  451,  according  to  Parker,  and  he 
records  the  eclipse  (ii.  28)  in  dispute,  as  having  happened  "in  an 
afternoon  of  the  same  summcr,^^  therefore  he  must  mean  some 
eclipse  between  the  months  of  May  and  September  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Mr.  Parker  meets  the  httle 
additional  diflSculty  concerning  it  being  an  "  afternoon  eclipse 
in  so  candid  a  manner,  that  we  should  be  doing  him  an  injustice 
if  we  did  not  give  the  explanation  in  his  own  words :  "  We  have 
learnt  from  Censorinus,'^  he  tells  us,  "that  the  Athenians 
reckoned  their  civil  day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  the  middle  of 
this  day  would  be  sunrise ;  and  if  we  might  interpret  the  fiera 
fieaTjfi^piav  of  Thucydides  as  meaning  this,  the  calculated  honr 
would  agree  with  Thucydides."  But  he  adds  with  commendable 
candour,  and  charming  simplicity,  "it  seems  more  probable  that 
Thucydides,  by  fieriL  fiearf/jL^plav,  meant  after  the  middle  of  the 
natural  day.'*  With  which  wise  conclusion  every  Greek  lexico- 
grapher will  cordially  agree.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  in 
Confirmation  of  the  common  chronology,  that  Thucydides  ob- 
serves in  this  eclipse  "  the  sun  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent,^' which  exactly  agrees  with  the  afternoon  eclipse  of 
August  3,  B.C.  431,  when  according  to  the  astronomical  tables 
eleven  digits  were  then  eclipsed. 

A&this  eclipse  of  Thucydides  is  so  conclusive  in  determining 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in 
favour  of  the  common  chronology,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  at 
length  the  eclipse  recorded  by  Xenophon  in  order  to  decide  the 
date  of  its  termination.  Mr.  Parker  has  indeed  referred  to^ 
Xenophon,  and  quoted  him  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
done,  but  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  the  eclipse,  together 
with  all  the  other  events  mentioned  by  the  historian,  took  place 
in  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  which  was  b.c  404,  the  date  of  the 
end  of  the  war  according  to  common  chronology,  and  not  b.c. 
424  according  to  Mr.  Parker. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  (pp.  787-8)  attempts  to 
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destroy  the  value  of  all  ancient  eclipses  ais  a  cbronological  test^ 
in  consequence  of  the  diflference  which  has  arisen  between  those 
two  distinguished  astronomers,  Professors  Airy  and  Adams,  re- 
specting the  exact  allowance  of  the  moon^s  secular  acceleration 
to  be  made  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses  in  the  time  of  and  prior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  consolatory  to 
the  adherents  of  the  common  chronology  to  know  that  we  are 
warranted  in  affirming,  in  Mr.  Adam's  own  words,  that  so  far 
from  this  being  in  reality  the  case,  all  that  his  valuable  discove- 
ries in  that  branch  of  astronomical  science  shew  is  this,  that 
"  eclipses  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  take 
place  one  hour  and  a  quarter  later  than  the  present  tables  give.'^ 
He  likewise  justly  concludes  "  that  the  dates  received  for  the 
Thucydidean  eclipses  cannot  be  disturbed." 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  subject  of  prophecy,  on  which 
Mr.  Parker  appears  to  lean  in  support  of  his  favourite  hypo- 
thesis, and  as  being  subversive  of  the  common  chronology.  We 
need  not  stop  to  comment  on  some  of  his  prophetic  speculations, 
such  as  Daniel's  vision  (chap,  viii.)  respecting  the  cessation  of 
2,300  sacrifices  during  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  which  Mr.  Parker  by  some  most  extraordinary  sys- 
tem of  hermeneutics,  difficult  to  understand  and  impossible  to 
defend,  contends  that  it  means  200  years,  and  terminated  at  the 
crucifixion  (see  p.  755),  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  chrono- 
logical differences.  But  another  famous  prophecy, .  which  ought 
to,  and  in  reality  does,  afford  us  some  help  in  determining 
chronology,  must  be  examined  with  some  care.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Scripture  chronology  may  be  said  to  terminate 
with  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
termination  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  which  we  believe  we 
have  shewed  is  correctly  dated  according  to  the  common  chro- 
nology, B»c.  538.  The  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel  commonly 
known  as  that  of  ihe  seventy  weeks,  helps  us  further  onward  in 
our  chronological  search.  In  the  year  that  Darius  the  Mede 
succeeded  Belshazzar  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  Daniel  was 
favoured  by  a  visit  from  an  angel,  who  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate to  him  God's  intentions  towards  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — ^That 
in  the  course  of  seventy  weeks  or  hebdomads,  as  they  might  be 
more  appropriately  termed,  everything  relating  to  the  Jewish 
people  should  be  accomplished;  that  a  further  explanation  of 
these  seventy  hebdomads  is  given  by  their  division  into  three 
portions,  consisting  of  seven  hebdomads,  sixty-two  and  one;  that 
^t  the.termination  of  the  sixty-two  hebdomads  the  Messiah  should 
be  put  to  death,  counting  from  the  time  when  the  decree  was 
given  to  build  up  the  walls  and  city  of  Jerusalem.    Now  we  are 
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aware  that  a  great  variety  of  interpretations  have  been  given  of 
this  famous  prophecy^  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  works  which 
heads  onr  present  article/'  and  we  desire  therefore  carefully  to 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  anything  save  that  which  has  a 
chronological  bearings  which  we  believe  the  prophecy  has,  by 
referring  to  the  exact  year  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced, and  also  to  the  time  when  the  sixty-second  hebdomad 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  promised  Messiah.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  cmw  (plural)  translated  "  weeks/' 
and  b^  the  LXX.  "  hebdomads/^  must  be  the  same  in  all  the 
four  times  in  which  it  occurs,  and  has  been  so  accepted  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  ancient  and  modem  commentators. 
The  word  etymologically  signifies  the  numeral  seven,  but  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  a  seven  of  years,  and  not  of  days,  or  of  weeks, 
or  of  months,  may  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that  nothing  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  in  this  sense  will  enable  us  to  see  how 
the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  The  natural  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  is  as  follows : — Prom  the  time  of  the  decree  for 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  to  some  object  which  is  not  specified  in 
the  Scripture,  but  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  refers  to  the 
completion  of  the  city,  is  seven  hebdomads  or  forty-nine  years. 
From  that  time  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  is  sixty-two 
more  hebdomads  or  434  years,  making  in  all  483  years  from  the 
decree  to  that  fixed  point  in  chronology,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
As  the  remaining  single  hebdomad  or  seven  years  affords  no 
help  in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  many  opinions  put  forth  in  reference  to  its  fulfilment. 
Now  if  we  can  only  discover  the  time  of  two  important  historical 
events,  the  decree  for  building  Jerusalem  at  one  end  of  our 
chain,  and  the  crucifixion  at  the  other,  with  an  interval  of  483 
years  between  them,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  our 
interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  prophecy  is  correct,  and  like- 
wise that  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  common  chronology  in  pre- 
ference to  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Parker. 

Such  evidence  we  believe  we  can  produce.  Discarding  at 
once  the  common  opinion  of  dating  the  crucifixion  a.d.  33, 
both  upon  astronomical  and  historical  grounds,  for  the  true 
passover  day,  i.  c,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  or  of  the 
month  called  Nisan,  which  fell  that  year  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 
as  the  astronomical  tables  prove ;  and  the  opposition  of  Sganus 
(who  was  put  to  death  according  to  Tacitus,  October  18,  a.d.  31) 
to  Tiberius'  proposition  to  the  Roman  Senate  to  admit  Christ 
with  the  other  heathen  gods  whom  they  worshipped,''  alike  com- 


J  See  The  First  and  Second  Advent,  pp.  11,  12,  by  the  Re^.  B.  W.  Savile. 
*  See  Tertullian,  Apol.,  5,  and  Orosius,  Hist,,  vii.  1. 
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bine  to  shew  that  the'  crucifixion  could  not  have  taken  place  so 
late  as  a.b.  83^  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  the  conclusion  to 
which  Clinton^  Lardner^  Adam  Clarke^  and  Browne  in  his  Or  do 
Saclortm  among  the  modems,  and  Tertullian,  Lactantins^  Afri- 
canus^  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Sulpitius,  and  Idatius  among 
the  ancients  have  come,  that  the  crucifixion  really  took  place 
during  the  consulship  of  the  Gemini,  t.  e,,  a.d.  29.  This  ques- 
tion, which  is  very  fully  discussed  in  Savile's  First  and  Second 
Advent,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Tertullian  writing,  probably 
in  Borne,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  when  the  Acta 
Pilati  were  still  extant,  as  in  his  Apology,  c.  xxi.,  he  speaks  of 
"the  things  relating  to  Christ,  of  which  Pilate,  in  his  conscience 
already  a  Christian,  sent  to  Tiberius,'^  and  also  of  the  super- 
natursd  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  which  remarkable  event,^^ 
he  says,  "  you  have  recorded  in  the  archives,"  expressly  states 
the  year,  the  month,  and  the  consulship  when  the  crucifixion 
took  place,  as  well  as  alludes  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to 
which  we  are  referring.  His  words  are, — "In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Christ  sufiered,  whose  sufierings  were 
completed  within  the  time  of  the  seventy  hebdomads  under  Tibe- 
rius Caesar,  Bubellius  Oeminus,  and  Bufius  Geminus  being  con- 
suls, in  the  month  of  March  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  The  ' 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  extended  from  August  19,  a.d.  28,  to 
August  18,  A.D.  29.  The  consulship  of  the  Gemini  from  January 
1  to  December  31,  a.d.  29 ;  and  the  Passover  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  astronomical  tables,  fell  on  March  17,  which  agrees 
well  with  the  language  of  St.  John  (xviii.  18),  that  when  our 
Lord  was  led  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  the  servants 
had  " made  a  fire  of  coals,  for  it  was  cold"  an  incidental  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  very  early  passover,  which  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion.  And  the  Quartodecimans 
of  Cappadocia  appear  to  have  kept  their  pasch  or  anniversary  of 
the  crucifixion  in  the  month  of  March,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Acta  Pilati  dated  that  event  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  calends  of 
April,  i.  e.,  the  17th  of  March.**  With  such  testimony  we  can 
have  very  little  doubt  of  the  crucifixion  having  occurred  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  29. 

Admitting  then  that  the  crucifixion  must  be  dated  from  the 
passover  of  a.d.  29,  and  calculating  the  prophecy  backwards, 
483  years  as  a  starting  point,  we  are  brought  to  the  passover  of 
B.C.  455.  Are  there  any  grounds  for  thinking  that  a  decree 
was  issued  for  rebuilding  Jerusalem  in  that  very  year?  If  we 
examine  Scripture  closely,  we  find  there  are  four  difierent 


'  Tertul.,  Adv,  Jud,,  viii. 


"*  See  Epiphanius,  Har,  50,  n.  11. 
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decrees  given  by  several  kings  of  Persia  relating  to  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezra  records  the  first  three  as 
having  been  given  respectively  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  the 
second  of  Darius,  and  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes;  but  none  of 
these,  however,  refer  to  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  but  only  to 
the  temple  and  the  worship  therein.  Whereas  the  last  of  the 
four  issued  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  to  Nehemiah 
distinctly  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  its  broken- 
down  walls,  which  are  so  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Moreover,  the  decree  appears 
to  have  been  issued  "  in  the  month  of  Nisan/^  which  we  know 
was  the  time  of  the  passover.  Our  Bible  chronology,  which 
speaking  generally  is  that  of  archbishop  Usher  afiixed  to  our 
English  Bibles  by  bishop  Lloyd,  about  150  years  ago,  gives  b.c. 
446  as  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Ptolemy's  canon.  But  in  this  instance  bishop  Lloyd 
appears  to  have  substituted  a  date  adapted  to  his  own  theory  of 
the  prophecy.  For  Usher"  had  clearly  shewn  that  the  beginning 
of  Artaxerxes'  reign  should  be  reckoned  nine  years  earlier  than 
the  date  commonly  given.  And  this  he  did  upon  the  authority 
of  an  almost  contemporary  historian,  Thucydides,  who  declares 
that  Themistocles'  flight  into  Persia  took  place  after  Artaxerxes 
bad  come  to  the  throne,  instead  of  during  the  reign  of  his 
father  Xerxes,  as  later  writers  usually  represent  it  to  have  been. 
The  date  of  Themistocles'  flight  may  be  deduced  from  Thucy- 
dides  (lib.  i.,  98,  137)  to  have  been  b.c  474-3 ;  and  Eusebius 
in  his  chronicon  places  it  in  Olympiad  76.4=:b.c.  473.  As  this 
would  allow  only  twelve  years  for  the  reign  of  Xerxes  in  place 
of  twenty-one,  allotted  to  him  by  the  canons,  we  may  conclude 
with  Whiston,^  that  about  the  twelfth  year  of  Xerxes  he  made 
his  youngest  son  Artaxerxes  king  regent,"  which  coincides  with 
a  cuneiform  inscription  on  a  monument  at  Hammamet,  deci- 
phered by  Dr.  Hincks,  "  that  a  certain  functionary  held  office  in 
Egypt,  six  years  of  Cambyses,  thirty-six  years  of  Dariiis,  and 
twelve  years  of  Xerxes,^'  That  Nehemiah  gives  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  calculated  from  his  joint  reign  with  his  father, 
and  not  from  the  time  of  Xerxes'  death,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  usual  custom  of  Scripture  writers ;  witness  the  statement  in 
Jer,  XXV.  1,  and  Daniel  i.  1,  respecting  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  must  have  been  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Berosus,  and  also  what  St.  Luke 
(iii.  1,  23)  says  respecting  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  fifteenth 


"  See  Jnnals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  loco. 

"  See  his  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scriptural  Prophecies,  p.  73. 
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year  of  the  government  (7^9  'qycfiovlasi)  of  Tiberius  Csesar^  not 
"  the  reign  as  the  word  is  unfortunately  translated^  shewing 
that  it  refers  to  the  time  of  his  associated  power  with  Augustus, 
between  two  and  three  years  before  the  latter's  death,  as  the 
language  of  Tertullian  proves,  when  be  places  the  crucifixion 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius/*  We  are  there- 
fore warranted  in  dating  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  especially  as  in  this  instance  it  accords  with  con- 
temporary history.  Dating  the  first  year  of  Artaxerxes  b.c. 
474-3,  the  passover  of  his  twentieth  year  would  fall  b.c.  455,  the 
time  when  we  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  decree  was  given 
for  rebuilding  the  city,  and  the  broken-down  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  time  from  the  passover  b.c. 
455  to  the  passover  a.d.  29,  is  exactly  483  years,  the  interval 
required  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  And  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Savile,^'  in  each  of  those 
years  the  passover,  which  by  God's  command  was  kept  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  fell  on  the  seventeenth  of  March ; 
so  that,  supposing  Artaxerxes'  decree  for  rebuilding  Jerusalem 
was  issued  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  "  the  month  Nisan,"  which 
is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  on  that  very  same  day  483  after- 
wards,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  when  the  "  Mes- 
siah was  cut  off,'*  by  being  nailed  alive  to  the  cross  on  Calvary. 

From  this  interpretation  Mr.  Parker  dissents  in  toto ;  and 
by  a  most  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
proposes  to  understand  the  prophecy  as  follows : — 

1st.  That  the  seventy  weeks  have  a  double  meaning,  in  one 
case  meaning  700,  and  in  the  other  seventy  years,  but  both  end* 
ing  in  the  second  of  Vespasian,  L  e.,  b.c.  69-70.' 

2nd.  That  the  seven  weeks  may  mean  490  years,  because 
70+7=490,  and  Jesus  told  Peter  to  forgive  an  offending 
brother  seventy  times  seven  (p.  741). 

3rd.  That  the  sixty-two  weeks  represent  620  years,  extend- 
ing from  the  last  year  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  in  which  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  Titus  (p.  749) . 

4th.  That  the  one  remaining  week  is  to  be  understood  "  in 
a  isertain  sense  "  of  the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (p.  754) 

We  shall  be  curious  to  hear  if  this  novel  and  inexplicable 
mode  of  interpretating  Daniel's  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks  has  any  defenders  or  disciples,  but  we  frankly  own  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  throughout  Mr.  Parker's 
work  a  single  argument  in  its  favour.    It  is  true  that  he  quotes 


p  First  and  Second  Advent,  p.  26. 


9  See  Chronology,  p.  738. 
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Eusebius  in  sapport  of  his  opinion  that  the  prophecy  which 
declares  Messiah  to  be  cut  off/^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  but  must  be  interpreted  of  Herod's  de- 
struction of  the  high  priest  Hircanus,  the  last  appointed  out  of 
the  sacerdotal  family  by  succession,  which  happened  B.C.  36. 
To  say  nothing  of  this  theory  failing  chronologically,  it  is  so 
contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of  interpretation,  to  make 
'^Messiah"  in  the^r^^  clause  of  the  prophecy  to  refer  to  Christ, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  line  of  high  priests,  as  far  as  a  certain 
one  called  Hircanus,  but  no  farther,  though  the  line  continued 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
that  it  really  does  not  deserve  refutation. 

We  have  now  tested  Mr.  Parker^s  chronology,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  requires  the  introduction  of  twenty  additional 
years  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  light 
which  contemporary  history,  incidental  testimony,  the  ancient 
canons,  both  sacred  and  profane,  astronomy  and  prophecy  afford, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  so  far  from  the  Parian  marble 
being  subversive  of  the  common  chronology,'^  as  the  title  of  one 
of  his  works  declares,  every  fresh  investigation  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  every  test  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered 
in  analyzing  such  intricate  matter,  only  confirms  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed  in  this  article,  that  the  chronology  from  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  Christian  era  is  too  well 
established  to  be  overthrown.  We  will  pay  Mr.  Parker  the 
deserved  compliment  of  saying  there  is  much  in  his  recently 
published  work  on  chronology,  notwithstanding  the  blemishes 
which  we  have  detected,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  litera- 
ture on  that  peculiar  branch  of  scientific  research.  It  is  a 
learned  and  laborious  work,  but  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
add  it  is  very  confused.  It  wants  the  simplicity  of  either 
Usher's  or  Clinton's  great  works.  And  the  student  will  have 
some  trouble  in  obtaining  the  author's  opinion  on  dates  of  his- 
torical events  for  which  he  may  be  in  search.  It  is  perplexing 
to  find  an  English  chronologer  in  the  present  day,  who  generally 
avoids  adopting  the  well-known  era  b.c,  and  who  when  he  does 
use  it,  is  obliged  to  distinguish  between  our  b.c.  and  the 
common  b.c"  (see  p.  393,  etc.),  who  prints  the  numbers  of 
the  years  before  Christ  upside  down,  as  in  his  extended  table, 
and  who,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  introduces  in  the  colonm 
of  the  Athenian  archons,  and  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
about  twenty  names  and  years  twice  repeated  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  theory  which  cannot  stand.  But  with  all  this,  we  thank 
him  for  the  information  he  has  collected  on  the  subject,  and  has 
now  sent  forth  to  battle  its  way  in  this  investigating  age  of  ours. 
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A  word  in  conclusion  on  Scripture  chronology  in  general. 
"We  have  seen  how  far  superior  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
leaving  out  of  question  for  a  moment  the  subject  of  inspira- 
tion, the  chronology  of  Scripture  is  to  all  that  remains  of 
profane  historians  with  regard  to  what  is  termed  the  heroic 
period,  or  times  anterior  to  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  the 
first  recorded  Olympic,  the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  all  of  which  took  place  during  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  B.C.  With  the  exception  of  one  brief  interval  during  the 
time  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  where  we  are  compelled  to  be 
conjectural,  though  the  differences  amongst  chronologers  on 
that  point  is  limited  to  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  and  of  an- 
other between  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  issuing  of  the  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  which  interval  is  sufficiently  and  con- 
sistently supplied  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Ptolemy^s  canon  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
saving  these  two  lacunse,  we  may  discover  in  Scripture  a  perfect 
system  of  chronology,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  most 
wonderful  event  which  has  happened  in  the  world's  history, 
the  cutting  off  of  the  promised  Messiah,  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

When,  moreover,  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  chronology  of 
inspired,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  prse-exode  period,  of  con- 
temporary writers,  whose  J;estimony  has  always  been  confirmed, 
wherever  such  confirmation  is  possible,  by  the  writings  of  inde- 
pendant  historians,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  statements  cannot 
be  overthrown.  Let  us  then  meditate  with  becoming  awe  at  the 
conclusion  to  which  such  chronologers  as  Clinton  and  many 
others  have  come  concerning  the  present  age  of  the  world,  who 
have  deeply  investigated  the  subject,  and  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  use  of  the  study  of  sacred  chronology,  that  nigh  6000  years 
have  rolled  by  since  the  ever-memorable  fiat  went  forth  from  the 
Almighty's  lips :  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness that  we  appear  from  chronology  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  that  expected  Millennium  to  which  "  the  signs  of  the  times  " 
seem  now  so  clearly  to  point — that  promised  period  of  rest  for 
which  all  things  of  creation,  now  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain,''  are  anxiously  longing,  concerning  which  theologians  have 
preached,  moralists  written,  and  poets  sung, — which  influenced 
the  inquiring  minds  of  such  holy  men  of  old  as  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  Augustine,  and  others;  and 
which  was  "generally  believed,"  as  Bishop  Newton*"  says,  "In  the 


^  On  the  Prophecies,  Dissertation  zxv. 
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three  first  and  purest  ages ;  and  this  belief,  as  the  learned  Dod- 
well  has  justly  observed,  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  forti- 
tude of  the  primitive  Christians ;  they  even  coveted  martyrdom, 
in  hopes  of  being  partakers  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  first  resurrection." 

"  The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end, 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung, 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophet's  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  aud  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest." 

Cowper's  Task, 

"  The  animals,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 

In  peace.    The  wolf  dwelt  with  the  lamb,  the  bear 

And  leopard  with  the  ox.    With  looks  of  love. 

The  tiger  and  the  scaly  crocodile 

Together  met,  at  Gambia's  palmy  wave. 

»  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

The  desert  blossomed,  and  the  barren  sung. 
Justice  and  mercy,  holiness  ancT  love. 
Among  the  people  walked,  Messiah  reigned. 
And  earth  kept  jubilee  a  thousand  years.*' 

Pollok's  Course  of  Time. 

Who,  after  reading  these  exquisite  lines,  will  not  be  ready  to 
exclaim  with  him  who  next  to  *^the  sweet  singer  of  Israel"  was 
more  highly  gifted  in  the  realm  of  song  than  any  other  of  the 
sons  of  men,  and  whose  very  prose  was  poetry  itself :  Come 
forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  kings  of  the 
earth ;  put  on  the  visible  robe  of  thy  Imperial  Majesty ;  take 
up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  has  be- 
queathed to  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and 
all  creation  sighs  to  be  renewed.'^' 


'  Mflton's  Prose  Works. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EMBLEMS  OF  ST.  JOHN.-Sev.  zii 

(Continued  from  No.  XIX.,  p.  99.) 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  the  emblems  in  this  chapter,  it  is 
needful  to  observe  that  the  third  woe,  whose  speedy  approach  is 
announced  in  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  has 
yet  to  come ;  for  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  it  in  the  five 
concluding  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter. 

The  twelfth  chapter  commences  with  a  new  series  of  emblems 
of  a  character  totally  different  from  that  of  any  of  those  pre- 
viously presented  to  our  view.  The  first  of  this  new  series  is 
called  "a  great  wonder,  or  sign  in  heaven,^*  thus  clearly  in- 
dicating it  to  be  a  symbol.  This  sign  was  "  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars.**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
this  figure  cannot  be  a  representation  of  any  real  person,  but 
must  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  some  great  moral 
principle.  The  true  meaning  of  the  type  becomes  evident  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  where  the  seed  of  this  allegorical 
woman  are  described  as  "  they  who  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  thus 
rendered  obvious  that  this  woman  is  a  personification  of  pure 
Christianity.  The  emblem  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  strikingly 
portrays  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christ  is  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Hence  the  woman  is 
represented  as  being  clothed  with  the  sun,  to  indicate  that  pure 
Christianity  is  distinguished  by  perfect  righteousness.  It  is  only 
in  the  Christian  religion  that  such  a  perfect  righteousness  can  be 
found ;  for  it  possesses  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ  himself, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  union  subsisting  between  him  and  every 
member  of  his  Church,  is  transfused  throughout  the  whole  body. 
In  other  religious  communities  there  may  be  upright  men,  but 
their  righteousness  being  of  necessity  imperfect,  the  aggregate 
righteousness  of  the  religious  body,  viewed  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  perfect,  because  it  wants  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which 
alone  is  perfect. 

This  same  remark  applies  to  all  those  false  systems  of  Chris- 
tianity which  do  not  recognize  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
their  true  glory,  and  as  the  sole  ground  upon  which  their  mem- 
bers are  ultimately  glorified.  Such  other  systems  may  be  clothed 
with  a  feeble  phosphorescence,  but  none  of  them  are  clothed  with 
the  sun. 

As  the  righteousness  of  Christ  embraces  the  perfection  of 
every  grace,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  the  grace  of  charity 
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or  love^  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  his  character^  so  the 
righteousness^  typified  by  the  sun^  clothing  this  personification 
of  pure  Christianity,  embraces  the  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
charity,  which  is  itself  the  bond  of  perfectness,  binding  together, 
as  it  were,  and  blending  into  a  harmonious  whole  all  the  other 
virtues^  so  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  righteousness. 

The  moon,  again,  is  an  emblem  both  of  the  faithfulness  of 
God  and  of  the  principle  of  faith  in  man.  In  the  eighty-ninth 
Psalm,  the  divine  promise  to  David  with  respect  to  his  throne 
is — It  shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon  and  a  faithful 
witness  in  heaven,"  Hence,  according  to  the  structure  of 
Hebrew  verse,  the  moon  is  here  designated  as  "  a  faithful  wit- 
ness in  heaven  .^^  It  is  a  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
because  the  regularity  of  her  phases  and  motions  is  a  token  of 
God^s  faithfulness  to  his  promises,  while  the  lunar  influence 
over  the  tides  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  divine  faithfulness  in  the 
regulation  of  the  tide  of  human  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
adopted  sons.  But  the  moon,  as  "a  faithful  witness,''  also 
represents  the  principle  of  faith  in  the  human  mind.  She  re- 
flects the  light  of  the  sun ;  so  faith  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun 
of  righteousness.  She  is  regular  in  her  courses,  and  returns  at 
her  appointed  season.  So  faith  is  regular  in  the  performance  of 
every  moral  duty,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  every  divine 
ordinance.  The  moon  elevates  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  thus 
regulates  the  tides ;  so  faith  elevates  that  portion  of  human  society 
which  is  under  its  immediate  influence,  and  exerts  a  powerful 
sway  over  the  tide  of  human  affairs ;  for  there  is  no  more  powerful 
mover  of  human  conduct  than  faith  in  God  and  his  good  provi- 
dence. 

We  find  accordingly,  that  this  allegorical  personage  has  her 
feet  resting  on  the  moon,  thus  indicating  that  pure  religion 
rests  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the  performance  of  his 
promises,  and  stands  upon  faith  in  the  divine  faithfulness.  The 
religion  of  Christ  alone  stands  upon  this  pure  faith,  relying  with 
implicit  confidence  on  the  faithfiilness  of  God's  love  as  mani- 
fested through  Christ,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteons- 
ness,  and  continuing  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  appointed 
duty,  and  in  the  observance  of  every  ordinance  of  God.  In 
other  systems  of  religion,  whether  they  wrongfully  assume  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Christ,  or  wholly  repudiate  that  name^ 
there  may  be  a  species  of  faith.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed 
towards  the  Deity,  it  is  faith  merely  in  the  regularity  of  his  laws 
and  his  providence,  not  in  that  pure  and  fatherly  love  which  was 
manifested  in  his  giving  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
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Nay,  such  is  the  absence  of  faith  in  this  divine  love,  betrayed  in 
those  false  systems  of  religion,  whether  nominally  Christian  or 
not,  that  the  confidence  and  trust  of  their  professors  is  directed, 
not  towards  God  and  his  Christ,  but  to  created  beings,  who  are 
supposed  to  love  men  more  warmly,  or  to  be  more  easily  moved 
with  compassion  towards  them,  and  who  are  presumed  to  be  able 
to  screen  them  from  the  wrath  which  they  imagine  the  Deity  to 
be  harbouring  against  them.  Hence  their  faith  is  placed  in  a 
multitude  of  human  mediators  or  intercessors,  or  else  in  some 
religious  system  of  mere  human  invention,  differing  from  that 
pure  and  simple  scheme  of  salvation  whose  inventor  is  God. 
Neither  does  this  spurious  faith  reflect  the  light  of  the  perfect 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  but  it  endeavours  either  to  shine  by  a 
feeble  phosphorescence  of  its  own,  or  to  borrow  the  weak  glim- 
mer of  a  lamp,  instead  of  glowing  in  the  noonday  beams. 

The  next  characteristic  of  this  allegorical  personage  is  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  crown,  here  mentioned,  is  not  the 
diadem  or  kingly  crown,  but  the  chaplet  or  victor's  crown.  The 
head  being  the  seat  of  knowledge,  it  is  probable  that  this  chaplet 
of  stars  represents  that  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which 
forms  the  crowning  reward  of  pure  religion.  "  If  any  man  do 
my  Father's  will,''  says  Christ,  "  he  shdl  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."  Knowledge  of  the  truth  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  being  the  reward  with  which  God  crowns  righteousness 
and  faith.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  vision,  the 
angels  of  the  churches  or  religious  instructors  were  represented 
by  stars  in  the  hand  of  Christ ;  but  these  twelve  stars,  crowning 
this  allegorical  personage,  appear  to  symbolize  the  more  abstract 
idea  of  instructions,  rather  than  that  of  instructors.  In  a  subse-. 
quent  vision  we  shall  meet  with  another  emblem,  shadowing 
forth  instruction  in  a  twelvefold  division;  but  the  number 
twelve,  here  assigned  to  the  stars,  is  more  probably  used  to 
denote  perfection  or  completeness,  indicating  that  this  personifi- 
cation of  genuine  Christianity  is  crowned  with  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  all  the  truths  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

Thus  the  description  of  this  personage  appears  to  convey  the 
general  idea  that  pure  Christianity  stands  upon  faith,  is  clothed 
with  righteousness,  embracing  the  perfection  of  charity,  and 
crowned  with  knowledge.  The  selection  of  the  female  sex  for 
this  personification  is  probably  designed  to  represent  that  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  that  warmth  of  affection,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  mother,  which  the  Christian  religion  incul- 
cates, and  also  her  fruitfulness  in  bringing  forth  sons  to  God, 
with  perhaps  an  allusion  to  her  nourishing  her  children  with  the 
pure  milk  of  the  Word. 
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The  description- of  the  woman  proceeds  thus  (verse  2),  "And 
she,  being  with  child,  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to  be 
delivered/'  From  what  is  afterwards  said  of  this  child,  namely, 
that  he  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  in  evident 
allusion  to  Psalm  ii.  9,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  the  child, 
which  the  woman  had  in  her  womb,  is  meant  Christ.  But  it 
is  equally  evident  that  this  emblem  does  not  bear  reference  to 
the  fact  of  Christ  having  been  in  the  womb  of  the  Vii^n  Mary ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  this  child,  immediately  on  being 
brought  forth  by  the  woman^  is  caught  up  unto  God  and  his 
throne.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Christ's  being  in  the  womb  of 
this  allegorical  woman,  is  to  be  understood  not  literally  as  re- 
ferring to  his  fleshly  conception  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  but  in  a 
metaphysical  and  spiritual  sense.  The  woman  being  a  personifi- 
cation of  pure  Christianity,  her  having  Christ  in  her  womb 
appears  to  signify,  that  at  the  time  to  which  this  vision  refers, 
Christ,  or  rather  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  should  be  hidden 
within  the  society  of  those  who  have  the  truth  of  God  ;  that  as 
only  the  mother  has  any  knowledge  of  the  babe  she  carries  in 
her  womb,  so  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  pure  doctrine 
should  be  confined  to  the  true  Israel  of  God — to  those  who 
stood  upon  faith,  and  were  clothed  with  righteousness^  and 
crowned  with  knowledge. 

What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  the  woman  being  in 
travail  and  in  anguish  to  be  delivered.  If  the  preceding  view 
be  correct,  this  statement  may  import  that  the  true  Christian 
Church,  possessing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  within  herself,  and 
finding  it  confined  to  herself,  laboured  to  bring  forth  Christ, 
and  exhibit  him  to  the  view  of  mankind  at  large.  Knowing 
that  He  was  destined  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  irou,  she 
earnestly  longed  for  the  time  when  He  was  to  assume  his  sove- 
reign sway.  She  therefore  uttered  her  voice  and  cried  aloud  to 
the  nations.  She  laboured  to  bring  to  light  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ  which  was  hidden  within  her,  and  was  in  anguish  to  be 
delivered,  so  that  the  pure  doctrine  might  acquire  universal  do- 
minion ove'r  the  minds  of  men. 

We  should  fall  into  a  serious  mistake  were  we  to  imagine 
this  curious  part  of  the  emblem  to  denote  the  Christian  Church 
bringing  forth  Christ  in  his  members ;  for  the  latter  is  a  con- 
tinuous act.  The  Christian  Church  is  continually  in  travail  in 
this  latter  sense,  and  constantly  bringing  forth  new  members  of 
Christ's  body.  But  the  allegory  before  us  represents  a  single  act 
of  parturition.  It  is  afterwards  affirmed,  moreover,  that  the 
child  which  the  woman  was  about  to  bring  forth  was  destined 
to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.    Now  Christ  does  not 
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exercise  this  rule  through  the  medium  of  the  members  of  his 
mystical  body,  but  by  the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the 
sublime  principles  of  his  religion,  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  it 
is  therefore  far  more  probably  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former, 
that  is  personified  by  this  symbolical  child. 

But  we  should  fall  into  a  vastly  more  grievous  error  were  we 
to  suppose  this  child  to  represent  any  individual  man,  about  to 
be  born  either  of  his  natural  mother,  or  of  his  spiritual  mother 
the  Church,  destined  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
that  his  elevation  to  heaven  and  the  throne  of  God,  afterwards 
mentioned,  means  the  fulfilment  of  this  destiny,  by  his  elevation 
to  supreme  earthly  sovereignty,  and  a  throne  nominally  Christian, 
or  even  to  a  throne  really  entitled  to  that  high  appellation.  This 
would  be  an  utter  degradation  of  the  imagery — a  transference  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  triumph  of  Christ^s  religion  over 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  a  mortal  man  and  a  mere  earthly 
sway.  Besides,  it  would  contravene  all  the  rules  of  sound  inter- 
pretation to  suppose  an  allegorical  woman  to  give  birth  to  a  real 
human  child.  Nor  should  we  less  err  were  we  to  understand, 
by  the  symbol  of  the  woman  being  clothed  with  the  sun,  an 
alliance  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  supreme  civil 
power.  Doubtless  the  sun  is  frequently  used  in  this  prophecy  as 
a  metaphor  for  the  supreme  civil  authority,  but  it  is,  in  such 
cases,  introduced  distinctly  as  a  luminary  in  the  heavens ;  while, 
in  the  vision  before  us,  we  shall  find  the  supreme  civil  power 
typified  under  a  far  difierent  emblem.  The  departure  from  the 
usual  imagery  is  here  so  manifest — the  sun  being  represented  as 
clothing  the  woman,  that  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recog- 
nizing a  departure  also  from  the  idea  of  supreme  civil  authority ; 
while  the  appellation  given  to  Christ,  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, furnishes  a  ready  clue  to  the  meaning,  and  shews  that  it  is 
with  this  righteousness  that  the  woman  is  clothed. 

Were  we  to  add  to  this  error  the  yet  further  mistake  of  sup- 
posing the  twelve  stars  to  mean  episcopal  authorities,  and  the 
moon  to  be  either  the  laity  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  or  that  portion  of  her  ministers  which  is  placed  under 
episcopal  rule,  we  should  render  the  explanation  of  the  emblem 
not  simply  erroneous,  but  absurd. 

We  are  next  told  that  there  appeared  in  heaven  another 
wonder,  or  .sign,  of  a  totally  opposite  character.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle,  verse  3,  "  And  there  appeared  another 
wonder  in  heaven,  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.^'  From 
the  nature  of  this  second  sign  it  is  evident  that  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  the  former  case,  can  we  understand  by  the  word  "  heaven" 
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the  abode  of  the  unfallen.  It  is  obyiovisly  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  preceding  chapter^  namely^  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
sphere  of  influence  and  power — the  political  heaven. 

The  second  sign  was  a  great  dragon  of  a  fiery  red  colour. 
This  great  dragon  is,  in  the  ninth  verse^  said  to  be  "  that  old 
serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan^  who  deceiveth  the  whole 
world/'  The  dragon  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  malice,  and  deception — the  principles 
most  opposed  to  those  which  characterize  pure  religion,  faith, 
kindness  and  truth.  The  red  colour  of  the  dragon  may  denote 
the  intensity  of  the  furious  zeal  burning  in  the  bosom  of  those 
opponents  of  the  truth,  who  are  characterized  by  unbelief,  ma- 
lice, and  fraud.  This  red  dragon  may  accordingly  be  viewed  as 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  principle  of  antagonism  to 
Christ,  in  its  most  active,  subtle  and  malignant  form. 

The  dragon  is  described  as  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads."  The  crown  here 
spoken  of  is  not  the  chaplet  or  victor's  crown  (Stephanos),  which 
alone  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  in  the  visions,  but  the  diadem 
or  royal  crown  (Diadema);  whence  it  is  obvious  that  a  change 
of  meaning  is  involved.  These  crowns,  then,  may  be  regarded 
as  types  of  temporal  supremacy.  From  the  analogies  furnished 
by  the  visions  of  Daniel,  we  must  also  conclude  that  the  ten 
horns  represent  ten  temporal  powers,  but  not  possessing  that 
amount  of  supremacy  which  is  indicated  by  the  heads.  What 
then  are  we  to  understand  by  these  temporal  powers  of  the  earth 
being  represented  by  the  heads  and  horns  of  this  great  red 
dragon — ^the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ :  simply 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  power  of  the  empires  and  kingdoms 
of  this  world  would  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  in  its  purest  form.  This  association  of  the  political 
powers  of  the  world  with  the  power  of  Satan,  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  Thus  our  Saviour  calls  Satan  "  the  prince 
of  this  world"  (John  xii.  31).  St.  Paul  calls  him  "the  God  of 
this  world,  who  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  beheve 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  Grod,  should  shine  unto  them  *'  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  he 
spes^s  of  the  unconverted  as  "  walking  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience '' 
(Eph.  ii.  2).  In  this  passage  the  word  "air"  appears  to  be 
used  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  the  word  "  heaven  is 
employed  in  the  passage  before  us,  namely,  as  a  metaphor  de- 
noting the  region  of  political  power;  just  as  we  talk  of  "the 
political  atmosphere."    To  the  same  effect  he  says,  "for  we 
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wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  bloody  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  the  spiritual  influences  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places 
(Eph.  vi.  12).  Here  the  expression  "heavenly  places"  appears 
to  be  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  word 
"heaven"  is  employed  in  the  passage  under  consideration;  thus 
confirming  the  view  we  have  taken,  that  it  means  "  the  sphere 
of  influence  and  power."  St.  Paul  further  speaks  of  Christ  as 
"  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  by  his  cross"  (CJol.  ii.  15). 
In  the  Satanic  temptation  of  our  Lord,  again,  the  adversary 
"shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory 
thereof,"  and  said,  "All  these  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me"  (Matt.  iv.  8,  9).  This  circum- 
stance indicates  that  one  of  the  greatest  temptations  to  which 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  exposed,  would  be  the  allure- 
ments of  temporal  and  political  power,  and  that  her  acceptance 
of  these  should  lead  to  her  falling  down,  and  worshipping  the 
adversary,  and  to  her  receiving  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ 
into  her  very  bosom. 

These  passages  explain  why  it  is  that,  in  the  emblem  of  the 
red  dragon,  the  temporal  powers  are  represented  by  the  heads 
and  horns  of  that  type  of  the  adversary  of  mankind,  indicating 
that  in  general  the  political  authorities  of  the  world  should  be 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ.  To  this 
general  rule  there  must,  however,  be  exceptions ;  for,  seeing  the 
dominion  over  the  temporal  powers  is  ultimately  to  belong  to 
Christ,  there  must  be  a  beginning  of  his  sway.  Some  of  the 
powers  must  be  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  pure  Christianity, 
and  thus  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  it  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  some  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  had  already  become  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

Of  these  exceptions  one  of  the  most  brilliant  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  our  own  country,  which  is  uniformly  exerted  on  the 
side  of  truth,  and  in  difiusing  the  light  of  pure  Christianity 
over  the  earth.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
British  power  is  not  included  among  the  heads  and  horns  of  this 
great  red  dragon,  but  is  one  of  those  kingdoms  of  this  world 
over  which  Christ  has  already  acquired  the  sovereign  sway. 

It  is  next  affirmed  of  this  dragon,  that  his  tail  drew  the 
third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth. 
In  those  allegories,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  represent  the 
supreme  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  stars  denote  the 
great  and  noble  of  the  land.  But  in  the  present  allegory  the 
sun  and  moon  have  a  totally  different  signification ;  and  it  may  - 
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therefore  be  presumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  stars  is  also  dif- 
ferent. They  have  probably  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  the 
first  vision^  namely^  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  Christian 
Church — the  lesser  lights  in  the  spiritual  firmament.  By  a  third 
part  of  these  being  drawn  after  the  tail  of  the  dragon,  then,  we 
may  understand  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  ought  to  have  shone  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament, 
are  to  be  seduced  by  the  love  of  worldly  wealth  and  political 
power  into  the  worship  of  the  God  of  this  world,  and  are  to  be 
dragged  in  the  train  of  the  opponents  of  Christ,  till  they  fall 
from  the  spiritual  and  moral  heaven^  and  are  brought  down  to 
grovel  in  the  dust  of  earth. 

It  is  next  stated  that  "  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman, 
who  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  bom."  Following  the  indications  already  given,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  symbolized 
by  the  woman  having  within  her  Christ's  true  doctrine,  and 
being  desirous  to  bring  it  forth  to  the  view  of  all  mankind,  so 
that  it  might  acquire  an  universal  influence  over  the  human 
mind,  the  powers  of  evil,  represented  by  the  dragon,  stood 
ready  to  devour  this  pure  doctrine,  immediately  on  its  being 
brought  prominently  into  view.  All  those  in  authority  and 
power,  who,  through  love  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
world,  were  animated  by  hostility  to  the  simple  and  humbling 
doctrines  of  Christ,  including  in  their  train  all  the  worldly- 
minded  among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  were  standing  ready 
to  oppose  the  bringing  forth  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  his  death,  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  at  large ;  for 
they  knew  that  were  Christ  to  acquire  supreme  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men,  those  corrupt  and  deceitful  arts  by  which  their 
authority  is  maintained  would  be  undermined,  and  their  power 
would  totter  to  its  fall. 

Notwithstanding  this  threatening  aspect  of  the  dragon,  ''the 
wroman,*'  we  are  told,  ''  brought  forth  her  son,  a  male  that  was 
to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.''  This  allusion  to  the 
prophecy  contained  in  the  second  Psalm,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  Christ  and  his  doctrine  are  here  meant.  The  cumu- 
lative phrase,  "  a  son,  a  male,"  here  employed,  seems  designed 
to  indicate  the  strength  and  power  of  him  who  was  thus  brought 
forth  to  the  view  of  men.  The  word  translated  "  rule,"  means 
rather  "  to  tend  like  a  shepherd," — to  lead  a  flock  to  the  green 
pastures  beside  the  placid  waters.  The  idea  thus  involved  en- 
tirely removes  that  suspicion  of  harshness  which  is  awakened  by 
"  the  rod  of  iron."  The  word  here  rendered  rod,  though  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  royal  sceptre,  signifies  more  generally 
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any  symbol  of  authority ;  and  when  associated  with  the  idea  of 
pasturing,  or  tending  a  flock,  always  means  the  shepherd's  rod. 
The  circumstance  of  the  rod  being  of  iron,  therefore,  does  not 
imply  any  harshness  or  severity  in  the  authority  exercised,  but 
simply  strength  and  power  to  resist  all  adversaries.  It  is  a  rod 
that  cannot  be  broken,  but  which,  from  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  its  material,  is  destined  to  endure  for  ever.  There  may 
also,  in  the  material  of  the  rod  being  of  iron,  be  involved  the 
idea  of  the  absence  of  that  worldly  splendour  which  would^have 
been  implied  in  a  sceptre  of  gold. 

We  are  next  informed  that  immediately  on  its  being  brought 
forth,  her  child  was  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  a  sufficient  indication  that,  by  the  child  of  the 
woman  is  meant,  not  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  born  of  the 
Vii^in,  but  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  brought  forth  from  the 
womb  of  his  true  church,  in  which  it  had  for  some  time  lain 
hid.  By  the  child  being  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne,  then, 
we  ought  to  understand  that  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  came 
to  be  recognized  by  men  as  of  divine  authority,  and  that  it 
began  to  exercise  a  supreme  sway  over  their  minds,  that  it  was 
raised  to  the  sphere  of  influence  and  power,  and  became  a  par- 
taker of  the  throne  of  God,  by  its  being  regarded  as  the  law  of 
God.  The  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  is  thus  elevated  to  a  position 
of  authority  so  conspicuous  and  secure,  that  it  cannot  again  be- 
come hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  church,  but  must  for  ever  re- 
main as  a  sign  in  heaven,  open  to  the  view  of  all  mankind.  In 
this  type  we  have  symbolized  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
to  David,  "  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as 
the  sun  before  me ;  it  shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon, 
and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.^' 

While  the  symbolization  relative  to  the  parturition  of  the 
woman  may  receive  this  general  explanation,  yet  there  appears 
to  be  some  more  definite  meaning  involved.  The  child  who  was 
destined  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who,  imme- 
diately on  his  being  born,  was  received  up  unto  God  and  his 
throne,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  symbo- 
lizing that  particular  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  namely,  that 
he  was  destined  to  become  the  supreme  sovereign  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  to  rule  them  with  a  firm  and  unyielding 
sway.  This  doctrine,  it  is  evident,  would  be  peculiarly  unpala- 
table to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  it  was  pro- 
mulgated, as  an  essential  part  of  pure  Christianity — as  a  neces- 
sary fruit  of  that  religion ;  for  it  exacted  from  them  a  surrender 
of  their  own  absolute  wills,  and  a  total  change  in  the  maxims 
and  principles  of  their  government.  It  required  that  they  should 
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no  longer  govern  to  please  themselves^  or  for  their  own  exclusive 
advantage,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  favourites,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  people  at  large  placed  under  their  rule,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  to  deal  impartial  jastice,  and  whose  welfare, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  is  their  duty  to  promote.  In 
short,  it  demanded  that  they  should  recognize  Christ  as  their 
supreme  head,  and  regard  themselves  only  as  his  vassals,  bound, 
in  all  things  relating  to  the  government  of  their  kingdoms,  to 
render  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

This  circumstance  fully  accounts  for  the  enmity  of  the  ruling 
powers,  symbolized  by  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  dragon,  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  deception,  typified  by  that  reptile,  and 
for  their  desire  to  stifle  this  doctrine  in  its  birth :  as  also  for 
their  subsequent  conduct  on  finding  themselves  baffled  in  this 
attempt. 

Having  brought  forth  her  offspring,  "the  woman  fled  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that 
they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  three- 
score days''  (verse  6).  On  comparing  this  verse  with  the  four- 
teenth it  is  evident  that  the  flight  of  the  woman,  mentioned  in 
these  two  verses,  is  the  same  in  both,  and  not  two  successive 
flights.  The  consideration  of  its  meaning,  therefore,  had  best 
be  deferred,  till  we  examine  the  intervening  verses,  which  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  flight. 

The  apostle  proceeds  to  say  (verses  7  and  8),  "  And  there 
was  war  in  heaven.  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed 
not,  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven/'  By 
this  war  in  heaven  is  obviously  meant,  not  a  physical,  but  a  spi- 
ritual or  metaphysical  contest,  a  war  of  opposite  principles, 
raging  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  heaven,  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  power,  and  a  struggle  between  these  opposites  for 
supremacy  over  the  human  mind.  The  Greek  word  polemos, 
here  employed,  means  either  a  physical  or  a  moral  contest. 

By  the  dragon,  it  has  been  shewn,  we  are  to  understand  the 
principle  of  opposition  to  Christ,  associated  with  civil  power  and 
worldly  grandeur.  By  the  angels  of  this  dragon,  then,  must  be 
meant  all  those  who  are  swayed  by  antichristian  principles,  who 
prefer  the  love  of  the  world  to  the  love  of  God. 

What  then  is  meant  by  Michael  and  his  angels?  This  name 
occurs  only  here,  in  Jude,  where  he  is  styled  an  archangel,  and 
in  Daniel,  where  he  is  called  the  great  prince,  that  standeth 
up  for  the  people  of  God."  The  principle  here  personified, 
therefore,  is  obviously  one  which  enables  the  followers  of  Christ 
to  stand  against  the  assaults  of  the  adversary.   The  .name 
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MichaeP^  may  signify  "  who  like  Ood  V*  a  tneaning  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  principle  thus  personified,  is  the  renunciation 
of  all  other  objects  of  worship,  confidence  and  love,  but  Ood 
and  his  Christ.  The  battle-cry  of  all  who  are  animated  by  this 
principle  is  "  Michael/^  "  who  like  God  and  their  war-song  is, 
"  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory,  the  rock  of  my  strength 
and  my  refuge  is  in  Gk>d.  Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people, 
pour  out  your  heart  before  him,  God  is  a  refuge  for  us/^ — Ps. 
Ixii.  7,  8.  This  principle,  however,  of  a  simple  reliance  upon 
the  fatherly  love  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Christ,  can  be  engen- 
dered and  sustained  in  the  mind  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  for  they  only  are  the  sons  of  Qod,  and  r^ard 
him  with  filial  afiection,  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  personification  of  the  principle,  therefore,  may  also  involve 
the  idea  of  the  agency  by  which  that  principle  is  maintained  in 
the  mind,  and  by  "  the  prince  who  standeth  up  for  the  people 
of  God,^'  may  be  meant  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  the  single-minded  trust  in  God  alone,  which 
that  influence  engenders.  For  as  the  dragon  denotes  not  only 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ,  but  is  also  a  symbol  of  "  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience;^'  so  Michael  may  denote,  not  only  faith 
in  God,  but  also  the  prince  of  the  power  of  holiness,  that  work- 
eth in  the  children  who  obey. 

Those  who  are  influenced  by  the  antichristian  principle, 
place  their  confidence  in  princes  and  trust  in  their  riches.  Their 
affections  are  set  upon  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  while,  as 
r^ards  their  salvation,  their  hope  is  founded,  not  on  a  pure 
reliance  on  the  love  of  God,  as  displayed  in  Christ,  but  either 
on  their  own  supposed  worthiness,  or  on  the  fancied  sanctity  of 
some  created  being,  equally  fallible  with  themselves.  Their 
trust  is  in  saints  or  angels,  or  priests  or  ordinances,  not  purely 
and  simply  in  God,  as  their  reconciled  Father  in  Christ. 

The  accuracy  of*  this  view  of  the  war  in  heaven  between 
Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  will  be- 
come more  apparent  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  eleventh 
verse,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  contest  is  more  fully  explained. 

In  this  mighty  strife,  we  are  informed,  "  the  dragon  and  his 
angels  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven.'*  It  would  hence  appear  that,  for  a  while,  the  principles 
opposed  to  Christianity  had  maintained  a  violent  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  heaven,  the  sphere  of 
influence  and  power,  striving  to  bring  under  their  sway  all  the 
higher  orders  of  mind  who  guide  and  direct  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  and.  the  tide  of  human  affairs.    But  this  attempt 
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ultimately  failed.  These  unchristian  principles  lost  all  the  credit 
they  had  once  acquired  in  high  places,  and  at  length  the  most 
intelligent  among  mankind  became  actuated  by  pure  Christian 
principles,  and  taught  their  fellows  that  there  is  *^  none  like 
God.'' 

The  discomfiture  of  the  principles  opposed  to  Christianity, 
i^nd  of  those  who  maintain  them,  is  farther  described  in  the 
ninth  verse — ''And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out — that  old 
serpent  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world ;  he  was  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out 
with  him."  Here  the  dragon,  or  antichristian  principle,  is 
identified  with  the  arch-deceiver  of  mankind ;  because  it  is  by 
his  wiles  and  deceptions,  that  the  principles  opposed  to  Christ 
and  his  pure  doctrines  are  engendered  in  the  human  mind; 
while  his  angels  are  all  those  who  favour  his  wicked  designs, 
whether  by  neglecting  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  by  the  actual 
practice  of  fraud  and  deception,  in  fostering  superstition,  and 
teaching  men  to  look  for  salvation  in  some  other  way  than 
that  which  God  has  appointed — namely,  through  Christ  alone. 
All  such  are  the  angels  of  Satan ;  while  all  those  who  practise 
and  teach  pure  Christianity  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Word 
of  God,  unadulterated  by  human  traditions  or  inventions,  are 
the  angels  of  Michael  saying,  "  Who  like  God 

It  is  said  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  "  that  their  place  was  not 
found  any  longer  in  heaven,  and  they  were  cast  into  the  earth." 
Antichristian  principles  and  their  supporters  ceased  to  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  moral  heaven.  They  could  no  longer 
deceive  the  higher  orders  of  intellect,  nor  exercise  their  baneful 
influence  over  the  pure  and  heavenly-minded  among  men.  They 
sustained  a  severe  humiliation,  and  were  now  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  earth  as  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 
Over  the  sensual  and  earthly-minded  they  could  still  acquire  an 
easy  conquest,  and  find  in  such  their  willing  slaves. 

This  humiliation  of  the  principles  opposed  to  Christianity 
and  their  supporters  is  celebrated  by  a  proclamation  of  triumph 
in  heaven.  The  Apostle  says,  ''  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice,  say- 
ing in  heaven, — Now  is  come  salvation  and  strength,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ ;  for  the  ac- 
cuser of  our  brethren  is  cast  down  which  accused  them  before 
our  God  day  and  night.'' 

The  words — "  now  is  come  salvation  and  strength,"  confirm 
the  explanations  already  given  with  respect  to  the  child  brought 
forth  by  the  woman  being  called  "her  son,  a  male,"  as  in- 
dicative of  manly  vigour,  and  also  regarding  the  signification  of 
the  ''  iron  rod,"  by  which  he  was  to  rule  all  nations,  as  meaning 
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— ^not  severity  in  his  rule,  but  the  strength  of  the  poWer,  whereby 
he  was  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  flock  which  he  tends.  The 
words — "  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  power  of  hijs 
Christ/*  shew  that  the  preceding  contest  arose  out  of  an  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  dragon  and  his  host,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ,  which  are  thus  identified  as 
inseparable  from  one  another.  We  may  not  hence  infer,  how- 
ever, that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ  now 
came  to  be  established  universally  over  the  whole  world ;  for  the 
sequel  shews  that  this  universality  of  dominion  had  not  yet  been 
attained.  But  we  must  understand  the  expression  to  mean,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ  had  now  ac- 
quired a  firm  footing  in  the  sphere  of  influence  and  power,  and 
that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  earth  was  about  to  be  governed 
on  purely  Christian  principles,  which  should  thenceforth  make 
their  way,  steadily  and  progressively,  until  their  dominion  should 
ultimately  extend  over  the  whole  earth,  although  that  consum- 
mation might  still  be  far  distant.  The  pure  doctrines  and 
leading  principles  of  Christianity  were  now  placed  in  such  a 
position  of  influence  and  power,  that  they  were  removed  from 
all  risk  of  being  again  attacked  by  their  enemies  with  any  mea^ 
sure  of  success,  or  of  ever  being  supplanted  in  their  elevated 
position  by  the  dragon  and  his  host. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  triumph  of  Christian  principle 
is,  that  "  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night/*  The  principles  opposed 
to  Christianity  and  their  supporters  are  here  called  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren.**  None  are  more  disposed  to  accuse  those  who 
profess  Christian  principles,  and  to  pick  holes  in  their  character 
and  conduct,  and  none  rejoice  more  heartily  when  a  flaw  can  be 
detected,  than  those  worldly-minded  men  in  whose  bosoms  Chris- 
tian charity  cannot  find  a  place.  Their  constant  accusation  is.: 
Behold  these  men,  who  style  themselves  the  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  in  Christ ;  they  are  no  better  than  ourselves,  who  are 
called  Gx)d*s  enemies.*'  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
more  to  cast  this  accusation  to  the  ground  than  the  triumph  of 
Christian  principles  in  minds  exposed  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
temptation,  and  occupying  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in 
society ;  for  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  inherent  strength 
of  those  principles  is  most  severely  tried  and  most  manifestly 
displayed. 

The  next  verse  (the  11th)  informs  us  of  the  nature  both  of 
the  contest  maintained  with  the  dragon  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  victory  over  him  was  achieved.  "  And  they  overcame 
him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  the  word  of  their  testi- 
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xnony;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death/'  Hence 
we  learn  that  the  war  in  heaven  was  not  a  material^  but  a  spi- 
ritual contest — a  war  of  principles  and  opinions^  in  which  the 
combatants,  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  at  least,  fought — not 
with  carnal  weapons,  but  with  those  weapons  which  are  mighty 
through  Grod  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down 
imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ*'  (2  Cor.  x.  4,  5) . 

Michael  and  his  angels  achieved  their  victory  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  word  of  their  testimony,"  that  is,  by  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  tdone^ 
and  by  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  which  they  gave 
by  their  testimony — ^not  only  by  their  teaching,  but  by  their 
practice,  by  their  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
his  religion  from  all  those  contaminations  originating  in  the 
desire  of  worldly  men  to  seek  for  salvation  in  some  other  way 
than  "  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb/' 

The  heavenly  voice  continues  to  proclaim  in  these  words : — 
"Therefore  rejoice  ye  heavens !  and  ye  that  dwell  therein.  Woe 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea ;  for  the  devil  has 
come  down  to  you,  having  great  wrath ;  because  he  knoweth  that 
he  hath  but  a  short  time."  Looking  to  the  metaphorical  sense 
in  which  the  word  "  heaven"  has  been  used  in  the  previous  de- 
scription, we  must  assign  a  similar  metaphorical  sense  to  the 
phrases  here  employed.  There  are  three  regions  here  speci- 
fied— the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  with  the  dwellers 
in  each.  The  first  are  called  upon  to  rejoice,  while  to 
the  second  and  third  are  denounced  woe ;  because  the  devil 
has  gone  down  to  them.  Hence  it  appears  evident  that  three 
classes  of  human  character  are  here  indicated, — 1st.  The  hea- 
venly-minded, who,  by  living  in  constant  communion  with  God, 
and  possessing  an  infelt  sense  of  his  presence  and  favour,  partake 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  even  in  this  mortal  life.  These  are  said  to 
"  tabernacle,  or  pitch  their  tent  in  the  heavens for  such  is  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  verb  here  employed,  which  implies  a 
temporary,  not  a  permanent  dwelling — thus  indicating  that  the 
eternal  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  not  those  here  addressed.  All 
who  thus  tabernacle  in  the  heavens  are  invited  to  rejoice  because 
of  the  triumph  achieved  over  evil  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  2nd.  We  have  the  earthly-minded,  who  lead  a  quiet, 
but  low  grovelling  and  sensual  life,  who  never  aspire  after  hea- 
venly things,  but  who  view  the  earth  as  their  home,  and  seek 
only  to  enjoy  its  fruits  during  their  appointed  time,  without  ever 
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turning  their  thoughts  towards  the  future  and  everlasting  state. 
These  are  here  described^  not  as  dwelling  in  tents^  but  as  house- 
holders^ who  have  their  fixed  abode  in  the  earth.  We  have  also 
the  sea^  and  those  who  have  their  abode  therein.  By  this  class 
we  are  probably  to  understand  those  who  delight  in  tumult^  agi- 
tation and  excitement^  who  are  never  happy  except  when  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  turmoil^  confusion  and  strife.  These  are 
aptly  designated  as  those  who  have  their  abodes  in  the  sea. 
There  are  thus  indicated  to  us  three  spheres  in  the  moral  world, 
with  their  inhabitants;  first,  the  moral  heavens — that  serene 
and  happy  state  of  mind,  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  live  in 
communion  with  Grod ;  second,  the  moral  earth,  that  base  and 
sordid  state  of  mind  which  characterizes  all  who  seek  only  this 
world^s  good ;  and,  thirdly,  the  moral  sea — that  region  of  excite- 
ment and  tumult  into  whose  depths  so  many  eagerly  plunge,  to 
delight  themselves  in  struggling  with  its  waves. 

The  great  deceiver,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  delude  the  first  of 
these  classes,  is  now  about  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  re- 
taining, within  his  grasp^  the  minds  of  the  second  and  third 
orders,  and  to  these  accordingly  woe  is  proclaimed ;  for  the  devil 
is  gone  down  among  them,  having  great  wrath,  because  he 
knoweth  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  The  supporters  of  the  un- 
christian principle,  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  by  steeping 
them  in  ignorance,  deluding  them  by  deception,  and  fostering 
their  superstitions,  are  now  furious  at  finding  themselves  cast 
down  from  the  sphere  of  supreme  infiuence  and  power;  and  they 
know  that,  as  the  light  of  civilization  becomes  more  widely  dif- 
fused, their  sway  over  the  human  mind  must  speedily  come  to  an 
end.  Their  whole  efforts  are,  therefore,  directed  towards  main- 
taining their  hold  over  the  masses  of  mankind,  being  stimulated 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by  their  perception  that 
their  time  is  short. 

We  are  next  informed,  that  "  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he 
was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  persecuted  the  woman  which  brought 
forth  the  man  child'*  (ver.  13).  Rightly  regarding  the  principle 
of  pure  Christianity,  which  brought  forth  to  the  view  of  mankind 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  sdvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  being  the  destined  sovereign  of  all  nations  (here  sym- 
bolized by  the  woman  that  brought  forth  the  male  child),  as  the 
originator  of  his  defeat,  the  arch-deceiver  and  his  followers  now 
persecute  this  pure  religion,  which,  standing  upon  £Eiith,  is  clothed 
with  righteousness,  and  crowned  with  knowledge. 

"  But  to  the  wdbaan  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle, 
that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness — into  her  place^  where  she 
is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face 
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of  the  serpent"  (ver.  14).  On  comparing  this  statement  with 
that  given  in  the  sixth  verse,  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  flight  of  the  woman,  and  not  to 
two  distinct  events.  Understanding  the  woman  to  be  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purest  form,  what  is  meant 
by  there  being  given  to  her  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle?  In  the 
original  the  expression  is,  "  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two 
wings  of  the  great  eagle."  This  phrase  may  mean,  either  that 
the  wings  were  those  of  the  great  eagle — the  largest  species  of 
that  bird ;  or  perhaps  there  may  be  here  a  reference  to  the  eagle- 
headed  living  being  before  the  throne,  two  of  whose  wings  were 
thus  lent  to  the  woman.  According  to  the  former  view,  the 
symbol  might  represent  the  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  as  the  eagle-headed  being  symbolizes 
God^s  superintending  providence,  the  meaning  may  be  simply 
that  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  was  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
Divine  Providence  into  the  desert.  In  either  view  the  sense  is 
obviously  metaphysical. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  interpret. "  the  great  eagle," 
on  whose  wings  the  woman  was  thus  wafted  into  the  desert,  as 
representing  any  earthly  power,  assuming  the  imperial  bird  for 
its  heraldic  standard.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  symbolization 
fihews,  that  the  ruling  powers  of  this  world,  or  at  least  the  most 
conspicuous  portion  of  them,  symbolized  by  the  heads  and  horns 
of  the  dragon,  adhered — not  to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  anti- 
christian  cause,  and  were  therefore  most  unlikely  to  aid  the 
woman  in  escaping  from  the  dragon.  Such  a  puerile  notion 
may  accordingly  be  abandoned  to  the  fanciful ;  while  the  more 
spiritual  interpretation  will  be  cherished  by  the  wise. 

According  to  the  spiritual  view,  we  must  understand  by  the 
desert,  to  which  the  woman  fled — not  any  physical  solitude,  but 
a  moral  wilderness — the  rude  and  uncultivated  portions  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  sixth  verse,  it  is  said — "  where  she  hath  a 
place  prepared  or  appointed  of  God."  In  the  fourteenth  verse, 
this  is  called  simply  her  place.  It  is  thus  made  evident  that  it 
was  the  divine  intention  that  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  should 
be  thus  wafted  into  the  moral  wilderness;  and  this  circumstance 
corroborates  the  idea  that  the  great  eagle,  whose  wings  were 
given  to  her,  was  the  eagle-headed  symbol  of  God's  superin- 
tending providence,  and  that  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  was 
carried  into  the  moral  wilderness  rather  by  the  force  of  events 
and  circumstances,  overruled  for  the  purpose  by  Divine  Provi* 
deuce,  thap  by  a  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  arising  among 
the  adherents  of  the  pure  faith. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  wilderness  the  woman  was  to  be  fed 
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and  nourished  for  a  season.  By  this  phraseology  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand^  not  only  that  the  pure  doctrine  of  ssdva- 
tion,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  alone,  was  to  be  fostered  and 
cherished  among  the  uncultivated  races  and  classes  of  mankind, 
but  also  that  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  this  simple  faith 
was  to  be  greatly  augmented  from  the  materials  furnished  by 
this  moral  wilderness.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  there  would  be  a  singular  incongruity  in  this  state- 
ment of  the  desert  being  selected  as  a  fit  place  for  the  woman's 
being  fed  and  nourished  for  a  lengthened  period — an  incongruity 
which  vanishes,  if  we  adopt  the  metaphysical  sense;  for  the 
moral  deserts  of  the  earth  are  capable  of  supplying  ample  ma- 
terials for  adding  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  while  the  very 
simplicity  of  manners  and  customs  prevailing  among  the  uncul- 
tivated tribes  and  classes  of  men  tends,  to  some  extent,  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  to  save  them  from  being  contaminated  by  the  inventions 
of  man. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  locality  into  which  the  woman 
was  thus  wafted,  we  ought  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  world  at 
the  period  of  the  vision,  rather  than  to  its  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  woman's  flight.  By  the  desert  is  obviously  meant  the  un- 
civilized, in  contradistinction  to  the  civilized  portion  of  the  world 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle ;  consequently  the  desert 
embraces  the  whole  of  Europe,  north  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  whole  of  which 
regions  were  at  that  time  both  a  physical  and  moral  wilderness, 
inhabited,  and  that  but  scantily,  by  rude  and  savage  tribes. 
This  accordingly  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  region  indicated  as 
that  into  which  the  woman  was  wafted  on  the  wings  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  where  she  is  to  find  refuge  for  a  certain  period 
from  the  face  of  the  persecuting  dragon.  • 

But  the  prophecy  implies  more  than  this;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  woman,  by  thus  flying  into  the  wilderness,  abandons 
her  original  seat  in  the  then  civilized  portions  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  leaves  the  whole  of  that  cultivated  region  for  a  time 
ungraced  by  her  presence.  It  is  thus  indicated,  that  the  civilized 
part  of  the  Roman  world  was  to  be  the  sphere  in  which  the 
dragon  should  exercise  his  power,  and  that,  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  malice  and  persecutions,  the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
would  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  then  uncivilized  portions 
of  the  earth. 

This  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  most  striking 
and  important  prediction  with  respect  to  the  religious  condition 
that  was  to  arise  in  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
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world ;  for  it  is  thus  clearly  indicated  that  pure  Christianity 
should  be  compelled  to  change  her  residence,  to  abandon  the 
seats  of  civilization  in  which  the  power  represented  by  the 
dragon  exercises  a  supreme  and  antagonistic  sway,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  regions  lying  beyond  the  sphere'of  his  influence. 

We  must  beware,  however,  of  interpreting  the  prophecy  to 
mean  that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  which  was  a 
moral  wilderness  at  the  date  of  the  vision,  was  to  be  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  woman  who  personifies  pure  Christianity  on 
her  flight  from  the  power  of  the  dragon.  The  prediction  means 
no  more  than  this — that  the  region  in  which  the  woman  was  to 
find  shelter  and  nourishment  was,  at  the  date  of  the  vision,  a 
moral  wilderness.  To  extend  its  meaning  further  would  lead  us 
into  grievous  error.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  so  fax 
extend  the  symbol  of  the  woman's  flight  from  the  civilized  por^ 
tions  of  the  world,  as  to  suppose  that  pure  genuine  Christianity 
should  no  longer  be  found  lurking  among  those  inhabiting  that 
region.  All  that  we  are  to  infer  is,  that  the  religion  of  Christ, 
in  its  genuine  purity,  should  not,  during  the  interval  here  in- 
dicated, have  any  recognized  existence,  as  an  established  system, 
in  the  civilized  regions  of  the  Boman  world ;  while,  in  its  stead, 
there  should  prevail  a  religion.  Christian  only  in  name,  but 
destitute  of  the  spirit,  and  antagonistic  to  the  principles,  of  pure 
(Christianity.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  further  inferred,  that 
there  should  not  be  found,  in  this  region,  individuals,  and  even 
communities,  holding  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  imbued  with 
its  spirit,  and  swayed  by  its  principles.  But  then  the  existence 
of  such  would  there  be  merely  winked  at,  or  unwillingly  tole- 
rated ;  whereas,  in  the  other  region,  designated  the  wilderness, 
pure  Christianity  should  be  fostered,  and  receive  a  large  increase 
of  adherents.  In  the  civilized  region,  pure  Christianity  would 
become  a  persecuted  sect ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be  elevated  to 
a  position  of  influence  and  power  as  the  recognized  religion  of 
the  people.  That  son^e  of  the  adherents  of  the  pure  faith,  how- 
ever, should  still  linger  in  the  region,  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  power  symbolized  by  the  dragon,  becomes  evident  by 
the  sequel. 

The  period  during  which  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  is  to  he 
thus  nourished  in  the  desert,  is,  in  the  sixth  verse,  stated  to  be 
a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days ;  and,  in  the  four- 
teenth verse,  it  is  called  "  a  time,  times  and  half  a  time so  that 
these  expressions  are  thus  identified.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  predicted  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses were  to  prophecy  in  sackcloth  a  like  period  of  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days.    It  would  be  rash,  however. 
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to  uifer,  from  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  defining  the  period, 
that  these  two  epochs  are  concurrent  and  identical^  or  even  that 
they  are  of  equal  duration.    That  they  are  not  concurrent  and 
identical^  appears  to  be  plainly  indicated  by  the  tenor  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters.    In  the  former^  it  is  declared  that 
a  certain  Divine  mystery  was  to  be  finished  by  the  time  the 
seventh  angel  should  sound  his  trumpet^  and  it  has  been  shewn 
that  the  mystery  which  was  thus  to  be  ended  was  the  apparent 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise^  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  were  to  become  those  of  our  Lord  and  bis  Christ 
It  was  further  pointed  out^  that  the  prophecying  of  the  witnesses 
in  sackcloth  1260  days — their  persecution  by  the  power  sym- 
bolized by  the  beast  ascending  out  of  the  abyss^  their  deaths 
revival  and  elevation  into  the  moral  heaven — all  form  part  of 
the  mystery  whose  termination  was  to  coincide^  in  point  of  time, 
with  the  seventh  angel's  beginning  to  sound.    It  was,  lastly^ 
shewn  that  this  termination  of  the  mystery  is  celebrated  in  the 
song  of  triumph  raised  immediately  on  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet^  in  which  anthem  it  is  declared,  that  the 
Divine  promise,  with  respect  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  worid  be<- 
coming  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  had  begim  to  be  fuU 
filled  by  some  of  those  kingdoms  beginning  to  be  ruled  on  truly 
Christian  principles — their  rulers  acknowledging  Christ  as  their 
head,  and  his  religion  as  their  guide  in  the  government  of  their 
dominions. 

It  is  thus  rendered  clear  by  the  symbolization,  that  the 
period  during  which  the  witnesses  prophesied  in  sackcloth  was 
ended,  and  their  death,  revival  and  elevation  completed  before 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  elevation  of  the  witnesses  to  the  sphere  of  influence  and 
power  is  indicated  to  be  the  chief  means  by  which  the  consum- 
mation, celebrated  immediately  on  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  was  attained. 

Now,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  every  rule  of  sound  interpre- 
tation to  suppose,  that  the  scenic  representations,  which  follow 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  go  backwards  and  repre- 
sent events  contemporaneous  with  those  which  are  symbolized 
under  the  scenic  representations  of  the  sixth  trumpet.  But  the 
first  symbolizations  of  events  following  the  blast  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  are  those  relating  to  the  woman  and  the  dragon ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the  observance  of 
the  due  order  of  the  vision,  to  suppose  the  1260  days  of  the 
woman's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  1260  days  during  which  the  witnesses  prophesied  in  sack- 
cloth.   Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  glorious  appearance  in 
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heaven  of  the  woman,  clothed  with  the  sun,  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  elevation  of  the  witnesses  into  that  same  heaven. 
It  was  by  this  exaltation  of  the  divine  Word  and  public  prayer, 
that  pure  Christianity  was  raised  to  this  conspicuous  position, 
exhibiting  this  glorious  appearance,  and  that  she  labours  to 
bring  forth,  to  the  view  of  mankind,  the  true  doctrine  respect- 
ing Christ  as  being  the  king  destined  to  rule  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  symbolized  by  the  child  in  her  womb. 

It  is  clearly  the  design  of  the  symbolization  then  to  indicate, 
that  the  period  of  the  woman's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  prophesying  of  the  witnesses  in  sack- 
cloth, and  does  not  commence  till  after  the  revival  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  their  elevation  to  the  sphere  of  influence  and  power. 

Nor  must  we  permit  ourselves  too  rashly  to  conclude,  from 
the  circumstance  of  both  periods  being  described  as  1260  days, 
that  they  are  both  of  equal  physical  duration.  Doubtless  we 
must  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to  the  one 
period  of  1260  days  as  to  the  other.  If  the  first  is  to  be  chro- 
nologically interpreted,  so  must  the  second ;  and,  accordingly,  as 
we  take  the  one  to  mean  1260  literal  days,  or  1260  years,  each 
consisting  of  360  days,  so  must  we  take  the  other.  But  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  how  serious  are  the  objections  to  either 
of  these  interpretations,  and  how  much  more  probable  it  is  that 
these  phrases  are  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  symbolical  or 
metaphorical  sense,  the  half  of  the  physical  cycle  of  seven  years 
being  employed  to  denote  the  half  of  a  great  moral  cycle — a 
mode  of  interpretation  which  would  not  be  a  greater,  perhaps 
not  even  so  great,  a  departure  from  the  literal  sense,  as  would 
be  our  understanding  the  1260  days  to  mean  1260  years,  each 
consisting  of  360  days. 

If,  then,  the  physical  hemi-cycle  be,  in  both  cases,  employed 
to  designate  the  half  of  a  great  moral  cycle — the  half  of  the 
interval  between  two  great  eras  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world — ^the  chronological  duration  of  the  moral  cycles  may  be 
very  diflFerent  in  the  two  cases ;  so  that  these  hemi-cycles  may 
represent  periods  of  physical  duration  quite  diverse,  although 
apparently  the  same. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  possibly  the  Deity  may  have, 
for  wise  ends,  established  a  connexion  between  the  cycle  of  the 
mystery  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  and  some  great 
physical  cycle.  But  if  such  a  connexion  be  found  to  exist,  we 
may  not  thence  presume  that  there  will  be  found  a  similar  con- 
nexion in  the  case  of  the  second  moral  cycle,  of  which  the  1260 
days,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  represent  the  half ;  for 
reasons  may  have  existed  for  such  a  connexion  in  the  one  case 
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which  may  not  apply  to  the  other.  Even  were  there  grounds  to 
suspect  that  the  second  moral  cycle  may^  like  the  firsts  be  made 
to  correspond  with  a  physical  cycle,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to 
presume  that  the  physical  cycle  would  be,  in  both  cases,  the 
same.  If  the  symbolical  method  of  interpretation,  then,  be  the 
true  one,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess  at  the  duration  of  the 
period  represented  by  the  1260  days  of  the  woman's  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  yet  expired. 
And  in  this  circumstance  consists  one  of  the  probabilities  in 
favour  of  this  principle  of  interpretation;  for  it  does  not  run 
counter  to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
us  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons — a  declaration  which 
renders  it  highly  improbable  that  in  this  prophecy  there  are 
given  such  data  as  would  enable  any  clever  calculator  to  ascer- 
tain the  times  and  the  seasons  before  they  arrive. 

That  there  is  a  second  great  moral  cycle  shadowed  forth  in 
the  prophecy,  and  whose  half  may  be  typified  by  the  physical 
hemi-cycle  of  1260  days,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Its  begin- 
ning and  its  ending  are  both  clearly  defined.  It  commences 
with  the  period  when  the  Divine  mystery  came  to  an  end,  by 
the  promise  respecting  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming 
those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ  beginning  to  be  fulfilled ;  and 
it  ends  with  the  period  when  this  promise  is  to  have  its  full  ac- 
complishment by  the  subjection  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  to  the  rule  of  Christ — a  consummation  foreshadowed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  twentieth  chapter. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  it  appears,  there  will  be  a 
continuous  struggle  between  pure  Christianity  and  its  oppo- 
nents ;  while  the  allegory  of  the  woman  flying  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  being  there  nourished  for  a  hemi-cycle,  seems  to  denote 
that  during  the  half  of  this  long  interval  pure  Christianity  shall 
be  practically  banished  from  the  civilized  portions  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  shall  find  refuge,  and  a  continuous  supply  of  adher- 
ents, in  regions  which  at  the  date  of  the  vision  were  a  moral 
wilderness.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  cycle  that  she  is 
again  to  take  the  field  in  the  original  battle-ground  of  the  civi- 
hzed  Roman  world,  and  there  to  maintain,  with  her  purely  spi- 
ritual weapons,  an  arduous  but  finally  successful  struggle  against 
her  opponents.  During  the  earlier  half,  while  the  pure  religion 
of  Christ  finds  refuge  in  those  regions  which,  at  the  date  of  the 
vision,  were  a  wilderness,  the  contest,  as  subsequently  appears, 
is  to  be  maintained,  chiefly  by  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  that  is,  by 
the  scattered  few  who  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, within  the  limits  of  the  civilized  portions  of  the  Roman 
world,  where  the  domination  of  the  antichristian  powers  prevails. 
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No  candid  and  unprejudiced  observer  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  as  respects  its  religious  state,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  exactly  this  prediction,  in  regard  to  the  pure  religion 
of  Christ  being  driven  from  the  civilized  portions  of  the  Boman 
world,  and  finding  refuge  in  this  wilderness,  has  been  fulfilled ; 
nor  to  recognize  the  continuance  at  the  present  time  of  that  pe- 
culiar distribution  of  Christianity  which  is  here  foreshadowed. 
Prom  all  the  regions  which  constituted  the  civilized  portion  of 
the  Roman  world,  pure  Christianity  has  beeil  practically  ban- 
ished, chased  away  by  the  ruling  powers  which  the  heads  and 
horns  of  the  dragon  symbolize ;  and  in  its  stead  there  is  found 
ft  gigantic  system  of  superstition,  which,  while  it  usurps  the 
name  of  Christianity,  is  a  stranger  to  its  pure  and  heavenly 
principles,  and  is  really  a  mere  modification  of  heathenish  poly- 
theism, in  which  for  the  ancient  heathen  divinities  there  are 
substituted  hosts  of  departed  spirits,  worshipped  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  saints.  There  are,  indeed,  in  those  regions  a  linger- 
ing few,  the  remnant  of  the  woman's  seed.  Who  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  their  existence  is  merely  tolerated,  if  even  toleilated ;  and 
the  pure  religion  to  which  they  adhere  has  no  recognized  exist- 
ence, and  finds  neither  shelter  nor  nourishment  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  those  vast  regions.  On  the  other  hand;,  it  is 
only  in  those  territories  which  were,  at  the  date  of  the  vision, 
both  physically  and  morally  a  wilderness,  that  pure  Christianity 
has  found  an  abiding  home,  and  that  she  is  maintainied  in  her 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  practice.  It  is 
only  in  these  once  desert  countries  that  she  finds  a  safe  refuge 
irom  her  enemies,  and  that  she  is  nourished  by  a  continuous 
supply  of  faithfol  adherents. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  period  here  typififed  by  the 
hemi-cycle  of  the  half- week  of  years  is  still  current ;  and  though 
the  careful  historical  enquirer  may  be  able  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  this  hemi-cycle  com- 
menced— when  pure  Christianity,  driven  from  the  civilized  world, 
found  refuge  in  the  wilderness, — yet,  if  the  symbolical  principle 
of  interpretation  be  correct,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  actual  physical  duration  of  this  hemi-cycle; 
and  to  hazard  a  guess  on  the  subject  would  therefore  be  mere 
idleness  and  waste  of  time.  We  may  know  the  starting  point, 
but  the  terminus  is  purposely  hidden  from  our  view  in  the  mists 
of  the  future ;  it  not  being  given  to  us  to  know  the  times  and 
the  seasons.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  shall  have  arrived, 
however,  when  the  fiilfilment  of  the  promise  respecting  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  becoming  our  Lord's  and  his  Christ's  shiJl 
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have  been  not  only  begun,  but  completed,  then  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  whether  the  symbolical  principle  of  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect, by  its  becoming  evident  that  the  sojourn  of  the  woman  in 
the  wilderness  continues  for  one  half  of  the  great  moral  cycle, 
between  the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
and  its  final  completion.  Until  that  consummation  arrive  the 
inquisitive  mind  must  be  content  to  abide  in  a  continuous  state 
of  expectation,  and  fervently  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come.'' 

The  sojourn  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness  was  designed 
not  only  to  nourish  her,  but  to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the 
dragon,  as  appears  from  the  concluding  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
verse.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  order  of 
events  foreshadowed  in  this  symbolization,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  flight  of  the  woman  being  twice  mentioned. 
The  mention  of  this  flight,  made  in  the  gixth  verse,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  it  occurred  immediately  after  she  gave  birth  to  her 
male  child;  and  this  is  the  most  natural  point  of  time  for  its 
occurrence.  Pure  Christianity,  symbolized  by  the  woman,  hav- 
ing brought  forth  prominently  before  the  view  of  mankind  the 
true  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  and  more  especially  the  doctrine 
of  his  kingship — his  being  destined  to  rule  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  obligation  resting  on  all  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  to  render  obedience  to  him  by  governing 
their  dominions  on  purely  Christian  principles ;  more  especially 
on  the  principle  of  governing  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
many,  and  not  to  promote  the  selfish  ends  of  the  governing  few, 
— pure  Christianity  having  brought  this  doctrine,  so  distasteful 
to  absolute  rulers,  prominently  before  the  view  of  mankind, 
could  no  longer  expect  to  find  favour  in  their  eyes,  or  obtain 
shelter  in  their  dominions :  she  therefore  instantly  takes  flight 
into  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  those  powers. 
Thereupon  there  ensues  a  contest  between  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples. The  despots  of  this  world  set  their  faces  against  the 
purely  Christian  principle  of  government,  and  they  are  met  by 
those  who  enlist  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Michael,  the 
banner  having  for  its  legend  the  words,  "  Who  like  God 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  precise  time  during  which  this 
contest  continued  to  rage,  but  it  ends  with  the  discomfiture  of 
the  temporal  powers,  symbolized  by  the  heads  and  horns  of  the 
dragon,  and  who  maintain  the  principles  that  no  subject  may 
presume  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  religious  matters  diflerent  from 
that  entertained  and  sanctioned  by  his  sovereign,  nor  dare  to 
worship  God  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  his  sovereign 
prescribes. 

The  upholders  of  this  principle  sustain  a  moral  defeat,  and 
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are  accordingly  cast  down  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  heaven. 
Their  principle  no  longer  finds  favour  with  those  exalted  minds 
which,  by  the  study  of  God^s  pure  Word,  have  become  elevated 
above  the  considerations  of  worldly  expedience  and  policy.  Thus 
defeated,  these  ruling  powers  attack  the  woman  that  bore  the 
child.  They  assault  pure  Christianity  itself,  whence  the  doctrine 
so  much  the  object  of  their  Abhorrence  emanated;  but  happily, 
by  her  timely  flight  into  the  desert,  she  is  beyond  their  imme- 
diate grasp.  The  reintroduction  of  the  mention  of  this  flight, 
seems  designed  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  form  which 
the  persecution  of  the  woman  by  the  dragon  assumed,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  fifteenth  verse,  to  be  presently  explained. 

Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the  woman's  flight  into  the 
wilderness  took  place  immediately  on  her  giving  birth  to  her 
child;  that  the  contest  between  the  draconic  and  MichaeUc 
principles  ensued  shortly  thereafter,  and  occupied  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  woman's  sojourn  in  the  desert ;  that  after  their 
discomfiture  the  adherents  of  the  draconic  principle  began  to 
persecute  the  woman  herself;  but  that  in  consequence  of  her 
having  fled  into  the  desert,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  more  im- 
mediate action,  this  persecution  assumed  the  form  described  in 
the  fifteenth  verse,  which  runs  as  follows:  "And  the  serpent 
cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood .'^ 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  water  like  a  river  which 
the  dragon  poured  out  of  his  mouth.  From  the  mention  of  the 
mouth  a  probability  is  raised  that  this  means  a  flood  of  calumny 
and  abuse,  and  we  may  understand  the  expression  to  signify 
that  the  supporters  of  the  principle  of  opposition  to  Christ  se- 
lected some  of  the  turbulent  spirits  symbolized  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea,  to  follow  the  teachers  of  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ  into  the  moral  desert  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  evil 
speaking. 

This  view  appears  more  probable  than  that  these  waters  like 
a  river  were  martial  hosts,  sent  into  the  moral  wilderness  to 
endeavour  to  sweep  away,  by  main  force,  the  pure  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Christ  alone.  The  circumstance  of  the  name  of 
the  dragon  being  changed  to  serpent  in  this  passage,  appears  to 
indicate  that  subtlety,  rather  than  force,  was  adopted  in  this 
persecution.  Its  object  is  stated  to  have  been  to  cause  the 
woman  to  be  carried  away  by  the  flood.  This  may  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  opponents  of  pure  Christianity  were  to  cause 
it  to  be  so  vilified  and  abused  among  those  inhabiting  the  moral 
desert,  as  to  sweep  away  its  doctrines  from  their  minds. 

The  next  statement  is  curious,  verse  16 :    And  the  earth 
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helped  the  woman^  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.'' 
In  this  metaphor  the  earth  probably  means,  as  formerly,  the 
earthly-minded  portion  of  mankind;  and  by  their  swallowing 
the  flood  we  may  understand  that  with  such  alone  the  abuse  and 
calumny,  directed  by  the  opponents  of  Christ  against  his  pure 
religion,  found  any  reception;  while  it  did  no  harm  among 
those  into  whose  minds  the  truth  had  been  infused.  Or,  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  those  turbulent  spirits  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  moral  desert,  to  sweep  away  the  truth  by  a  flood  of 
vituperation,  became  ere  long  so  absorbed  in  worlcUy  pursuits, 
that  they  ceased  from  their  polemical  discussions,  and  became 
merged  in  the  general  mass  of  earthly-minded  men.  In  either 
view  the  help  rendered  by  the  earth  to  the  woman  was  rather 
indirect  than  of  will.  The  earthly  mind  has  no  sincere  regard 
for  pure  religion,  but  it  sometimes  afibrds  aid  to  its  progress,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  by  absorbing  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
truth  poured  forth  by  the  more  turbulent  spirits  among  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ.  Men  bent  on  worldly  pursuits  or  sensual  in- 
dulgences have  little  relish  for  polemical  discussions,  and  little 
time  to  attend  to  the  vituperations  cast  forth  upon  the  truth, 
and  they  thus  indirectly  tend  to  reduce  to  silence  the  revilers  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ. 

In  the  concluding  verse  of  this  chapter  we  are  informed 
(verse  17),  that  "the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and 
went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.'^  This  sentence  at  once  discloses  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  which  precedes;  the  seed  of  the  woman  being  they 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  plain  that  the  woman  can  be  nothing  else 
than  a  personification  of  pure  Christianity ;  for  they  only  have 
these  characteristics  who  are  born  again,  "  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever.'^ 

The  antichristian  spirit,  finding  that  the  scheme  of  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  vituperation  upon  pure  religion  had  been  de- 
feated, was  now  stirred  up  with  fresh  fury,  and  commenced  a 
new  contest  with  the  followers  of  Christ,  at  least  with  that  por- 
tion of  them  still  within  reach  of  assault.  The  plan  of  directly 
impugning  the  truth  had  failed,  so  had  the  scheme  of  following 
it  into  the  moral  desert  with  ridicule  and  abuse.  Resort  must 
therefore  be  had  to  a  new  system  of  tactics,  which  we  shall  find 
developed  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  woman  who  personifies  pure 
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Christianity,  is  not  again  brought  into  the  field  of  view  in  the 
vision.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ  had  now  obtained  such  a  firm  footing,  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  any  danger  from  the  direct  assaults  of  the  antich'ristian 
principle ;  an  idea  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
contained  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  verses.  It  is  only 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman,^'  those  who  have  been  nursed  by  her 
with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word,  and  who  therefor^  obey  the 
commandments  of  Ood,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  are  to  be  individually  exposed  to  attack,  and  that  are 
thenceforth  to  maintain,  each  for  himself,  a  contest  with  the 
antichristian  principle. 

It  id  6nly,  moreover,  that  portion  of  the  woman^s  seed  which 
remains  in  the  civilized  regions  of  the  world,  where  the  power 
symbolized  by  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  dragon  exercises  su- 
preme sway,  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  this  persecution.  This  is 
rendered  evident  by  their  being  called  "the  remnant,''  those 
that  remain  behind,  after  the  woman  herself  had  been  compelled 
to  fly. 

We  are  thus  confirmed  in  our  view  that,  while  pure  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  banished  from  the  whole  of  those  territories 
whichi  at  the  date  of  the  vision,  constituted  the  civiUzed  Roman 
world,  and  to  find  refuge  and  nourishment  only  in  those  regions 
which  were  at  that  time  both  physically  and  morally  desert,  yet 
there  should  remain  within  the  former  regions  individuals,  and 
even  small  associations  of  men,  who  should  still  adhere  to  the 
pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  Christ,  unadulterated  by  those  vain 
superstitions  that  were  to  supplant  the  pure  faith  in  the  civilized 
world.  These  are  they  who  are  here  designated  "the  remnant 
of  the  woman's  seed,  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Ood,  and 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  very  striking  symbolization  of  this  chapter  renders  it 
evident  that  the  proclamation  contained  in  the  previous  chapter, 
with  respect  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  having  become  those 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  was  a  mere  beginning  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  and  of  very  partial  application ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  the  head  and  horns  of  the  dragon  represent  the  ruling 
civil  powers  within  the  w;hole  of  the  regions  which  constituted 
the  civilized  Roman  world,  and  as  these  powers  array  themselves 
against  pure  Christianity,  symbolized  by  the  woman,  the  procla- 
mation cannot  apply  to  them.  It  must  therefore  be  restricted 
to  kingdoms  which  were  to  be  established  in  those  regions  which, 
at  the  date  of  the  vision,  were  a  desert ;  for  there  it  is  that  the 
woman  finds  refuge  and  nourishment,  and  this  she  could  not  do, 
unless  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  powers  within  those  regions 
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formed  an  exact  contrast  to  that  of  thie  powers  within  the  civi- 
lized territories.  The  reception  which  the  woman  finds  in  the 
desert  is  a  clear  indication  that^  previous  to  her  banishment 
thither,  "a  place  had  been  prepared  for  her  of  God/'  by  his 
having  brought  the  temporal  kingdoms  established  in  that  region 
under  the  sway  of  Christian  principles,  so  that  it  might  be  truly 
affirmed  of  them  that  they  had  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and- his  Christ,  while  those  established  in  the  civilized 
regions  still  remained  attached  to  the  dragon. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples personified  by  the  angel  who  sounds  the  seventh  trumpet. 
It  has  been  already  shewn  that  all  the  previous  six  angels  were 
personifications  of  evil  principles.  The  song  of  triumph  raised 
on  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  might,  at  first  sight, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  this  respect  he  difiered  from  his 
forerunners ;  but  the  symbolization  of  the  twelfth  chapter  dispels 
this  illusion,  and  makes  it  evident  that  his  trumpet,  like  the 
others,  was  the  signal  for  calling  forth  Iresh  manifestations  of 
moral  evil.  The  song  of  triumph,  therefore,  which  immediately 
foUows  the  blast  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  indication  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  made 
by  the  angel,  introduced  in  the  tenth  chapter,  when  he  swore 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  delay,  but  that  the  mystery 
of  God  should  be  brought  to  an  end  when  the  seventh  angel 
should  begin  to  sound.  The  real  sequence  of  the  seventh  angel'^ 
blast  is  the  appearance  of  the  dragon  in  opposition  to  the  woman 
who  personifies  pure  Christianity. 

Now,  seeing  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  dragon  represent 
the  poUtical  powers  established  in  the  civilized  Roman  world, 
while  the  dragon  itself  symbolizes  the  spirit  by  which  these 
powers  are  pervaded  and  animated ;  seeing,  moreover,  that  the 
circumstance  which  stirs  up  the  animosity  of  these  powers 
against  that  pure  form  of  Christianity  typified  by  the  woman, 
is  her  bringing  forth  to  the  view  of  mankind  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  i^  the  destined  Sovereign  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
vrorld,  which  He  is  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  consequently, 
that  all  earthly  sovereigns  are  bound  to  render  him  implicit 
obedience,  and  to  rule  their  kingdoms  on  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  governing — not  for  the  advantage  of  the  governing  few, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed  many ; — looking  to  all  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  by  what  evil  principle 
this  particular  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  was  called  into 
action.  It  is  obviously  the  principle  of  human  pride,  involving 
within  itself  the  insatiable  love  of  power  and  worldly  grandeur, 
and  this  may  accordingly  be  r^arded  as  the  evil  principle  which 
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is  personified  by  the  angel  who  sounds  the  seventh  trumpet. 
This  angel  being  the  last  of  the  series^  we  may  here  recapitulate 
the  seven  evil  principles  which  the  seven  trumpet  angels  appear 
to  impersonate. 

The  first  represents  the  spirit  of  popular  superstition,  giving 
rise  to  popular  tumults  stirred  up  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.    The  second  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  tyranny  and  in- 
tolerance centralized  in  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  residting 
in  persecutions  of  the  adherents  of  Christianity  emanating  from 
the  central  authority.    The  third  is  the  spirit  of  discord  or  con- 
troversy, resulting  in  internal  dissensions  and  heresies  within 
the  Christian  body.    The  fourth  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  true  light  of 
Christianity  by  a  large  portion  of  those  calling  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ.    The  fifth  is  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence, 
giving  rise  to  a  great  inroad  of  vices  and  immoralities  among 
those  dwelling  in  the  regions  where  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached,  but  who  had  not  received  the  truth  of  God  into  their 
minds.    The  sixth  is  the  spirit  of  self-delusion,  which  first  lulls 
these  same  parties  into  a  false  security — leading  them  to  neglect 
their  defences,  so  letting  loose  the  restraints  which  withheld  the 
barbarous  tribes  surrounding  them  from  invading  their  terri- 
tories, and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  leading  them  into  the 
mistake  of  regarding  the  nominal  and  outward  profession  of 
Christianity  as  Christianity  itself — a  mistake  whence  resulted  a 
persecution  of  the  genuine  disciples  at  the  hands  of  the  nominal 
professors.    And  now  we  have,  lastly,  the  seventh,  symbolizing 
human  pride  and  the  love  of  power — leading  the  civil  authori- 
ties to  set  their  faces  against  pure  Christianity  the  moment  she 
brings  forth  the  unpalatable  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  true 
supreme  ruler  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  the 
rulers  ought  to  make  the  simple  and  charitable  doctrines  of  his 
religion  their  guides  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs — an  oppo- 
sition resulting  in  the  flight  of  genuine  Christianity  from  the 
originally  civilized  portions  of  the  Roman  world,  into  regions 
which,  at  the  date  of  the  vision,  were  a  wilderness,  but  where 
God  had  prepared  a  place  for  her — a  safe  retreat,  by  establish- 
ing, in  these  once  savage  territories,  kingdoms  whose  rulers  did 
acknowledge  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  adopt  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  pure  Christianity  as  their  guides  in  the 
government  of  their  dominions,  so  holding  themselves  as  vassals 
of  the  supreme  ruler  Christ. 

The  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the  particular  evil 
principle  personified  by  each  angel  may  not  be  absolutely  correct ; 
nevertheless,  the  general  conclusion  that  each  of  these  angels 
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does  impersonate  some  evil  principle  appears  to  be  indubitable. 
The  result  of  each  trumpet  blast  is  a  manifestation  of  some 
new  phase  of  moral  evil,  exerting  itself  in  opposition  to  genuine 
Christianity ;  and  it  would  disturb  all  our  notions  of  propriety 
to  suppose  the  angels,  who  thus  summoned  forth  these  anti- 
christian  agencies,  to  be  themselves  representatives  of  good 
and  amiable  qualities.  The  supposition  that  they  impersonate 
evil  principles,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  the  symbolization 
consistent  throughout. 

The  baneful  effects  of  the  seventh  angePs  blast  will  be  found 
further  developed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  to  the  explanation 
of  which  we  shall  next  proceed. 


BEGENT  STEIAG  LITEBATURE. 

Under  this  title  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  few 
publications  in  an  interesting  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
department  of  Christian  letters.  We  do  this  the  more  willingly 
because  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  suitable  method  of  satis- 
fying the  wishes  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  knowing 
what  is  being  done  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  scholars  of 
Europe  those  stores  which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  great 
libraries  of  England  and  the  continent. 

The  first  work  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Syrians  in  reference  to 
the  Eucharist,  to  which  are  added  the  Resolutiones  Canonica  of 
John  of  Tela  and  the  Resolutiones  Canonicte  of  Jacob  of  Edessa. 
The  editor  of  this  volume  is  Prof.  Lamy,  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  and  he  appears  to  have  brought  to  his  task  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  zeal  aad  learning.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
controversy  about  the  preliminary  dissertation,  in  which  M. 
Lamy  endeavours  to  support  the  position  that  the  Syrian  Church 
agreed  in  its  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Those  passages  of  the  Peschito  version  which 
refer  to  this  matter  are  brought  forward  and  examined,  but  with 
no  new  result,  inasmuch  as  they  leave  the  controversy  where  it 
was,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Peschito  literally  translates  from  the 
Greek,  and  that  consequently  the  question  of  interpretation  still 
remains.  Prom  Scripture  proofs  the  editor  proceeds  to  testi- 
monies drawn  from  Syriac  liturgies.  Here  we  have  quotations 
from  various  liturgies,  the  language  of  which  favours  the  opinion 
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tKat  the  bread  and  vine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christy  and  effectual  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  worthy  com- 
municants. It  must  be  observed,  however^  that  even  admitting 
this  construction  of  the  terms^  which  is  not  in  every  case  quite 
80  certain^  we  come  short  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantis^on 
as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent^  whose  words  it  may  be  well 
to  remember.  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  in  the  most  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the  body  and  blood  are  contained 
truly^  really^  and  substantially^  together  with  the  soul  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tberefp?^  whole  Christ, 
but  shall  say  they  a*re  pply  therein  as  in  a  sign,  or  figure,  or 
virtue,  let  him  be  anathema/^ 

From  liturgies  the  editor  proceeds  to  martyrs,  whose  words 
make  it  evident,  that  if  they  termed  the  elements  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  they  partook  of  both  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  With  the  orthodox  Fathers,  who 
are  next  appealed  to,  the  case  is  not  much  different.  The  first 
quotation  is  bom  the  pseudo-Clementine  epistles  on  Virginity, 
which  were  noticed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal  in  October 
1856.  Apart,  however,  from  the  spurious  character  of  the 
document,  the  citation  is  insignificant  as  a  proof  of  the  real 
presence.  The  terms  employed  hj  Athanasius,  Jacob  of  Nisibis, 
Ephrem,  and  others  are  very  strong,  a^d  sometimes  extravagant. 
For  example,  Isaac  Magnus  (fifth  cent.)  is  brought  in  saying : 
I  saw  his  cap  mingled,  and  instead  of  wine  it  was  full  of  blo(>i, 
and  instead  of  brei^  a  dead  body  was  placed  ii^  the  midst  of  the 
table.  I  saw  the  blood,  and  was  afraid ;  the  dead  body,  and  as- 
tonishment seized  me.  And  she  (faith)  said  to  me.  Eat  and  be 
silent,  and  drink,  child,  and  make  ^o  scrutiny  .^^  And  again : 
"  He  shewed  lae  the  slain  body,  and  placed  some  of  it  betweefi 
my  lips,  and  said  to  me  lovingly.  See  what  it  is  thou  eatest.  He 
held  out  to  me  the  pen  (reed)  of  the  Spirit,  ai^d  requ:^r^d  that  I 
should  write  (or  subscribe).  And  I  took  it  and  wrote :  I  confessed 
also  that  it  is  the  body  of  God  I  In  ^ke  mimner  also  I  took  the 
cup  and  drank  at  his  feast,  and  the  odour  of  the  body  whereof  I 
had  eaten  came  to  me  from  the  cup  :  and  what  I  had  said  of  the 
body,  that  it  is  the  body  of  God,  that  also  I  said  of  the  cup,  that 
it  is  the  blood  of  our  Savio^r.^^  We  confess  that  such  a  writer 
deserves  little  attention,  but  the  following,  of  Jacob  of  Sarug,  is 
remarkable — ^it  belongs  to  about  the  same  period  :  Our  Lord 
divided  his  body  in  his  hands  at  the  table.  And  who  dare  say 
now  that  it  is  not  the  body  ?  He  said.  This  is  my  body,  and  who 
shall  not  affirm  it?  If  one  shall  not  affirm  it,  he  is  not  a  disciple 
of  the  apostolate.  The  apostles  affirmed  it :  and  while  living 
and  reclining  with  them  they  ate  him.  .  .  .  After  he  took  bread 
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and  called  it  his  body,  it  was  not  bread,  but  his  body,  and  they 
ate  it  wondering :  eating  his  body  as  he  reclined  with  them  at 
the  table,  and  dirinking  his  blood,  as  they  heard  the  voice  of  his 
doctrine/'  Other  passages  are  given,  and  more  might  be  added, 
to  shew  that,  according  to  the  Syrian  doctors,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  received,  in  the  most  literal  manner,  in  the 
Eucharist.  These,  however,  need  not  detain  ns,  and  we  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  testimonies  adduced  from  Monophysite  writers. 
The  first  is  the  celebrated  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  of  Mabug,  a.d. 
485 — 522.  He  says :  And  therefore  we  confess  that  we  receive 
the  living  body  of  the  living  God,  and  not  the  mere  body  of 
man  that  is  mortal ;  and  we  receive  the  living  blood  of  the  living 
in  every  sacred  meal,  and  not  the  mere  blood  of  a  corruptible 
man,  one  of  us,  as  is  supposed  by  the  heretics/'  The  language 
of  Jacob  of  Edessa,  a.d.  687 — 710,  is  as  follows:  ''Then  the 
priest  turning  to  God,  and  at  the  words  which  are  agreed  to, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  people,  maketh  the  commencement  of 
his  own  words,  to  God  the  Father,  to  whom  is  offered  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  only  begotten  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithftd/'  John  of  Dara,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, is  quoted  as  saying :  "  For  he  who  is  minister  begins  and 
repeats  the  prayers  which  make  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  body 
and  blood  of  God.  Now  they  are  God-making  prayers  which 
are  approved  by  the  chief  priests  and  placed  in  the  mystical  offices 
which  follow  the  gospel  and  the  Apostle :  for  the  one  saith  that 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed,  etc.,  and  the  other  that  our  Lord 
Jesus,  the  same  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread  and  said, 
'This  is  my  body,'  etc/'  On  this  latter  passage  Prof.  Lamy 
says,  that  "  while  the  author  affirms  the  real  presence  and  tran- 
substantiation,  he  teaches  that  the  consecration  was  made  in  the 
words  of  Christ.'' 

Passing  over  the  remaining  witnesses  from  the  Monophysites, 
we  come  to  the  Nestorians,  who,  while  they  seem  to  have  taught 
the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood,  re- 
garded it  as  a  conversion  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
man  and  not  as  God.  From  one  of  these  writers,  George  of 
Arbela,  of  the  tenth  century,  the  following  is  borrowed,  to 
which  we  request  the  reader's  careful  attention  :  "  Some  of  the 
God-clad  say  that  these  mysteries  are  the  body  and  bloofl  of 
Christ  properly,  and  not  the  mystery  (or  sacrament)  of  bis  body 
and  his  blood.  And  we  say  to  them  that  some  things  a;:e  natu- 
rally such,  and  others  united  with  nature.  .  .  .  For  we  also  say 
that  God  was  man,  and  man  was  God,  and  since  we  are  persuaded 
that  natures  are  not  changed,  we  say  that  God  remained  God, 
and  that  not  man  was  God  by  nature,  but  that  by  union  God  was 
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man  and  man  God.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  this  bread  and 
wine  are  body  and  blood,  not  by  nature,  but  by  union.  And 
since  we  call  them  body  and  blood  in  a  manner,  we  also  name 
them  mysteries,  that  they  may  be  known  to  be  mysteries  of  the 
body  and  the  blood,  because  they  are  different  in  nature.  And  if 
they  are  rightly  body  and  blood,  they  are  not  mysteries.  And 
if  they  are  mysteries,  they  are  not  body  and  blood,  because  a 
mystery  is  made  a  sign  in  that  which  does  not  naturally  belong 
to  it.  All  natural  things  are  not  mystical,  and  all  mystical 
things  are  not  natural.  For  as  we  regard  a  deacon  as  a  mystery 
of  an  angel,  and  regard  a  priest  as  a  mystery  of  Christ,  the  can- 
celli,  of  heaven,  the  altar,  of  the  throne  of  Christ,  the  bema,  of 
Jerusalem,  and  so  of  the  rest :  when  these  are  not  the  things  they 
are  received  for,  and  yet  do  not  deny  them  because  they  are  not 
such  by  nature,  but  are  such  by  union.  ...  so  also  the  bread  and 
wine  are  by  union  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  a  mys- 
tery. By  nature  (they  are)  bread  and  wine.^^  How  this  can  be 
made  to  signify  a  belief  of  the  real  presence  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see.  The  whole  scope  of  the  passage  clearly  shews  that  the 
words  'mystery'  and  'union'  denote  a  figure  or  represent- 
ation, and  association.  In  the  opinion  of  George,  therefore, 
the  bread  and  wine  are,  figuratively,  body  and  blood  by  the 
association  of  ideas.  Similar,  also,  is  the  doctrine  of  Timothy 
II.,  a  Nestorian  patriarch  of  the  fourteenth  century;  nor 
do  we  see  that  M.  Lamy  can  vindicate  his  claim  to  them 
as  witnesses  for  the  real  presence.  At  the  same  time  we 
admit  that  many  of  the  writers  do  teach  this  doctrine,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  form  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  gross 
and  carnal. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  of  Professor  Lamy  is  occu- 
pied with  the  two  Syriac  works  above  named.  The  text  is  accom- 
panied by  a  very  fair  Latin  translation  and  numerous  notes.  In 
these  writings  many  curious  details  are  to  be  found  bearing  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  Syriac  Church,  more  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  The  treatise  of  John  of  Tela 
is  now  edited  for  the  first  time,  but  that  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  has 
been  already  printed  by  Dr.  de  Lagarde  in  his  Reliquue  Juris 
EcclesiasticiB  Antiquissirme,  Both  are  derived  &om  a  valuable 
manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  a  volume  which 
contains  a  number  of  other  important  documents,  some  of  which 
have  never  been  published.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
volume,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Europe  for  three 
centuries,  was  originally  derived  from  that  same  Nitrian  desert 
which  has  within  these  few  years  yielded  up  its  accumulated  stores 
to  our  national  museum.    We  will  only  add  that  this  precious 
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manuscript  was  most  probably  written  in  or  about  the  eighth 
century. 

As  we  have  still  other  recent  publications  in  this  literature 
before  us,  we  will  here  take  leave  of  Professor  Lamy,  although 
we  could  willingly  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  very  interest- 
ing volume  which  he  has  published,  and  one  which  will  we  hope 
not  be  overlooked  by  such  as  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
history  of  opinions  regarding  the  Eucharist.  The  translation, 
which  may  for  the  most  part  be  relied  upon,  will  bring  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  others  than  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Syriac  language ;  and  the  notes  will  be  useful  for  the  many 
references  they  contain  to  the  literature  connected  with  the 
subject. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  overlook  an  edition  of  the  Scholia  of 
Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  on  Psalms  viii.,  xl.,  xli.,  and  1.,  with  a 
Latin  rendering  and  notes  by  R.  G.  F.  Schroter.  This  is  interest- 
ing as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  interweaving  with 
expository  annotations,  allusions  to  the  Septuagint,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  other  versions.  It  is  well  known  that  many  works 
intended  for  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture  by  Syriac  writers, 
are  still  extant,  and  that  some  of  these  are  of  real  value.  Not 
long  ago  the  Oxford  press  put  forth  one  of  these  which  deserves 
a  place  in  every  well  fomished  library.  We  refer  to  the  dis- 
courses of  Cyril  on  Luke,  edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  Payne 
Smith,  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  that 
gentleman's  ability  and  scholarship. 

In  the  same  language  there  are  also  translations  of  parts  of 
the  Bible,  hitherto  unknown  or  unpublished.  As  an  example, 
we  may  mention  the  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels  not  long 
since  published  with  an  English  version  and  notes  in  a  handsome 
quarto  volume.  This  work  however  need  not  detain  us,  as  it  has 
been  already  noticed  in  these  pages  by  more  writers  than  one. 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  nothing  has  yet  been  said  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  recension  of  St.  Matthew  is  in  any  proper 
sense  the  original  of  that  apostle.  Indeed  the  mere  fact  that  it 
exists  as  a  part  of  a  version  of  four  Gospels  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  what  has  been  suspected.  As  to  the  title  of  the 
first  Gospel,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  we  remark  with 
reference  to  a  communication  from  a  correspondent,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  that  we  are  a  little 
surprised  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  shoidd  have  adopted  the 
interpretation  of  Dr.  Gildemeister.  With  all  deference  to  the 
learned  writer,  we  think  the  Syriac  idiom  will  scarcely  justify  us 
in  rendering  this  inscription  "The  Gospel  of  Matthew  the 
chosen."   For  be  it  observed,  we  should  then  expect  an  order  of 
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words  di£Ferent  firom  that  actually  exhibited^  and  the  participle 
instead  of  preceding  would  follow  the  name  of  the  apostle.  We 
say  this  witiiout  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  particle  j 
really  stood  before  the  word  Matthew  or  not, — we  think  it  did  so 
stand.  Some  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cureton^s  explanation 
that  the  word  ]^sj2iSD  signifies  distinct,  or  something  almost 
equivalent,  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  1  Peter  iv.  10,  where 
the  same  word  occurs,  only  in  the  feminine  form,  and  the  clause 
is  thus  rendered  by  Schaaf  tanquam  dispensatores  boni  ffratue 
diversa  Dei,  The  Greek  is  miKiXri,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
well  understood.  We  wiU  add  a  few  additional  remarks,  less 
with  a  view  to  establish  an  explanation  of  our  own,  than  to  sug- 
gest that  the  view  most  recently  advocated  is  not  necessarily 
correct.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Cureton's  leading  idea  conveyed 
by  the  word  "distinct*'  is  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  founda- 
tion as  some  have  supposed,  as  we  have  been  led  to  conclude 
from  an  examination  of  a  number  of  places  in  which  the  word 
-  ^;<=^  or  its  derivatives  occurs.  A  somewhat  diflFerent  but  related 
explanation  is  obtained  by  a  reference  to  its  use  in  the  cognate 
Chaldee.  For  instance,  the  expression  tfnop  sra  which  occurs  in 
the  Tai^m  of  Onkelos  at  Exod.  xxviii.  11,  is  explained  by 
Buxtorf  to  mean  "  scriptur&  explanatd.'*  So  also  in  Ezra  iv.  18, 
and  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  whatever  view  is 
adopted,  some  difficulty  presents  itself,  but  on  the  whole  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  inscription  intended  to 
call  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  version  before  him.  Still, 
we  do  not  imagine  that  the  difierenoe  in  question  is  that  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  from  the  other  three,  but  of  this  recension 
fit)m  the  common  Peshito  version.  The  passage  in  St.  Peter 
seems  to  suggest  this  as  the  true  method  of  removing  the  mys- 
tery; the  "varied"  or  "vaiying  grace  of  God*'  probably  signifies 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel  as  different  from  that  of  the  law,  and 
the  varying  version  of  the  Crospels,  is  that  which  differs  from  the 
one  commonly  received.  If  however  we  are  to  take  the  sense 
of  " explained  or  "interpreted,"  the  inscription  may  allude  to 
the  fact  that  this  recension  has  undergone  revision,  or  rather  is 
a  revision  of  some  other  version.  In  the  former  case,  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Curetonian  Gospds  is  so  fisur  left  an  open  question, 
but  m  the  latter  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  less 
ancient  than  the  old  Peshito  translation.  Having  said  so  much 
we  leave  the  matter  for  further  consideration  and  inquiry. 

The  Syriac  Hexafdar  version  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  one  of  considerable  interest  It  was  made  about  the 
same  time  as  what  is  commonly  designated  the  Philoxenian  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament^  hat  more  oonrectly  the  Hharkleian 
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after  Thomas  of  Heradea.  The  New  Testament  is  a  very  literal 
translation  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  Old  Testament  is  taken 
from  the  Septuagint.  They  were  both  completed  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  together  constitute  a  sort  of  revised  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible.  Various  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  from  time  to  time  been  published,  and  others  still 
remain  in  manuscript.  Henry  Middeldorpf  in  1835  edited  ^ 
volume  containing  2  Kings,  Isaiah,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  in 
his  preface  gave  an  account  of  previous  publications  in  the  same 
direction.  Since  then  additional  portions  of  this  version  have 
been  brought  to  England  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Quite  recently,  T.  S.  Rordam  has  printed  at  Copenhagen  the 
first  chapters  of  Judges  from  one  of  these  manuscripts.  He 
proposes  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth ; 
and,  as  he  states,  besides  these  the  Museum  library  contains  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  1  Samuel,  and  part  of 
Genesis.  The  manuscript  from  which  he  copies  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  ninth  century,  but  is  unfortunately  somewhat  im- 
perfect. 

This  version,  which  is  ascribed  to  John  of  Tela,  is  based 
upon  the  well  known  work  of  Origen,  and  hence  its  name.  The 
translator  not  only  renders  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  but 
inserts  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc.  Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  Syriac  Hexaplar  is  of  great  value  in  regard  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  ancient  Greek  versions.  In  this 
respect  it  is  very  different  from  the  Peshito  which  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  original.  We  say  mainly  because  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  certain  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are 
taken  from  the  Septuagint.  What  is  more  remarkable  about 
these  chapters  is  that  they  are  not  taken  consecutively,  but  are 
intercalated  with  others  from  the  Hebrew,  so  that  the  transla- 
tion is  mixed,  partly  from  the  Greek  and  partly  from  the 
Hebrew. 

Mr.  Bordam^s  edition  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  useful  one,  for 
in  addition  to  an  interesting  Latin  preface  in  which  he  describes 
his  manuscript  and  his  method  of  proceeding,  he  gives  a  preli- 
minary dissertation  on  the  principles  adopted  by  Paul  of  Tela  in 
executing  his  version.  This  dissertation  extending  over  about 
sixty  pages,  enters  into  a  very  minute  examination  of  the  mode 
in  which  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  leading  grammatical  forms 
are  rendered.  Moreover,  the  text  of  the  five  chapters  printed  is 
accompanied  by  the  Greek  version  and  copious  notes.  As  how- 
ever it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  mpre  than  say  what  has  been 
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accomplished^  we  shall  not  undertake  any  minnte  investigation 
of  the  work.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a  commencement^  and 
are  quite  sore  that  the  example  thus  set  may  be  safely  followed 
by  those  who  desire  to  confer  real  advantages  upon  the  cause  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

The  patristic  literature  extant  in  Syriac  is  very  rich  and 
varied,  and  from  this  source  new  light  is  being  thrown  upon  the 
early  history  and  literature  of  the  Church.  As  an  illustration 
we  may  refer  to  some  extracts  which  have  been  lithographed  but 
not  published,  relating  partly  to  the  Coimcil  of  Nicea,  and  partly 
to  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Ignatius.  The  former  are  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  where  they  were  found 
by  the  editor  of  the  Analecta  Nicana.  They  consist  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  toge- 
ther form  a  connected  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  famous 
Synod.  First  comes  a  general  statement  of  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  summoning  the  Council,  followed  by  the  epistle  of 
Constantine  convoking  the  bishops.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
Creed,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  signing  the  anathemas  pro- 
nounced upon  heretics,  and  the  Paschal  Decree.  Finally,  come 
the  twenty  canons,  which  are  omitted  in  the  extract.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Paschal  Decree,  or  the  decision  respect- 
ing the  time  of  Easter  was  only  discovered  in  Greek  very  recently, 
and  has  been  published  by  Dom  Pitra  in  his  Spicileffium  Soles- 
mense.  The  Syriac  version  now  found,  and  this  of  Pitra's  are 
the  only  copies  of  this  famous  decision  yet  known  to  exist.  From 
the  extract  in  question  we  make  a  few  brief  citations.  It  com- 
mences thus, — 

Again :  of  the  great  and  holy  and  oecumenical  synod  of 
818  holy  fathers,  which  was  held  at  Nicea  metropolis  of  Bithynia, 
and  in  the  year  636  of  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks,  from 
Seleucus,  Nicator  king  of  Syria,  which  is  the  reckoning  of  the 
Edessenes ;  in  the  consulship  of  Faulinus  and  Julianus  the  con- 
sals,  in  the  month  Haziran  on  the  19th  thereof,  the  13th  before 
the  calends  of  July,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  lover  of  Christ  the 
great  Constantine  the  faithfrd  king,  who  when  these  fathers  were 
first  assembled  at  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  called  them  thence  to 
Nicea,  by  his  epistle  to  them,  which  is  this.^' 

The  epistle  which  follows,  substantially  and  almost  verbally 
agrees  with  that  in  the  Analecta  Niccena.  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  us,  that  having  at  once  assembled  at  Nicea  in 
compliance  with  the  emperor's  order,  the  Fathers  drew  up  and 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith,  which  he  gives.  At  its  close  he 
says  :  "  This  is  the  creed  which  the  Fathers  adopted,  first  against 
Arius,  who  blasphemed  and  said  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature ; 
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but  afterwards  against  all  heresies^  viz.^  of  Sabellius  and  Pho- 
tinus,  and  against  the  heresies  of  Paid  of  Samosata^  and  of 
Manes^  and  Valentinus,  and  Marcion,  and  against  whatever 
heresy  arose  against  the  Catholic  Church,  which  the  318  Fathers 
condemned  when  they  were  assembled  together  at  Nicea." 

After  this  we  have  the  formal  anathemas  pronounced  upon 
various  heresies.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Fathers  subscribed  the  confession  of  faith,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance  that  so  few  of  the  western  bishops 
signed  it.    As  this  passage  is  curious  we  give  it : — 

"  Concerning  the  faith,  therefore,  it  was  thus  agreed  by  all 
the  318  holy  bishops  who  were  assembled  sacerdotally  in  the 
synod,  whose  names  and  cities  and  provinces  many  of  them  are 
these  that  are  indicated  below.  But  of  a  few  of  them  the  names 
were  not  written.  For  those  were  zealous  who  wrote.  And  also 
those  servants  of  God,  bishops  zealous  for  the  faith,  shewed 
a  care  to  receive  the  names  of  the  orientals  especially,  and 
they  especially  were  required  to  subscribe,  because  in  the  west 
there  was  no  similar  questioning  concerning  heresies,  or  con- 
cerning the  division  and  discord  about  the  passover.  For  they 
did  not  say  as  Sabellius,  that  there  was  one  person  with  three 
names,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  holy  synod  of  Nicea  before  given,  they  con- 
fessed that  the  Father  is  one  truly,  and  the  only  Son  is  one  truly, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  truly.  And  it  was  also  just  and  right 
with  them  as  it  respects  the  passover.  Therefore  not  all  of  them 
were  found  at  the  subscribing.  Now  the  bishops  subscribed  the 
orthodox  faith  in  this  way  :  Such  a  one  bishop  of  such  a  city  and 
such  a  province,  thus  I  believe  as  is  before  written.  Concerning 
the  faith  all  the  holy  synod  thus  decided  and  wrote,  and  thus 

thoj  subscribed  and  confirmed  the  definition  which  is  placed 

ie/iDre.'' 

Following  this  is  a  short  passage  introducing  the  decree  con- 
^?fir:«=:dng  Easter,  and  then  we  read  again  : — 

'^^  Therefore  also  because  of  this  all  those  of  the  east  who  had 
oeem — I  divided  from  others  subscribed,  and  consented,  and  put  an 
^fia       to  contention.  Now  when  this  also  was  rectified  and  brought 
^  ^       conclusion  when  all  the  great  and  holy  synod  was  assembled, 
^^-^ —  defined  and  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  great 
syncxSL  of  Nicea.'^ 

T7lie  twenty  canons  immediately  follow  in  the  manuscript, 
and  -*:he  whole  concludes  with  a  colophon  to  this  eflect :  Here 
end  ^he  twenty  ecclesiastical  canons  which  were  defined  in  the 
great    aiid  holy  synod  of  Nicea,  of  the  318  bishops." 

document  like  that  now  described  forms  an  interesting 
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addition  to  what  we  previously  possessed  in  reference  to  the  first 
general  council.  It  serves  to  confirm  some,  and  to  throw  fresh 
light  upon  others,  of  the  notices  of  this  celebrated  and  venerable 
assembly.  True,  it  gives  us  few  new  facts  and  raises  one  or  two 
difficult  questions ;  but  it  is  of  importance  on  several  accounts. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  as  we  before  said,  a  consecutive  narrative, 
in  which  the  various  decisions  of  the  council  seem  to  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  adopted.  Supposing  this 
to  be  the  case,  we  have  here  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Libeling 
Synodicus,  or  minutes  of  the  council,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  yet  been  discovered.  A  curious  question  suggested  by  the 
document  used  for  the  Analecta  Niaena  is  here  again  raised, 
namely,  what  can  be  meant  by  the  bishops  being  first  assembled 
at  Ancyra,  and  summoned  thence  to  Nicea  by  the  letter  of  Con- 
stant! ne.  Are  these  the  only  existing  traces  of  an  unrecorded 
synod  at  Ancyra  ?  We  must  leave  to  others  the  resolution  of 
this  difficulty.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  the  attendant 
bishops  twice  subscribed,  once  to  the  confession  of  faith,  and 
once  to  the  decree  concerning  the  observance  of  Easter.  The 
account  given  of  the  absence  of  the  names  of  so  many  of  the 
western  bishops  is  worthy  of  notice,  although  not  absolutely  new. 
On  several  important  points,  as  the  date  of  the  council,  the  num- 
ber of  the  canons,  etc.,  the  document  agrees  with  the  best  at- 
tested records.  We  must,  however,  waive  the  discussion  of  these 
particulars,  and  pass  on  to  notice  the  remainder  of  the  extracts, 
those  we  mean  which  relate  to  Ignatius. 

The  Ignatian  fragments  are  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  have  been  overlooked  or  omitted  by  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Tgnatianum,  They  are  taken  from  a  volume 
of  Extracts  from  the  Fathers  on  sundry  points  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine. Some  of  them  are  already  known,  and  the  whole  appears 
to  be  interspersed  with  the  observations  of  the  compiler.  The 
passages  are  five  in  number,  three  of  them  being  already  known, 
and  two  new.  1.  A  short  extract  from  the  epistle  to  the  Tral- 
lians,  section  the  5th.  2.  One  from  the  epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  section  the  8th.  3.  Another  from  the  same  epistle,  section 
the  9th.  4.  This  we  have  been  unable  to  trace,  but  it  relates  to 
the  statements  contained  in  1  Peter  iv.  6.  5.  This  is  described 
as  from  an  epistle  to  Anastasia,  a  deaconness.  Doubtless  some 
spurious  Ignatian  document,  of  which  this  is  the  only  trace 
which  has  been  discovered.  We  think  it  best  to  give  this  passage 
Ieis  it  stands  in  the  Syriac,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves. 
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:Vi^os^  In  ■  N^?  Vi-oi^  TT^r^^  Qlao>  ^ai?  {nmi>  ^|-»ai 
.IV^fhN  q->i>jZ1o lA^pO lAi  i,V>\  oLl)  A.^^  V^]r>viVfi% 

oV>rr>        *Qiao>  ^^.u^ai  ^oai  •      ^|-»ai  ^^^ai  Q->aM  p 

The  above  quotation  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

"  Of  the  same  :  from  the  Epistle  to  Ahasiasia,  a  deaconness, 
whereof  the  commencement  is,  'Because  thou  walkest  in  the 
way  of  righteousness/ 

"  Then  that  we  should  suppose  that  those  who  then  arose  at 
the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  crucifixion,  remain  until  this  day, 
the  language  of  the  Gospel  does  not  permit,  plainly  denoting 
that  they  entered  the  holy  city  and  appeared  imto  many.  For 
this  that  they  appeared,  plainly  sheweth  an  appearance  for  a 
time  for  the  confirmation  (as  we  said)  of  the  power  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  brake  the  gates  of  brass  and  the  invulnerable 
bars  of  iron  which  are  beneath  the  earth.  When  therefore  they 
who  arose  had  shewn  themselves,  again  they  laid  down  their 
bodies  and  returned  to  their  places,  awaiting  that  resurrection 
which  is  expected  and  common  to  all  men" 

Probably  no  one  will  plead  for  the  genuineness  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  for  aught  we  know  it  may  be  found  elsewhere  imder 
some  other  name  than  that  of  Ignatius ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  deserving  of  attention  both  on  its  own  account,  and  for 
the  honourable  name  it  bears.  Who  Anastasia  was  is  of  course 
unknown.  The  form  of  the  name,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  the  quotation,  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  is 
the  invention  of  the  writer.  This  however  is  not  conclusive, 
because  the  name  is  one  which  occurs  in  ancient  church  history. 
It  is  moreover  a  curious  fact  that  Suidas  records  a  correspond- 
ence between  Chrysogonus  a  confessor,  and  Anastasia  a  martyr 
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of  the  fourth  century.  This  correspondence  consists  of  four 
letters,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  ascribed  to  Anastasia, 
and  the  second  and  fourth  to  Chrysogonus,  but  they  contain 
nothing  like  the  passage  given  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  alludes  to  Matt,  xxvii.  52, 
53,  and  to  Psalm  cvii.  16 ;  but  neither  of  the  passages  is  given 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  Peshito.  This  however  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  scribe  rendered  for  himself  the 
words  of  his  Greek  original.  The  explanation  given  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  58,  is  noticeable  in  two  respects.  First,  the  resurrec- 
tion is  said  to  have  occurred  when  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and 
not  when  he  arose ;  and  secondly,  its  intention  is  simply  declared 
to  have  been  a  testimony  to  the  Redeemer's  power.  Finally,  the 
passage  from  the  Gospel  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Magnesians,  sect.  9. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  present  themselves  in 
connexion  with  this  extract,  but  as  the  writer  of  this  paper  is 
unwilling  unduly  to  protract  it,  they  are  for  the  present  omitted, 
because  the  object  of  this  notice  is  rather  to  introduce  this  inte- 
resting fragment  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  to  aim  at 
its  complete  elucidation. 

Before  concluding,  it  will  be  well  'to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a 
few  other  works  in  this  department. 

The  CaUndarium  Syriacum  of  Cazwin,  which  was  lately 
edited  with  notes  and  a  Latin  version  by  Gul.  Volck,  is  not  in 
Syriac,  but  in  Arabic ;  it  is  however  interesting  firom  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  contents,  which  relate  not  only  to  ecclesiastical 
seasons,  but  to  various  natural  phenomena. 

The  Fables  of  Sophos,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  Landsberger, 
although  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  theology,  deserve  a 
moment's  notice.  These  fables  are  regarded  as  the  originals  of 
the  Greek  fables  of  Syntipas.  The  editor  has  printed  them  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  accompanied  his  text  with  a  German 
translation  and  notes.  He  also  gives  a  glossary,  and  has  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  on  the  country  from  which  the  fable  is 
derived.  The  work  is  interesting  in  a  literary  and  philological 
point  of  view. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  the  present  writer 
published  an  article  entitled  "  Analecta  Syriaca,'*  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  de  Lagarde  of  Berlin,  with  the  same  title.  It  was 
his  intention  to  mate  the  remaining  portions  of  that  work  the 
foundation  of  a  second  paper,  but  further  reflection  led  him  to 
abandon  that  design.  A  few  words  only  will  therefore  be  added. 
At  p.  354,  St.  Hippolytus  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  ancient 
n^itions  and  languages  as  having  been  divided  into  seventy-two 
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after  the  flood ;  and  in  a  note  we  observed  that  we  were  not 
aware  whence  this  classification  was  derived.  Since  then  we 
have  noticed  that  the  opinion  was  a  common  one  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  etc.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  xviii.,  4,  and  the  note  of  Dressel  on  the  place  in  his 
edition.  We  may  also  mention  Ludolf  s  History  of  Ethiopia, 
part  ii.,  p.  210,  art.  cxi.,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  some 
length ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata  vi.,  5. 

At  pp.  201 — 205  of  his  work,  Dr.  de  Lagarde  publishes  an 
extract  from  a  certain  Diodes,  respecting  whom  he  gives  no  fur- 
ther information.  This  Diodes  appears  to  have  been  Diodes  of 
Peparethus,  an  andent  Greek  historian,  to  whom,  according  to 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  Fabius  Pictor  was  largely  in- 
debted, and  who  was  the  first  historian  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  only  other  reference  to  Diodes  which  we 
remember  is  in  Festus  Pompeius.  The  substance  of  what  is 
given  as  from  Diodes,  may  be  found  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Malda  and  others,  who  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  edition  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  published 
at  Paris  in  1688,  at  p.  503,  note  1.  As  it  appears  in  the  "  Ana- 
lecta  Syriaca^^  the  passage  is  imperfect,  and  in  some  places  very 
obscure. 

Dr.  de  Lagarde  has  lately  published  in  Greek  the  treatise  of 
Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manicheans,  and  he  has  announced 
the  same  in  Syriac  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but  we 
have  not  seen  it. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  and  noticed  at  less  or  greater 
length,  the  principal  items  of  Syriac  literature  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  during  the  last  few  months.  They  clearly  in- 
dicate that  progress  is  being  made,  but  they  still  shew  the  cor- 
rectness of  observations  long  since  made  in  these  pages,  that 
while  we  have  in  this  country  the  most  abundant  stores  of  ma- 
nuscript materials,  the  zeal  and  the  energy  of  foreign  scholars 
are  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  them  public.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  can  refer  to  such 
pubHcations  as  those  of  Mr.  Payne  Smith  and  Canon  Cureton, 
which  are  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  our  national  literature. 
Sure  we  are  that,  wisely  employed,  our  Syriac  manuscripts  might 
be  made  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  and  scriptural 
learning. 

B.  H.  C. 
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COBBESPONDENCK 


\*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  m  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


UNIVERSAL  ALPHABET. 

To  the  Editor  of    The  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature:' 

Sib, — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  make  your  pages  the  medium  of  offering  a 
suggestion,  which  might,  I  think,  if  generally  adopted,  be  attended  with 
considerable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  criticism  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  desideratum,  to  possess  a  set 
of  characters,  which,  while  they  would  be  readily  understood  by  the  mere 
English  reader,  might  yet  correspond  strictly  to  the  letters  of  the  various 
oriental  alphabets.  In  works  intended  for  general  circulation,  the  author 
who  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Hebrew,  (and  still  more  to  the  Arabic,) 
must  often  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  can  of  course  in  his  MS.  write 
the  words  he  has  to  mention  in  their  proper  characters.  But  it  is  a  great 
question  whether  his  printer  will  be  able  to  reproduce  them,  or  his  reader 
to  decipher  them.  It  is  not  every  printer  who  can  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  keep  by  him  a  variety  of  foreign  types,  or  compositors  who  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  their  forms  to  use  them  correctly.  It  must  therefore 
cause  a  great  increase  of  expense  in  printing,  to  employ  always  the  proper 
characters,  and  yet  it  is  very  inconvenient  not  to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  is 
better  in  every  way  to  name  the  exact  word  referred  to,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  the  awkward  periphrasis,  the  word  in  the  original  which  is 
translated  so  and  so."  It  saves  trouble  to  the  writer,  it  is  more  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  reader  who  understands  the  language,  and  it  conveys  a  more 
fixed  and  definite  idea  even  to  him  who  does  not,  provided  be  can  only 
decipher  the  characters.  On  all  these  accounts,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  (if  it  can  be  done)  to  establish  a  common 
or  neutral  alphabet,  applicable  to  all  languages,  which  the  general  reader 
may  soon  acquire,  and  the  types  for  which  may  be  easily  procured. 

Such  an  attempt  will  of  course  appear  barbarous  at  first  sight.  It 
strikes  one  as  unscholarly  to  write  a  language  in  any  other  characters 
than  those  which  custom  has  sanctioned.  But  is  there  any  really  sound 
philological  objection  to  the  use  of  one  alphabet  for  all  languages?  I 
maintain  that  there  is  not.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  on  the  contrary,  if 
this  were  the  proper  place,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the  letters  in  all 
known  alphabets,  had  but  one  common  origin ;  and  that  all  the  variations 
in  the  existing  forms,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  arisen  either  from 
attempts  at  tachygraphy,  or  from  notions  of  caligraphy — either  from  the 
desire  of  the  scribe  to  write  more  expeditiously,  or  from  his  ambition  to 
make  his  characters  as  ornamental  as  possible.   If  this  be  so,  it  would  be, 
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philologically  considered,  a  step  in  tlie  right  direction  to  reduce  all  alpha- 
bets to  one  common  standard ;  and  for  the  samef  reason  there  is  nothing 
at  all  incongruous  in  employing  Eoman  characters  in  place  of  Hebrew  or 
Arabic,  so  far  as  they  correspond  to  the  same  original  letters. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  following 
oriental  letters  should  not  be  represented  by  the  corresponding  Eoman 
or  Greek  characters — only  I  would  strip  them  of  their  ornamental  tips, 
as  a  sign  that  they  are  employed  in  an  unusual  manner ; — viz.,  a  by  B,  s 
by  G,  ^  by  D  or  A,  •»  by  E  or  V,  i  by  Z,  o  by  8, »  by  J,  s)  by  K  or  C,  V 
by  L,  D  by  M,  3  by  N,  b  by  P,  i  by  Q,  n  by  R,  toby  S,  nby  T.  It  wiU 
be  obseited  that  in  all  these  cases  the  modem  letters  are  strictly  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of 
their  names,  and  of  their  numerical  values,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 

Next  for  n  the  weaker  aspirate,  and  n  the  stronger,  we  may  put  the 
small  or  imperfect  h,  and  the  full  form  H  respectively ;  or  for  the  latter  a 
combination  of  the  letters  ch  might  be  formed,  by  making  the  c  touch  the 
h.  The  Greek  character  <r,  and  the  name  ui^/ut,  seem  evidently  derived 
from  D,  "pD ;  as  2  and  <Tav  are  from  w,  :  an  enlarged  <t  will  therefore 
naturally  stand  for  d.  For  sr,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  sounds  of 
T  and  <r,  we  may  conveniently  invent  a  combination  of  their  forms,  by 
writing  the  <r  under  the  t,  with  their  vertical  strokes  in  one  line.  The 
sound  of  to  may  be  represented  by  an  inverted  S,  thus  gq. 

We  have  thus  found  familiar  and  intelligible  characters  for  all  the 
Hebrew  letters  except  m  and  ».  For  the  first,  I  would  adopt  a  cipher,  as 
significant  of  its  office,  viz.,  to  denote  the  absence  of  any  consonantial 
sound  ;  tut  to  prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  the  letter  O,  I  would 
insert  a  dot  in  it.  The  name  of  the  letter  !fr  signifies  "  an  eye,"  and  this 
was  no  doubt  originally  its  shape,  being  the  source  whence  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  form  (though  not  the  power)  of  their  letter  O.  We  cannot 
do  better  then  than  represent  it  by  an  0  slightly  modified ;  the  figure  9 
may  be  sufficiently  near  for  the  purpose. 

The  vowels  may  be  represented  by  the  small  letters  a,  e,  i,  0,  u. 

When  none  but  the  ordinary  Roman  types  are  at  hand,  the  following 
common  marks  might  be  substituted  for  the  new  symbols  just  explained ; 
viz.,  for  D  and  s  we  may  write  and  Tg  with  a  cedilla ;  for  m  the  aste- 
risk * ;  and  for  b  the  figure  4,  the  shape  of  which  approaches  to  that  of 
aT. 

The  Roman  characters  correspond,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  dageshed 
forms  of  the  letters  nD3  na.  If  we  wish  to  mark  the  undageshed  forms,  or 
soft  sounds,  we  may  do  it  by  means  of  a  dot  over  the  lettier.  The  new 
Arabic  letters,  made  by  the  help  of  this  dot,  may  of  course  be  distinguished 
in  our  new  alphabet  in  the  same  way.  Or  we  might  improve  upon  this 
device,  by  adding  a  tittle  to  the  letter  instead ;  for  instance,  the  plain  T 
would  become  a  cross  f  when  denoting  the  Arabic  tha. 

Instead  of  dagesh  forte,  or  the  Arabic  tashdid,  we  might  employ  a 
horizontal  line,  placed  over  the  letter  thus  a  ;  this  sign  is  in  common  use 
for  denoting  the  long  or  double  vowel,  and  may  therefore  very  well  serve 
to  mark  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  also. 

The  same  line  placed  under  a  letter  will  then  be  readily  understood  to 
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signify  that  the  letter  is  not  be  pronounced  at  all,  as  it  does  already  in 
Syriac.    It  thus  supplies  the  place  of  the  Arabic  wasla. 

By  the  adoption  of  an  alphabet,  such  as  I  have  here  sketched,  we 
should,  I  submit,  obtain  the  desideratum  so  much  needed.  We  should  be 
able  correctly  to  express  the  oriental  languages,  in  characters  which  would 
not  only  be  intelligible  to  the  scholar,  but  would  readily  suggest  a  definite 
sound  to  the  general  reader;  while  they  would  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  simple  in  their  form,  and  consequently  the  types  would 
be  inexpensive  to  cast.  In  fact,  as  above  mentioned,  the  new  characters 
may  on  occasion  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  In  order  to  make  the 
scheme  available,  in  printing  of  the  commonest  kind,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  give,  once  for  all,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  (or 
Arabic)  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  with  the  corresponding  Homan  cha- 
racters, and  the  sound  in  English ;  and  the  author  might  then  convey  all 
his  meaning,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  any  foreign  or  unusual 
characters  whatever. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  subjoin  Gen.  xi.  1,  2,  in  Hebrew.  VaJ'hiJ 

KoL  ha*aIleT6  SaPah  *eHaT  VuDeBaEiJM  *aHaDiJM.  VaJ'hiJ 
B'NoCg9aM  MiQeDeM,  VaJiMT6'*uV  BiQ9ah  BVeReTg  ooiNOaR, 
VaJeM'BuV  ooaM. 

•  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.  B.  A. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'' 

Dear  Sib, — In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature 
(p.  228),  there  is  a  very  interesting  extract  from  the  American  Messenger 
headed  "  Bible  History  confirmed  by  an  Egyptian  Seal  at  Nineveh,"  in 
which  the  writer,  after  pointing  out  the  names  of  four  Egyptian  kings  who 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history,  specifies  "  So  or  Sabaco  II.,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Tirhakah  in  Egypt,'  as  the  king  who  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sennacherib,  and  whose  cartouch  has  been  found  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered palace  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Believing  that  the  "  So  or  Sabacco  H." 
there  referred  to  could  not  be  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  must  rather  refer  to  his  father,  the  elder  So  and 
properly  denominated  Sabacco  II.,  as  the  son  should  be  Sabacco  III.,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  consider  how  far  the  date  of  this  king's  reign,  as 
given  in  Manetho's  Dynasties,  together  with  those  of  the  three  other  Egyp- 
tian kings  mentioned  above,  accord  with  the  reigns  of  those  kings  of  Judah 
with  whom  they  are  represented  as  being  contemporary  in  Scripture.  Wc 
gather  from  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  that  "in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Reho- 
boham,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem from  2  Kings 
xvii.  1 — 4,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  Hoshea  began 
to  reigo  over  Israel,  and  that  early  in  his  short  reign  of  nine  years  he  sent 
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to  "  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  for  assistance  against  the  king  of  Assyria ;  from 
2  Kings  xviii.  13,  and  xix.  9,  that  Tirhakak,  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  was 
reigning  in  Egypt  during  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah ; 
and  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30,  that  "  Paraoh-necho  was  king  of  Egypt" 
during  the  thirty-first  and  last  year  of  king  Josiah's  reign. 

The  following  tables  will  shew  how  far  the  reigns  of  these  several 
kings  of  Judah  and  Egypt  may  be  proved  to  be  contemporary.  Assuming 
that  the  conquests  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  took  place  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  B.C.  529  ;  that  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  punishment  of  its 
king,  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12,  was  fulfilled  by  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  B.C.  538 ;  and  that  the  seventy  years'  predicted  captivity  of 
the  Jews  commenced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakin  (see  2  Kings  xxiv. 
1 — 4,  Jeremiah  xxv.  1, 11, 12,  Daniel  i.  1,  2,)  B.C.  608,  we  may,  by  com- 
paring Scripture  with  Manetho's  Dynasties  and  Herodotus,  obtain  these 
results  for  the  several  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Egypt. 


KINGS  OP  EGYPT. 


KINGS  OP  JUDAH. 


CO 


CM 


CJ  J 


p 
-2 


Length  of  Reign,  B.C. 
Years.  Years. 

Psammenitiis   6  m.  529— 530 

Amosis   44  530—574 

Apries   25  574—599 

Psammis   6  599—605 

Pharaoh-necho    16  605—621 

Psammetichus   54  621 — 675 

Necho   6  675—681 

Nechepsos   7  681—688 

Jmmeres   18  688—706 

fTarakos   20  706—726 

Sebichos   12  726—738 

Sabbakon  or  So    12  738—750 

Bochchoris.   44  750—794 

Zeet   31  794—825 

Psammus   10  825—835 

Osorcho   8  835—843 

^Petoubates   40  843—883 

3  Kings  not  named         42  883—925 

Tacelothis    13  925—938 

3  other  Kings  not  named  25  938 — 963 

Osorthou   15  963—978 

Sesonehis  or  Shishak . .  21  978—999 


Length  of  Reign,  B.C. 
Years.  Yean. 


Jehoiakim  . .  first  4  years  608—612 


Josiah.. 

Amon  

Manasseh  .. 
Hezekiah . . . 

Ahiiz  

Jotham  . . . . 
Uzziah  


Amaziah. . . . 

Joash  

Athaliah. . . . 
Ahaziah .... 
Jehoram .... 
Jehoshaphat . 

Asa  

Abijah  

Rehoboam  .. 


31 
12 
55 
29 
16 
16 
52 

29 

40 
6 
1 
8 

25 

41 
3 

17 


612—643 
643— C55 
655—710 
710—739 
739—755 
755—771 
771—823 

823—852 

852—892 
892—898 

898—  899 

899—  907 
907—932 
932—973 
973—976 
976—993 


As  Shishak  reigned  B.C.  999—978,  and  Rehoboam  B.C.  993—976, 
the  fifth  year  of  the  latter  would  fall  within  the  reign  of  the  former,  ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  xiv.  25. 

So  reigned  B.C.  750 — 738,  and  Ahaz  B.C.  755 — 739  ;  the  twelfth 
year  of  Ahaz,  therefore,  would  be  B.C.  743,  and  within  four  or  five  years 
at  the  utmost  of  the  time  when  Hosliea  was  seeking  the  assistance  of  So 
king  of  Egypt  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  4 — 6. 

Tirbakah  reigned  B.C.  726 — 706,  and  Hezekiah  B.C.  739 — 710; 
hence  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  latter  would  fall  B.C.  725,  when  Tirhakab, 
the  last  of  the  three  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  was  reigning  in 
Egypt,  according  to  2  Kings  xix.  9. 
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Pharaoh-necho  reigned  B.C.  621-^605,  and  Josiak  B.c,  643—612  5 
hence  the  last  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  B.C.  612,  would  fall  within  the  rdgQ 
oi  Nechoy  according  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 

As  some  of  the  dates  in  the  above  table  will  doubtless  be  objected  to, 
it  will  be  right  to  observe  that  in  their  formation  I  have  adopted  the  rule 
of  giving  the  greatest  number  of  years  to  each  individual  king  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Africanus  or  Eusebius ;  the  highest  num- 
bers having  always  the  most  reasons  in  their  favour,  and  in  this  instance 
being  the  only  ones  which  will  accord  with  the  chronology  of  Scripture. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  1  have  adopted  the  full  number  of  years 
allotted  to  each  of  the  kings  of  J udah  according  to  our  present  Hebrew  text, 
with  hut  one  exception,  viz.  that  of  Jmon,  giving  him  twelve  years  in  place 
of  two.  This  I  have  done  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
which  reads  (2  Kings  xxi.  19)  icai  hwh^xa  ertf  epaaiKeyaev  ev  cXHM,  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  it  by  personal  inspection,  though  I  admit 
the  same  Codex  gives  hvo  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21.) 
Eusebius,  in  his  Ckronicon,  adopts  the  longer  number  of  twelve  years  for 
the  reign  of  Amon  on  the  authority  of  the  LXX ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  early  Christian  writers  felt  there  were  ten  years  more  wanting  in  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  than  the  Hebrew  text  gave,  from  the  fact  thai 
both  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  concur  in 
giving  thirty-nine  years  to  Amaziah  in  place  of  twenty-nine,  as  all  the 
copies,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  invariably  declare.  This  is  supported  by 
the  chronology  of  Herodotus.  Dating  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus  (b.c. 
660),  iHerodotus  (i.  106,  130)  gives  156  years  in  all  for  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the  termination  of  the  Median 
kingdom,  which  would  bring  us  to  B.C.  716  ;  but,  according  to  the  usual 
chronology,  . the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah,  is  dated  B.C.  714,  i.  e,  two  years  c^ter  the  fall  of 
his  empire ;  whereas,  if  twelve  years  be  allowed  for  the  length  of  A  men's 
reign,  this  would  throw  back  Sennacherib's  expedition  to  B.C.  724  or  725, 
which  agrees  with  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  table 
above.  Further,  if,  as  appears  from  1  Kings  xix.  36,  37,  the  rebellion  of 
Sennacherib's  sons,  Adrammeleck  and  Sharezer,  and  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon,  occurred  soon  after  that  overthrow  (Tobit  i.  21,  says  fifty-five 
days,  and  Josephus,  quoting  Berosus,  says,  after  the  destruction  of  his 
army,  Sennacherib  fled  to  Nineveh,  where,  he  abode  *' a  Utile  while,**  before 
his  sons  were  guilty  of  parricide,  Antiq.,  x.  1,  5),  and  if  we  allow  eight 
years  for  the  length  of  Esarhaddpn's  reign,  according  to  Polyhiator  (Euseb. 
Arm,  Chron.  p.  41),  B.C.  724 — 8,  will  bring  us  to  B.C.  716,  as  the  year 
when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  and 
thus  the  chronology  of  Scripture  and  of  Herodotus  are  niAde  to  agree. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  to  remark  on  the  construction  of  the  above 
table  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  I  have  allotted  sixteen  years  to  the  reign  of 
PhcMraoh-necho  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  x.  156,  where  he  evideatly 
alludes  to  Necho's  attack  uppn  Jo^iahy  as  .he  speaks  of  ''the  battle 
which  he  fought  against  the  Syrians  in  the  plains  of  Magdidus,  and  after 
his  victory  the  capture  of  the  great  city  Cadytis"  (Khodes  or  Jeruaalem), 
in  preference  to  the  six  years  of  Manetho,  ..as  Herodotus  is. an  earlier  and 
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therefore  better  authority.  Ammeres  the  Ethiopian  is  named  as  succeed- 
ing Tirhakah,  and  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  on  the  authority 
of  the  Armenian  Chronicle,  which  gives  eighteen  years  for  his  reign,  in 
preference  to  Jerome,  who  gives  only  twelve  years,  and  to  Africanus,  who 
omits  the  name  altogether. 

The  American  reviewer,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  terms  "So,  or 
Sdbaco  II,,**  the  immediate  predecessor  of  TirhaJedh,  or  Tarakoa  as  the 
Greeks  wrote  the  name.  Osburn,  in  his  Monumental  History  of  Egypt 
(vol.  ii.  141)  mentions  the  name  of  "Sabacon  L"  as  belonging  to  the  thir- 
teenth dynasty,  who  was  one  of  the  sixty  Diospolite  kings  whose  names 
are  not  given  by  either  Africanus  or  Eusebius  in  their  lists  of  Manetho's 
Dynasties.  Sabackon  IL  would  then  be  reckoned  as  the  first  king  of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty,  who  is  the  **  So  "  of  Scripture  and  father  of  Sebichus, 
the  predecessor  of  Tirhakah,  who  might  be  termed  Sabachon  III.,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  names  of  father  and  son,  written  respectively  by  Afri- 
canus as  ^apaKivv  and  Se/S^x"'^-  That  the  "  So"  of  Scripture  refers  to 
the  father  may,  I  think,  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  historian 
allots  apparently  more  than  twelve  years  (the  number  in  the  Armenian 
of  the  years  of  Sabachon  III,)  between  the  time  when  Hoshea  sought 
assistance  from  So,  and  the  mention  of  TirhakdfCs  name  (compare  2  Kings 
xvii.  1 — 4>,  with  2  Kings  xix.  9),  which  agrees  with  the  chronology  of 
Manetho's  Dynasties,  In  the  twenty-third  dynasty  I  have  allotted  thirty- 
one  years  to  the  reign  of  Zeet,  according  to  Africanus,  which  name 
Eusebius  omits  altogether,  as  he  does  the  six  kings  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty.  The  united  reigns  of  these  kings  amount  to  sixty-seven  years, 
and  bring  the  twenty-second  dynasty  as  high  up  as  B.C.  999,  when  the 
"Shishak**  of  Scripture,  Sh-sh-k  as  it  is  written  on  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
Sesonchis  of  the  Greek  lists,  began  to  reign,  and  who  sacked  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  whose  reign  commenced,  according  to  the 
above  table,  a  few  years  later,  viz.  B.C.  993. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention,  with  regard  to  Sabachon  II,  and  Sabachon 
III,,  that  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  are  written  on  the  monuments 
in  the  same  characters,  which  may  account  for  some  referring  the  "  So** 
of  Scripture  to  the  son,  instead  of,  as  I  believe,  it  should  be  done  to  the 
father,  though  the  Biblical  record  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  with  regard  to 
the  year  when  Hoshea  sought  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  to 
enable  us  to  speak  as  positively  of  the  time,  as  we  can  of  the  other  cases, 
where  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Egypt  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being 
contemporary.  At  all  events,  we  have  sufficient  means  of  confirming 
sacred  chronology  by  the  incidental  mention  of  certain  kings  of  Egypt  in 
connexion  with  certain  kings  of  Judah,  according  to  the  lists  of  Manetho, 
if  we  accept  the  greatest  number  of  years  allotted  to  the  several  kings  by 
the  respective  transcribers  of  those  lists  as  being  correct  in  accordance 
with  the  tables  which  I  have  given  above. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  etc., 
Newport,  Oct,,  1859.    .  B.  W.  Savixb. 
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AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBEEWS. 
To  the  Editor  qf  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature:' 

Sib, — ^I  know  not  bow  far  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  admit  into  your 
columns  any  remarks  baving  reference  to  articles  wbicb  bave  appeared  in 
anotber  journal,  but  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  notice  a  few  observa- 
tions on  tbe  autborship  of  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews.  In  doing  so 
I  bave  no  wisb  to  criticize  or  complain  of  tbe  review  of  Dean  Alford's 
Greek  Testament,  wbicb  appeared  in  The  Clerical  Journal,  but  simply  to 
make  known  tbe  grounds  on  wbicb  I  bave,  from  a  distinct  and  independent 
study  of  tbe  subject,  arrived  at  tbe  same  conclusion  witb  Dean  Alford.  I 
say  distinct  and  independent  study^  because  I  bave  never  yet  bad  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  tbe  Dean's  last  volume,  and  it  is  very  possible  there- 
fore that  I  may  unconsciously  employ  many  of  tbe  same  arguments  on 
wbicb  be  has  rested  bis  case. 

I  must  begin,  then,  by  avowing  that  I  altogether  disbelieve  in  tbe 
Pauline  authorship  of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
indeed  who  can  see  no  force  in  Catholic  tradition,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Catholic  tradition,  like  every  other  human  vehicle  of  communication,  is 
fallible,  and  therefore  I  cannot  accept  even  its  authority  when  I  seem  to 
find  it  counterbalanced  by  irresistible  arguments. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  believe  tbe  internal  evidence  to  be  as  de- 
cisively against  the  Pauline  authorship  as  it  well  could  be.  At  tbe  very 
outset  I  look  in  vain  for  tbe  subscription  of  tbe  author's  name  to  tbe  docu- 
ment. What  does  this  prove  ?  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  but  a 
good  deal  in  this  particular  instance.  I  remember  what  St.  Paul  bimself 
says  in  writing  to  tbe  Thessalonians,  "  Tbe  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistte,"  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  here,  to  begin  vdth,  is  a  slight  presumption  at  all 
events  against  tbe  Pauline  authorship  of  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews. 
Again,  I  cannot  believe  that  tbe  same  man  wrote  Gal.  i.  12  and  Hebrews 
ii.  3,  and  more  especially  that  St.  Paul  would  be  less  careful  about  using 
an  expression  which  might  be  employed  against  bim,  when  writing  to  Jews, 
than  to  Gentiles. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  subject-matter  of  tbe  Epistle  we  sball, 
I  think,  still  find  tbe  current  of  probability  setting  strongly  against  St. 
Paul.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  un-Pauline ;  it  exhibits  an  artificial  struc- 
ture, a  concinnity  not  much  in  accordance  with  that  Apostle's  usual  style 
of  composition.  The  sentiments  are  not  distinctively  Pauline.  Stuart, 
indeed,  very  painfully  elaborates  an  argument  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul  from 
the  agreement  of  the  thoughts  (and  in  some  cases  of  the  expressions), 
witb  those  found  in  tbe  acknowledged  writings  of  the  Apostle.  But  the 
impression  which  Stuart's  argument  makes  on  my  mind  is,  that  be  is 
bringing  forward  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  upbold  a  des- 
perate cause.  The  resemblances  on  wbicb  be*lays  stress  are  sucb  as  must 
necessarily  exist  between  two  writers  on  a  common  subject,  when  tbat  sub- 
ject is  Christian  doctrine,  and  those  two  writers  are  inspired.  Moreover, 
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there  are  several  matters  in  the  Epistle  which  are  regarded  by  the  writer 
in  a  point  of  view  very  different  from  the  Pauline. 

I  would  instance  the  subject  of  faith  as  treated  in  chap.  xi.  When- 
ever St.  Paul  enlarges  upon  faith  and  its  operations,  he  always  seems  to 
refer  to  that  specific  faith  in  Christ  which  is  the  condition  of  justification. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  of 
faith  genericallify  and  enlarges  upon  its  operations  and  eflfects  as  mani- 
fested under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 

Again,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  writer  of  this  work, . 
though  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  ritual,  had  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  it  rather  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  than  from 
personal  observation  of  the  temple  services  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  shewn, 
amongst  other  things,  by  the  use  of  the  term  taJbemaclty  which  indicates, 
that  the  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  were  rather  with  what  he 
had  read  of  the  Jewish  polity  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  than 
with  the  organization  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day.  This  is  against  the 
Pauline  authorship.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  difference  between  the 
style  of  the  Epistle  and  the  style  of  all  St.  Paul's  acknowledged  works, 
including  those  written  very  near  the  time  which  must  be  assigned  as  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

This  difference  is  patent.  It  struck  Origen,  to  whom  Greek  was  ver- 
nacular, and  it  cannot  but  strike  all  whose  acquaintance  with  Greek  is  not 
very  elementary.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  that  if  St.  Paul  had  written  to 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  he  would  have  written  in  Greek.  Very  few  years 
before  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  the  Apostle  addressed  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  such  effect 
that  he  secured  their  eager  attention.  He  had  then  a  sufficient  command 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  he  knew  by  experience  how  effective  the  use 
of  it  was  to  conciliate  those  of  whom  it  was  the  native  speech. 

Yet,  again,  I  fancy  that  I  can  discover  indications  of  an  Alexandrian 
element  in  the  work.  Several  expressions  might  be  adduced  which  occur 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  do  occur  in  Philo.  I  will  just 
give  one  instance.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Melchisedec  is  said  to 
be  wjra-Twp^  afiTirivp,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  record  of  his  parentage :  Philo 
calls  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  afi'^rtvp  for  a  similar  reason. 

And,  once  more,  there  is  in  this  Epistle  a  tendency  to  make  use  of 
Babbinical  tradition.  (Compare  Chron.  ix.  19,  20,  with  Exodus  xxiv.  6,  7, 
Chron.  xii.  21  with  Exodus  xx.  20,  21.)  There  are  also  a  few  instances 
of  confused  and  inaccurate  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  Such  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  Chron.  xi.  21,  where  the  two  distinct  occurrences 
recorded  in  Genesis  xlvii.  31,  and  Genesis  xlviii.  20,  are  blended  together. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  a  mistake  of  this  kind  to  identify  the  author 
or  his  nationality,  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  mistakes  of  a  similar 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  (see  Acts.  vii.  16),  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  Hellenistic  Alexandrian  Jew,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  one  with  whom  the  members  of  the  Alexandrian 
synagogue  got  into  debate. 

II.  I  have  then,  as  far  as  space  would  permit,  glanced  at  the  character 
of  the  internal  evidence  which  leads  me  to  reject  the  Pauline  authorship, 
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it  only  raDains  to  consider  whether  the  external  evidence  is  strong  enougb 
to  counterbalance  it. 

Now  the  references  to  this  Epistle  in  Clement,  while  they  give  us  no 
due  to  the  authorship,  prove  that  the  work  was  well  known  to  the  Church 
at  Home  at  a  very  early  period.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
since  the  Epistle  was  written,  if  not  from  Borne,  at  least  from  some  place 
in  Italy.  Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Western  Church,  having 
this  treatise  in  its  hands  almost  from  its  first  publication,  doubted  or 
denied  the  Pauline  authorship. 

Ireneeus  (a.b.  170)  knew  the  work,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
considered  it  un -Pauline. 

Cains,  a  presbyter  of  Home  (a.d.  210),  and  Hippolytus  (a.b.  220) 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Tertullian  of  Carthage  (a.d.  200)  attributes  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  the  Pauline  authorship  was  doubted  by 
many  members  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  testimony  of  the  Ensteni  Church  is  more  favourable  to  the  Pauline 
authorship.  But  then  with  regard  to  Eastern  testimony  two  important 
points  must  be  noticed. 

(1)  All  the  testimony  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Eastern 
Church  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  comprised  in  the  sentiments  of 
Pantaenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little 
indirect  evidence  traceable  to  Pamphilus  of  Csesarea,  but  it  is  of  slight  im- 
portance. 

(2)  All  those  named — Pantsenus,  Clement,  Origen,  and  even  Eusebins 
himself — qualify  their  testimony  by  an  admission  that  the  Epistle  must 
either  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  (which  the  best  critics  will  not  admit) 
or  been  composed  by  Luke,  Clement  of  Bome,  or  some  other  person  out 
of  materials  furnished  by  St.  Paul  (which  indeed  is  not  impossible). 

That  the  opinion  of  the  Pauline  authorship  ultimately  prevailed  I 
admit.  But  it  did  not  prevail  as  the  result  of  a  sifting  critical  inquiry. 
Of  such  inquiry  there  are  no  traces.  It  prevailed  by  tacit  acquiescence 
under  circumstances  when  the  influence  of  a  few  great  names  carried  public 
opinion  along  with  it.  It  prevailed  in  some  degree  through  the  predomi- 
nance which  the  Eastern  Church  obtained  during  the  fourth  century. 

Space  forbids  me  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject,  and  I  feel  that 
within  the  nan'ow  limits  of  a  letter  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  such  a 
question  as  it  deserves. 

The  popular  view  which  attributes  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul  will  long 
maintain  its  ground  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  many  will 
erroneously  suppose  that  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  Pauline  authorship.  Others  will  be  deterred  from  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  subject  by  vague  horror  of  German  rationalism. 
And  finally,  others,  like  the  Be  viewer,  will  be  swayed  by  their  respect  for 
Catholic  tradition,  by  a  tendency  to  believe  that  such  tradition  (abstract 
and  indefinite  as  it  is) .  can  outweigh  any  quantity  of  improbabilities,  and 
by  a  pardonable  fear  that  to  prove  Catholic  tradition  fallible,  is  the  first 
step  towards  proving  it  fallacious. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  G.  B. 
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THE  BAPTIZED  FOR  THE  DEAD  (1  Cor.  xv.  29);  WHO  WERE 
THEYP  AND  WHY  SO  DESIGNATED? 

Sib, — Few  passages  of  Scriptare  have  tested  the  ingenuity  of  ooHiinen- 
tators  more  severely,  and  in  my  hamble  opinion  less  successfully,  than 
1  Cor.  XV.  29,  30.  I  suspect  that  the  true  exegesis  of  the  passage  has 
yet  to  be  discovered,  and  with  some  diffidence  I  submit  the  following 
remarks  as  a  contribution  towards  it. 

The  difficulty  to  be  confronted  lies,  I  need  not  say,  in  the  words,  "  ol 
ftaTrrt^ofiepot  inrep  r&v  peicpwv^*  (who  were  these  "  baptized  for  the  dead?)" 
and  in  Rom.  vi.  3 — 8,  I  think  we  have  a  key  which  will  enable  us  to 
explicate  it.  In  this  passage,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  baptism  is  re- 
presented not  only  as  symbolizing  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  baptized  person  ;  but  also  as  implying  a  profession  that  in  the  very 
act  of  being  baptized  he  became  dead  to  the  world,  and  that  henceforth 
all  his  hopes  of  happiness  were  suspended  on  the  certainty,  or  his  belief 
in  the  certainty  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
was  "  baptized  for  the  dead." 

For  "  Know  ye  not  (so  runs  the  argument)  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  P  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,"  etc.,  etc.  Where  the  Apostle 
lays  it  down  as  a  well-known  and  admitted  truth  that  in  baptism  the 
worthy  recipient  of  that  rite  became  assimilated  to  Christ, — I  had  almost 
said,  identified  with  him  in  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, — and  that 
the  new  life  in  which  he  was  henceforth  bound  to  walk  was  a  life  of  "  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God a  faith,  be  it  observed,  which  had  especial  reference 
to  the  resuiTcction ;  the  whole  ceremony  being  a  significant  declaration  or 
profession  that  all  this  was  realized  to  the  individual  in  his  own  experi- 
ence and  purpose. 

Assuming  then  that  " oi  paTm^ofievoi"  and  " ot  paiml^ofievoi  virep 
Twv  v€^S)Vy* — the  baptized^  and  the  baptized  for  the  dead, — are  equiva- 
lent expressions  designating  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons,  we  are 
next  to  enquire  why,  iu  this  passage  of  Scripture,  and  this  alone  of  all 
the  Apostle's  writings,  the  latter  and  more  complex  form  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  usual  and  simple  one. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  writer  was  discoursing  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  he  introduced  the  supplementary  words 
virep  Ttvv  v€Kpwv  for  the  purpose  of  marking  more  emphatically  the  rela- 
tion between  baptism  and  the  resurrection. 

According  to  this  view,  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  to  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead,  are  correlatives,  the  one  answering  to  the  other ;  and 
the  Apostle's  argument  will  run  thus : — 

If  the  hope  of  the  baptized  person  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
is,  after  all,  a  delusion, — in  other  words,  if  there  is  no  avaraaia  i  k 
v€Kpu)Vt  then  pafni^effOai  virep  twv  vcKpwv — or  (in  English),  if  there  is 
no  resurrection  from  the  dead,  then  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead  is  of  all 
absurdities  the  greatest,  and  of  all  calamities  the  most  pitiable  :  and  the 
Apostle  might  well  challenge  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  (on  this 
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supposition)  shall  tbey  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead  P"  and,  "  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  and  why  stand  we  " — we  who  are 
the  subjects  of  this  baptism  for  the  dead — "  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?" 
and  not  rather,  by  renouncing  our  baptism,  escape  the  perils  to  which  it 
has  exposed  us,  and  live,  like  our  fellow-men,  in  security  and  peace. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  close  logical  connexion  with  a  strict  logical 
sequence,  the  argumenium  ad  hominem  being  most  appropriately  addressed 
to  those  who  had  themselves  been  "  baptized  for  the  dead."  On  this  in- 
terpretation also  we  are  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  under- 
stand how  the  being  baptized  in  the  place  of  others  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  for  Christ  could,  except  in  a  way  far  too  remote  and  indirect 
to  have  been  with  any  probability  present  to  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
writer,  be  an  argument  for  the  resurrection. 

John  Edmund  Gabb. 

The  Outwooda,  near  Derby ^ 
Dec.  2nd,  1859. 
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The  Ancient  Church :  its  History,  DoctrinCy  Worship  and  Constitution, 
traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  years.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.D, 
London  :  Nisbet.    1859.    8to,  pp.  688. 

Much  as  has  already  been  written  on  the  histories  of  the  early  Church, 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  But  then,  if  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  form  acceptable  to  scholars  and  thinking  men,  this  history 
must  be  wrought  out  by  a  philosophic  mind,  and  developed  by  a  spirit 
above  mere  partizanship.  The  absence  of  these  qualifications  has 
generally  marked  Church  historians  to  a  painful  degree,  and  it  has 
deprived  their  labours  of  much  of  their  value.  The  materials  are  but 
few,  even  when  the  events  and  principles  of  Holy  Scripture  are  in- 
cluded in  them,  for  a  full  and  lucid  exhibition  of  what  the  early  Church 
was,  and  this  fact  has  proved  a  snare  to  two  very  opposite  parties.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  paucity  of  data  may  operate  two  ways.  It  may  seem 
to  warrant  the  defence  of  a  system  both  narrow  in  principle  and  bald  in 
detail,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  new  parties  in  the  visible  Church  which 
have  sprung  up  since  the  Reformation.  If  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the 
only  authority,  except  so  far  as  the  naked  facts  of  the  early  Church 
may  fall  in  with  its  imperfect  outline,  then  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
modes  of  Church  government  devoid  of  anything  like  a  hierarchy  or  a 
ceremonial.  On  the  other  hand,  this  fewness  of  data  may  be  construed 
as  warranting  any  measure  of  development,  and  any  system  of  Church 
policy  may  be  extracted  from  the  first  three  centuries.  From  the  com- 
paratively little  which  is  known  of  the  Church  before  Constantine, 
both  Rome  and  the  smallest  of  her  opponents  alike  draw  the  defence  of 
their  systems. 

But  there  is  a  middle  course,  and  that  is  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  taken  by  the  writer  of  Church  history.  He  will  remember  that 
neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  early  Church  writers  profess  to  give  the 
full  history  of  the  Church,  but  that  all  their  details  are  incidental,  and 
that  to  mould  a  complete  system  from  them,  if  possible  at  all,  requires 
a  freedom  from  engrossing  prepossessions,  a  patient  collection  of  par- 
ticulars, and  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.  He  will  not  conclude  that 
because  little  is  recorded,  therefore  little  existed  or  is  to  be  known. 
He  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  magnify  little  things  into  great  ones, 
in  order  to  answer  a  purpose.  We  admit  that  the  qualifications  for  a 
successful  historian,  even  of  secular  kingdoms,  rarely  meet  in  one 
person,  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  writer  of  Church  history. 
Beligious  prejudices  are  found  in  almost  every  mind,  and  they  are 
dear  in  proportion  as  their  subject  is  important.  But  the  historian, 
if  he  is  to  do  his  work  properly,  must  keep  them  in  check,  and  not 
knowingly  allow  them  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  judgment. 

We  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Killen  is  a  historian  of  this  character. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  volume  he  displays  the  temper 
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of  a  partizan.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  like 
the  author,  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  Dr.  Killen  tells  his  Grace  that  the 
publication  is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 
Where  can  I  find  for  it  a  more  appropriate  patron  than  the  Duke  of 
Argyie  ?  It  is  not  the  least  of  your  hereditary  honours  that  you  are 
descended  from  a  saintly  ancestry,  and  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  martyrs  for  Divine  Truth  and  Constitutional  Freedom  once 
stood  at  the  head  of  your  noble  house.  This  volume  supplies  evidence 
that  the  religious  principles  with  which  their  history  is  identified  are 
ancient  as  Christianity  and  sure  as  the  Word  of  God."  We  do  not 
blame  Dr.  Killen  for  adopting  Presbyterianism,  nor  for  finding  proofs 
of  it  wherever  he  could ;  but  when  the  gauntlet  is  thus  thrown  down 
at  the  very  firont  of  a  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  spirit  of  party 
will  prevail  all  through  it.  And  so  it  is  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  is  made,  not  always  logically,  to  bear  an 
undoubted  testimony  to  the  peculiarities  of  Presbyterianism. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  this  volume  which  challenges  attention, 
and  which  will  have  it,  though  we  fear  not  with  the  result  of  crowning 
the  writer  with  laurel.  He  calls  into  question  altogether  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  even  as  they  appear  in  the  curtailed 
Byriac  edition.  That  Dr.  Killen  thinks  a  good  deal  of  this  ffeat  of 
arms  is  plain  from  the  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  Preface.  He  says  : — 

Some  may  perhaps  consider  that  in  a  work  snch  as  this  undue  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  Those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  subject  will  scarcely  think  so.  If  we  accredit  these  docu- 
ments, the  history  of  the  ecerly  Church  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion^ 
and  men  taught  and  honoured  by  the  apostles  themsehes  must  have  incvleated  the 
most  dangerous  errors.  But  if  their  claims  vanish,  when  touched  by  the  wand 
of  truthful  criticism,  many  clouds  which  have  hitherto  darkened  tlie  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  disappear,  and  the  jprogress  of  corruption  can  be  traced  on  scientific 
principles.  The  special  attention  of  all  interested  in  this  Ignatian  controversy 
IS  invited  to  the  two  chapters  of  this  work  in  which  the  subject  is  investigated. 
Evidence  is  there  produced  to  shew  that  the  Ignatian  letters,  even  as  edited  by 
the  very  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Cureton,  are  utterly  spurious,  and  that  they 
should  be  swept  away  from  among  the  genuine  remains  of  early  Church  litera- 
ture with  the  besom  of  scorn." 

But  surely  something  more  dignified  than  a  besom  might  be  applied 
to  what  men  far  greater  than  Dr.  Killen  will  ever  be  have  thought 
matters  of  reverence,  on  purely  historic  grounds  I  We  have  marked 
part  of  the  above  in  italics  to  indicate  the  d,  priori  reasoning  which 
runs  through  this  volume,  and  which  is  brought  to  bear  especially  on 
the  Ignatian  epistles.  Certainly,  if  these  ^istles  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  Dr.  Killen  thinks  the  eariy  Church  ought  to  have  been,  nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  in  his  eyes  than  to  sweep  them  away.  But  has 
he  never  heard  of  heretics  who,  in  various  ages,  have  tried  to  apply  the 
"  besom  of  scorn"  to  some  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which 
did  not  favour  their  views  ?  In  their  footsteps  Dr.  Killen  is  walking, 
and  to  uphold  his  opinion  of  what  the  early  Church  ought  to  have 
believed  and  taught,  he  violates  all  the  principles  of  historic  evidence, 
and  adopts  a  process  by  which  any  and  every  ancient  relic  might  be 
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pronotmced  Bptirions.  Even  on  his  own  shewing,  in  another  place,  this 
writer  employs  here  a  haseless  argument.  When  unfolding  certain 
erroneous  interpretations  of  the  early  Fathers;  he  says : — "  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  permitted  these  early  writers 
to  commit  the  grossest  mistakes,  and  to  propound  the  most  foolish 
theories,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  us  that  we  are  not  im- 
plicitly to  follow  their  guidance."  Very  well :  then  why  not  apply 
this  reasoning  to  Ignatius  ?  and  does  it  follow  that  because  some  of  his 
teachings  are  not  according  to  Scripture  (we  put  the  case  hypothe- 
tically),  his  writings  are  not  genuine? 

But  of  what  argument,  we  may  ask,  is  this  "  besom  of  scorn"  com- 
posed which  is  to  deprive  the  Church  of  documents  which,  in  some  forniy 
have  had  genuineness  conceded  to  them  by  a  long  succession  of  com- 
petent scholars  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  would  be  a  long  one, 
and  we  cannot  give  it  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  a  glance  at  one 
or  two  particidars  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  viciousness  of  Dr. 
Killen's  method. 

First.  Polycarp  alludes  to  Ignatius  when  he  says,  "  I  exhort  all  of 
you  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  exercise  all  patience, 
which  ye  have  seen  set  before  your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  blessed  Igna- 
tius^ and  Zosimus,  and  Bujus,  but  also  in  others  of  you.**  Dr.  Killen 
says  "  that  this  testimony  of  the  pastor  of  Smyrna  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood."  Because  Zosimus  and  Rufus  were  men  of  Philippi, 
Ignatius,  says  our  author,  must  have  been  so  too.  These  words 
would  suggest  to  an  ordinary  reader  that  Polycarp  is  here  speaking, 
not  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  but  of  an  Ignatius  of  Philippi."  We  think 
not.  Suppose  that  Quintilliau  had  written  to  the  Romans  on  oratory, 
and  had  mentioned  as  examples  "  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  others  of 
you,"  would  that  have  proved  that  Demosthenes  was  a  Roman  ? 

Secondly.  Dr.  Eillen  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  western  father 
mentions  these  Ignatian  letters  until  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  their  assumed  publication.  But  does  he  forget 
that  some  of  the  early  Churches  knew  nothing  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  at  least  as  genuine,  until  some  centuries  had  passed 
away? 

From  these  two  specimens  of  critical  logic  the  reader  may  gather 
the  nature  of  the  whole.  There  are  numerous  similar  assumptions, 
which,  as  they  may  mislead  many  into  whose  hands  this  book  may 
£Ekll,  we  hope  will  be  exposed  by  some  competent  hand. 

In  conclusion,  we  must,  in  justice  both  to  the  author  and  ourselves, 
give  an  extract  illustrative  of  what  we  have  hinted  at,  as  his  presump- 
tion and  self-confidence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  on  Ignatius, 
we  find  the  following  modest  paragraphs  : — 

"  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  men,  such  as  Dr.  Cureton,  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  befooled  by  these  Syriac  manuscripts.  It  is  still  more  extraordinary 
that  writers,  such  as  the  amiable  and  pious  Milner,  have  published,  with  all 
gravity,  the  rhapsodies  of  Ignatius  for  the  edification  of  their  readers.  It  would 
almost  appear  as  if  the  name  Bishop  has  such  a  magic  influence  on  some  honest 
and  enlightened  Episcopalians,  that  where  the  interests  of  their  denomination  are 
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BUtrposed'  to  be  conceited,  they  can  be  fndnoed  to  dose  tb^r  eyeiS  against  tbe 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  clearest  light  of  historical  demonstra- 
tion. In  deciding  upon  matters  of  fact,  the  spirit  of  party  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere.  Truth  is  the  common  property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
no  good  and  holy  cause  can  require  the  support  of  an  apocryphal  correspondence. 

It  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  Calvin,  that  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years  ago  he  passed  such  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  these 
Ignatian  letters.  At  the  time  many  were  startled  by  the  boldness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  somewhat  precipitate  in  pronouncing 
Such  a  decisive  judgment.  But  he  saw  distinctly,  and  therefore  spoke  fearlessly. 
There  is  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  than  many  are  disposed  to  believe  between 
sound  theology  and  sound  criticism,  for  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God 
strengthens  the  intellectual  vision,  and  assists  in  the  detection  of  error  wherever 
tt  may  reveal  itself.  Had  Pearson  enjoyed  the  same  clear  views  of  Grospel  truth 
as  the  reformer  of  Geneva,  he  would  not  have  wasted  so  many  precious  years  in 
writing  a  learned  vindication  of  the  nonsense  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Calvin 
knew  that  an  apostolic  man  must  have  been  acquainted  with  apostolic  doctrine, 
and  he  saw  that  these  letters  must  have  been  the  production  of  an  age  when  the 
pure  light  of  Christianity  was  greatly  obscured.  Hence  he  denounced  them  so 
emphatically,  and  time  has  verified  his  deliverance.  His  language  respecting 
them  has  been  often  quoted,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close  our 
observations  on  this  subject  than  by  another  repetition  of  it.  *  There  is  nothing 
more  abominable  than  that  trash  which  is  in  circulation  under  the  name  of 
Ignatius.' " 

Our  readers  will  remember  how  Luther,  by  this  d priori  conclusion, 
pronounced  St.  James's  a  "  Btrawey  epistle*" 


The  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  its  institution 
in  1804  to  the  close  of  its  Jubilee  in  1854.  Compiled,  at  the  request 
of  the  Jubilee  Committee,  by  the  Rev.  George  BRf)WNE,  during 
twenty  years  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  In  two 
volumes.    London :  Bagster  and  Sons.  1859.   8vo,  pp.  560,  580. 

It  would  ill  become  a  Biblical  Record  "  to  pass  by  a  work  like  that 
before  us.  The  Bible  Society  may  not  meet  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  all  classes  of  Christians  in  some  of  its  bearings  on  the  office  and 
wants  of  the  Church  at  large,  but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
great  influence  in  many  departments  of  practical  religion.  The  stimulus 
it  has  given  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  incidentally  given  an  impetus  to  the  Christian  world!,  in 
our  country  and  abroad,  must  ever  make  this  Institution  memorable, 
and  give  it  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  glad,  then,  that  it 
has  found  a  historian,  and  that  that  office  should  be  filled  by  one  so 
competent  as  the  Rev.  G.  Browne.  That  gentleman  has  long  been 
familiar  with  the  movements  of  the  Society,  and  bis  heart  has  gone 
with  the  labours  of  his  hands  and  mind  in  promoting  its  interests.  He 
has  come  to  his  task  well  prepared  for  its  proper  performance,  and  these 
volumes  do  not  disappoint  the  hope^  which  were  formed  of  his  success. 
We  will  allow  Mr.  Browne  to  speak  for  himself  as  to  the  plan  he  has 
adopted,  and  the  objects  he  has  in  view  : — 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  furnish  a  concise^  yet  comprehensive 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  period  which  it  professes  to 
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embrace.  It  also  contains  some  reference  to  the  opposition  which  the  Society 
has  at  times  encountered ;  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  at  different  stages 
of  its  history;  and  the  difficult  practical  problems  which,  in  the  course  of  its  ad- 
ministratioUf  it  has  been  called  to  solve.  These  topics  will  be  found  adverted  to, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Society  reviewed,  not,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mere 
apologist  or  partizan,  but  with  frankness,  impartiality,  and  fidelity ;  and  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  admonitory  as  well  as  encouraging  lessons  which  the  experience 
of  an  Institution  may  be  expected  to  supply,  that  has  had  to  urge  its  way  through 
many  hitherto  untrodden  paths. 

"  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  a  faithful  history  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  religious  movements  of  modern  times, — a  movement  that  has  con- 
nected itself  with,  and  in  some  measure  acted  upon,  every  department  of  the 
universal  Church  of  God.  A  large  measure  of  the  happiest  results  has  been 
already  witnessed  and  enjoyed ;  and  whilst  the  triumphs  of  the  Society  have 
yielded  abundant  matter  for  grateful  praise  and  adoration  of  that  Divine  care  by 
-which  it  has  been  guarded,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that,  through  its 
instrumentality,  a  blessing  has  been  provided  for  ages  yet  to  come." 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  editor  in  working  up  his  materials  is 
thus  described  : — 

"  The  method  now  pursued  has  been  to  divide  the  history  into  two  principal 
compartments — the  Home  and  the  Foreign^  answering  to  the  twofold  title  of  the 
Society ;  the  former  compartment  to  comprise  its  domestic  proceedings  and  its 
operations  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  latter  to  include  what- 
ever  has  been  attempted  or  accomplished  beyond  these  limits  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  world  at  lar^e.  This  second  part  opens  so  wide  a  field  that  a  further  division, 
and  even  subdivision,  seemed  desirable.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are 
therefore  reviewed  in  succession ;  and  afterwards  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Sea.  These  larger  divisions,  again,  are  reviewed  in  different  portions 
— Central,  Northern,  Western,  etc.,  several  countries  or  provinces  being  grouped 
together  where  practicable,  or  their  history  traced  separately  if  circumstances 
seemed  to  call  for  it— as  in  the  instance  of  Russia  and  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  where  the  Society's  connexions  have  been  most  numerous,  and  its  labours 
the  most  abundant.  This  review  has  been,  in  some  instances,  further  divided 
into  diBtinGt  periods,  as  well  as  localities,  for  reasons  which  are  assigned  as  the 
work  proceeds.  The  object  has  been  to  ^ive,  within  very  moderate  limits,  a 
connected  and  continuous  view  of  the  Society's  work,  in  order  that  thus  the 
course  of  its  operations  in  such  province,  country,  or  separate  field  of  labour 
might  be  the  more  distinctly  traceu,  without  materially  detracting  from  a  definite 
and  comprehensive  impression  of  the  whole ;  and  such  details  have  been  intro- 
duced, in  connexion  with  each  scene  of  the  Society's  operations,  as  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  work  itself,  or,  in  other  respects,  to  possess 
permanent  interest.  To  have  multiplied  these  details,  had  space  permitted, 
would  have  been  an  easy  and  a  grateful  task  ;  for  the  voluminous  records  from 
which  they  are  selected  contain  a  rich  mine  of  facts  and  incidents,  of  which 
those  given  in  these  volumes  are  to  be  taken  only  as  specimens." 

On  looking  over  the  work  we  are  struck  with  the  amount  of  incident 
which  is  introduced,  so  as  to  make  it  a  most  readable  book,  and  give  it 
a  generally  interesting  character.  Mr.  Browne  alludes  to  "  voluminous 
records,"  and  we  confess  that  we  yet  desire  a  further  instalment  of  them 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Bible  Society.  Part  of  its  labours  have 
been  in  the  field  of  ancient  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  much 
of  criticism  and  literary  history  must  have  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  at  various  times.  Mr.  Browne  has  only  referred 
to  those  ancient  versions  cursorily,  as  his  plan  and  object  seemed  to 
demand ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  on  such  subjects. 
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For  instance,  the  Society  has  on  its  list  a  Syro-Chaldaic  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  and  also  a  Carshun  and  Syriac  New  Testament,  both  most 
beautiful  books,  and  yet  nothing  is  'said  of  them  here.  We  want  to 
know  more  about  the  motives  which  led  to  the  publication  of  these 
curious  books,  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  text  was  printed,  and 
many  other  particulars.  We  do  not  say  this  in  any  way  to  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Browne,  but  to  shew  that  more  may  yet  be  forthcoming  of 
special  interest  from  the  Society's  records. 


A  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion :  to  which  is  added  a  series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615,  together  with  Illustrations 
from  contemporan/  sources.  By  Charles  Hard  wick,  B.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. New  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Cambridge :  Deighton. 
1859.    8vo,  pp.  416. 

This  new  edition  of  a  valuable  work  was  revised  by  the  lamented 
author  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  work  is  intended  to  supply 
a  want  which  was  long  felt  by  students  of  Theology  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  idea  of  undertaking  it  is  traceable  to  suggestions  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Laurance,  who  complained  that  while  the  doctrine  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  abstractedly  considered,  was 
evolved  and  harmonized  in  a  succession  of  able  treatises,  no  regular 
attempt  was  made  in  any  of  those  treatises  to  illustrate  the  framing  of 
the  formulary  itself,  by  placing  it  distinctly  in  connexion  with  the 
kindred  publications  of  an  earlier  and  later  date,  and  by  expanding  it 
as  the  peculiar  product  and  reflection  of  the  Reformation  movement." 
The  Preface  goes  on  to  say : — "  Much  indeed  of  the  material  of  the 
work  is  indicated,  if  not  actually  gathered  to  our  hands,  in  documentary 
annals  of  the  English  Reformation;  yet,  as  many  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  be  accurately  informed  are,  nevertheless,  precluded  from 
consulting  the  large  volumes  of  Strype,  Le  Plat,  or  Wilkins,  it  was 
thought  that  a  mere  hand-book  like  the  present,  if  fairly  put  together, 
would  be  rendering  as  important  service  to  the  Church  at  large  as  some 
of  the  analogous  elucidations  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/' 

What  may  be  found  in  this  volume  will  be  sufficiently  pointed  out 
by  our  copying  the  titles  of  the  Chapters.  The  Reformation — ^the 
Augsburg  Confession — the  English  Articles  of  1536 — the  Thirteen 
Articles — Conferences  with  the  Lutherans — the  Forty-two  Articles  of 
1553 — ^tbe  Elizabethan  Articles — the  Lambeth  Articles — ^the  Irish 
Articles  of  1615 — the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Royal  Declaration — 
Objections  to  the  Articles  at  different  periods — Historical  Notices  of 
Subscription  to  the  Articles.  There  are  also  six  Appendices.  A 
careful  reading  of  this  work  will  shew  by  what  continuous  and  careful 
and  anxious  labour  the  Articles  assumed  their  present  shape,  and  how 
they  are  the  reflex  of  the  times  when  they  were  framed.  The  author 
writes  with  great  caution,  and  without  any  exhibition  of  partizanship ; 
his  object  evidently  being  to  convey  historical  truth  and  not  peculiar 
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opinions.    It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  such  a  work,  and  yet  we  must 
introduce  the  following  passage : — 

*'  The  Articles  are  a  distinct  production  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were 
constructed  step  by  step  amid  the  heavings  of  those  mighty  controversies  which 
enlivened  and  convulsed  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation. 
The  original  design  of  the  compilers  will  be  therefore  ascertained  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness  of  our  view  as  to  the  leading  character  of  the  event 
which  brought  them  into  being. 

"  This,  mdeed,  is  not  the  place  for  entering  on  the  details  of  a  question  so 
momentous  and  so  complicated ;  but  no  history  of  the  Articles  can  be  regarded 
as  complete  which  does  not  lead  us  backward  to  the  standing-point  of  the  com- 
pilers, and  enable  us  from  thence  to  estimate  the  special  fitness  of  that  manifesto 
as  one  permanent  expression  of  English  orthodoxy. 

"  Now  that  ^  reformation '  of  some  kind  or  other  had  been  long  the  passionate 
cry  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Western  Church  is  patent  and  indisputable. 
Those  writers  who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  the  Lviheran  movement  (as  Bel- 
larmine,  Bossuet  and  Mohler)  have  been  driven  to  confess  that  in  the  age  imme- 
diately preceding  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  was  grievously  out  of  joint. 
'  According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  then  alive,'  says  Bellarmine, 
*  there  was  almost  an  entire  abandonment  of  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments ;  in  morals  no  discipline ;  in  divine  things  no  reverence ;  religion  was 
almost  extinct.'  Examples  of  the  prevalent  disorganization  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  They  formed  the  staple  of  gravamina  and  reformanda  which  were 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  successive  popes  and  kings,  of  councils,  and  of  diets, 
^'bey  gave  birth  to  *  Reformation-colleges  '  like  that  of  Constance,  and  '  select- 
committees '  of  cardinals  and  other  prelates  such  as  that  appointed  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  1538,  *  De  emendanda  Ecclesia and  although  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  acts  of  these  reformers  do  not  often  penetrate  below  the  surface,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  honest  sifting  and  correction  of  *  disciplinary  abuses,' 
they  were  sometimes  trenching,  more  or  less  directly,  on  higher  and  deeper  points 
with  which  the  outward  blemish  or  excrescence  was  vitally  connected.  In  ad-  • 
dition  to  such  milder  efiects  emanating  from  the  chief  authorities  in  Church  and 
State,  there  was  no  lack  of  earnest  individuals,  friars,  clerics,  monks,  and  laymen 
who  contended  that  a  reformation  to  be  really  efScacious  must  commence  with 
deeds  of  daring,  not  to  say  of  violence, — with  rooting  up  the  after-growths  of 
error  that  had  smothered,  or  at  least  obscured,  the  genuine  aogmas  of  the  Gospel. 
Such  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Wycliffites  in  England ;  yet  the  movement 
which  they  onginated  here  and  also  in  Bohemia  issued  in  comparative  failure. 
Many  of  their  principles  were  vitiated  from  the  first  by  feverish,  wild,  or  revo- 
lutionary ideas ;  and  hence  it  was  that  when  the  Reformation  of  this  Church  and 
country  was  accomplished,  the  promoters  of  it  took  their  stand  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent basis.  How  then  did  the  Churdh  of  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
meet  the  urgent  clamour  of  the  age  and  enter  on  the  reformation  of  abuses  ?  She 
revised  the  ancient  theory  of  national  independence  as  distinguished  from  the 
modem  theory  of  papal  universalism." 


Handbook  of  the  Geography  and  Statistics  of  the  Church,  By  J.  E.  T, 
WiLTSCH.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch,  Esq. 
With  a  Preface  by  tbe  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison.    1859.    12mo,  pp.  568. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  tbe  general  reader,  no  more  than  a  scientific 
treatise  on  medicine  is  fit  for  the  use  of  a  family.  But  for  students  of 
church  history  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  help.  Speaking  of  the 
translator,  Mr.  Maurice  says,  "  I  consider  that  he  is  conferring  a  very 
great  benefit  upon  schools,  universities,  and  private  students,  by  his 
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enterprize;  and  I  cannot  doubt  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  studied 
with  far  greater  profit  by  those  who  have  this  handbook  by  their  side." 
It  is  indeed  purely  a  book  of  reference,  and  as  such  we  are  happy  to 
introduce  it  to  our  readers,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  they  will  en- 
courage so  laborious  an  undertaking.  Mr.  Maurice  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  of  the  study  of  church  history : — 

There  is  no  doubt  a  reasonable  desire  that  the  history  of  the  church  should 
be  regarded,  less  than  it  has  been,  as  a  merely  professional  pursuit,  and  should 
be  more  connected  with  the  general  life  of  the  world.  The  opinion  that  more  is 
to  be  learned  of  the  actual  influence  of  the  church  upon  the  world, — ^more  there- 
fore of  the  Divine  power  which  has  been  working  with  it  and  in  it,  from  Gibbon, 
than  from  those  who  have  desired  to  establish  and  exalt  its  claims,  has  gained 
ground  among  theologians  and  students  of  prophecy.  But  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  localities  in  differents  periods,  such 
as  this  book  will  impart,  may  promote,  not  hinder  this  desire.  On  the  one  hand 
the  student  will  be  reminded  that  he  is  not  merely  reading  of  transcendent  doc- 
trines, but  of  a  society  which  has  a  habitation  on  this  earth  of  oars.  On  the 
other  hand  he  will  be  less  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  secret  of  its  power  lies  in 
the  narrowness  or  the  extent  of  its  limits.  The  principles  and  wants  in  man,  to 
which  it  appealed  when  it  was  confined  to  a  little  province  or  a  single  city,  must 
be  those  which  it  meets  when  it  has  comprehended  all  kindreds  and  nations 
within  its  circle." 


History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  From  the  German  of  J.  H.  Kurtz, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dorpat.  Vol.  III.  Translated 
by  James  Martin,  B.A..,  Nottingham.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.    1859,    8vo,  pp.  532. 

This  volume  completes  the  work,  the  former  portions  of  which  hare 
been  noticed  by  us.  It  contains  a  pretty  full  index,  and  on  the  whole 
is  as  valuable  a  contribution  to  Biblical  literature  as  any  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Foreign  Theological  Library.  The  work  extends  to 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  at  the  close  of  it  is  an  essay  on  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  carefully  and  judiciously  written.  The 
subject  is  thus  introduced : — 

The  real  heart  of  the  Pentateuch  is  unquestionably  the  giving  of  the  law. 
The  historical  accounts  which  form  an  introduction  or  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  work,  are  subservient  to  this;  and  the  one  thing  which  led  to  their  being 
Committed  to  writing  was  the  necessity  for  supplying  the  account  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  with  a  historical  basis,  drawing  around  it  historical  boundaries,  and 
bringing  distinctly  out  its  historical  antecedents,  foundations,  and  accompani- 
ments, that  it  might  not  appear  like  a  Deus  ex  machina^  but  might  be  present 
Qlearly  to  the  reader  endued  with  life,  and  clothed  with  flesh  and  bones.  In  an 
enquiry,  therefore,  into  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  we  must  start  with  the 
giving  of  the  law.  But  first  of  all  the  fact  itself  must  be  established.  Did  the 
event,  known  as  the  giving  of  the  law,  really  take  place  ?  and  if  so,  did  it  occur 
at  the  time,  in  the  manner,  >  at  the  place,  and  through  the  person  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  ?  Even  the  most  incredulous  critics  are  compelled  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  fact  being  admitted  that  immediately 
after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  law  was  given  through  the  mediation  of  Moses, 
in  the  desert  and  at  Sinai ;  the  question  must  still  be  asked,  whether  the  law  was 
committed  to  writing  at  once,  or  at  a  later  period,  and  whether  the  Pentateuch 
contains  an  authentic  copy. 

**  From  the  nature  and  design  of  any  legislation,  it  would  be  so  imperatively 
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necessary  that  the  law  fihoold  be  immediately  eommiUed  to  toriHngy  that  any 
postponement  of  it  would  only  be  comprehensible,  or  even  oonceiyable,  on  the 
8ttpiK)sition  that  the  means  and  necessary  conditions  were  wanting ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing,  the  nossession  of 
writing  materials,  or  sufficient  time  and  leisure.  But  no  one  will  venture  to 
maintain  that  any  one  of  these  conditions  was  wanting  when  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  desert.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  all  there  in  such  a  copious  measure 
that  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  when  the  need  was  so  pressing  no  advantage 
should  have  been  taken  of  them.  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  laws,  which  Moses  gave  in  the  desert,  were  committed  to  writing  there, 
either  by  himself  or  under  hU  superintendence  and  by  his  authority.'' 

He  then  proceeds  in  a  brief  and  summary  manner  to  stiite  the  argu- 
ments and  meet  the  objections.  We  cannot  now  enter  fully  on  this 
subject,  but  will  give  another  quotation.  We  thank  the  Messrs. 
Clark  for  this  valuable  addition  to  English  translations  of  the  best 
works  of  German  divines,  and  hope  their  enterprize  will  be  appreciated 
in  this  country.  On  the  twofold  character  of  the  compositions  of  the 
Pentateuch  Dr.  Kurtz  thus  writes : — 

I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression,  however,  that  there  mn  through 
the  Pentateuch,  and  most  obviously  through  the  historical  portions,  two  distinct 
currents  (so  to  speak),  which  differ  in  the  expressions  employed,  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  written,  not  less  than  in  their  general  tendency,  which  has 
been  aptly  described  by  Delitzsch  as  a  priestly  and  a  prophetic  current.  They 
are  just  the  same  as  those  which  haye  hitherto  been  designated  by  critics  the 
groundwork  and  the  supplementary  work.  The  similarity  in  the  kunguagc, 
views,  and  tendencies,  Observable  in  the  former,  to  those  of  the  central  groups 
of  laws,  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were  both  the  productions  of  the 
same  pen.  When  we  find,  now,  the  component  parts  of  the  priestly  section,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  distinctly  ascertained,  formmg  pretty  nearly  a  well-defined 
and  tolerably  perfect  whole,  with  comparatively  few  gaps,  whereas  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  prophetic  section,  when  combined  together,  appear  throughout 
imperfect,  unconnected,  and  full  of  gaps ;  we  are  warranted  m  assuming  that 
the  prophetic  author  had  the  work  of  the  priestly  author  lyinff  before  him,  and 
from  his  own  standpoint  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  many  things  which  were 
of  great  importance  so  far  as  his  yiews  and  objects  were  concerned,  but  had 
been  passed  oyer  by  the  latter,  because  they  appeared  of  less  importance  when 


Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  delivered  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  S,  Sidwell,  Exeter,  By  John  Lincoln  Galton,  M.A., 
Incumbent.  In  two  Volumes.  London:  Masters.  1859.  18mo, 
pp.  656,  750. 

These  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes  on  the  Apocalypse  are  re- 
viewed by  us  with  very  dififerent  feelings  from  those  which  we  are 
generally  conscious  of  when  writings  on  the  Kevelation  come  into  our 
hands.  To  say  that  we  can  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Galton  has  ad- 
vanced, would  be  to  assert  what  would  scarcely  be  possible,  for  on 
such  a  subject,  divided  as  it  is  into  such  an  immense  variety  of  topics, 
how  could  perfect  agreement  be  expected?  What  we  most  like  in 
these  Lectures,  is  the  freedom  from  that  application  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  certain  men  and  certain  events,  by  which  so  many  writers  have  de- 
luded themselves  and  tbeir  readers,  and  been  found  out  to  be  false  in* 
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terpreters  after  all.  Mr.  Galton  keeps  a  firm  hold  of  princtpUs^  and 
by  making  use  of  Catholic  consent  in  all  ages  as  far  as  it  exists,  has 
done  much  to  make  the  Revelation  edifying,  if  he  has  not  elucidated 
its  deeper  mysteries ;  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  volumes  as 
eminently  calculated  for  usefulness.  Those  who  can  embrace  the  High 
Church  views  of  the  writer,  or,  not  entertaining  them,  can  bear  with 
them,  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  by  what  is  here  furnished. 

We  turn  to  the  thirteenth  chapter,  as  we  do  in  all  such  expositions, 
and,  as  usual,  we  are  disappointed.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  any  reference  to  the  shape  of  a  Greek  letter  can  be  made  in  so 
solemn  a  passage  as  that  contuning  the  number  of  the  Beast.  But  wo 
will  give  the  whole  of  the  Lecture  containing  that  exposition,  and  let 
our  readers  judge  for  themselves: — 

"Revelation  xiii.  11 — 18. — The  Apostle  has  told  us  that,  in  the  vision  he 
saw,  there  was  first  the  dragon ;  this  was  evidently  a  representation  of  Satan 
himself,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  chap.  xii.  9.  Afterwards,  in  the  odier 
beast,  described  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  appeared  an  imitation  of  the 
Personality  of  the  Son;  the  *  power*  of  the  Son:  the  word  *  power*  suggesting 
the  mode  m  which  the  devil  is  energizing  himself,  and  seeking  to  ^asp  for  him- 
self the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  And  now,  in  this  beast  seen  rismg  out  of  the 
earth,  you  have  something  like  a  representation  of  the  energy  of  the  Third  Per- 
son in  the  ever-blessed  Godhead,  the  Spirit ;  for  this  beast  is  said  *  to  work.* 
The  expression  is  repeated  again  and  again,  *  xoteT,'  he  makes,  works,  or  ener- 
gizes. The  word  is  repeated  eight  times  in  the  compass  of  a  few  verses,  to 
mark  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  his  manifestation.  He  comes  out  of  the 
earth,  because  all  the  wisdom  which  he  will  exhibit  will  be  opposed  to  that 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  her  wisdom  comes  not  from  the 
earth,  bat  *  from  above ;  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning.*  The  wisdom  that  the  Church  has  descends 
from  her  Lord,  it  is  not  derived  from  the  earth ;  for  this  reason  men  on  the  earth 
comprehend  it  not,  since  its  essential  characteristics  have  nothing  in  common 
with  what  the  world  calls  wisdom.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  St.  James  says 
that  it  is  earthly,  like  its  object,  and  that  it  is  sensual  in  its  effects ;  and  these 
two  things  in  combination  prove  its  origin,  as  the  Apostle  immediately  adds,  it 
is  devilish;  *  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,'  St.  James  iii.  15.  These  are  the  expres- 
sions which  the  Apostle  applies  to  the  wisdom  that  is  current  among  men ;  it 
has  its  origin  from  beiieatn,  not  from  above.  You  see  how  plainly  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  origin  of  things ;  it  does  not  seek  to  mystify  them  as  man  does. 
You  have  but  two  origins :  if,  then,  anything  comes  not  from  God,  whence  comes 
it  ?  If  wisdom  is  not  from  above,  whence  is  it  ?'  What  is  not  of  earth,  whence 
is  it  ?  It  is  of  God,  it  is  in  heaven.  What  is  not  of  heaven,  whence  is  it  ?  It 
is  from  the  abyss. 

*^  The  beast  is  seen  rising  from  the  earth,  yet  he  comes  in  a  lamb-like  form ; 
his  horns  are  the  horns  of  a  lamb,  not  buUock-homs  of  brute  force,  but  lamb- 
horns  ;  for  it  is  the  wisdom  of  man  substituted  for  brute  force,  striving  to  put 
down  Christ's  cause ;  and  he  comes  with  two  horns  of  a  lamb  with  reference  to 
*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,*  of  whom  we  heard  in  ver.  8 
of  the  previous  chapter.  He  comes  imitating  Christ,  but  his  voice  is  the  voice 
of  the  dragon,  he  speaks  as  the  dragon.  This  carries  us  back  to  Genesis  iii.  1, 
where  we  find  how  subtil  the  work  of  the  draeon  is :  *  Now  the  serpent  was 
more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.*  Then 
oomes  the  proof  of  his  subtlety,  in  the  success  with  which  he  wrought  his  de- 
vices into  the  heart  of  our  first  parent.  The  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  the 
purpose  of  the  manifestation  of  power  from  the  beast  of  the  earth :  *  The  dragon 
gave  power  to  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,*  and  *  this  beast 
exercises  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  hefore  him,'  that  is  as  his  servant. 
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'  caasing  the  earth  and  them  that  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  heast  whose 
deadly  wound  was  healed.'  He  produces  this  effect  hy  working  wonders,  *  mak- 
ing fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  de- 
oeiving  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  hy  means  of  the  miracles  which  he  had 
power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  heast ;'  and  then  he  makes  ^  an  ima^e  to  the  heast 
which  had  the  wound  hy  a  sword,  and  did  live.'  In  all  this  we  nave  a  hint  of 
that  which  was  definitely  held,  from  early  times,  as  a  truth,  respecting  the  per- 
sonality of  the  last  Antichrist ;  the  expression  is  *  cl/cebi','  or  image,  which  is 
given  m  other  parts  of  Scripture  to  Christ  as  the  only  representation  which  man 
can  see  of  the  invisible  God.  Passages  where  it  occurs  are  very  numerous ; 
take,  for  instance,  2  Cor.  iv.  4:  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  wicked,  says,  *in 
whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  clxcbv,  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them.*  Take,  again,  Colossians  i.  15:  the  Apostle,  speaking 
of  the  Father,  says,  *  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  who  is  cIk^,  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature.'  We  could  multiply  quota- 
tions ;  let  these  suffice  as  a  sample.  From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  in 
which  the  term  is  employed  with  regard  to  Christ,  it  would  seem  that  this  ver. 
14  of  chap.  xiii.  is  a  description  of  the  fearful  days  mentioned  in  last  evening's 
second  lesson  (1  Tim.  iv.),  when  men  *  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  ffiving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.'  The  object  of  this  lamb-like  beast 
is  to  prepare  the  way :  be  comes  not  with  bmte  force,  as  the  other  beast  did, 
who  was  seen  with  the  seven  heads  and  ten  boms.  No !  he  comes  in  a  plausible 
form,  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  a  description  completely  coincident  with 
that  of  the  last  times  in  2  Tim.  iii.,  where  S.  Paul  says,  that  ^  men  shall  have  a 
form  of  godliness.'  The  state  of  things  then  wiU  be,  as  we  reminded  you  last 
Friday,  the  world  betxme  reUgiouSy  hut  the  world  M,  This  figure,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  lamb,  is  the  wolf  beneath :  the  outside  form  is  that  of  Christi- 
anity, but  the  deadliest  hatred  to  Christ  rules  within. 

*'  How  fast  we  are  approaching  to  this  condition  you  may  judge  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  men,  confessedly,  now  think  a  great  deal  about  religion  in  a  cer- 
tain way  ;  almost  every  one  can  talk  of  religion,  and  religious  things :  the  most 
ignorant  will  argue  about  divine  mysteries,  handling  them  as  if  fully  competent 
to  do  so ;  as  if  they  were  able,  *  opBorofiuPy  righUy  to  divide  God's  word  of  truth.' 
Thus  is  the  way  preparing  for  such  an  exhibition  as  the  Apostle  describes,  when, 
through  the  profession  of  Christianity,  there  will  be  a  denial  of  it.  For  what 
was  the  result  of  the  image  made  to  the  beast  ?  The  image  having  a  form  of 
life  given  to  it,  it  speaks ;  and  then  comes  out  its  fearful  power.  And  when  the 
last  Antichrist  comes,  he  may  come  plausibly  at  first,  as  if  Christ's  servant ; 
but  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  destroyer  of  all  who  bear  Christ's  name,  or  who 
seek  to  do  his  will.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  Fathers  believed  that 
Antichrist  will  first  appear  as  a  Jew,  coming  from  the  children  of  the  circum- 
cision ;  for  this  commended  itself  to  their  mind  as  the  solution  of  several  pas- 
sages both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  And  no  one  can  carefully  read  the 
prophecy  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  respecting  Antichrist,  without  obtaining  hints 
that  that  awful  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  developed  from  among  God's 
own  professing  children,  his  own  people  by  covenant.  Of  course,  when  we  come 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  see,  from  those  passages  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  how  possible,  nay  more,  how  probable,  it  is  that  the  last  Antichrist  will 
arise  from  the  ranks  of  men,  loud  in  professing,  *  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we.'  We  heard  this  cry  lately 
in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day ;  the  prophet  Jeremiah  testified  that  such  persons 
were  found  in  Jerusalem  at  the  very  time  when  God  was  preparing  to  stain  the 
pride  of  her  glory,  and  give  her  over  to  be  devastated,  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  swept  over  with  the  besom  of  destruction  by  the  Assyrian  power. 

"  When  the  Apostle  says,  *  Whoever  will  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast 
shall  be  killed,  and  whoever  receives  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,'  his  language 
is  very  comprehensive ;  proving  that  no  regard  will  be  had  to  condition  of  life, 
age,  or  sex ;  no  distinctions  will  be  made  between  great  or  small,  free  or  bond. 
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rich  or  poor ;  '  all  who  receive  not  his  mark  on  their  right  hand  or  on  their  fore- 
head shall  be  put  to  death.'  And  *  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  bad 
the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.' 

Appended  is  this  portentous  sentence,  *  Here  is  wisdom very  similar  to 
the  expression  used  in  ver.  10,  *  Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints;'  in 
that  case  the  words  signifying  that  the  patience  ana  faith  of  the  saints  would 
find  their  full  exercise  when  the  Church  should  be  under  the  circumstances  of 
trial,  implied  by  the  expressions,  ^  leading  into  captivity,  killing  with  the  sword.' 
In  like  manner,  ^  here  is  wisdom '  implies  that  divine  wisdom  will  be  reqmred  to 
mark  the  rising  of  this  power,  and  to  understand  its  full  significance  when  it 
does  appear.  *  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast, 
for  it  IS  the  number  of  a  man ;'  this  expression,  the  number  is  *■  the  number  of  a 
man,'  confirms  the  view  that  the  image  refers  to  a  personal  Antichrist ;  other- 
wise the  term  would  have  no  meaning.  It  is  the  number  of  an  individual,  not 
a  system ;  not  a  body  of  men,  but  one  man. 

*  And  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six.'  In  very  early  times 
there  was  an  attempt  to  solve  this  extraordinary  enigma ;  it  was  supposed  to 
point  out  the  Roman  Pagan  power,  the  word  '  LATE  IN  OS*  making  up  666  by 
a  numerical  computation  of  the  several  letters  which  compose  it.  Others  have 
sought  for  its  somtion  in  some  particular  Hebrew  or  Jewish  formula,  applicable 
to  some  false  Messiah,  viewed  as  a  type  of  Antichrist ;  such  a  formula,  applied 
to  Barcochebas,'  who  appeared  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  has  been  found  in  the 
words  *dVd  aDiyp  pww,  "  Simeon  the  son  of  a  star,  my  king,  or  king  of  Israel,' 


•  "  *  Trajan,  it  is  well  known,  persecuted  not  only  the  Christian  Church  bnt 
the  Jews.  His  acts  against  the  latter  assumed,  for  whatever  reason,  a  character 
of  ^eater  animosity  about  the  year  108.  When,  at  last,  a  decree  was  issned 
which  forbade  the  further  use  of  circumcision,  the  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire  began  to  revolt.  In  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  other  places,  they  put  to  death 
many  thousands  of  Greeks,  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  legioDS 
from  those  places  about  a.d.  115,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Parthian  expe- 
dition. At  this  time  we  find  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Akiba  preaching  the  near 
advent  of  Messiah,  stirring  up  revolt  in  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  declaxme  that 
Messiah  was  come  in  the  person  of  one  Simon,  who,  applying  to  himself  the 
prophe^  of  Balaam,  called  himself  Bar-cochab,  "  son  of  the  star."  This  was 
before  Trajan's  death  in  118.  After  the  return  of  Hadrian  from  the  east  in  a.d. 
130,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  earnest.  The  pretensions  of  Simon,  urged  by 
the  great  and  wise  Rabbi  Akiba  "  (as  Maimonides  styles  him),  and  attested  by 
lying  wonders  "  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought — ^for  he  breathed  flames 
from  nis  mouth  to  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
his  followers," — rapidly  gained  adherents,  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  They 
fortified  the  mountain  fastnesses,  gathered  arms,  and  harassed  the  Romans  with 
a  predatory  warfare,  and  crueUy  persecuted  the  Christiaiha  who  refused  to  jm 
them.  (S.  Justin  Mart.,  ApoL  pr.  32.)  Bar-cochab  took  Jerusalem  about  a.d. 
132.  He  issued  coins,  having  on  one  side  his  own  name,  on  the  other,  "  Free- 
dom of  Jerusalem."  He  intended  to  rebuild  the  temple,  or,  as  some  say,  made  a 
beginning  of  the  work.  Fifty  fortified  places  and  985  villages  were  presently 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Hadrian  now  committed  the  war  to  Jnlins 
Severus,  the  ablest  of  his  generals.  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed :  a  plough- 
share was  driven  over  its  soil.  The  Jews  gathered  their  forces  in  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Bethar  or  Bitter,  near  Jerusalem ;  and  here  Simon  still  maintained 
his  regal  pretensions  about  three  years.  Bethar  was  taken,  and  an  end  pnt  to 
the  life  of^  Simon  and  to  the  war,  on  the  9th  day  of  Ah,  the  precise  anniversary 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple,  exactly  65  years  after  that  crisis,  a.d.  135.  The 
rebellion,  or  reign  of  Simon,  say  the  Jews,  had  lasted  precisely  three  years  and  a 
half.  Dion  Cassius  relates  that  in  this  war  580,000  Jews  fell  by  the  sword,  be- 
sides untold  multitudes  who  died  by  famine,  disease,  or  fire.  The  Rabbins,  un- 
consciously adopting  the  terrific  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  rehite  that  the 
horses  waded  up  to  their  bits  in  human  carnage.   The  dead  covered  eighteen 
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which  by  a  similar  computation  of  the  letters  composing  it,  make  up  the  number.* 
In  later  days,  men  have  found  out  the  Papacy  in  it,  even  as  Romanists  have 
discovered  that  it  refers  to  Martin  Luther  I  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  passages 
which  shew  that,  when  men  seek  to  strengthen  their  own  personal  views  of 
God's  word  for  purposes  of  controversy,  they  may  attach  to  it  any  meaning  they 
please.  We  need  scarcely  say  all  these  so-called  interpretations  are  vam  and 
futile:  when  Grod  says,  '  Here  is  wisdom,'  he  is  not  statmg  some  truth,  for  the 
exposition  of  which  merely  carnal  wisdom  is  requisite,  for  that  would  be  far 
beneath  the  divine  mind,  which  takes  us  out  of  the  region  of  merely  human  wit 
or  cunning. 

"  The  number  '  six  hundred  sixty  and  six '  is  not  written  in  the  original  in 
words  at  length  as  you  have  it  in  the  English  version,  but  in  numeral  letters  ; 
they  are  three,  Chi,  Xi,  Sigmatau  x{s"-  The  first  and  last  combined  form  an 
abbreviation  known  firom  the  earliest  days  as  a  representation  of  our  Lord,  being 
the  first  and  last  of  the  letters  which  form  the  Greek  word  ^^xp^otSs  '  or  Christ : 
these  in  the  passage  before  us,  are  simply  divided  by  a  letter,  which  is  in  form 
serpentine,  lite  a  snake  wound  round  a  rod  ({).  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with 
much  probability,  that  the  design  in  giving  this  number  to  the  beast,  under  such 
a  form  as  we  have  described,  was  to  state  the  truth,  that  the  last  Antichrist  will 
be  one  who  will  systematically  strive  to  do  what  the  Apostle  tells  us  can  never 
lawfully  be  done  (2  Cor.  vi.  16,  16),  to  join  Christ  with  Belial,  to  join  light  with 
darkness,  and  to  make  an  agreement  between  things  that  are  as  wide  as  the 
poles  apart,  separated,  as  heaven  is  from  the  abyss,  by  an  impassable  ^ulf.  It  is 
difficult  adequately  to  convey,  to  any  person  who  cannot  refer  to  the  original,  the 
whole  of  this  idea  which  we  are  seekmg  to  explain  ;  but  this  may,  we  think,  be 
understood  by  all:  that  this  number  *six  hundred  threescore  and  six,'  is  set 
forth  by  three  Greek  letters ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  letters  by  which 
a  person  writing  in  Greek  and  abbreviating,  would  express  the  Divine  name  of 
our  Lord  and  king  the  Christ,  and  the  middle  letter  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  or 
like  a  snake  wound  round  a  rod. 

"  Referring  again  to  the  theory  of  numbers  which  is  exhibited  throughout 
this  book,  we  may  remark,  while  the  number  seven  is  expressive  of  perfection 
in  Deity,  the  number  six  seems  in  some  form  to  be  reserved  for  evil,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  called  the  number  of  Antichrist ;  here  it  is  six  six  six,  the  repeti- 
tion of  six  thrice  made.^  Seven  is  the  number  of  completion  ;  seven  days  com- 
plete God's  work  of  creation,  and  the  seventh  age  completed  God's  work  in  re- 
demption :  but  six  is  the  number  of  him  who  has  been  attempting  to  destroy 
God's  work  and  to  complete  his  own  work ;  but  it  shall  never  be  completed,  for 
he  shall  be  foiled  when  most  he  expects  success.  Thus  has  it  ever  been  ;  when 
the  enemy  has  gathered  up  all  his  power,  and  concentrated  his  energies,  and 
imagined  that  he  was  on  the  point  oi  finishing  his  work,  the  Most  High  inter- 
venes with  His  power,  and  frustrates  all  his  efforts.  Thus  it  was  when  Pharaoh 
thought  that  he  nad  only,  with  one  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of  devoted  Israel ;  *  I  will 
pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them :'  then,  as  Moses  de- 


square  miles ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  region  had  no  need  to  manure 
their  land  for  seven  years.  "  The  whole  of  Judsea  was  a  desert,  wolves  and 
hyaenas  went  howling  through  the  streets  of  desolate  cities.  Those  who  escaped 
the  sword  were  scarcely  more  fortunate.  They  were  reduced  to  slavery  by 
thousands.  TJiere  was  a  great  fair  held  under  the  terebinth,  beneath  which  Abra- 
ham, it  was  believed,  had  pitched  his  tent.  Thither  his  miserable  children  were 
brottght  in  droves,  and  sold  as  cheap  as  slaves.  Others  were  carried  away  and  sold 
at  Gaza;  others  were  transported  to  EgypV^ — Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. 

"  '  Surely  this  whole  history  is  a  manifest  rehearsal  of  the  times  of  Antichrist. 
Bar-cochab  and  his  prophet  are  no  obscure  types  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Pro- 
phet of  the  Apocalypse.' — Browne,  Ordo  Sasdorum,  p.  391 — 393. 

*  "  Browne's  Ordo  8oBclorum,  p.  393,  note. 
"  Several  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist  have  appeared  in  the 
JEccksiastic," 
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scribes  in  Exodus  xv.  10,  *  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind,  the  sea  covered 
them:  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.*  So  when  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  shall  be  gathered  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  when  all  the  powers  of 
darkness  shall  be  marshalled  under  the  unfuried  banner  of  Antichrist,  in  the 
supposition  that  he  shall  crush  Christ  for  ever ;  then  shall  the  Most  High  arise 
and  'consume  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  His  coming.* " 


The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  Robebt 
Buchanan,  D.D.  London:  Blackie  and  Son.  1859.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  446. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  versatile  powers,  one  day  giving  a  lively 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  next  expounding  a 
difficult  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
more  demands  elucidation  than  the  works  of  Solomon,  and  none  will 
better  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  But  it  is  a  defect  in  modem 
exposition  that  so  much  of  it  is  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  where  close 
reasoning  and  linguistic  researches  are  out  of  place.  The  present 
volume  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  sermons  on  Ecclesiastes,  although 
the  author  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  the  work  a  continuity 
which  it  would  not  have  in  its  original  form.  He  is  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  the  sermon  style,  and  has  done  what  he  could  to  obviate 
them.    He  says : — 

"  Discourses  addressed  to  a  congregation  are  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  unifonn 
length,  and  often,  in  consequence,  interrupt  injuriously,  though  unavoidably,  the 
continuity  of  the  exposition.  The  author  has,  accordmgly,  availed  himself  of  the 
greater  freedom  which  a  book  affords,  by  escaping  from  these  trammels.  By 
adopting  the  more  elastic  arrangement  of  chapters,  he  has  sought  to  preserve  and 
to  exhibit  the  identity  of  the  various  branches  of  the  great  subject  of  which 
Ecclesiastes  treats :  and  thus,  perhaps,  to  present  more  clearly  the  general  struc- 
ture and  scope  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  volume." 

In  reference  to  the  title,  which  proposes  to  consider  the  "  meaning 
and  the  lessons  of  this  remarkable  book,  the  author  says  that  he 
"has  used  bis  best  endeavours  to  ascertain  in  every  instance  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text,  but  in  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
ventured  in  any  case  to  differ  from  the  generally  received  interpreta- 
tion, he  has  contented  himself  with  a  reference  to  those  considerations 
which  admit  of  being  made  easily  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader." 
As  to  the  grand  design  of  the  book,  he  thinks  he  discovers  a  peculiar 
adaptation  in  its  lessons  to  the  st&te  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  as  this  idea  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  comment, 
we  will  quote  a  passage  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

"  In  such  an  age  as  the  present,  the  study  of  this  book  would  seem  to  he 
peculiarly  appropriate.  Never,  perhaps,  at  any  former  period,  did  this  world 
hold  out  so  many  allurements  to  fascinate  the  minds  of  men  and  to  draw  their 
hearts  away  from  God.  The  achievements  of  science  and  the  wonders  of  art  have 
combined  to  invest  material  and  earthly  things  with  a  thousand  charms  unknown 
in  simpler  and  ruder  times.  A  high  civilization  has  so  gilded  over  the  outside  of 
things,  as  to  have  imparted  a  certain  brilliancy  to  the  whole  condition  and  arrange- 
ments of  modem  society.  The  vast  increase  and  the  great  diffusion  of  wealth 
have  immensely  multiplied  the  sources  of  mere  mundane  enjoyment.   The  pro- 
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gress  of  geographical  discovery,  the  conquests  of  military  power,  and  the  energy 
of  conunercud  enterprize,  have  brought  the  entire  globe  under  the  dominion  of 
man,  and  placed  the  endless  stores  of  its  treasures  at  his  feet.  Possessed  of  such 
resources  as  these,  there  is  no  undertaking  on  which  he  is  afraid  to  enter,  or  whose 
difficulties  he  cannot  find  means  to  overcome.  The  most  subtle  of  the  elements 
of  nature  have  become  his  obedient  servants.  He  rushes  to  and  fro  in  pursuit 
of  his  business  or  his  pleasure  with  the  speed  of  the  winds ;  and  his  winged  words 
dart  through  the  seas  and  flash  across  the  breadth  of  mighty  continents  as  swiftly 
as  the  very  lightnings  of  heavens.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  marvels — so  flattering 
to  human  pride — ^man  is  in  no  small  danger  of  becoming  his  own  god,  and  of 
making  this  earth  his  heaven.  With  so  many  terrestrial  fields  of  contemplation  in 
which  to  expatiate — ^with  so  much  among  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal 
to  occupy  his  time,  to  gratify  his  taste,  to  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  his  carnal  heart 
— he  finds  it  only  too  easy  to  persuade  himself  that  he  can  do  without  those  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  by  any  thoughtful  observer, 
that  the  state  of  things  now  described  is  exerting  at  this  moment  a  most  powerful 
and  perilous  influence  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  It  takes  them  up,  as 
Satan  took  our  Lord,  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  shews  them  so 
bright  a  prospect  on  every  hand,  that  this  world  would  seem  to  have  a  satisfying 
portion  for  them  all,  if  only  they  wUl  fall  down  and  worship  the  creature  instead 
of  the  great  and  glorious  Creator.  And,  alas !  with  what  countless  multitudes 
the  temptation  prevails !  That  happiness  which  it  is  the  instinct  of  their  nature 
to  seek,  they  think  themselves  sure  of  finding  somewhere  or  other  in  so  fair  and 
inviting  a  scene.  The  men  who  are  hasting  to  be  rich  are  allured  by  those  many 
dazzling  schemes  which  promise  to  make  their  fortune  in  a  day.  The  more  sober 
and  calculating  votaries  of  Mammon  pursue  with  increased  avidity  those  numer- 
ous avenues  to  wealth  opened  up  by  the  prodigious  energy  and  the  far-reaching 
commerce  which  characterize  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  lovers  of  pleasure, 
whether  in  its  more  refined  or  its  grosser  form,  if  they  miss  the  object  of  their 
search  in  one  of  those  gay  capitals  which  the  facilities  of  modem  travel  make  it  so 
easy  to  reach,  assure  tiiemselves  of  grasping  it  in  another ;  while  the  aspirants 
after  a  higher  kind  of  enjoyment — ^those  who  long  for  fame  in  some  distinguished 
professional  career,  or  whose  delight  is  found  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  works  of  art,  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy, 
or  the  charms  of  literature,  appear  equally  certain  of  success,  in  whichever  of 
these  attractive  employments  their  peculiar  bent  of  mind  may  incline  them  to 
engage.  That  amazing  intellectual  activity  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  our  time,  has  provided  something  suitable  for  them  all.  In  a  word,  it 
would  seem  as  if  at  last,  the  world  that  now  is  had  succeeded  in  securing  happi- 
ness for  man,  and  as  if  he  might  now  safely  dispense  with  those  aids  of  religion, 
and  with  those  spiritual  hopes  and  consolations  that  are  associated  with  the  world  to 
come." 

This  passage  may  serve  as  the  key  to  all  that  Dr.  Buchanan  has 
done.  He  enters,  indeed,  somewhat  fully  into  disputed  questions  con- 
cerning the  book,  but  there  is  no  strict  exegesis  of  single  verses  and 
texts.  But  this  absence  of  learning,  or  rather  of  its  materials,  g^ves 
a  peculiar  value  to  the  exposition  in  its  bearing  on  the  popular  mind 
and  its  general  usefulness.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
all  classes,  and  we  are  glad  to  introduce  to  others  a  work  of  which  we 
have,  in  the  points  of  view  just  stated,  formed  so  good  an  opinion. 
We  will  give  another  extract,  from  an  enquiry  as  to  the  life  of  Solomon, 
which  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  Ecclesiastes.  Dr.  Buchanan 
rejects  the  idea  that  Solomon  purposely  entered  on  a  course  of  pleasure, 
and  believes  that  he  merely  describes  the  way  into  which  he  was  inci- 
dentally led  in  former  years  : — 
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"  There  is  an  obvious  and  inherent  probability  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  mind. 
According  to  this  view  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  righty  regarded  as  a  discourse 
upon  the  chief  good ;  as  aiming  to  shew  that  there  is  no  happiness  for  UMin  in  a 
state  of  estrangement  from  God.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  this  view, 
it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  career  of  worldliness  which  the  book 
records  was  the  result  of  any  preconcerted  plan ;  as  if  Solomon  had  said  :  '  I  shall 
give  the  world  a  full  and  fair  trial ;  I  shall  put  all  its  resources  to  the  test  and  see 
what  they  are  worth and  had  then,  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  calmness  and  im- 
partiality tried  first  one  thing  and  then  another.  Although  this  supposition 
seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  it 
needs  only  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  at  variance 
with  reason  and  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  writing  this  book  Solomon  was 
looking  back  on  the  various  incidents  in  his  own  history  to  which  he  refers,  from 
a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  he  regarded  them  at  the  time 
they  actually  occurred.  Now  he  sees  them  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  back 
upon  them  from  his  new  position  as  an  humble  penitent  who  has  been  awakened 
to  his  folly  and  his  sin,  and  has  returned  from  his  backsliding  to  the  God  from 
whom  he  had  gone  astray.  They  have  now  a  meaning  to  his  mind  which  they 
had  not  before,  because  God's  design  in  permitting  him  to  run  that  wild  career 
has  now  disclosed  itself  to  his  spiritually  enlightened  eye.  Now,  accordingly,  be 
can  view  an  order  and  a  plan,  where,  in  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  there 
was  no  order  or  plan  at  all.  And  while  it  is  most  important,  indeed  indispens- 
able, to  have  this  fact  distinctly  in  view,  in  order  to  understand  the  main  scope  of 
the  book,  and  the  great  lessons  it  is  intended  to  teach,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  other  fact  already  noticed — that  in  betaking  himself  to  one  pursuit  or  pleasure 
after  another,  as  the  book  describes,  Solomon  had,  at  the  time,  no  other  object  in 
view  than  simply  to  gratify  the  wish  which  at  the  moment  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  If  we  forget  this  we  shall  inevitably  fail  in  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
particular  incidents  that  will  come  before  us.  In  a  word,  we  shall  not  succeed 
in  accurately  tracing  and  explaining  this  most  instructive  portion  of  Solomon's 
'  history,  unless  we  r^ize  his  position  and  state  of  mind  at  the  time  he  was  actu- 
ally passing  through  it." 


Sacred  Chronology,  By  the  late  Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D.,  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford.  Edited  by  Robert  Faussett,  M.A.,  Student  and  Mathe- 
matical Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press.    1855.    8vo,  pp.  326. 

We  fear  that  many  of  our  readers  must  be  tired  of  the  discussions  on 
chronology  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  for  it  is  not  every  one 
who  is  aware  of  the  bearing  of  these  questions  on  many  matters  of 
great  interest  in  theology  and  church  history.  However,  we  should 
not  have  noticed  another  book  on  the  subject  in  our  present  number, 
in  addition  to  the  long  article  already  given  to  it,  had  we  not  felt  that 
the  volume  now  before  us  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
It  is  a  posthumous  publication,  yet  it  was  carefully  prepared  by  the 
late  Dr.  Faussett,  and  it  has  been  printed  in  accordance  with  his  last 
injunctions.  The  grand  aim  of  the  work  is  to  defend  the  chronology 
which  has  been  so  long  traditional  in  the  Church,  and  which  is  founded 
on  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  the  reverent  and  conservative 
temper  of  the  author  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following  passage : — 
"  That  the  popular  system  of  Ussher  and  his  followers,  however  valuable  in 
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many  particulars,  has  failed  in  satisfactorily  establishing  these  important  points 
(as  to  early  dates),  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  given 
his  attention  to  the  subject.  Its  aberrations,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  pages,  are  in  various  instances  open  to  observation  and 
remedy ;  and  it  is  besides  worthy  of  remark  that  Capellus,  Petavius,  Bedford, 
Ferguson,  and  many  others,  who,  without  pretending  to  such  critical  coincidences, 
have  followed  up  the  evidences  of  Scripture  chronology  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  their  judgment,  have  made  very  near  though  unequal  approaches  to  the 
same  conclusions.  May  there  not,  then,  even  yet  remain  some  room  for  hoping 
that,  with  patient  investigation,  a  strict  adhesion  to  legitimate  evidence,  a  free- 
dom, as  far  as  may  be  possible,  from  the  prejudices  of  hypothesis,  and,  above  all, 
an  humble  and  implicit  reliance  on  those  inspired  notices  of  time  which  have  been 
so  distinctly  and  emphatically  vouchsafed,  and  a  confident  trust  that  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  has  not  failed  to  preserve  them  from  a  corrup- 
tion which  would  utterly  defeat  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  their  undoubted 
object — a  more  satisfactory  result  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be  attainable  ?  It 
is  almost  needless  to  repeat  that  the  Hebrew  genealogies  must  alone  be  relied  on 
85  the  basis  of  this  or  any  other  attempt  to  attain  it." 

The  work  contains  fourteen  chapters,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
their  titles: — On  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  computations  of  the 
patriarchal  genealogies — From  the  Creation  to  the  call  of  Abraham 
— The  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  sojourn — From  the  Exodus 
to  the  foundation  of  Solomon^s  Temple — From  the  Foundation  to  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple — From  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  to  its 
destruction — The  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy,  its  authority,  con- 
struction, and  application — The  seventy  years*  captivity — Proofs  of 
the  date  of  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ — Duration  of 
our  Saviour's  Ministry — Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
A  trial  of  the  Sabbatical  years,  said  to  be  ascertained  by  contemporary, 
history — On  the  Jubilees,  and  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel — The 
arrangement  of  Ezekiel's  three  hundred  and  ninety  years.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  on  the  dates  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We  think  the 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  it  discusses,  and  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  introduce  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not 
seen  it. 


A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three  parts.  By  William 
Paley,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  With  Annotations  by 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London:  J. 
W.  Parker  and  Son.    1859.    8vo,  pp.  416. 

This  is  just  the  work  on  which  we  like  to  see  the  mind  of  Dr.  Whately 
employed.  His  clear  powers  of  reasoning  enable  him  to  appreciate 
sound  arguments,  and  detect  those  which  are  fallacious,  and  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  find  that  he  gives  all  the  weight  of  his  commendation  to  the 
celebrated  work  of  Paley.    In  the  introduction,  the  editor  says : — 

"  To  Paley's  Evidences,  and  his  HorcB  PaulitKB,  and  to  the  little  book  of  Intro- 
dAnctory  Lessons  on  Christian  JEmdewes,  published  several  years  ago,  no  answer, 
as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  has  ever  been  brought  forward.  The  opponents  of 
Christianity  always  choose  their  own  position ;  and  the  position  they  choose  is 
always  that  of  the  assailant.  They  bring  forward  objections,  but  never  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  objections  to  which  they  are  exposed." 
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Dr.  Whately  therefore  thinks  that  a  work  whose  arguments  ha.ve 
proved  impregnable,  is  still  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Christias' 
world,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  more  useful  as  well  as  more 
attractive,  not  only  to  convince  gainsayers,  but  also  to  edify  thought- 
ful and  candid  persons. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  refutation  of  objectors  merely,  and  for  the  conviction  of 
doubters,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  study  in  this  manner,  with  the  aid  of  such  a 
guide  as  Paley,  the  two  volumes — that  of  nature  and  that  of  B^velation — ^which 
Providence  has  opened  before  us ;  but  because  it  is  both  profitable  and  gratifying 
to  a  well-constituted  mind  to  have  in  each  of  them  the  evident  hand-writing  of 
Him,  the  Divine  Author  of  both." 

The  body  of  annotations  is  rather  an  extensive  one,  on  the  whole, 
and  is  confirmatory,  explanatory,  and  supplemental,  as  each  case  re- 
quires. It  is  not  easy  to  convey  by  extracts  the  nature  of  Dr. 
Whately' s  additions,  but  we  will  quote  one,  on  Paley's  statement:— 
"  There  is  no  room  for  insinuating  that  our  books  were  fabricated  with 
a  studious  accommodation  to  the  usages  which  they  obtained  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written — 

"  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  omission  in  the  New  Testament  of  many  things 
which,  humanly  speaking,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  there,  is  a  strong 
(though  often  overlooked)  internal  evidence  of  Divine  agency.  We  find  in  the 
New  Testament  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  Catechism,  such  as  we  are  sure 
must  have  been  employed  for  instructing  learners  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  again,  do  we  find  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  Creed,  nor  a  lAitwrgy; 
nor  anything  answering  to  a  Mvhric  (or  set  of  Canons),  prescribing  the  mode  of 
administering  the  sacraments,  and  of  conducting  all  parts  of  the  Church  service ; 
nor  any  precise  description  of  the  manner  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  of  carrying 
on  Church  Government. 

"  Yet  all  these  things,  we  are  sure,  must  have  existed.  We  even  find  frequent 
mention  of  prayers  offered  up  by  Apostles,  and  of  their  *  breaking  bread '  (cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper),  in  the  congregations.   But  the  prayers  which  they 
used,  on  these  and  on  other  occasions,  are  not  recorded.   And  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  onli/  two  prayers  of  the  Apostles  that  we  do  find  recorded  in  words, 
had  reference  to  such  peculiar  occasions  (the  election  of  an  Apostle  in  Acts  1.,  and 
their  first  persecution  in  Acts  iv.),  as  made  them  quite  unsuitable  for  ordinary 
public  worship.   The  same  is  the  case,  in  a  less  degree,  virith  the  three  hymns, 
that  of  Zecharias,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  Simeon,  which  are  in- 
troduced from  the  New  Testament  into  our  Service.  They  had^  each,  reference  to 
a  pefiuliar  occasion,  but  not  to  mch  a  de^e  as  to  unfit  tlit^m  :i]kii^i.(!]er  for  ordi* 
najj^  worship ;  for  which  tbey  have  been  adopted  accordingly.   TJ^f-  same  may  he 
swd  of  the  paraTOrs  of  the  first  murtyr  Stephen  \  and  also  of  tiitfee  j  niver.^  of  Jfe^tu* 
Himself,  Which  are  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.    One  short  form  ii  firrn  er  wMd^ 
our  Ijord  taught  to  His  diacipleft,— and  \  \va\  Ix^forc  tbo  eldef  imrf  of  lie  Gospd 
had  bc<^u  reveaJed— is  all  that  we  find  re^  r  inU  ^L. 

Now  tfin.t  no  Litorgiea,  Cr^M^.  f,v  r,i]|(.r  Fonriii'lovie:^,  sitcli  1^5  vreiiat^Mo 
s]ii-:iKiii-  of.  r^linulil  liave  been  ■  i.uninli^.]  1.,  u  ntuLt;}^'  ati.v      %  Jy)ffli(»  I* 


EvtiiigtiliriU,  jj^  a  tkct  which  will  spi.if^in-  t  hi:  jil.  n't-  n  nui.'.^i 
more  w©  reflect  on  the  suhjeot.  S  u  j  f  ■  n  -  i  n   1  ^ ,  u  5  t , 
pied  with  oth^jr  wrxtitigs  to  find  leisiiro      ri  ror  !  i  u 
dcmdf  hj  hii?  direction  orgerapseionj  by  om^  oi-  \v.  t 
WiE^»r-A^  Lijke,  or  ^^MAtt^^£j|a^j  or  r^omo 
tinned  f  If  not  bjn|^^HHB|^  not  hy^ 
A|»OBtlef  or  by  3  - .- 

And, 
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that  no  Canons,  Liturgies,  etc.,  should  form  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." The  passage  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  but  we  would  ask 
whether  the  absence  of  these  formularies  is  not  quite  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  remembering  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
did  not  contemplate  furnishing  any  complete  system  of  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, but  were  merely,  so  to  speak,  incidental,  and  called  forth  by  special 
occasions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
ever  thought  that  they  were  writing  for  all  time ;  nor  do  they  appear, 
in  any  case,  to  supersede  the  actual  teaching  and  ministration,  on  the 
spot,  of  properly  appointed  men. 


Twelve  Sermons  from  the  Quaresimale  of  P.  Paolo  Segneri»  Translated 
from  the  original  Italian  by  James  Ford,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.   Second  Series.  London :  Masters.   1859.  8vo. 

In  his  preface  to  the  former  volume  of  Segneri^s  sermons,  Mr.  Ford 
expressed  some  apprehension  as  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  He 
supposed  that  for  various  reasons  the  discourses  of  a  Jesuit  priest, 
though  they  had  charmed  and  edified  an  Italian  audience  two  hundred 
years  ago,  might  fail  of  a  similar  effect  on  modem  readers  in  this 
country.  On  this  account  he  only  ventured  on  the  publication  of  the 
first  twelve  discourses  of  the  Quaresimale  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  This  opinion  has  been  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  own,  having  been  expressed  by  an  early  call  for  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  first  volume ;  and  he  has  thus  been  encouraged  to  proceed. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Ford  that  there  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  earnest 
Christian  effort  from  which  something  may  not  be  learned  by  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  distinguish  what  is  good  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  imperfect  or  erroneous.  Evil  as  is  the  reputation  of  Jesuitism,  there 
is  much  in  the  history  of  its  efforts  which  might  well  be  imitated  by 
those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  sounder  principles  and 
a  purer  faith.  The  spirit  of  a  Xavier  might  largely  be  followed  in 
missionary  efforts ;  and  there  were,  doubtless,  some  who  belonged  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  were  animated  by  the 
better  spirit  of  that  devoted  man.  The  author  of  this  Quaresimale, 
who  lived  a  century  after,  appears  to  have  been  so. 

Whether  or  not  Italy  may  be  disposed  to  "  take  a  lesson  from  the 
more  exact,  profound,  and  reverent  character  of  Anglican  divinity,"  it 
is  probably  true,  as  Mr.  Ford  suggests,  that  our  preachers  might 
derive  some  fresh  inspiration  from  the  more  warm,  animated,  and  ex- 
pressive rhetoric  of  the  South  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  specimens  of 
this  kind  from  such  a  quarter  may  be  more  striking  than  some  of  a 
similar  character  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own  literature. 
About  the  time  when  Segneri  was  endeavouring  to  rouse  his  country- 
men to  a  sense  of  religion  by  these  earnest  discourses,  our  own  Dr. 
South  was  employing  an  eloquence  which  in  many  points  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Segneri,  to  rouse  his  English  countrymen  from  the 
state  of  coma  which  had  resulted  from  the  delirium  of  the  great  re- 
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bellion.  But  such  productions  have  become  less  the  fashion  amongst 
us  than  foreign  models  ;  and  this  being  so,  we  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Ford  has  done  a  far  greater  service  to  the  Church,  by  introducing  to  us 
the  simple  and  earnest  pleadings  of  Segneri,  than  many  are  now  doing 
who  are  putting  forth  un-English  renderings  of  productions  still  more 
un-English  and  unevangelical. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  main  object  of  Christian  teaching  to  convey 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  principles  which  shall  be  effectual  on 
the  life.  But  a  discourse  may  be  faultless  in  the  elements  it  contains 
adapted  io  such  an  object,  and  yet  contain  them  in  such  a  form  as  to 
fail  of  stimulating  the  appetite  for  receiving  them  and  the  functions 
which  should  digest  them.  Hence  a  discourse  which  contains  only  a 
modicum  of  true  nourishment  will  often  be  more  productive  of  edifica- 
tion, in  consequence  of  its  appetizing  form,  than  another  which  contains 
the  most  concentrated  meats.  We  know,  indeed,  very  well,  from 
modern  specimens  which  the  world  is  running  after,  and  a  thoughtless 
press  is  glorifying,  that  a  discourse  may  be  appetizing  enough  by  con- 
sisting entirely  of  condiment^  from  which,  hewever,  the  he^arer  comes 
away  full  of  the  praises  of  the  orator,  and  conscious  of  having  been 
much  amused  or  delighted,  but  without  being  able  or  disposed  to  refer 
to  a  single  wholesome  impression  which  has  reached  his  heart.  It  was 
said  of  Xavier  that  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him  departed  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  thought  less  of  praising  the  preacher  than  of  their 
own  conversion.  Faulty  as  his  Christianity  was,  and  unstable  as  were 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  for  this,  among  other  causes,  his  preaching  had 
a  better  claim  to  be  called  apostolical  than  that  of  some  who  are  at- 
tracting crowds  to  their  entertainments.  And  this  may  doubtless  be 
said  of  the  preaching  of  Segneri.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Ford  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  The  attention  of  the  Church  has  lately  been  called  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  best  mode  of  enlightening  the  ignorant  and  reclaiming  the  irreligious  in 
our  great  cities,  especially  the  metropolis ;  and  a  distinguished  theological 
review  has  recommended  Segneri's  style  of  preaching  as  being  well  adapted  to 
this  very  important  end.  The  translator  has  certainly  no  wish  to  propose  his 
author  as  a  model  in  general  to  his  clerical  brethren.  He  is  rather  convinced 
that  our  own  standard  of  taste  and  correctness  is  preferable,  in  some  respects,  to 
what  is  occasionally  found  in  these  pages ;  but,  for  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticular object,  he  considers  that  we  may  copy  with  advantage  Segneri's  charac- 
teristic excellences  as  a  preacher ;  for  instance,  his  heartiness  and  zeal  for  souls, 
his  unsparing  reproof  of  particular  sins  and  of  the  vices  fashionable  in  his  day, 
his  determination  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  carry  his  point ;  and  then,  his  close 
combating  with  the  wickedness  and  evasiveness  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  above 
all,  his  peculiar  power — ^the  power  of  a  gifted  aud  well-stored  mind — in  present- 
ing Scripture  truth  under  so  many  varied,  attractive,  and  luminous  points  of 
viow.  It  was  by  these  means  that  he  arrested  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant  and  irreligious.  It  was  thus  that  he  succeeded  in  not  only  making 
himself  understood,  but  so  spoke  as  to  prevent  the  possibilitv  of  his  being  mis- 
understood by  any  class  of  hearers.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  most  useful 
preaching,  and  the  best  style  of  eloquence,  when,  without  lowering  our  ministry 
or  our  sacred  subject,  we  bring  ourselves  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  when  we  are  able  to  interest  while  we  instruct,  and  to  win  while  we 
convince — delectando pariterqus  monendoJ'^ 
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The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are  :  The  inconsolable  torments  of 
hell — The  disregard  of  God's  threatenings — On  avoiding  the  occasion 
of  sin — The  ingratitude  of  man  towards  God — On  gaining  a  brother — 
On  the  cure  of  slander — The  truth  of  Christianity — The  minor  inci- 
dents of  life  as  connected  with  our  salvation — The  duties  of  super- 
fluous wealth — The  profanation  of  the  house  of  God — ^The  sinner's 
quiet  conscience — Parental  obligation. 

The  first  discourse,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  tragical,  and 
certainly  is  not,  as  a  whole,  to  be  recommended  as  a  model.  The 
terrible  in  it  is  unmitigated  by  the  persuasiveness  of  Christianity. 
The  materials  for  Segneri's  dreadful  pictures  are  drawn  from  anthropo- 
morphic representations  of  the  Divine  nature,  suggested  by  expressions 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  extended  to  the  utmost.  The  Inferno  of 
Dante  has,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Ford  suggests,  been  the  source  of  some  of 
its  too  daring  pictures  of  the  torments  of  hell.  But  this  awful  theme 
had  been  very  effective  in  the  preaching  of  Xavier,  and  was  probably 
more  adapted  to  the  state  of  men's  minds  in  his  time  and  in  that  of 
Segneri  than  it  is  considered  to  be  among  ourselves.  Our  own  Puri- 
tans dwelt  with  awful  energy  on  the  '  terrors  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  as  Mr.  Ford  intimates,  that  the  modem  practice  is 
excessive  on  the  other  side,  and  "  that  the  tendency  of  men's  minds  in 
the  present  day  is  to  rest  too  much  on  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  by  an  undue  and  even  presumptuous  reliance  upon  it  to 
make  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord'  of  no  effect." 

The  second  discourse  on  *  the  disregard  of  God's  threatenings'  is 
also  addressed  to  the  fears  of  men,  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  it 
which  might  not  be  profitably  urged  in  the  present  day.  The  theme 
of  it  is  that  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  so  often  dwelt  upon,  that  the 
judgments  of  God  which  are  abroad  in  the  world  are  intended  to  teach 
men  righteousness.    We  give  the  following  specimen  : — 

*'  Wherefore  when  God  smites  us,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  allow  that  Grod 
does  it  ?  It  is  from  the  dislike  we  have  to  being  called  on  any  occasion  to  self- 
examination,  to  repentence,  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  hecause  so  long  as 
we  can  trace  our  sufferings  to  any  other  cause,  we  never  lay  to  heart  the  ma- 
lignity of  sin  on  account  of  which  we  suffer ;  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  severity 
of  the  Lord  from  whose  hand  we  suffer ;  and  hence,  by  insensible  degrees,  we 
divest  ourselves  of  that  fear  we  have  by  nature,  that  there  is  a  God  in  the  world 
acquainted  with  all  our  doings,  remembering  all  our  misdeeds — that  fear,  I 
mean,  from  which  the  sinner  is  so  anxious  to  escape ;  as  it  is  written  :  *  the  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.^  .  .  .  Every  sinner  finds  it  a  sore  annoy- 
ance to  him  that  he  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  not  as  being  a  pro- 
vident God,  not  as  being  a  good  and  merciful  God,  but  as  being  a  strict  inquirer 
into  men's  actions.  It  is  this  that  vexes  him,  that  galls  him  to  the  quick,  and 
puts  him — even  while  punishments  are  hanging  over  his  head — to  kick  and 
rebel ;  and  so,  instead  of  ascribing  them  to  God  as  their  prime  Author,  he  will 
ascribe  them  to  men  ;  if  he  cannot  ascribe  them  to  men,  he  will  ascribe  them  to 
chance  ;  if  he  cannot  ascribe  them  to  chance,  he  will  ascribe  them  to  the  stars. 
In  this  way  the  poor  wretch  is  continually  flattering  himself,  and  speaking  peace 
to  his  soul,  though  going  on  in  his  wickedness." 

The  preacher  goes  on  to  shew  that  the  judgments  of  God,  so  far 
from  having  their  right  effect  upon  men,  are  often  answered  by  more 
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darmg  wickedness ;  or  if  there  are  any  who  lay  tbe^e  judgments  to 
heart,  it  is  not  those  to  whom  the  warnings  are  especially  sent : — 

It  tarns  out  here  as  it  did  in  Jonah's  ship;  all  the  sailors,  all  the  passengers, 
...  on  seeing  the  destractive  storm  recoraed  in  the  Divine  Scriptures,  -were 
struck  with  terror ;  they  set  hard  to  work,  .  . .  they  wept,  they  screamed,  they 
lamented.  And  all  this  while  ?  Why,  all  the  while  the  real  culprit  was  com- 
posedly asleep  !  .  .  .  Christian  hrethren,  is  there  no  Jonah  among  yon  lying  fast 
asleep,  who  may  well  raise  a  suspicion  that  on  his  account  these  howling  storms 
have  sprung  up,  which  from  time  to  time  look  as  if  they  would  hnry  us  in  the 
deep  I  ...  I  would  address  myself  to  that  individual,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
by  using  the  earnest  intelligent  ship-master's  terms  of  reproach :  *  WTiat  meariegt 
thou^  0 1  sleeper  f  ArUe^  caU  upon  thy  God^  if  eo  he  that  Uod  wiU  think  of  us  that 
we  perish  not  J  " 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  peroration  : — 

*'  It  matters  little  as  to  the  person  who  pves  the  warning,  whether  he  be 
learned  or  ignorant,  saint  or  sinner.  I  am  a  smner,  my  brethren,  and  ignorant 
besides ;  yea,  I  am  the  least  of  all  the  preachers  who  address  you  so  eloquently 
from  the  pulpit.  But  the  Grospel  assures  me  of  this  :  If  you  will  amend  your 
wicked  lives  you  will  escape  hell ;  otherwise  you  will  not  I  .  .  .  You  must  now 
instantly  set  to  work ;  for  to  some  among  you  this  may  prove  the  final  -warning, 
the  trumpet's  last  sound  I  Already  have  your  preachers  been  often  returning  to 
you ;  so  that  the  flame  may  be  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  straw  tene- 
ments. Quick  I  then,  quick  I  I  say ;  because  after  this  there  may  come  no 
further  denunciation.  And,  since  the  Almighty  has,  so  many  times,  often  and 
often  thundered,  should  he  now  proceed  to  cast  forth  his  lightnings,  we  must 
be  the  sufferers." 

Mr.  Ford  would,  we  are  convinced,  agree  with  us  that,  adapted  as 
this  eloquence  may  be  to  produce  conviction,  it  stops  short  of  furnishing 
the  means  of  gaining  a  sinner's  heart  so  as  to  bring  about  that  repent- 
ance which  consists  in  learning  to  do  well.''  It  buffets  the  traveller 
with  the  Northern  tempest,  and  causes  him  to  wrap  his  mantle  abont 
him  more  tenaciously,  but  sheds  no  calorific  beams  upon  him  to  evoke 
the  more  generous  principles  of  his  nature ;  it  is  law — just  and  true, 
but  terrible;  it  is  one  side  only  of  the  Divine  nature,  without  any 
utterance  of  that  gentle  voice  which  speaks  of  'pardon  and  peace.' 
While  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ford  that  the  practice  of  dwelling  ex- 
clusively on  the  latter  topic  is  equally  one-sided  and  fraught  with 
danger,  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  the  sinner  is  never  allowed  to  come 
in  sight  of  God's  inestimable  love,  he  will  at  best  continue  in  bondage 
through  fear  of  death,  and  proclaim  his  inconsolable  wretchedness  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus  (Rom.  vii.),  without  taking  a  single  step  in  that  divine 
life  of  which  love  is  the  motive  power. 

At  the.  same  time  when — as  according  to  Segneri  was  the  case  at 
Pisa,  and,  as  we  fear,  is  the  case  in  our  large  towns — particular  vices 
are  known  to  be  prevalent  among  a  people  whom  a  minister  is  called 
to  address,  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  one  or  other  of  these  vices 
may  be  his  exclusive  topic.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  found  among 
our  Homilies ;  and  no  false  feeling  of  delicacy  should  prevent  the 
preacher  from  making  himself  thoroughly  understood. 

In  one  of  Segneri's  discourses,  the  title  of  which  is  On  avoiding 
the  occasions  of  sin,"  we  have  a  powerful  exhibition  of  the^enormity  of 
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a  vice  which — ^because  it  does  not  appear  immediately  to  affect  the 
material  interests  of  society — is  but  feebly  stigmatized  by  national  law, 
is  regarded  by  multitudes  in  large  towns  as  venial ;  and  yet,  in  the 
mysterious  arrangements  of  nature  and  Providence,  as  well  as  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  special 
cause  for  which  "  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  upon  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." Now  to  exhibit  this  vice  so  as  to  suggest  to  the  innocent 
or  to  the  penitent  new  ideas  of  impurity,  is  to  commit  the  fault  of  some 
of  the  Roman  satirists  ;  but  the  utmost  faithfulness  may  be  employed 
in  describing  and  denouncing  it  without  any  approach  to  a  licentious 
coarseness.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this  discourse  of  Segneri 
which  might  not  safely  be  pronounced  in  a  modem  congregation.  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  the  concluding  part  of  it : — 

"  We  very  often  hear  people  say,  *  What  great  harm  is  there  in  a  mere  carnal 
frailty.'  Blasphemies,  peijuries,  enmities,  and  robberies,  these  we  can  well  under- 
stana  to  be  most  grievous  offences ;  but  what  great  harm  is  a  mere  carnal  frailty, 
especially  when  it  hurts  no  one  else  ?  Oh,  ye  angels  above  our  heads,  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  speak  I  Do  you  proclaim  the  greatness  of  that  harm  of  which  most 
people  now-a-days  think  so  lightly?  Was  it  not  you  who  formerly  let  loose  the 
cataracts  of  heaven,  that  with  a  deluge  they  might  overwhelm  the  earth? 
Wherefore  did  ye  this  ?  Say,  Was  it  not  because  of  this  very  vice  which  is 
now  thought  nothing  of  ?  .  .  .  For  what  sin  in  particular  was  the  deluge  sent  ? 
It  was  for  the  sin  of  the  flesh.  The  Scripture  affirms  this,  and  holy  men  attest 
it :  *  AU  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.'  If  the  waters  descended  in  such  torrents, 
it  was  to  sweep  away  all  this  stench  and  filthiness  .  .  .  You  attach  no  import- 
ance to  this  vice  because  it  has  become  so  common  in  the  land :  and  I  tell  you 
that  because  it  is  become  so  common  in  the  land  you  have  the  very  reason  to 
dread  it.  Never  was  a  chastisement  so  frightful,  so  marvellous  in  its  character, 
inflicted  upon  the  earth  while  fornication  was  the  sin  only  of  a  few ;  when  it 
became  universal,  then  came  the  deluge. 

"  This,  in  short,  is  that  sin  which,  beyond  every  other,  debases  the  noble 
spirit  that  is  inherent  in  man :  this  is  that  which  most  of  all  clouds  the  ima- 
gination :  this  is  that  which  most  of  all  damages  his  intellect ;  this  is  that 
which,  while  it  makes  him  in  his  affections  like  to  the  brute  beasts,  entails 
upon  him  in  a  very  short  time  the  loss  of  everything  dear  to  him.  This 
robs  him  of  his  time ;  this  robs  him  of  his  property ;  this  robs  him  of  his  re- 
putation ;  this  robs  him  of  his  tranquillity ;  this  robs  him  of  his  health ;  this 
robs  him  of  his  iudgment;  this  robs  him  of  his  independence ;  in  a  word,  this 
ultimately  robs  him  of  his  whole  self;  for  it  is  this  which,  with  a  facility  beyond 
what  any  other  sin  possesses,  hurries  him  on  to  a  hopeless  grave.  Hear  what 
the  preacher  declares,  *  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  harlots  lest  thou  destroy  thyself;' 
he  does  not  say.  Destroy  thy  property,  but  *  thyself.'  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
be  on  his  guard.  For  to  be  allowed  to  sink  into  this  deep  pit  of  carnality  is 
perhaps  the  very  sorest  punishment  which  an  angry  Qod  can  bring  upon  a  man : 
He  that  is  abhorred  oftm  Lord  shctU  fall  therein," 

Such  in  general  is  the  character  of  these  ' discourses ;  they  are 
earnest,  eloquent  protests  against  the  vices  of  the  age ;  justified  to  the 
mind  of  the  preacher  by  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  congregation. 

"  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that  people  are  far  from  relishinff  this  kind  of  doctrine, 
and  that  they  flock  more  readily  after  preachers  who  speak  to  them  of  peace  and 
safety,  than  after  those  who  awaken  their  fears.  ...  I  also  should  be  quite  as 
ready  as  others  are  to  tickle  your  ears;  gladly  would  I  flatter  your  turn  of 
mind ;  gladly  would  I  conciliate  your  good-will,  were  it  not  evident  to  me  that 
by  such  unfaithful  dealing  I  should,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  you  for  a  moment, 
be  leading  you  to  a  perdition  without  end." 
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The  Sermon,  however,  "  On  the  truth  of  Christianity,"  though 
directed  against  the  practical  unbelief  of  his  hearers,  is  different  in  its 
tone.  It  consists  of  an  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity — those,  namely,  which  are  derived  from  the 
purity  of  its  doctrine,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Christ ; 
from  the  exaltation  of  character  which  it  has  given  to  genuine  be- 
lievers ;  from  the  stability  with  which  it  has  endured  all  the  assaults 
of  misguided  reason ;  and  from  its  influence  on  mankind.  We  must, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  a  short  specimen  of  it,  with  which  our 
remarks  must  close  :— 

"  During  how  many  centuries  have  people  been  doin^  nothing  else  but  ven- 
tilate and  sift  this  very  doctrine,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  appear  to  be  all  mere 
chaff?  Give  me  an  instance  of  any  other  law  on  which  so  many  learned  men 
have  employed  their  studies,  and  even  exhausted  their  lives,  with  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  noble  reflections  in  their  attempts  to  explain  it ;  which  has  been  ana- 
lyzed in  so  many  discussions,  expounded  in  so  many  volumes,  rehearsed  in  so 
many  cathedrals,  settled  in  so  many  councils,  and  sanctioned  in  so  many  canons, 
and  which,  like  the  diamond  tested  beneath  the  unsparing  sledge-hammer,  has 
always  gained  in  point  of  credit  and  evidence,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  fresh  scrutiny  and  opposition." 


The  Greek  Testament:  with  a  critically  revised  Text ;  a  digest  of  various 
Readings  ;  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  mage  ;  Pro- 
legomena ;  and  a  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary,  For  the  use 
of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  con- 
taining the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  of 
St.  J ames  and  St.  Peter.  London  :  Rivingtons.  Cambridge : 
Deighton  and  Co.  1859. 

The  larger  part  of  this  division  is  occupied  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  in  the  Prolegomena  we  have  a  somewhat  extended  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  and  canonicity  of  that  Epistle. 
The  author's  views  on  this  question  will,  we  believe,  form  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  article  in  this  Journal ;  and  on  that  account  we  shall  at 
present  withhold  some  of  the  criticisms  which  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  make  on  his  arguments.  The  result  to  which  these  arguments 
are  directed  is  to  justify  the  belief,  almost  universally  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, that  that  Epistle  owes  its  authorship  to  no  Apostle,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  many  of  them  is  to  throw  doubt  on  its  canonicity. 

According  to  Dean  Alford,  history  furnishes  us  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  who  the  author  was,  or  to  whom  it  was  written.  The 
idea  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  was  a  surmise  of  certain  Alexan- 
drian writers,  who  were  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Epistle,  and 
who  ascribed  it  to  St.  Paul  merely  because  they  wished  to  find  an 
author  worthy  of  it.  The  Church  of  Rome  not  onlv  did  not  beHeve  it 
to  have  been  the  work  of  that  Apostle,  but  made  io  use  of  it.  The 
evidence  of  that  Church  against  the  Epistle  is  semper  uhique.  This 
semper,  however,  relates  to  the  second  century  only;  any  testimonies 
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occurring  after  that  date  are  without  any  value ;  they  are  merely  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  some  authoritative  opinion.  We  can  only  say 
that  Dean  Alford's  treatment  of  the  early  traditions  which  relate  to 
this  Epistle  would  prove  much  more  than  even  he  professedly  main- 
tains ;  it  would  prove  that  a  large  number  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  are  destitute  of  external  evidence,  and  would  leave  us  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  conflicting  subjectivity  of  critics  as  directed  to 
their  alleged  internal  character ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  re- 
jection, on  the  part  of  a  considerable  school,  of  three-fourths  of  the 
New- Testament  writings  as  spurious.  The  case  then  being,  with 
regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  Dean  Alford,  that 
history  furnishes  us  with  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  authorship  of 
it ;  we  in  the  present  day  are  just  in  as  good  a  position  for  speculating 
upon  it  as  the  early  Fathers  were.  "  The  question  is  as  open  now  as 
it  was  in  the  second  century  ;  they  had  no  reliable  tradition — we  have 
none."  Any  name  which  history  furnishes,  which  in  our  view  may 
suit  the  case,  may  be  fixed  upon  for  the  authorship. 

Luther,  who  could  not  find  in  this  Epistle  what  he  reckoned  to  be 
the  Pauline  statement  of  Justification  by  Faith,  not  only  denied  its 
Pauline  authorship,  but  refused  to  recognize  it  as  the  work  of  any 
Apostle,  by  the  same  self-reliance  with  which  on  similar  grounds  he 
declared  other  Epistles  to  be  spurious.  He  fixed  upon  a  name  which 
nobody  had  mentioned  before,  that  of  the  Alexandrine  Jew  Apollos ; 
and  this  suggestion  of  his  has  been  accepted  and  defended  by  many  of 
his  followers  up  to  the  present  time.  Among  these  is  the  writer  whose 
views  on  the  whole  subject  of  this  Epistle  are  followed  by  Dean  Alford, 
viz.,  Bleek.  Mr,  Forster  has  had  the  temerity  to  smile  at  this  hypo- 
thesis of  the  great  Reformer,  for  which  he  is  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
Dean.  However  irreverent  it  may  be  in  Mr.  Forster  to  laugh  at  any 
suggestion  of  the  great  German  Reformer — ^whose  lightest  word  with 
his  countrymen,  no  doubt,  outbids  all  other  considerations — we  really 
cannot  bow  to  the  avTos  ei^^y  of  Luther  without  remonstrance,  or 
refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  that  Dean  Alford,  at  any  rate, 
should  have  been  willing  to  repeat  the  very  feeble  arguments  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  support  this  notion.  All  we  know  of  Apollos 
is,  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandrian  extraction — Ttp  r^dvet — that  he 
was  an  eloquent  man  of  an  ardent  temperament — fewi/  irvev/jLaii^ 
who,  before  he  had  received  Christian  baptism,  was  found  discoursing 
about  the  expected  Messiah  with  an  imperfect  knowledge,  if  any,  of 
Christianity ;  that  he  was  made  better  acquainted  with  it  by  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  that  he  preached  with  great  efiect  at  Corinth, 
thoroughly  confuting  the  Jews  by  proving  from  Scripture  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  ;  while  there,  to  his  own  annoyance,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  rival  to  St.  Paul.  We  have  no  hint  whatever,  either  in  the  New 
Testaijient  or  in  subsequent  tradition,  that  Apollos  wrote  anything,  or 
of  any  credit  which  he  had  gained  anywhere  but  at  Corinth  as  a 
Christian  teacher.  To  ascribe  to  him  a  writing  so  important  as  this  is, 
we  think,  fanciful ;  especially  with  the  additional  assumption  of  our 
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author — ^in  which  he  departs  from  Bleek — ^that  it  was  addressed  to 
Italian  Jews. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  fixing  upon  Apollos  as  the  author, 
appears  to  he  that  he  was  of  Alexandria ;  and  this  is  made  to  acconnt 
for  the  alleged  Alexandrian  character  of  this  Epistle.  That  there  is 
anything  peculiarly  Alexandrian  ahout  it  has  been  disproved  by  Dr. 
Mynster.  The  excessive  use  of  allegory^  which  was  an  Alexandrian 
characteristic,  and  which  Ullman  ascribed  to  this  Epistle,  is  shewn  by 
Mynster  to  have  no  existence  in  it.  Yet  Dean  Alford  takes  this  for 
granted,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  temple  service  referred  to 
in  it  belonged  to  the  Onias  temple  in  Heliopolis,  rather  than  to  that  at 
Jerusalem.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  devout  Hebrew,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  which  there  is 
no  proof  that  Apollos  was,  would  have  favoured  the  rivalry  with  Pales- 
tine, which  caused  the  erection  of  the  Onias  temple.  It  was  erected, 
according  to  Josephus,  in  no  devout  spirit  on  the  part  of  Onias,  but  in 
revenge  for  his  banishment. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  argument  which  will  content  a  theorist, 
we  may  mention  the  following  : — St.  Luke  uses  the  word  wappffaia^effOai 
in  reference  to  Apollos  as  a  disputer  in  the  synagogue.  "  What 
wonder,"  asks  Dean  Alford,  "  that  he  (Apollos)  of  all  writers  (!)  should 
exhort  ^17  airopoKipe  t^v  vap^aiavT^  The  fact  being,  first,  that  St. 
Luke's  word  is  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  that  of  the 
wappqala  in  the  Epistles,  which  latter  means  the  confidence  of  faith  by 
which  the  Christian  can  approach  to  God;  a^d  then,  in  this  latter 
sense,  it  is  commonly  used  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  a  favourite  expression 
with  St.  John.  Another  argument  of  the  same  calibre  is,  that  Apollos 
is  represented  as  being  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  St.  John 
when  he  first  began  to  lecture  in  the  synagogue,  but  as  being  after- 
wards more  perfectly  taught  the  way  of  the  Lord.  "  No  wonder, 
then,"  says  the  Dean,  "that  a  person  so  instructed  should  specify 
fiaTTTtfffiwv  hihax^  as  one  of  the  components  in  the  OefiiKtov  of  the 
Christian  life."  It  is  after  arguments  no  better  than  these  that  the 
author  concludes :  "  Just  as  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  either  St.  Luke, 
or  Clement,  or  Barnabas  to  have  written  such  an  Epistle,  so  now  we 
feel,  from  all  the  characteristics  given  us  of  Apollos  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, that  if  he  wrote  at  all,  it  would  be  an  'Eai^i^^q  precisely  of  this 
kind  both  in  contents  and  in  style."  It  is,  indeed,  the  more  easy  to 
imagine  what  we  please  in  proportion  as  we  are  destitute  of  facts  to 
control  our  fancy.  Dean  Alford' s  authority  is  deservedly  considerable, 
but  we  do  not  think  he  should  have  ventured  to  commit  his  credit  to  so 
very  weak  an  argument  as  that  by  which  he  attempts  to  sustain  this 
hypothesis. 

Tholuck,  who  also  ascribes  this  Epistle  to  Apollos,  has  charged  the 
author  with  arguing  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  as  giyen  by 
the  LXX.,  which,  as  they  are  translated,  exhibit  material  errors. 
Among  these  '  material  errors '  he  mentions  passages  from  the  eighth 
Psalm,  which  the  author  of  this  Epistle  has  taken  from  the  LXX.,  and 
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we  have  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  way  in  which  Dean  Alford  has 
obviated  this  objection  of  Tholuck  and  others  in  regard  to  this  passage. 
In  his  comment  on  Heb.  ii.  6,  he  says  : — 

"  The  general  import  of  the  eighth  Psalm  may  be  described  as  being,  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  his  glory  and  majesty,  and  his  mercmil  dealing  with  and  exaltation 
of  mankind.  All  exegesis  which  loses  sight  of  this  general  import,  and  attempts 
to  force  the  Psalm  into  a  direct  and  exclusive  prophecy  of  the  personal  Messiah, 
goes  to  conceal  its  true  prophetic  sense,  and  to  obscure  the  force  and  beauty  of 
its  reference  to  Him. ...  It  is  man  who  in  the  Psahn  is  spoken  of  in  the  common 
and  most  general  sense  ;  the  care  taken  by  God  of  hum,  the  lordship  given  unto 
the  subjection  of  God's  works  to  Mm;  this  high  dienity  he  lost,  but  this  higb 
dignity  he  has  regained,  and  possesses  potentiaUy  in  iJl  its  fldness  and  glory,  re- 
stored, and  for  ever  secured  to  him.  How  ?  and  by  whom  ?  By  one  of  his  own 
race,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whatever  high  and  glorious  things  can  be  said  of 
man,  belong  de  proprio  jure  to  Him  only,  proprid  peraond  to  Him  only,  but  de- 
rivatively to  us  His  brethren  and  members.  And  this  is  the  great  key  to  all  such 
sayings  as  these :  whatever  belongs  to  man  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
belongs  lecw'  i^oxhv  to  that  Ma/n  who  is  the  constituted  Head  of  man's  nature,  the 
second  Adam,  who  has  more  than  recovered  all  that  the  first  Adam  lost.  To 
those  who  clearly  apprehend  and  firmly  hold  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  interpretation  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  the  New  Testament  applica- 
tion of  Old  Testament  sayings  to  Christ,  become  a  far  simpler  matter  than  they 
ever  can  be  to  others.  And  so  here,  it  is  to  man,  not  to  angels,  that  the  world  to 
come  is  subjected — ^this  is  the  argument ;  and  as  far  as  the'  end  of  verse  8,  it  is 
carried  on  with  reference  to  man,  properly  so  called ;  there  is  here,  as  yet,  no  per- 
sonal reference  to  our  Lord,  who  is  first  introduced,  and  that  in  His  lower  per- 
sonal known  name,  at  verse  9 ;  this  has  been  missed,  and  thus  confusion  intro- 
duced into  the  argument,  by  the  majority  of  commentators.  To  hold  that  our 
Lord  is  from  the  first  intended  by  fSivOpiOKos  and  vlhs  Ai^ep^uv  here,  is  to  disturb 
altogether  the  logical  sequence,  which  runs  thus :  '  It  is  not  to  angels  that  He  has 
subjected  the  latter  dispensation,  but  to  man.  Still,  we  do  not  see  man  in  posses- 
sion of  this  sovereignty.  No ;  but  we  see  Jesus,  whose  humiliation  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  manhood,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  and  thus  constituted  the 
Head  of  our  race ;  so  that  His  death  and  sufferings  were  our  deUverance  and  our 
perfecting.  And  for  this  to  be  so,  the  sanctifier  and  sanctified  must  be  all  of  one 
race.  And  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  spent  in  laying  forth,  with  inimitable  beauty 
and  tenderness,  the  necessity  and  the  effect  of  Jesus  being  made  like  us ;  the 
whole  process  of  this  second  chapter  stands  without  parallel  for  tender  persuasive- 
ness amidst  the  strictest  logical  coherence.  And  yet  both  of  these  are  concealed 
and  spoiled,  unless  we  take  these  words  of  the  Pssdm,  and  the  argument  founded 
on  them,  of  man  generally,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  of  Jesus,  as  man  like  our- 
selves." 

On  the  words,  "  Thou  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honour,"  the 
Dean  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  quotation  is  adduced  here,  not  of  the  Messiah  but  of  man,  and  on  this 
the  whole  subsequent  argument  depends.  With  this  view  vanish  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  raised  about  the  original  and  the  here  intended  meaning  of  this 
clause.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  further  setting  forth  of  the  preceding  one.  Man  who  was 
left  not  far  from  the  divine  attributes  themselves,  was  also  invested  with  kingly 
majesty  on  earth,  put  in  the  place  of  God  himself  in  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
That  this  has  only  been  realised  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  not  brought  out  till 
below,  and  forms  the  central  point  of  the  argument." 

In  reference  to  another  portion  of  this  paragraph  in  the  Epistle, 
mentioned  by  Tholuck  for  condemnation,  viz.,  ii.  13,  Dean  Alford 
remarks  in  general : — 
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"  The  maxim  cannot  be  too  firmly  held,  nor  too  wideljr  applied,  that  all  the 
Old  Testament  utterances  of  the  Spirit  anticipate  Christ,  just  as  all  His  New 
Testament  utterances  set  forth  and  expand  Christ :  that  Christ  is  everywhere  in- 
volved in  the  Old  Testament,  as  He  is  everywhere  evolved  in  the  New." 

And  in  reference  to  the  citation  in  verse  13  from  Isaiah  viii.  17, 
18,  he  remarks : 

"  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  (verse  17)  the  prophet  expresses  his  own  determi- 
nation, in  spite  of  the  reliance  of  the  people  on  the  confederacy,  to  wait  for  the 
Lord  and  to  remain,  he  and  the  children  whom  God  had  given  him  for  signs  and 
wonders  in  Israel  from  the  Lord  of  hosts  which  dwelleth  in  Zion ;  then. ...  is  set 
forth  the  prospect  of  future  deliverance  of  Judah  coming  from  their  God,  ending 
with  the  glorious  anticipation  of  the  great  future  Deliverer.  This  confident  speech 
of  the  prophet  our  writer  adopts  at  once  as  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
phets, thereby  assuming  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ ;  thus  the  matter  illus- 
trated ...  is,  that  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  withstood  the  human  dependence  of  his 
age,  and  stood  forth,  he  and  the  children  whom  God  had  given  him,  and  who  were 
begotten  in  pursuance  of  divine  command,  as  a  sign  to  Israel, — so  the  ^reat  Pro- 
phet Himself  fulfilled  the  same  office  and  had  the  same  hopes,  and  bore  the  same 
relation  to  those  among  whom  He  prophesied,  praising  God.  with  them,  leading 
them  in  confidence  on  God.  So  that  our  passage  forms  a  notable  instance  of  the 
prophetic  office  of  Christ  being  taken  as  the  antetype  of  the  official  words  and 
acts  of  all  the  prophets,  just  as  His  kingly  office  fulfils  and  takes  up  all  that  is  said 
and  done  by  the  theocratic  kings,  and  HLs  priestly  office  accomplishes  all  the 
types  and  ordinance?  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood." 

In  fact,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  has  avoided  what  is  erroneous  in 
the  LXX.,  by  citing  only  the  portion  of  ver.  18  which  especially  be- 
longed to  his  subject,  the  prophet  and  his  family,  spoken  of  as  bre- 
thren whojin  accordance  with  the  message  from  Jehovah,  ar^ia^oi/raLf  are 
withdrawn  in  heart  from  the  prevailing  ungodly  tendencies,  and  devoted 
to  the  expectancy  of  the  fnlfilment  of  God's  promises.  The  brethren 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  "  brother,  his  sister,  his  mother,"  were  all  those 
children  of  God  who  did  his  Father's  will,  and  who  were  consecrated 
to  the  blessed  hope  of  the  glory  which  was  to  be  revealed.  They  also, 
in  a  still  higher  sense  than  Isaiah  and  his  family,  were  signs  and  won- 
ders iu  Israel. 

Dean  Alford  has  not  done  equal  justice  to  the  writer  of  this  Epistle, 
nor  to  the  subject,  in  his  remarks  on  another  passage,  which  Lutheran 
divines  have  charged  with  material  error ;  viz.,  the  citation,  Heb.  x.  5, 
from  the  LXX.  of  Ps.  xxxix.  6,  "  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not 
desire."  In  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  this  passage  he  appears  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  German  authorities.  First, 
in  regard  to  a  subject  which  does  not  affect  the  main  question  of  inte- 
rest in  this  passage,  viz.,  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  come 
into  the  worlds  Dean  Alford  has  adopted  the  explanation  of  those  who 
deny  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  On  the  phrase  elaepx^fievo^  6*9  top 
Kofffiov,  he  remarks,  "  It  expresses,  I  believe,  the  whole  time  during 
which  the  Lord,  being  ripened  in  human  resolution,  was  intently  devot- 
ing himself  to  his  Father's  will."  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  such 
writers  as  Van  Hengel,  for  example,  to  endeavour  to  shew  that  this 
coming  into  the  world,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  relates  merely  to  the 
commencement  of  his  public  ministry ;  but  to  those  who  hold  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  there  is  no  exegetical 
reason  apparent  for  regarding  this  entrance  into  the  world  as  anything 
else  than  the  birth  by  which  the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  Man. 
From  the  hour  of  his  birth  he  was  declared  to  be  "a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord and  from  that  hour  the  dispensation  began  in  which 
a  Son  of  man  would  do  the  will  of  God.    We  notice  here  that  Dean 
Alford  has  already,  in  his  commentary  on  Heb.  i.  6,  objected  to  the 
common  meaning  of  Christ's  entrance  into  the  world.    He  makes  the 
phrase,  "When  he  bringeth  in  the  first- begotten  into  the  world,"  to 
relate  to  the  "  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.''    This  he  does 
on  alleged  grammatical  grounds :  in  the  phrase,  o-rav     woKiv  elaa^ri 
Tov  vpwTOTOKov,  hc  iusists  upon  joining  ttoXiv  with  the  verb,  in  whicH 
construction  he  says  it  signifies  "  a  second  time."    But  this  word  was 
constantly  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  especially  by  St.  Paul, 
merely  to  introduce  a  fresh  citation^  whether  from  the  same  writer  or 
from  another.    Thus  in  Rom.  xv.  9 — 12,  we  have  in  close  succession 
four  citations,  the  three  latter  being  introduced  by  TrdXiv.    The  first  is 
from  the  Psalms,  the  second  is  from  Deuteronomy,  introduced  by  vaXiv 
\eyei,  the  third  is  again  from  the  Psalms,  and  the  fourth  from  Isaiah, 
introduced  by  wnXiv  Uaatas  Xer^ei,    Now,  even  admitting  that  this  last 
differs  from  our  text,  oTav  Be  ttoXiv  eltrdr^i],  by  having  the  particle  sepa- 
rated from  the  verb,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  jraXiy  Xer^et,  which  in- 
troduces the  citation  from  Deuteronomy,  where,  obviously.  Dean  Al- 
ford's  assertion  that  "  the  word  irdXiv  joined  to  the  verb  has  the  sense 
of  a  second  time "  is  refuted.    The  speaker  immediately  before  was 
different.   Besides  which,  supposing  the  previous  speaker  to  have  been 
the  same,  then  to  follow  Dean  Alford's  rule  we  ought  to  render  wdXiv 
Xe^eij  he  says,  a  "  second  time,"  i.  e.,  he  repeats  what  he  said  before  I 
The  word  wdXtv,  in  short,  in  such  connexions,  implies  simply  the  men- 
tion of  a  fresh  citation ;  and  the  position  it  occupies  here  is  the  only 
one  it  could  have  had  consistently  with  such  a  use  of  it. 

But  the  question  of  main  interest  in  the  passage  Heb.  x.  5,  is  the 
relation  which  the  words,  "  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  bear  to  the  Hebrew.  Dean  Alford 
has  not  attempted  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.*  He  says,  "  The  idea 
of  there  being  any  allusion  to  the  custom  of  boring  through  the  ear  of 
a  slave  who  voluntarily  remained  subject  to  his  master,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake."  A  misreading  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  an  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  original  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  has  been  asserted 
by  others.  It  is  one  of  the  "  material  errors  "  assumed  by  Tholuck. 
Dean  Alford  says,  "  I  would  leave  the  difficulty  an  unsolved  one,  not 
being  satisfied  by  either  of  the  above  views,  and  having  no  other  to 
propound.  As  Christian  believers  our  course  is  plain.  How  the  word 
awfia  came  into  the  LXX.  we  cannot  say ;  but  being  there  it  is  now 
sanctioned  for  us  by  the  citation  here,  not  as  the,  or  even  a  proper^ 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  but  as  a  prophetic  utterance  equivalent  to 
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and  representing  that  other."  Bat  surely,  if  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
original  and  duly  represents  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  no  proper  ren- 
dering of  it ;  whereas  if  it  is  a  false  rendering  of  it,  adopted  by  the 
author  of  this  Epistle,  no  feeling  of  ours  as  Christian  believers  is  war- 
ranted in  regarding  it  as  the  prophetic  utterance  contained  in  the 
Psalm. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  difficulty,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made,  connected  with  this  passage,  has  at  least  partly  arisen  from 
wrong  notions  respecting  the  drift  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle.  The 
argument  of  the  writer  is,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  ineffectual; 
not  ineffectual  for  procuring  acceptance  with  God  in  the  case  of  devout 
worshippers,  for  they  were  provisionally  appointed  by  God  himself  for 
this  purpose ;  but  they  were  ineffectual  for  bringing  about  the  great 
end  of  all  God's  dispensations,  viz.,  the  taking  away  of  sin;  they 
could  not  accomplish  the  moral  leXeiujtni  of  human  nature.  Now  the 
Saviour  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,"  tow 
iroirfam  to  OeXijfia  cow,  to  accomplish  thy  good  pleasure, '  and  thus  to 
fulfil  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth."  In  this 
prophetic  utterance  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  in  him  were  to  become  the  "just  made  perfect;"  of  the  ar^ut^ofie- 
voi  whom  his  offering  TereXeiuKe.  That  this  consummation  was  the 
main  thing  intended  by  the  taking  away  of  sin,  which  the  law  could 
not  effect,  is  plain  from  what  the  sacred  writer  says  (verses  14 — 17), 
"  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified. 
Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us :  for  after  that  he  had 
said  before,  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their 
minds  will  I  write  them ;  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no  more."  It  is  true  Dean  Alford  insists  upon  making  the 
last  clause  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence,  and  making  "  the  whole  burden 
of  the  citation  "  to  consist  in  the  Divine  act  of  oblivion.  But  the  con- 
struction we  have  given  is  that  of  most  modem  editors,  and  is  that 
which  the  whole  passage  in  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  33,  as  well  as 
the  argument  of  the  New  Testament  writer,  would  suggest.  The  pas- 
sage there,  as  pretty  closely  given  in  Heb.  viii.  9 — 42,  runs  thus  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican :  This  is  my  covenant,  which  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel.  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  on  their  hearts  will  I  write  them :  and  1 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people  ....  For  I 
will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness."  The  two  ideas  contained 
in  this  passage,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  points,  are  the  need 
of  another  covenant,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  promised  covenant  for  the 
object  in  which  the  other  had  failed.  The  final  clause  of  the  prophecy, 
"  For  I  will  be  merciful "...  points,  no  doubt,  to  the  evangelical 
means  by  which  the  hearts  of  men  were  to  be  won  ;  but  the  end  is  the 
subjective  recovery  of  men. 

These  two  ideas  are  expressly  drawn  by  our  author  £rom  Psahn 
xxxix.,  according  to  the  LXX.    They  are  compendiously  g^venin 
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verses  8,  9;  thus,  after  saying  above  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest 
not . . .  then  he  says,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will."  In  the  Psalm,  how- 
ever, the  writer  of  the  Epistle  finds  a  prophetic  person  in  whom  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  very  terms  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy ;  this 
prophetic  person  says,  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God  :  thy  law 
is  within  my  heart." 

Now  we  know  not  how  the  idea  of  the  conciliation  of  God's  people 
and  their  consecration  to  his  service,  could  have  been  more  beautifully 
conveyed  than  by  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  ceremony  of  binding  a 
loving  and  beloved  domestic  to  a  permanent  union  with  the  family. 
This  idea  the  LXX.  interpreter  apparently  attached  to  the  words, 
"My  ears  hast  thou  pierced,"  and  his  rendering  of  them  without  being 
literally  exact  is  intended  to  be  explanatory  to  modem  readers  of  the 
ancient  custom;  the  objection  that  "ears  are  spoken  of  in  the  dual 
(not  in  the  plural  as  Dean  Alford  has  it),  and  that  the  verb  is  different, 
is  of  little  importance.  The  phrase  aivfia  Karri p-r law  fAOi — the  verb  being 
in  the  middle  voice — must  be  rendered,  "  My  person  hast  thou  attached 
to  thyself."  We  have  the  same  verb  in  the  same  form  in  Psalm  viii. 
2,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  gained  to  thy- 
self praise."  If  then,  instead  of  supposing  that  the  words  awfia  kot. 
fioi  were  taken  by  our  author  to  refer  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or 
to  his  personal  human  body, — a  supposition  which  has  created  almost 
all  the  difficulty — we  gather,  as  we  well  may,  from  the  whole  con- 
nexion that  he  takes  them  to  signify  the  entire  conformity  of  the  pro- 
phetic person  to  what  God  delights  in,  and  the  substitution  of  this  for 
the  sacrifices  which  were  not  for  their  own  sake  well-pleasing  to  God ; 
and  consider  further  that  the  sacred  writer  here,  as  everywhere,  in 
accordance  with  the  Pauline  representation,  includes  in  the  mention  of 
the  body  of  Christ  the  whole  community  of  those  who  are  in  him; 
we  need  not  resort  to  the  charge  of  serious  error  as  committed  by  the 
LXX.  translator,  and  sanctioned  by  the  author  of  this  Epistle.  It  is 
true  of  course  that  the  interpretation  here  used  by  the  sacred  writer 
is  not  a  literal  one,  but  it  is  an  exhibition  of  the  original  which  ex- 
hibits its  meaning,  and  the  author  of  this  Epistle  was  fully  warranted 
in  using  it  for  his  purpose.  ^ 

The  objections  which  Dean  Alford  has  repeated  against  several 
things  of  this  kind  found  in  this  Epistle  have  been  pressed  on  the  part 
of  those  who  originated  them,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  opinion 
unfavourable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writer;  those  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  this  feeling,  but  who  entertain  the  traditional  regard 
which  has  attached  to  this  Epistle,  will  be  more  willing  to  be  at  some 
pains  not  to  cling  to  what  is  false,  but  to  consider  what  can  fairly  and 
logically  be  said  in  vindication  of  this  portion  of  Scripture ;  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  cut  the  knot  of  a  difficulty  by  supposing  a 
writer  to  be  in  error  when  he  is  not  understood ;  but  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty  where  it  may  be  truly  understood  and  honestly  done,  involves 
in  many  cases  a  patient  examination,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
those  whose  hypothesis  is  at  stake  in  such  examination.    If  Dean 
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Alford  had  entered  as  fally  into  the  examination  of  this  passage  as  he 
has  into  the  subject  of  the  eighth  Psahn,  he  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  come  to  a  more  satisfactory  result. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  while  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  thus  to  criticise  one  part  of  Dean  Alford's  labours  in  this 
volume,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  claims  he  has  on  the  respect  and 
thanks  of  the  theological  world  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment as  a  whole.  However  we  may  differ  from  some  portions  of  it, 
it  stands  alone,  at  present,  in  this  department  of  literature  in  our 
country. 


The  Practical  Nature  of  the  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
horg,  in  a  Letter  to  His  Orace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  By 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  London:  Longmans  and  Co.  1860. 
12mo,  pp.  xxiv,  501. 

The  more  Swedenborg's  life  and  opinions  are  studied,  the  greater  will 
be  the  respect  given  to  him  personally,  and  the  less  will  his  peculiar 
views  be  found  to  diverge  from  orthodoxy.  While  we  cannot  agree 
with  him,  and  lament  that  he  should  have  disciples  who  take  his  name 
upon  them,  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  case  are  interesting,  and  may 
be  contemplated  with  advantage.  Mr.  Clissold  is  a  warm  and  con- 
scientious advocate  of  Swedenborg's  opinions,  and  he  has  defended 
them  eloquently  in  this  volume.  The  occasion  of  the  work  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Preface 

"  In  the  Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Meligion,  by  His 
Grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  occurs  the  following  passage  relative  to 
the  receivers  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg : — *  Though  his  followers  insist  much 
on  the  importance  of  believing  in  this  pretended  revelation,  it  would,  I  beheve, 
be  difficult  for  them  to  state  even  any  one  point  on  which  a  man  is  caUed  upon 
to  alter  either  his  conduct,  his  motives,  or  his  moral  sentiments,  in  consequence 
of  such  belief.  The  system  furnishes  abundant  matter  of  faith  and  food  for 
curiosity,  but  has  little  or  no  intelligible  reference  to  practice/ 

"  In  this  statement  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  obscurity.  It  might  not,  per- 
haps, be  easy  at  first  to  determine  whether  the  passage  implies,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  practical  principles  of  Swedenborg  and  those  oonnnonly 
received ;  or  that,  as  a  whole,  his  writings  have  little  or  no  intelligible  reference 
to  any  practice  whatever.  A  gentleman,  it  appears,  conceiving  that  the  latter 
was  gieant,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  to  the  effect,  that  he  presumed  His  Grace 
laboured  under  some  misapprehension ;  for  that  so  far  from  having  no  intelligible 
reference  to  practice,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  advocate  principles  which  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  Church  of  England  themselves  acknowledge  to  be 
practical.   So  far  as  the  argument  extends,  it  appears  to  be  just  and  appropriate. 

His  Grace's  answer,  as  appended  in  the  Note  inserted  in  the  Fourth  Edition 
of  the  Essay Sy  seems  to  leave  the  question  where  it  was ;  except  that,  instead  of 
using  the  term  system,  and  thereby  implying  that,  as  a  whole,  Swedenborg's  theo- 
logical writings  are  non-practical,  a  distinction  appears  to  be  drawn  between  Swe- 
denborg's  doctrines  and  revelations,  as  though  the  former  might  be  practical,  but 
the  latter  not  so.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Author,  my 
design,  on  the  present  occasion,  has  been  rather  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  than  to  cavil  at  any  particular  distinctions :  and,  with  all  due 
respect,  to  answer  the  main  argument  fairly  and  fully.   It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
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the  Essays  regajrd  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  as  non-praotical,  and  hence,  so 
hiy  a  delusion ;  and  that  the  same  opinion  is  not  unfrequently  entertained  by 
others." 

This  volume  will  make  the  most  ignorant  well  acquainted  with 
what  Swedenborgianism  is,  if  it  is  carefully  read,  and  it  is  inte- 
resting enough  to  make  the  task  a  pleasant  one.  We  cannot  further 
enter  on  the  subject,  but  will  give  a  passage  from  the  summing  up  at 
the  end.    Mr.  Clissold  is  speaking  of  "  Visions  and  Revelations — 

"  Surely,  even  if  heaven  were  indeed  that  foreign  country  which  it  is  said  to 
be,  yet  every  true  Christian  hopes  to  go  there ;  and  if  any  one  proposed  or  ex- 
pected to  settle  for  life  in  a  country,  however  foreign,  would  he  be  satisfied  merely 
with  the  faith  that  such  a  country  exists,  and  that  its  inhabitants  are  happy  ? 
Would  he  not  wish  to  know  what  the  country  is ;  where  it  is ;  in  what  the  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  consists ;  what  are  the  character  of  the  people,  the  form 
of  government,  the  laws,  language,  social  distinctions,  pursuits,  manners,  and 
customs  ?  Would  he  not,  in  fine,  procure  all  the  information  possible  from  every 
quarter ;  not  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  presumption,  or  a  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, but  because  his  own  interests  and  wel&re  are  concerned  in  the  attainment 
of  as  full  and  correct  information  as  possible  P  And  if  he  saw  others  careless  or 
indifferent  upon  the  subject,  would  he  not  conclude  that,  whatever  might  be  their 
professions,  they  had  either  no  real  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  country,  or 
else  no  sincere  hope  or  desire  to  become  one  of  its  citizens  ?  Where  God,  indeed, 
purposely  conceals  Himself,  it  is  no  part  of  man  to  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
within  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  hide  bis  presence.  But  our  argument  is, 
that  God  himself  has  at  length  revealed  himself ;  that  the  darkness  of  one  dispen- 
sation has  been  succeeded  by  the  light  of  another ;  that  as  in  old  time  the  Lord 
came  down  upon  earth,  so  now  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  has  come  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  .  This  is  no 
work  of  man;  it  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  by  the  Lord  himself;  the 
manifestation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness,— ^the  beginning  of  *a  blessed  revolution  and  reformation  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  even  here  upon  earth,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  present 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  his  saints 
shall  reign  with  him/  If,  therefore,  the  gates  of  heaven  are  not  shut  at  all  by 
day,  it  is  not  because  the  philosophy  of  a  Plato,  the  logic  of  an  Aristotle,  the 
jargon  of  the  Schools,  or  even  the  wisdom  of  a  Swedenborg  has  been  attempting 
to  force  a  way  through  for  itself;  but  because  those  very  gates  have  been  set  open 
by  him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the 
First  and  the  Last ;  and  if  we  enter  in,  it  is  not  through  our  presumption,  but 
only  through  his  mercy." 


'fhe  Book  of  Oenesis  in  Hebrew^  with  a  critically  revised  text,  various 
readings,  and  grammatical  and  critical  notes.  By  Charles  Henry 
Hamilton  Wright,  B.A.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  8vo, 
1859. 

Mr.  Wright  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  carefully  prepared  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  now  before  us.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
editor  at  least  is  obtained;  the  book  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  younger 
students  as  well  as  advanced  scholars.  From  time  to  time,  since  the 
very  dawn  of  Hebrew  studies  in  Europe,  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
come  out  in  a  separate  form,  and  accompanied  with  such  helps  for 
facilitating  its  study,  as  the  editors  could  devise.  Probably  no  other 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Psalms,  has  been 
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through  the  press  so  often,  and  therefore  it  might  seem  as  if  a  new 
work  on  the  subject  would  be  received  as  an  impertinence.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  however,  since  in  the  republic  of  letters  there  are 
no  vested  rights,  the  whole  field  is  open,  and  what  one  has  already 
done,  another  may  try  to  do  again  and  better.  Therefore  notwith- 
standing the  many  forms  in  which  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  has 
been  discussed,  and  the  investigations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  the  volume  of  Mr.  Wright,  whose  appearance 
in  this  domain  is  new  to  us,  but  who  promises  to  be  useful  therein. 
The  work  consists  of  a  preface,  Hebrew  text,  collation  of  manuscripts, 
and  notes.  The  preface  should  be  carefully  studied  in  the  first  instance, 
as  it  explains  most  of  the  leading  features  of  the  book  itself,  and  gives 
some  other  useful  information.  There  is  one  passage  in  this  preface  to 
which  we  call  special  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  theological 
position  of  our  author : — 

"  Many  eminent  conmientators  of  the  German  sohool  have  embraced  the  view 
that  there  are  myths  tesselated  here  and  there,  through  the  various  books  of  the 
Bible,  more  especially  in  those  of  earlier  date,  and  that  some  of  these  are  of  a 
conflicting  nature ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  very  considerably  affects  their 
criticism.  To  such  views  I  am  decidedly  opposed.  BeUeving  as  I  do,  the  Bible 
to  be  a  divine  revelation,  written  by  men  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  hold  that  mythic  narratives  are  to  be 
found  in  that  revelation.  Yet  I  have  considered  it  encumbent  on  an  impartial 
critic  fairly  to  state  the  various  views  taken  of  a  passage,  whether  he  may  agree 
with  them  or  not ;  and  I  anticipate  no  evil  consequences  from  the  pursuance  of 
such  a  course." 

We  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  text  and  notes.  These 
latter  are  either  explanatory  of  the  grammar  or  of  the  subject.  The 
grammatical  notes  are  for  the  most  part  references  to  the  grammar  of 
Gesenius,  for  the  peculiar  forms  and  idioms,  which  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  book,  especially  for  younger  scholars.  Translations  of  most 
of  the  difficult  passages  occur  in  the  notes,  and  frequently  where  dif- 
ferent renderings  have  been  proposed,  with  references  to  the  authorities. 
Some  light  has  been  shed  upon  certain  questions  of  detail,  but  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  annotations  rather  point  out  sources  of  information 
than  enter  into  the  discussion  of  topics  mooted.  Everywhere,  the 
Hebrew  text  is  compared  with  the  ancient  versions,  which  the  author 
very  properly  extensively  quotes  in  the  original.  We  say  very  pro- 
perly, for  while  some  may  be  afraid  of  the  display  of  learning  caused 
by  such  a  procedure,  it  will  stimulate  the  genuine  seeker  after  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  advanced  scholar  necessarily  prove  an  attraction. 
Mr.  Wright  has  collated  four  MSS.  for  his  work,  and  given  some 
account  of  the  results  of  his  collations  in  a  tabular  form  at  the  end  of 
the  notes.  The  Hebrew  text  will  be  found  to  present  a  few  typo- 
graphical deviations  from  the  common  model,  but  it  is  very  clearly 
and  elegantly  printed  by  Nies  of  Leipsic  in  his  best  manner,  and  that 
will  be  a  sufficient  commendation  of  it.  We  are  very  much  indebted 
to  the  editor  for  this  edition  of  an  intensely  important  portion  of  Holy 
writ,  and  we  hope  his  success  will  encourage  him  to  take  up  some  other 
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and  more  neglected  books,  as  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth.  Meantime, 
we  cheerfully  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers. 


A  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
primitive  Religion  of  the  Brahmins,  By  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate.    8vo,  1859. 

The  Taylorian  Professor  at  Oxford  has  written  an  extraordinary  book. 
Within  the  same  compass  and  in  so  intelligible  a  style,  probably  the 
same  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  here  discussed  was  never 
brought  together  in  the  English  language  before.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  six- hundred  paged  volume,  the  learned  and 
laborious  editor  never  flags,  and  when  the  close  is  reached  we  feel  that 
we  have  attended  some  literary  Alexander  upon  a  new  and  intellectual 
conquest  of  India.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to  enter  upon  an  analysis 
of  such  a  work  in  the  little  space  at  our  disposal  for  book  notices. 
But  we  may  observe  that  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  Christians  as 
well  as  others.  Here  are,  and  have  been,  millions  of  our  fellow  men 
believing  in  the  principles  and  practices  here  explained,  as  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority.  With  these,  modern  missionaries  come  into  con- 
tact, and  they  form  the  great  wall  by  which  the  national  mind  is  forti- 
fied against  the  invasion  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  should  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
this  system  as  its  professors  are,  not  to  say  better ;  because  it  is  as 
necessary  for  us  to  have  as  perfect  an  understanding  of  the  forms  of 
error  which  exist  now,  as  it  was  for  the  ancient  apologists  for  Chris- 
tianity to  know  all  the  mysteries  of  contemporary  Paganism  and  philo- 
sophy. And  not  merely  in  view  of  foreign  evangelization  is  this  de- 
sirable, but  especially  in  view  of  the  abuse  which  European  infidels 
and  sceptics  have  made  of  Indian  religion  and  learning.  All  sorts  of 
absurd  and  dangerous  speculations  have  been  set  afloat,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  such  as  really  desire  to  find  the  truth,  will  be 
assisted  by  Professor  MUUer's  book.  To  ourselves  the  volume  is  inte- 
resting on  other  accounts ;  it  reveals  the  features  of  strange  and  uncouth 
forms  of  error,  or  rather  mixed  systems  of  error  and  truth.  It  tells  us 
plainly  that  when  the  human  mind  once  lost  its  way,  the  more  it  strove 
the  more  it  stumbled,  and  the  farther  it  went,  the  farther  it  wandered. 
It  tells  us  that  all  the  relics  and  traces  of  former  excellence  and  dig- 
nity which  man  carried  away  with  him  from  Shinar,  were  of  no  real 
avail,  and  that  the  Gospel  alone  can  bring  back  light  and  blessing  to 
the  world. 


The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  arranged  alphabetically^  from 
the  Original  Text,  with  Historical  and  Geographical  Illustrations  : 
for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Students,  Schoolmasters  and  Teachers.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  names  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.    1859.  8vo. 

The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  names  is  curious,  interest- 
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ing,  and  desirable.  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  ex- 
planations of  proper  names  are  frequent;  and  in  the  succession  of 
sacred  literature  we  meet  with  many  from  the  earliest  times  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject.  There  was  abundant  room,  however,  in  our 
own  language  for  a  work  of  this  class,  which  might  be  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  recognized  authority.  We  were,  therefore,  very  gkd  to 
see  the  volume  before  us,  and  were  almost  ready  to  write  upon  its  title- 
page  the  motto  of  one  of  Dean  Swift's  works — Diu  multumque  deside- 
ratum ;  before  doing  so,  however,  it  seemed  best  to  see  whether  this  was 
really  what  was  wanted.  Our  fears  were  excited  by  the  very  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Introduction,  where  the  author  says  she  was  originally  in- 
duced to  enter  upon  the  undertaking  *  as  a  means  of  making  the  study 
of  Hebrew  more  profitable  and  interesting  to  herself.'  But  surely  such 
a  work  is  not  one  whereon  to  try  a  *  prentice  hand.'  It  is  true  the 
compiler  has  made  free  use  of  Winer,  Ewald,  and  Stanley,  and  has 
been  assisted  by  Baron  Bunsen  and  some  of  his  learned  German 
friends.  Great,  however,  as  these  names  are,  they  cannot  furnish  a 
passport  to  popularity  in  a  case  like  the  present.  The  lady  has  doubt- 
less done  her  best,  and  in  publishing  has  carried  out  the  wishes  of  a 
dying  brother ;  and  therefore,  in  the  few  remarks  we  are  about  to  offer, 
we  shall  pay  all  possible  respect  to  the  author's  zeal  and  pious  feelings, 
without,  however,  sacrificing  our  own  convictions. 

The  very  first  name,  Aaron^  presents  a  difficulty  which  is  not 
alluded  to.  It  is  thus  explained,  "a  shining  light,  pn«  («c)  fi"om 
T!«=^«  to  enlighten :  the  Egyptian  word  for  light,  Hur  [from  which 
the  name  of  the  God  of  light,  Hur,  Horus  of  the  Greek],  is  evidently 
akin  to  this  root."  The  word  should  be  written  ]^nn»,  and  is  supposed 
by  Gesenius  to  mean  *  mountainous  ;'  and  *  perhaps  *  from  in«,  which 
the  same  eminent  Hebraist  terms  *  an  unused  and  uncertain  root.' 
Therefore,  the  Egyptian  word  Hur  is  not  *  evidently'  akin  to  this 
root.  Aaron  might  be  bom  in  Egypt  without  taking  an  Egyptian 
name,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  named  after  one 
of  the  heathen  gods,  as  we  are  almost  led  to  infer. 

Abagtha  is  the  next  name  in  the  book,  and  is  expounded  ^^the 
well-formed  Hruaw,  from  the  Persian  word  Bag  beautiful,  and  to,  ton, 
body."  Gesenius  again  says,  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  mto^^  and 
may  be  explained  from  the  Sanscrit  Bagaddta,  '  given  by  fortune,'  from 
baga  fortune,  sim."  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other  interpretations, 
and  we  wish  the  author  had  in  all  such  cases  mentioned  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  stated  which  she  preferred.. 

Abana  comes  next,  and  is  explained  "  stony  n3a«  (sic),  from  |^ 
to  be  hard,  derived  its  name  from  *  Amanus'  or  '  Amana.' "  But  if 
Abana  is  from     Aban,  how  can  it  come  from  Amanusf  The  truth  seems 

-T  '  ^ 

to  be  that  Abana  is  an  error  for  Amana,  which  is  read  in  the  Synac, 
both  in  the  Peschito  and  in  the  Hexaplar  versions  of  2  Kings  v.  12 
(where  only  the  word  occurs),  and  with  the  Keri  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  actual  form  of  the  word  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  Amnon.  What 
follows  respecting  the  course  of  this  river  is  confused  and  obscure. 
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Several  of  the  names  which  follow  are  correctly  explained.  But 
throughout  the  hook  there  are  such  marks  of  inadequate  scholarship 
and  hasty  conclusions,  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  its  design  is  far 
better  than  its  execution,  and  that  for  popular  use  this  is  not  the  opus 
diu  muUumque  desideratum  which  we  hoped  it  was. 


Les  Uvres  du  Nouveau  Testament^  traduits  pour  la  premih'e  fois  tTapres 
le  Texte  Qrec  le  plus  ancien.  Par  Albert  Hilliet.  Parts  I  to 
III.    8vo.    Geneva:  Cherbuliez.  1859. 

Bible  revision  and  Bible  translation  occupy  at  the  present  time  a 
foremost  place  among  the  labours  of  Christian  scholars.  For  many 
years  the  critics  have  been  amassing  materials  for  exhibiting  the 
original  texts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  much  more  pure  and  perfect 
form.  They  have  ransacked  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  mo- 
nasteries of  the  East  for  manuscripts,  which  with  admirable  diligence 
they  have  perused  and  collated.  One  after  another  the  most  venerable 
and  valuable  of  these  codices,  especially  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  been  published  in  fac- simile,  thus  bringing  the  more  important 
documents  practically  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number.  In  this  way 
we  have  got  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  BezsB,  the  Codex 
Ephraim,  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  others,  which  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  combined  pious  zeal,  learning  and  munificence  to  which  we  owe 
them.  In  addition  to  this  the  whole  range  of  patristic  literature,  and 
nearly  all  the  ancient  versions  have  been  investigated  with  a  patience 
and  a  care  which  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  enterprizing  travellers  have  visited  and  explored  Bible-lands, 
sacred  antiquities  and  geography  have  received  very  particular  atten- 
tion,, and  philological  studies  have  been  pursued  with  very  gratifying 
success. 

In  the  meantime  commentaries  have  gone  on  multiplying,  and 
books  of  every  kind  adapted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  inspired  records 
have  so  rapidly  increased  in  number,  that  no  ordinary  scholar  can  so 
much  as  pretend  to  keep  pace  with  the  issues.  And  to  mention  no 
more,  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  have  become  so 
common  that  the  Fells,  the  Mills,  and  the  Bengels  of  other  days, 
if  they  could  come  back  and  visit  us  again,  would  be  astonished  at  the 
multitude  of  their  successors. 

One  consequence  of  all  this  amassing  of  materials,  has  been  a  very 
general  feeling  in  Protestant  Europe  in  favour  of  the  revision  of 
standard  versions  in  the  vernacular,  or  the  execution  of  new  transla- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  old  versions  have  been  circulated  to  an  un- 
precedented degree  by  various  agencies,  so  that  Bibles  are  now  common 
books  in  thousands  of  places  in  Europe,  where  half  a  century  since 
they  were  among  the  rarest.  Even  the  Komish  church  itself  has  in 
difiFerent  directions  and  in  various  ways  relaxed  its  ancient  rigour,  and 
if  merely  to  prevent  the  people  from  having  Protestant  translations, 
has  often  allowed  or  connived  at  the  use  of  its  own.  Ultramontanists 
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have  done  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  check  this  growing  avidity 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  repeat  the  wild  assertions  of  such  bigots  as 
Cardinal  Hosio,  Peter  Lizet  and  the  like ;  but  it  seems  to  be  now  the 
settled  opinion  of  most  enlightened  persons  that  if  the  people  may 
not  interpret  they  should  yet  be  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves. 

But  to  come  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  which  is  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  by  M.  Rilliet,  formerly  a  professor  at  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.  The  position  claimed  by  this  work  suggested 
the  remarks  which  have  preceded.  It  professes  to  be  a  tnmsla^on  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  text.  The  author  says  in  his  prospectus, 
That  which  above  all  distinguishes  this  new  translation  from  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  is  that  it  is  made  from  the  most  ancient  known 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  This  text  is  contained  in  a  manu- 
script which  claims  an  existence  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  which  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  possesses."  Clearly,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  that  this  is  a  version  of  the  codex  B,  as 
published  in  the  edition  of  Cardinal  Mai.*  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
dispute  the  propriety  of  this  course  in  a  book  which  is  intended  for 
private  use,  but  wc  should  be  very  sorry  for  either  Codex  A  or  B  to  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  translation  designed  for  the  general  public  and 
for  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  saying  this  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
many  excellencies  of  these  manuscripts,  with  the  text  of  which  we  are 
tolerably  well  acquainted.  Nor  do  we  say  it  because  neither  of  these 
venerable  documents  is  complete;  but  because  not  a  few  of  their 
readings  are  more  or  less  smelj  erroneous,  and  bex^ause  interpolators 
and  correctors  have  materially  changed  their  original  form.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  give  examples  in  illustration  of  these  points,  but  that 
would  lead  us  from  our  present  purpose ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  indi- 
cate another  feature  of  M.  Rilliet's  work.  He  has  pointed  out  as  far 
as  is  practicable  in  a  French  translation,  and  in  marginal  notes,  the 
leading  various  readings  of  the  principal  manuscripts.  For  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Greek,  this  method  has  its  advantages,  and 
its  adoption  adds  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  translator  has  similarly  inserted  the  variations  of  several 
ancient  versions,  and  such  as  are  gathered  firom  more  important  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries.  For  these  references  to 
manuscripts,  versions  and  Fathers,  he  is  probably  much  indebted  to  the 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  they  have  appeared, 
but  the  merit  of  selection  and  translation  is  his  own.  He  perhaps 
would  have  done  well  to  say  what  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  them  by  eminent  modern  critics ;  or  he  might  have  laid  down 
some  rule  by  which  his  readers  could  estimate  their  relative  value. 
Neither  of  these  however  has  been  done,  and  with  a  general  expres- 


*  Those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  wanting  in  the  Vatican 
Codex,  have  oeen  translated  hj  M.  Rilliet  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  as  pub- 
lished in  fac-simile  by  Woide  m  1786.  At  the  same  time,  several  palpable  mis- 
takes of  this  latter  manuscript  have  been  corrected  in  the  translation. 
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sion  of  preference  for  the  more  ancient  authorities,  he  has  left  the 
materials  he  has  provided  to  he  judged  of  as  the  reader  sees  fit.  Now 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  majority  of  persons  are  not  in  a  position  to 
distinguish  accurately  and  to  determine  wisely  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  sort. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  about  this  publication  which  require  a 
moment's  notice.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  as 
we  all  know  are  very  numerous  in  the  New  Testament,  and  often  differ 
both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  are  all  carefully  pointed 
out ;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  French  translations  of  them  are 
given  in  the  margin,  as  well  from  the  Hebrew  text  as  from  the  version 
of  the  Seventy.  This  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  whether  the  cita- 
tions have  been  made  from  the  Hebrew  or  from  the  Greek,  and  how  far 
they  may  deviate  from  either.  We  may  add  that  short  notes,  for  the 
most  part  strictly  explanatory,  have  been  added  wherever  the  text 
seemed  to  require  them. 

The  introduction,  extending  to  over  thirty  pages,  is  well  and  care- 
fully written,  but  there  are  several  of  its  statements  to  which  we  can 
scarcely  subscribe.  In  general,  however,  it  is  instructive  and  inte- 
resting, and  presents  in  a  condensed  form  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  a  variety  of  matters.  The  author  evidently  possesses  an  extensive 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  out  the  leading  facts  in  plain  and  intelligible  language.  He  has, 
what  is  very  desirable  in  such  a  case,  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  this 
is  manifest  not  merely  in  the  preface,  but  throughout  the  work  so  far 
as  it  has  been  published. 

Each  book  of  the  translation  is  preceded  by  an  analysis  or  summary 
of  its  contents,  in  accordance  with  which  the  text  itself  is  divided, 
without,  however,  excluding  the  ordinary  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses,  the  convenience  of  which  for  purposes  of  reference  is  such  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  translation  itseli^  but  before 
doing  so,  we  will  state  the  contents  of  the  three  parts  which  have 
appeared.  The  first  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  second  contains  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  The  third  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Two  more  parts  are  to  complete  the 
work,  which  is  clearly  and  accurately  printed  on  excellent  paper. 

In  speaking  of  a  version  in  another  tongue  than  our  own,  we 
shall  not  forget  that  modest  reserve  which  becomes  us,  and  we  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  such  particulars  as  we  may  fairly  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon.  By  adopting  this  course  we  impose  upon  ourselves  a 
measure  of  restraint,  and  it  may  be,  condemn  ourselves  to  be  brief  or 
silent  where  we  otherwise  should  not  be  either.  But  we  shall  avoid 
the  charge  of  indiscretion,  and  this  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  de- 
sirable object.  Principal  Campbell,  in  the  excellent  dissertations  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  the  Goapels,  has  some  observations  which 
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not  only  translators  but  reviewers  should  remember.  ^^To  translate 
wel]/'  he  says,  is  in  my  opinion,  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  in  this 
question,  let  us  consider  what  a  translator,  who  would  do  justice  to  his 
author,  and  his  subject,  has  to  perform.  The  first  thing,  without 
doubt,  wbich  claims  his  attention,  is  to  give  a  just  representation  of 
the  sense  of  the  original.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  most 
essential  of  all.  The  second  thing  is,  to  convey  into  his  version,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  consistency  with  the  genius  of  the  language 
which  he  writes,  the  author's  spirit  and  manner,  and  if  I  may  so  speak, 
the  very  character  of  his  style.  The  third  and  last  thing  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  version  have,  at  least,  so  far  the  quality  of  an  original  per- 
formance, as  to  appear  natural  and  easy,  such  as  would  give  no  handle 
to  the  critic  to  charge  the  translator  with  applying  words  improperly, 
or  in  a  meaning  not  warranted  by  use,  or  combining  them  in  a  way 
which  renders  the  sense  obscure,  and  the  construction  ungrammatical, 
or  even  harsh.'*  These  and  other  observations  on  the  same  subject,  by 
the  same  author,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  undertake  either 
the  delicate  and  really  difficult  work  of  translation,  or  the  fair  and  im- 
partial review  of  such  a  work.  There  are  some  dangers  which  are 
common  to  all  translators,  but  there  is  one  which  besets  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  we  mean  that  arising  from  his 
own  theological  opinions.  These,  however  sincere  and  impartial  he 
may  wish  to  be,  will  almost  infallibly  infuse  themselves  into  his  work, 
and  give  it  a  tone  and  a  colouring  which  others  will  detect,  and  which 
in  their  estimation  will  be  a  blemish  and  perhaps  an  offence.  Here, 
the  most  practised  pen  may  slip,  and  hence,  all  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures intended  for  public  and  authorized  use  should  have  the  revision 
of  various  minds. 

As  to  the  translation  before  us,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
go  on  to  select  a  few  other  important  passages. 

Matth.  i.  1,  is  thus  rendered,  ''Table  g^n^alogique  de  Jesus 
Christ,  fils  de  David,  fils  d' Abraham.''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  chapter  is  a  "genealogical  table  of  Jesus  Christ;"  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  translator  is  justified  in  departing  from  that  literal  accuracy 
of  rendering  which  should  be  observed  whenever  practicable  in  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures.  In  fact,  this  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  verse  has  been  rendered 
by  M.  Rilliet's  predecessors  in  several  different  ways.  Calvin  has, 
"Livre  de  la  g6n^ration,"  etc.;  with  which  the  version  of  Olivetan 
agrees.  Ostervald  has  simply,  "La  genealogie,"  etc.;  which  corre- 
sponds with  a  Romish  version  printed  at  Mons  in  1696,  etc.  De  Saci 
has,  ''  Livre  de  la  g^n^logie,"  etc. ;  Martin,  ''  Le  livre  de  la  g^^ 
logic."  This  variety,  however,  does  not  seem  ,  to  spring  from  any 
necessity  of  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  original,  which  leads  us  to 
prefer  the  form  adopted  in  the  English  authorized  version. 

Matth.  i.  18,  "  Or,  voici  quelle  fut  la  naissance  du  Christ  Jesus : 
sa  mire  Marie  ayant  dtd  fianc^  k  Joseph,  avant  qu'ils  eussent  v^u 
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ensemble  elle  se  trouva  enceinte  par  Taction  de  Tesprit  saint/'  Lite- 
rally, "  Now,  see  what  was  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus :  his  mother  Mary 
having  been  betrothed  to  Joseph,  before  they  had  lived  together  she 
found  herself  with  child  by  the  action  of  the  holy  spirit."  But  why 
in  the  name  of  translation,  are  the  words  irplv  ^  aweXOeiv  avrom  ren- 
dered "  before  they  had  lived  together  This  is  not  what  the  inspired 
penman  says,  but  "  before  they  came  together j**  and  every  advocate  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  will  require  to  have  the  words 
so  rendered.  It  is  true  we  are  told  "  she  found  herself  with  child  by 
the  action  of  the  holy  spirit,"  but  why  again,  is  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  printed  with  small  initials,  here  and  very  often  besides?  Besides 
the  whole  expression  is  ambiguous  and  objectionable,  and  the  very  next 
verse,  where  we  read,  "  Mais,  comme  Joseph  son  mari  ^tait  un  homme 
juste,  et  qui  ne  voulait  pas  la  dueler,  il  se  r^solut  k  la  r^pudier 
secr^tement."  That  is,  "But  since  Joseph  her  husband  was  a  just 
man,  and  one  who  did  not  wish  to  expose  her,  he  resolved  to  repudiate  her 
secretly."  We  know  of  no  French  version  nor  any  other  except  the 
'*  Improved  Version  "  in  which  so  strong  expressions  are  used  in  trans- 
lating this  verse.  The  word  dSceler  in  particular  is  objectionable  as  a 
rendering  of  hei^fiaTiacu.  M.  Rilliet,  however  defends  this  version  by 
a  quotation  from  Eusebius,  of  which  we  cannot  judge  as  we  have  not 
the  original  before  us. 

Matth.  iii.  11.  "  C/est  lui  qui  vous  baptisera  d'esprit  saint  et  de 
feu."="  It  is  he  who  shall  baptize  you  with  holy  spirit  and  with  fire." 
Probably  the  omision  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  will  here  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  its  omission  in  the  translation :  avro^  vfxa^  fiaTrriaei  iv 
liv€v fia-Ti  Koi  TTvpl.    But  uot  even  the  "  Improved  Version  "  has 

here  ventured  to  dispense  with  the  article,  although  not  found  in  the 
received  text :  and  it  is  no  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
French  language  than  it  is  with  that  of  our  own  to  omit  the  article  in 
speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  M.  Rilliet  on  other  occasions  very  freely 
introduces  what  he  conceives  is  requisite  to  justness  of  expression,  and 
we  may  consequently  infer  that  in  his  judgment  nothing  is  needed  here. 
Everywhere  he  is  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  as  may  be 
shewn  by  two  out  of  many  examples.  Thus  in  Matth.  iv.  25,  he 
renders  ©xXo*  woWoi,  une  foule  nombreuse ;  and  chap.  v.  12,  fiiaOh^ 
vfjuvv  7ro\v9,  votre  r^mpense  est  considerable.  We  would  almost 
imagine  that  notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  a  re- 
markable facility  of  expression,  our  translator  had  at  least  unconsciously 
studied  the  "  art  of  sinking,"  though  not  in  the  pages  of  the  famous 
Martin  Scriblerus.  But  surely  if  there  be  a  work  demanding  in  a 
special  manner  a  peculiar  masculine  energy  and  native  vigour  of  style, 
it  is  a  translation  of  the  simple  and  forcible  narratives  of  the  Evange- 
lists. We  know  that  the  French  language  labours  under  a  certain 
order  of  disadvantages,  but  many  of  these  were  overcome  by  the  old 
translators,  who  often  attained  in  the  spirit  what  they  lacked  in  the 
letter  of  their  versions. 

It  is  not  always  because  it  is  too  weak,  but  sometimes  because  it  is 
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too  strong,  that  we  differ  from  M.  Rilliet's  translation.  Are  we  com- 
pelled to  render  Sov\o9  (Jas.  i.  1,)  by  *  esclave,'  slave,  rather  than  by 
*  serviteur/  servant,  with  the  older  versions  ?  Why  should  we  trans- 
late Trapa  Tip  Qeif  xal  irarpl,  '  aux  yeux  de  Dieu  notre  Pere,'  in  the  eyes 
of  God  our  Father  ?  James  ii.  4,  is  rendered  '  you  have  doubted  in 
yourselves,  and  ye  are  become  judges  ill-disposed  (mal  inspires).'  We 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  former  part  of  this,  but  we  think  the  conclu- 
sion is  clearer  than  our  own  English  'judges  of  evil  thoughts,'  which 
really  means  'judges  who  have  evil  thoughts.*  Sometimes,  where  he 
departs  from  the  merely  verbal  rendering,  he  hits  upon  the  idea  ad- 
mirably. For  example  in  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  the  English  has  :  "  But 
with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you  or  of 
man's  judgment,"  and  the  Greek  ifiol  Be  eh  ekaxurrov  eanv^  iva  v0* 
vfiujv  dvaKpiOu),  ^  vTTo  avOpwTTivri^  y/Aepa^,  M.  Rilliet  translates  in  these 
words :  "  Mais  il  est  pour  moi  tout  k  fait  indifferent  d'etre  jug^  par  vous 
ou  par  un  tribunal  humain.''  It  is  to  the  latter  portion  of  this  that  we 
particularly  refer,  and  of  which  we  quite  approve.  The  Greek  is 
clearly  equivalent  to  '  by  a  human  day,'  and  this,  transferred  into  or- 
dinary language,  will  signify  a  human  tribunal  or  judgment.  Exactly 
two  hundred  years  ago  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  in  his  Animadverstones, 
wrote  these  words  on  this  very  expression :  '  Sensus  est,  ab  humano 
judido  f  and  he  notices  the  singular  resemblance  which  there  is 
between  this  Greek  phrase  and  the  old  English  word  'daysman,'  of 
which  he  says :  "  In  the  English  language  he  is  called  a  daysman  who 
is  chosen  judge  between  brother  and  brother,  perhaps  from  {dicendo 
diem)  naming  the  day  on  which  the  arbiter  should  pronounce  judgment." 

Turning  to  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  equally 
approve  of  the  form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  as  singular  as  it  is 
questionable.  "  Or  nous  tons  qui,  le  visage  decouvert,  contemplons 
dans  un  miroir  la  gloire  du  seigneur,  nous  sommes  transformes  en  la 
m^me  image,  de  gloire  en  gloire,  comme  cela  doit  se  faire  par  le  seigneur 
de  Tesprit."  We  refer  particularly  to  the  close  of  the  verse,  although 
we  do  not  quite  like  what  precedes;  but  surely  the  rendering  of 
KaOwaTrep  diro  Kvpi'ov  Uv€Vfiaro9j  here  given,  is  rather  ingenious  than 
solid.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  and  our  own,  that  the  older  versions 
of  this  verse  are  capable  of  improvement.  Therefore,  in  the  new 
English  translation  by  Five  Clergymen,  the  whole  is  thus  exhibited : 
"  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  beholding  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  being  transfigured  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit."  How  much  more  literal,  consistent, 
and  even  elegant,  than  the  laboured  version  of  M.  Rilliet !  Had  he 
noticed  the  commencement  of  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  he 
could  hardly  have  said  '  as  this  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Spirit,'  an  expression  which  as  printed  is  offensive  to  the  eye, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Paul  had  just  said  '  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,'  and  now  he  says  believers 
are  transformed  or  transfigured  into  the  image  of  the  Lord's  glory  *  by 
the  Lord  the  Spirit.' 
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But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  upon  a  version 
which,  if  it  have  many  excellencies,  has  many  defects,  and  one  which 
can  only  after  all  aspire  to  the  honour  of  private  use.  We  have  care- 
fully compared  many  portions  of  it  with  the  texts  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  while  we  are  quite  willing  to  award  it  a  certain  meed  of 
praise  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  ready  to  admit  the  excellent  in- 
tentions of  its  author,  we  are  anxious  to  shew  how  easy  it  is  for  even 
such  a  man  to  fail  in  giving  the  satis£action  he  desires.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  work  are  so  peculiar  and  so  varied,  that  it  is  rare  indeed 
for  them  all  to  meet  in  one  man.  Greatly  will  he  be  deceived  who 
imagines  that  the  translator  of  the  Bible  needs  no  endowments  but  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  construe  Sophocles,  Thucydides  or  Xenophon. 
There  are  certain  venerable  and  time-hallowed  forms  of  speech  which 
have  become  inwrought  into  a  nation's  life,  and  in  speaking  of  religious 
matters,  they  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Scholars  and  wits 
may  join  with  philosophers  in  endeavouring  to  put  them  down  by 
reproach,  reasoning,  and  so  forth,  but  in  vain :  they  live  on,  and  ma- 
terially aid  in  promoting  proper  religious  sentiments  among  a  people. 
They  may  be  banished  from  books  and  schools,  but  the  masses  cannot 
be  prevented  from  using  them,  neither  can  they  be  compelled  to  like 
the  literature  from  which  they  are  excluded.  Such  in  England  is  the 
case  with  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  such  in  other 
countries  is  the  charm  which  hangs  around  old-established  formularies, 
and  which  serves  to  unite  those  who  might  otherwise  have  long  since 
been  divided. 

We  are  quite  aware,  in  regard  to  this  point,  which  is  really  an  im- 
portant one,  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  by  many  among  us 
and  elsewhere,  since  the  days  when  John  Foster  wrote  his  Essay  on 
some  of  the  causes  by  which  evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered 
unacceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  That  elegant  writer  says, 
in  reference  to  what  he  calls  the  '  peculiarity  of  language '  adopted  in 
speaking  or  writing  of  religious  subjects  :  "  The  deviations  from  this 
[recognized]  standard  must  be,  first,  by  mean  or  vulgar  diction ;  .  .  . 
or,  secondly,  by  a  barbarous  diction ;  .  .  .  .  or,  thirdly,  by  a  diction 
which,  though  foreign  to  it,  is  yet  not  to  be  termed  barbarous,  because 
it  is  elevated  entirely  above  the  authority  of  the  standard,  by  some 
transcendent  force  or  majesty  of  thought,  or  a  superhuman  communica- 
tion of  truth."  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth.  Low,  canting, 
and  vulgar  language,  ill  becomes  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  all  mere 
affectation  is  an  insult  to  it :  but,  as  in  every  art  and  science,  there  are 
words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  their  professors,  so  in  religion 
there  are  many  terms  which  may  be  rightly  called  technical,  either 
because  peculiar  thereto,  or  only  used  in  a  different  sense  from  what 
they  would  be  elsewhere.  And  if  use  is  the  rule  and  law  of  language, 
these  words  and  phrases  not  only  do  not  deviate  therefrom,  but  are  in 
conformity  therewith. 

These  observations  might  be  multiplied.  We  have  made  them  now 
partly  because  they  naturally  arose  out  of  the  translation  before  us,  and 
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partly  because  this  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  saying  some- 
thing on  a  subject  which  is  attracting  increased  attention  among  our- 
selves. If  they  require  it,  let  the  old  versions  be  revised  ;  and  if  it 
be  necessary,  let  new  ones  be  made ;  but  in  any  case,  let  the  work  be 
so  done  as  to  promote  the  great  object  for  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  given — the  spread  of  divine  truth,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
glory  of  God.  And  it  is  our  growing  conviction,  that  for  this  to  be 
done  effectually,  we  must  have  regard  to  many  questions  besides  those 
of  mere  philology  and  taste. 


Bibliographisches  Handhuch  iiber  die  theoretische  und  praktische  Lite- 
raturfur  Hehrdische  Sprachkunde.  Von  Moritz  Steinschneider. 
Leipsic.    8vo,  1859. 

The  author  of  this  work  designs  it  as  an  appendix  to  Gesenius's  History 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Btbliotheca 
Sacra.  An  introduction  of  thirty- six  pages  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  mass  of  curious  and  valuable  information  on  the  sources  from 
which  the  editor  has  compiled  this  interesting  manual.  We  recom- 
mend this  introduction  to  such  as  would  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  research  required  for  the  production  of  this  catalogue  of 
2294  works  on  Hebrew  philology.  We  have  tested  the  list  in  various 
ways,  and  have  found  it  to  contain  some  of  the  rarest  and  least  known 
books  in  this  department ;  occasionally  it  has  failed  us,  but  so  seldom, 
that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  recommend  the  volume  as  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  this  necessary  department  of  learning. 


Lexicon  breve  Oreco-Latinum  ad  voces  et  vocdbula  lihrorum  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  eocplicanda.    C.  E.  F.  Dalmer.    Gotha.    8vo,  1859. 

Lexicons  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament  are  numerous,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  more  so,  and  a  useful  work  in  this 
department  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to  sacred  literature.  The 
little  work  before  us  is  a  glossary  or  vocabulary,  whose  chief  aim  is  not 
to  point  out  grammatical  peculiarities,  nor  to  illustrate  the  use  of  words 
by  a  collation  of  passages,  but  to  give  the  Latin  equivalents  for  those 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  For  elementary 
purposes,  and  as  a  manual  of  reference  which  may  be  readily  consulted, 
the  work  will  be  found  useful,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Sur  VOrigine  ChrStienne  des  Inscriptions  Sindiliques.    Par  Francois 
Lenormant.    Paris.  1859. 

In  July,  1853,  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  an  article 
of  sterling  value  on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions.  That  paper  shook  for 
ever  our  faith  in  Mr.  Foster's  theory  as  propounded  in  his  Voice  of 
Israel  from  the  Bocks  of  Sinai;  or  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  con- 
firmed our  belief  that  his  explanations  were  false.    Since  then,  how- 
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ever,  many  have  continued  to  believe  that  the  wonderful  inscriptions  of 
the  Wady  Mokatteb  and  elsewhere,  are  an  enduring  record  of  the 
i^andering^  of  the  Israelites.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Foster  displayed 
^eat  ingenuity  and  learning  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  his 
theoiy,  and  had  there  been  no  sceptical  explorers,  he  might  have  con- 
vinced many  more  than  he  has.  Two  otlier  theories  of  the  origin  of 
these  inscriptions  have  been  propounded,  and  both  have  been  main- 
tained with  ability  and  earnestness.  According  to  some,  they  were 
the  work  of  pagans,  and  according  to  others  they  were  executed  by 
Christians.  M.  Lenormant  advocates  the  last  view.  He  gives  a  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions  as  they  have  been  read  by  eminent  scholars,  and 
on  various  data  maintains  that  they  belong  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
are  due  to  Christian  hands.  We  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
work,  which  is  written  with  much  clearness  and  ability,  and  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  what  we  already  possessed  upon  the  subject.  It  may 
be  soon  read,  and  its  importance  is  such  that  no  one  who  undertakes 
to  investigate  the  matter,  can  safely  dispense  with  it.  If  he  has  not 
removed  all  the  difficulties  out  of  his  way,  the  author  has  made  out  a 
very  strong  case,  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  overthrow 
some  of  his  arguments  especially. 


Dr.  A.  Neander^s  Auslegung  der  heiden  Briefs  an  die  Corinther.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Willibald  Beyschlaq.    Berlin.    1859.  8vo. 

This  exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  forms  the  third 
volume  of  Neander's  theological  lectures.  After  the  preface  by  the 
editor,  comes  the  commentary  upon  the  epistles,  to  each  of  which  an 
introduction  is  prefixed.  The  exposition  consists  of  a  critical  and 
moral  examination  of  the  text,  in  which  the  author  relies  less  upon  the 
judgment  of  other  annotators,  than  upon  his  own  resources.  This  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  which  will  increase  its  value 
in  the  esteem  of  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  eminent  professor.  The 
following  is  the  note  on  a  passage  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  this  number, 
1  Cor.  iv.  3  : — "  But  also  on  this  question  the  Apostle  submits  to  no 
human  judgment.  E/s  €\dxt(rr6v  €<rTt=e\axi<rToV  i<mv;  it  interests 
me  in  the  least  degree,  it  concerns  me  the  least ;  avaKptOto  :  avaKpiveiv 
=to  investigate,  to  try.  'H/t€/>as  is  here  found  in  a  use  which  is  not 
proper  at  least  to  the  Greek  language,  and  which,  according  to  the 
antithesis  which  presented  itself  to  the  Apostle's  mind  in  Tjfiipa  avOpiu- 
TTivff,  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  ^fiepa  icvplov.  Perhaps  such  a  use 
of  the  word  was  found  in  colloquial  language,  as  in  the  Latin  '  diem 
dare,'  *  diem  dicere.' "  This  short  sentence  really  involves  some  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  exposition ;  a  quick  perception  and  ready 
illustration  of  the  sense,  and  appropriate  language  calmly  and  intelli- 
gently employed.  In  all  parts  of  the  work  there  are  to  be  found  sin- 
gularly apt  interpretations,  happy  illustrations,  and  appropriate  sug- 
gestions. Therefore,  without  pretending  to  endorse  all  the  views  of 
the  author,  whether  critical  or  doctrinal,  we  have  pleasure  in  recording 
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tbe  appearance  of  a  work  whicli  we  doabt  not  will  facilitate  tbe  under- 
standing of  these  important  epistles. 


Commentar  uher  dm  Brirf  PauU  an  die  Ocdater,  Mit  besonderer 
RUckskht  auf  die  Lehre  und  Oeschichte  des  Apostels,  Bearbeitet 
von  Dr.  Earl  Wieseler.  Mit  einem  ohronologischen  und  einem 
text-Kritischen  Excarse.    Gottingen.    8yo.  1859. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
based  npon  the  original  text,  and,  as  the  author  says,  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  life  and  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
diligently  consulted  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  to  whose  views 
constant  allusion  is  made.  Among  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  this  one 
deservedly  occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  and  not  only  merits  but 
demands  a  careful  examination.  To  such  as  wish  to  study  the  epistle, 
Dr.  Wieseler's  work  will  be  very  serviceable  on  many  accounts.  His 
views  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  epistle  appear  to  be  generally 
free  from  objection,  and  he  finds  frequent  occasion  for  questioning  the 
exposition  of  some  of  the  leading  interpreters  of  the  rationidistic 
school,  whose  rigid  grammatical  analysis  of  the  letter  prevents  them 
from  realizing  the  spiritual  motives  and  aspirations  of  the  inspired  pen- 
men. Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  author  has  placed  the  real 
prolegomena  at  the  close  of  the  commentary,  and  for  aught  we  can  see, 
without  much  impropriety.  The  chronological  excursus  will  be  usefal 
for  the  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  life  of 
St.  Paul,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  certain  difficulties  connected 
therewith  are  destined  still  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
the  critics.  In  the  excursus  relating  to  various  readings,  these  various 
readings  are  enumerated,  and  those  which  are  correct  in  the  judgment 
of  the  author  are  indicated.  The  whole  concludes  with  an  index  of 
matters  discussed,  and  another  of  texts  illustrated.  We  regard  the 
work  as  an  able  and  conscientious  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  true  mean- 
ing of  a  very  important  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 


Lehrbuch  der  EinUitung  in  das  AUe  Testament    Von  Dr.  F.  H. 
Reusch.    Freiburg  im  Breisgau.    8vo.  1859, 

This  is  a  short  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  which  seems 
likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  have  not  leisure  to  wade  through 
larger  works.  In  addition  to  separate  sections  on  each  of  the  canonical 
books,  the  author,  who  belongs  to  the  Romish  communion,  has  also 
treated  each  portion  of  the  Apocrypha.  After  this  special  introduction 
to  the  separate  books,  comes  the  general  introduction,  in  which  the 
author  discusses  three  questions,  the  canon,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  an- 
cient translations,  to  which  he  appends  a  list  of  the  more  eminent  com- 
mentators. Of  course  a  work  on  such  a  theme,  occupying  little  more 
than  two  hundred  pages,  is  necessarily  in  an  elementary  form,  and 
abounds  in  details.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  mere  index  rerum, 
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but  will  be  found  more  attractive  tban  some  larger  compilations.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  sections  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  deals  with  this  subject  from 
the  Tridentine  standpoint,  and  therefore  regards  the  Apocrypha  as  an 
essential  portion  of  inspired  Scripture.  He  says  the  Apocryphal  books 
in  part  at  least  were  known  and  used  by  the  Apostles,  and  that  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  used  and  recognized  them  as  canonical  is  rendered  cer- 
tain by  tradition.  But  the  apology  he  makes  for  including  the  Deutero- 
canonical  books,  is  after  all  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  pro- 
bably but  for  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizing  such 
as  reject  them,  he  would  have  been  content  to  place  them  where  they 
are  put  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  England :  The  other 
books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manneiis ;  and  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine." 


Handbuck  der  BibUschen  Archdologie.  Von  Dr.  K.  P.  Keil.  Vol.  II. 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.    8vo.  1859. 

Dr.  Keil  is  so  well  known  to  Biblical  scholars  by  his  valuable  works 
on  Joshua,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  that  it  may  seem  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  say  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  not  only  well-informed  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  withal  very  judicious  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  but  he  is 
imbued  with  the  right  spirit,  and  is  wholly  averse  to  that  unbelieving 
disposition  which  seems  to  make  some  Scripture  critics  so  captious  and 
unjust.  This  volume  treats  of  the  social  and  domestic  antiquities  of 
the  Israelites,  and  therefore  discourses  upon  their  dwellings,  provisions, 
dress,  domestic  relationships  and  habits,  agriculture  and  the  chace, 
trades,  traffic,  literature,  art,  schools,  laws,  and  political  affairs.  In 
investigating  these  topics,  abundant  use  is  made  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  of  such  ancient  and  modern  authors  as  throw  light  upon  them. 
The  weU-known  work  of  Jahn  has  long  occupied  a  foremost  place  as 
a  popular  and  useful  manual,  but  on  many  subjects  we  prefer  the 
volumes  of  Dr.  Keil,  and  indeed  as  a  whole  we  like  it  much  better. 


Titus  TohUr^s  dritte  Wanderung  nach  Paldstina  im  Jdhre  1857.  With 
Map.    Gotha.    8vo.  1859. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Tobler  is  already  familiar  to  those  who  have  made 
the  topography  of  Palestine  their  study,  and  the  present  volume  con- 
taining the  results  of  his  most  recent  inquiries  and  investigations  is 
worthy  of  his  previous  reputation.  He  is  a  very  careful  observer  and 
accurate  describer  of  what  comes  under  his  notice,  and  we  believe  we 
may  rank  him  among  our  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject  of  his 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  an  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
principal  writers  on  Palestine,  and  nearly  a  thousand  notes  containing 
references  to  authorities,  as  well  as  a  copious  index  of  localities.  The 
book  is  admirably  got  up,  and  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  perusal. 
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Die  Brief e  Johannis,  Nehst  einem  Anhang  ilber  die  Katholitchen  Briefe. 
Von  Dr.  J.  H.  Ebrard.    Kbnigsberg.    8vo.  1859. 

Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Olshausen,  whose  commentaries  on 
some  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  well  known  among  us,  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  his  work  so  as  to  make  it  include  all  the  books  of 
the  new  canon.  This  volume,  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  is  part  of  the  continua- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Olshausen's  design,  is  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  and  preachers.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  welcome  this 
work,  because  we  think  it  one  of  a  class  the  use  of  which  should  be 
encouraged  among  us.  It  contains  a  complete  analysis  and  criticism 
of  the  text,  with  what  may  be  designated  practical  suggestions  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  for  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion. Consequently  while  the  original  text  is  the  foundation  of  the 
commentary,  in  its  form,  it  is  much  more  discursive  than  many,  and 
will  on  that  account  prove  the  more  agreeable  reading.  The  value  of 
the  volume  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  copious  introductions  to  the 
epistles,  in  which  such  matters  are  of  course  discussed  as  do  not  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  the  text.  As  however  our  present  purpose  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  work,  we  shall  not  transcribe  any 
specimens  of  the  author's  mode.  We  hope  those  who  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  original  will  do  so,  and  that  those  who  cannot  will  at  an 
early  period  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  in  an  English  translation. 
It  will  afford  us  the  more  pleasure  to  see  a  good  translation  of  this 
work,  because  we  are  imder  the  impression  that  our  own  language  is 
singidarly  deficient  of  separate,  and  thorough,  and  scholarlike  com- 
mentaries upon  the  epistles  of  St.  John.  The  only  distinct  work  by 
an  Englishman  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ebrard  in  his  enumeration  of  authors 
who  have  treated  these  episdes  is  Dr.  Whiston  I 


Pauli  ad  Oalatas  Epistola,  Latine  vertit  et  perpetuo  annotatione  iUus- 
travit  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Ed.  4.  Aucta  et  emendata.  •  Leipsic. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.    8vo.  1859. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Winer  on  the  Galatians  has  been  so  long  before  the 
world,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the 
appearance  of  this  edition.  But  it  appears  that  the  author  prior  to  his 
death  had  made  various  corrections  and  alterations  with  a  view  to  its 
republication  in  an  improved  form.  His  decease  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  this  intention,  but  the  work  has  notwithstanding  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  altered  state  in  which  it  was  foimd  among  his 
papers.  The  many  attainments  and  peculiar  opinions  of  the  author 
are  sufficiently  known.  The  latter  prevent  us  from  an  unreserved  re- 
commendation of  this  work,  but  the  former  justify  us  in  calling  special 
attention  to  it  as  one  which  may  be  consulted  with  profit.  It  contains 
many  valuable  interpretations  and  suggestions,  and  as  such  will  prove 
a  useful  help  to  the  understanding  of  this  epistle. 
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S,  Hippolyti  episcopi  et  Martyris  Bejutationis  omnium  Hceresium  librorum 
decern  quce  super  sunt  Recensuernnt,  Latine  verterunt,  notas  ad- 
jecerunt,  Dr.  L.  Duncker  et  Dr.  F.  G.  Schneidewin.  Gottingen. 
8vo.  1859. 

This  compact  and  complete  edition  of  a  work  known  as  the  Philoso- 
phumenay  and  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen,  will  be  an  acceptable  one 
to  the  student  of  patristic  literature.  It  was  commenced  by  Professor 
Schneidewin,  but  his  death  prevented  him  from  completing  his  task, 
which  the  other  editor  has  brought  to  a  termination.  The  text  appears 
to  be  carefully  printed,  and  the  Latin  version  a  correct  rendering  of  the 
original.  The  notes  are  partly  critical  and  partly  illustrative  of  the 
text.  Copious  indexes  have  been  supplied  which  will  greatly  add  to 
facility  of  reference  to  this  excellent  edition  of  an  important  book. 


The  Words  of  the  Bisen  Saviour,  and  Commentary/  on  the  Epistle  of 
St,  James.  By  Rudolf  Stier.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  506. 

This  volume  completes  the  great  work  of  Stier  on  the  Words  of  our 
Lord,  and  gives  besides  a  specimen  of  his  labours  in  another  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  interpretation.  As  to  the  firsts  we  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  much  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done  on  a 
critical  survey  of  Stier's  method  of  exegesis,  and  of  pointing  out  his 
merits  and  defects.  At  present  we  can  only  intimate  that  this  comple- 
tion of  the  comment  on  the  Words  of  Christ  has  appeared,  and  give  it 
our  general  commendation.  Besides  the  several  appearances  or  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  to  St.  Paul,  there  are  only  the  following  Words 
spoken  by  him  after  his  ascension: — to  Ananias,  to  St.  Peter,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  and  Rev.  iv,  1  and  xxi.  5 — 8.  The 
Commentary  on  St.  James  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  volume,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  thirty-two  discourses ;  and  the  motives  which  led  to 
their  publication,  and  what  is  contemplated,  are  thus  stated  in  the 
Preface : — 

"  I  have  been  often  and  importunately  asked  to  print,  for  more  extended  use, 
these  Sermons  on  St.  James.  Having  been  long  unaccustomed  to  write  my  dis- 
courses beforehand,  it  was  difficult,  amid  my  many  engagements,  to  comply  with 
this  request.  Nevertheless,  an  internal  impulse  prompted  me  to  do  my  best  to 
contribute  my  mite  towards  the  better  understanding  of  this  little-studied  Epistle. 
Jafi.  iv.  17  came  powerfully  to  second  this  request,  and  induce  me  to  regard  it  as 
from  the  Lord.  I  have  at  length  accomplished  my  purpose ;  and,  by  the  omission 
of  much  that  was  orally  expounded  and  applied  in  exhortation,  and  retaining 
simply  the  concise  fundamental  thoughts  which  conduct  the  train  of  exposition, 
have  succeeded,  I  trust,  in  presenting  the  whole  in  such  a  form  as  will  suit  the 
reader. 

"  This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  present  little  volume,  which  I  now  send  forth 
in  the  full  confidence  that  the  Lord  will  sanctify  it  with  his  blessing.  Learned 
readers  will  not,  indeed,  find  a  commentary  which  searches  out  the  originid,  but 
they  will  find  that  the  whole  rests  upon  careful  examination  of  the  text.  The 
practical  strain  of  observation  upon  this  Epistle,  which  is  altogether  practical. 
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albeit  resting  upon  theory  and  doctrine,  may  serve  to  supplement  some  other  com- 
mentaries, and  point  out  to  many  of  the  learned  the  way  which  alone  will  conduct 
to  its  adequate  exposition.  Preachers  will  easily  see  how  these  sketches  were,  or 
should  be  expounded  in  the  living  address.  But  readers  who  seek  edification — 
and  where  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  concerned  there  should  be  no  others 
— ^wUl  not,  I  hope,  be  uninstructed  and  unblessed.  To  all  such  these  briefer  notes 
may  be  better  and  more  effectual  than  ampler  dissertation  which  is  more  fitly 
heard." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  Commentary,  and 
its  style  of  teaching,  we  quote  the  following : — 

"  *  Is  any  merry  ?  Let  him  sing  Psalms.'  In  the  original  this  last  is  only  a 
single  word,  which  we  cannot  reproduce — ^let  him  psalm,  or  praise,  his  God.  But 
in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly  deal  with  this  great  saying,  let  us  divide  the 
word  according  to  our  translation,  and  ask  first  whether  it  might  be  said  gene- 
rally— ^Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  !  "We  answer.  Assuredly ;  for  the  singing  is 
necessarily  included  and  recognized  in  the  praise  of  psalms.  That  the  joyful 
should  sing  is  as  natural  as  that  the  afflicted  should  pray,  rather  more  natural. 
Song  as  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  is  something  universal  in  human  nature ; 
there  were  always,  both  in  Israel  and  among  all  other  nations,  songs  of  joy. 
Hence  it  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  prophets,  by  whom  joyous  singing  is 
used  as  a  frequent  figure,  even  as  they  threaten  that  God  will  take  away  the  song 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  and  so  forth.  The  singing  of  men  is  in  itself 
good  and  noble.  The  same  God  who  furnished  the  birds  of  heaven  virith  the  notes 
wherein  they  unconsciously  praise  their  Creator,  gave  to  man  the  power  to  sing. 
We  all  know  how  highly  Luther,  for  example,  estimated  the  gift  and  the  art  of 
song.  Let  him  to  whom  it  is  granted  rejoice  therein ;  let  him  who  lacks  it  seek 
if  possible  to  excite  it,  for  it  is  a  good  gift  of  the  Creator,  generally  belonging  to 
our  human  nature.  Let  our  children  learn  to  sing  in  the  schools,  even  as  they 
learn  to  read.  Our  fathers  sang  more  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  than  we  do ;  our 
times  are  in  this  .respect  less  fresh,  and  artless,  and  joyous.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  never  sing  except  when  adding  their  voices  to  the  voice  of  a  church, 
and  therefore  they  sing  so  badly  there.  Not  that  a  harsh  song  from  a  good  heart 
is  unacceptable  to  God,  but  he  should  have  our  best.  And  as  David  in  his  day 
took  care  that  there  should  be  practised  singers  for  the  sanctuary,  we  also  should 
make  provision  for  the  Churches  service  of  song,  that  God  may  bave  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  offering.  How  gracious  and  lovely  is  the  congregation,  singing  with  the 
heart  acceptable  songs !" 


1.  An  Examination  of  the  Rev,  F,  D.  Maurice*s  Strictures  on  <Ae 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1858.  By  the  Lectuker.  London :  Murray, 
1859.    8vo,  pp.  108. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice^  on  some  points  suggested  hy  his 
recent  criticism  of  Mr.  ManseVs  Bampton  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
C  P.  Chretien,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son*    1859.    8vo,  pp.  48. 

These  two  pamphlets  enter  into  some  polemical  questions  which  have 
been  called  into  being  by  the  severe  attack  made  on  Mr.  Mansel  by  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Into  these  matters  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  to  notice  the  fact  that  both  the  writers  before  us  inci- 
dentally illustrate  the  great  subject  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man,  and,  so  far,  they  may  be  read  with 
much  profit.    One  passage  by  Mr.  Mansel  so  well  presents  the  con- 
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trasted  views  of  two  parties  as  to  the  nature  of  Divine  revelation,  that 
we  will  transfer  it  to  our  pages : — 

I  believe  that  God  is  revealed  in  Christ.  But  I  believe  also  that  this  revela- 
tion (while  designed  to  answer  other  purposes  in  the  Divine  economy)  is,  as  a 
manner  of  teaching  us  the  Nature  of  God.,  analogous  in  some  degree,  however 
fuller  and  higher,  to  those  earlier  manifestations  in  which  God  revealed  Himself 
under  symbols  borrowed  from  the  consciousness  of  man.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
regard  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  Flesh  as  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  ab- 
solute and  eternal  essence  of  the  Deity,  but  as  the  assumption  of  a  nature  in 
which  the  manifestation  is  adapted  to  human  faculties  and  limited  to  a  mode  in 
which  man  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  In  this  belief  I  think  I  am  supported  by 
the  language  of  that  Article  of  our  Church  which  expressly  asserts  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  not  co-etemal  with  his  divinity,  but  was  assumed,  as  a  subse- 
quent nature,  at  a  certain  period  of  time.  *  The  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance  ;  so  that  two  whole  a/nd  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Chdhead  and  Manhood  were  joined  together  tn  one  JPerson,  never  to  be  divided' 

"  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
appears  to  be  this.  He  holds  that  the  Incarnatiou  of  Christ  as  a  man  was  not 
the  assumption,  by  the  Son  of  God,  of  a  new  nature,  but  an  unveiling  to  man  of 
that  which  had  existed  from  all  eternity.  He  seems  to  maintain  that  God  the 
Son  is,  in  his  eternal  and  infinite  essence,  very  and  perfect  man ;  and  that,  in  his 
manifestation  to  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  he  did  not  '  empty  him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant,'  but  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  all  its  infi- 
nite perfection.  Mr.  Maurice  does  not,  indeed,  tell  us  wherein  that  infinity 
consists,  or  by  what  means  we  are  to  be  assured  that  it  is  the  very  infinite. 
*  Christ,'  says  the  Article,  *  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us  in 
all  things,  sin  only  except.*  Our  human  nature  is  finite :  are  we  to  say  that  the 
absence  of  sin  constitutes  infinity  P  It  would  seem  to  do  so,  according  to  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching ;  since  he  apparently  regards  Christ's  Incarnation  as  a  direct 
exhibition  of  the  Infinite.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term, 
nor  is  it  in  this  sense  that  I  have  said  that  the  Infinite  is  inconceivable.  If  this 
is  his  meaning,  he  is  fighting  with  a  shadow  of  his  own  creation.  If  this  is  not 
his  meaning,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  constitutes  that  human  infinity  which  he 
proclaims  as  the  substance  of  his  Bevelation." 

Mr.  Chretien  does  not  like  Mr.  Mansel's  doctrine,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  he  seems  to  mistake  it.  Because  the  Hampton  lecturer  teaches 
that  what  we  know  of  God  is  by  analogy^  and  that  mortals  cannot  com- 
prehend hiiA  in  rerum  naturd,  Mr.  Chretien  jumps  at  the  inference  that 
he  states  that  our  knowledge  is  false.    For  example : — 

"A  terrible  philosophy  this,  which,  if  we  adopt  a  principle  as  practically  true, 
demands  that  we  should  admit  it  to  be  in  a  higher  sense  false ;  which  not  only 
consigns  us  for  the  guidance  of  our  life  to  seeming  truths,  but  tells  us  that  if  we 
could  only  lay  aside  the  veil  of  our  human  nature,  we  should  perceive  these 
seeming  truths  to  be  falsehoods.  Cold  comfort  to  be  assured  that  what  is  the 
highest  truth  to  man  is  possibly  false  to  angels.  Sad  and  dreary  climbing  up  the 
steep  path  of  knowledge,  if  the  step  that  looks  sound  and  solid  from  below  is  seen 
to  be  rotton  and  hollow  from  above,  and  an  assurance  that  our  feet  may  one  day 
be  planted  on  a  rock  depends  on  a  conviction  that  all  around  is  quagmire,  etc." 

Need  we  tell  those  of  our  readers  who  have  only  seen  as  much  of 
Mr.  MansePs  book  as  our  own  pages  have  furnished,  that  this  is  not 
his  doctrine  ? 
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The  Bible  Text  Cyclopadia :  a  complete  Classification  of  Scripture  Texts 
in  the  form  of  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Subjects,  By  the  Rev. 
James  Inglis.  Edinburgh  :  Gall  and  Inglis.  1859.  Published 
in  parts.    12mo,  pp.  32  each  part. 

What  is  aimed  at  in  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  work  is  stated 

in  the  prospectus  : — 

"The  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  occupies  new  ground  in  Biblical 
Literature,  and  differs  in  character  from  any  Cyclopedia,  Dictionary,  or  Index  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  hitherto  published.  Its  range  is  greatly  more  extensive,  em- 
bracing every  subject  which  has  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  whether  Doctrinal, 
Practical,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Secular.  Many  of  these — some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance — ^will  not  be  found  in  any  other  Cyclopedia.  The  mode  in  wbich  the 
different  topics  are  treated  is  to  some  extent  novel.  Instead  of  Dissertations,  a 
complete  collection  of  Scripture  Texts  is  given,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  for 
himself  what  is  taught  in  the  Word  of  God  on  any  subject.  Selections  of  Texts, 
more  or  less  complete,  have  frequently  been  published ;  some  being  restricted  to 
a  particular  class  of  subjects,  and  others  to  a  limited  number  of  texts ;  but  it  is 
believed  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  all 
that  the  Bible  contains  on  every  topic.  The  subjects,  instead  of  being  giouped 
under  general  titles,  such  as  Biography,  Geography,  Doctrines,  etc.,  are  arranged 
Alphabetically,  so  that  they  can  be  referred  to  with  the  utmost  facility.  The 
Scripture  references  are  above  80,000  in  number,  of  which  those  on  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Subjects,  amounting  to  more  than  than  20,000,  and  which  occupy  the 
largest  portion  of  the  book,  are  quoted  in  full.  This  Cyclopedia  is  not  a  compila- 
tion from  other  works,  but  has  been  prepared  throughout  directly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  careful  Index  having  been  made  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  of 
the  whole  Bible  from  beginning  to  eud,  verse  by  verse,  and  clause  by  clause,  with 
repeated  revision,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  omission  of  a  single  subject  or  text." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  will  print  the  first  page  : — 

"  Aabon,  High-Priest.  Son  of  Amram  and  J ochebed,  of  the  family  of  Koha- 
thites,  tribe  of  Levi,  Ex.  vi.  16—20 ;  Jos.  xxi.  4, 10 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
13.   Marriage  and  children,  Ex.  vi.  23,  26 ;  Num.  iii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  vi. ;  1  Chr.  xxiv. 

"  Call  and  inspiration,  eloquence,  character,  Ex.  iv.  14 — 16 ;  Ex.  vii.  1 ;  Heb. 
V.  4 ;  Ps.  cvi.  16.  Meets  Moses  by  divine  direction,  introduces  him  to  the  Israel- 
ites, Ex.  iv.  27 — 31.   His  interviews  with  Pharaoh,  miracles,  Ex.  iv.  to  xii. 

"  Associated  with  Moses  in  leading  the  Israelites,  Ex.  vi.  26, 27 ;  Jos.  xxiv.  5 ; 
1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20 ;  Ps.  xcix.  6 ;  Ps.  cv.  26 ;  Mic.  vi.  4.  IsraeUtes 
murmur  against  him.  Ex.  v.  20,  21 ;  Ex.  xvi.  2 — 10 ;  Num.  xiv.  2 — 5, 10 ;  Num. 
xvi.  3—11,  41 ;  Num.  xx.  2;  Ps.  cvi.  16. 

"  Lays  up  a  pot  of  manna  in  the  Ark,  Ex.  xvi.  34.  With  Hur,  holds  up 
Moses'  hands.  Ex,  xvii.  12.  Ascends  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  24 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  1, 9.  Is  judge 
while  Moses  is  on  the  mount,  Ex.  xxiv.  14. 

"  First  High-Priest,  his  descendants  all  priests,  his  consecration,  Ex.  xxviii.  and 
xxix. ;  Lev.  viii. ;  Num.  iii.  3 ;  Num.  xviii. ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18 ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.    See  Priest. 

"  Makes  the  golden  calf,  Ex.  xxxii, ;  Acts  vii.  40.  Moses  intercedes  for  him, 
Deut.  ix.  20.   Rod  of,  buds  and  is  laid  up  in  the  Ark,  Num.  xvii, ;  Heb.  ix.  4. 

"  Blesses  the  Israelites,  Lev.  ix.  22 ;  Num.  vi.  23.  Forbidden  to  mourn  for 
his  sons*  death,  Lev.  x.  6, 19.  His  jealousy  of  Moses,  Num.  xii.  1.  Intercedes 
for  Miriam,  Num.  xii.  11, 12.   Stays  the  plague  after  Korah's  rebdlion.  Num.  xvi. 

"  Excluded  from  Canaan  for  his  sin  at  Meribah,  Num.  xx.  Age,  death,  and 
burial  in  mount  Hor,  Ex.  vii.  7 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  38,  39 ;  Num.  xx.  23,  29 ;  Deut  x. 
'  6 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50. 

"  Abaddon  (destroyer),  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Rev.  ix.  11. 

^*  Abana  (Heb.  Amana),  a  river  of  Pemasous,  2  Kings  v.  12.    See  Sang  iv.  8. 
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•*  Ababtm  (the  passages,  see  Jer.  xxii.  20),  a  chain  of  mountains  E.  of  Jordan, 
on  one  of  which  (Nebo)  Moses  died,  Num.  xxvii.  12 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  47,  48 ;  Deut. 
zxxii.  49. 

"  Abba  (father),  Mark  xiv.  36 ;  Eom.  viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6. 
"  Abdon,  a  Judge  of  Israel,  Jud.  xii.  13 — 15. 

"  Abednego,  or  Azakiah,  a  pious  friend  of  Daniel,  delivered  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  made  governor  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  6 — 20;  Dan.  ii.  17,  49; 
Dan.  iii. 

"  Abel,  son  of  Adam,  a  shepherd,  sacrifice  of  accepted,  slain  by  Cain,  Gren.  iv. 
2—11,  25 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ;  Luke  xi.  51 ;  Heb.  xi.  4 ;  Heb.  xii.  24 ;  1  Jn.  iii.  12. 

"  ,  stone  of,  near  Bethshemesh,  ark  placed  on  by  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi.  18. 

"  Abel,  Abel-Bethmaacah,  or  Abel-Maim,  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Palestine. 
Sheba  flees  to,  is  slain  in,  2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 18.  Spoiled  by  Benhadad,  1  Kings  xv. 
20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.    Taken  by  Tiglath,  2  Kings  xv.  29. 

"  Abel-Meholah,  a  town  near  the  Jordan,  Elisha's  birthplace,  1  Kings,  xix. 
16 ;  Jud.  vii.  22 ;  1  Kings  iv.  12. 

"  Abel-Mizbaim  (mourning  of  the  Egyptians),  a  place  "W.  of  Jordan,  where 
Joseph  mourned  for  his  father,  Gren.  1. 11. 

'*  Abel-Shittim.   See  ShiUim. 

"  Abia,  or  Abijah,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar,  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests,  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  4, 17 ;  Luke  i.  5. 

"  ,  Samuel's  son,  made  judge,  his  wickedness,  1  Sam.  viii.  1 — 5. 

"  Abiethab,  High-Priest.  Of  the  line  of  Ithamar  and  Eli,  son  of  Ahimelech, 
called  Ahimelech,  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv,  3 — 6,  31.  Ahimelech,  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16. 

"  His  father  gives  David  shewbread,  1  Sam.  xxi. ;  Mar.  ii.  26.  Escapes  to 
David  from  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  6.  Consulted  by  David,  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  7. 

"Joint-priest  with  Zadok,  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  35 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  25; 
1  Kings  iv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  11.  His  fidelity  to  David,  2  Sam.  xv. 
24,  29.  Deposed  by  Solomon  for  aiding  Adonijah,  1  Kings,  i.  7 ;  1  Kings,  ii.  26. 
See  1  Sam.  ii.  31—36." 


Sermons  on  the  Atonement  and  other  subjects,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter.  London : 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.    1859.    8vo,  pp.  160. 

These  are  not  common  discourses,  but  display  the  depth  and  fervour 
whichi  we  should  have  expected  from  the  antecedents  of  their  author. 
They  evidently  glance  at  some  popular  errors,  although  they  are  not 
professedly  polemical,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Atonement  especially  is 
admirably  adapted  to  conflict  with  heterodox  notions  on  the  subject 
lately  defended  in  certain  quarters.  The  text  is  Rom.  xi.  32  : — "  For 
God  hath  included  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all;"  and  this  passage  is  taken  in  connexion  with  Gal.  iii.  22  : — "The 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe."  Two  topics  are 
thus  spoken  of  as  correlative,  sin  and  its  remedy,  and  some  fine  views 
are  given  of  moral  evil  as  not  being  a  creation  in  itself,  but  as  some- 
thing almost  inherent  in  the  idea  of  that  free  will  which  God  conferred 
on  man.  It  was  possible  that  man  should  fall,  and  when  he  did  so, 
then  followed  the  Atonement  as  the  remedy.  And  if  that  is  a  myste- 
rious provision,  Mr.  Browne  asks,  "  How  much  more  mysterious  would 
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the  world  be  without  it  I  Take  Christ  away  from  man,  and  what  a 
blank  is  his  history,  what  a  worse  than  blank  his  hope !"  This  sermon 
is  followed  by  those  on  the  Resurrection,  on  the  Providence  of  God, 
on  the  Ark  resting  on  Mount  Ararat,  on  Repentance,  on  Christ's 
teaching  by  parables,  and  on  the  Believer  having  the  witness  in  him- 
self. In  the  fifth  sermon,  there  is  stress  laid  on  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, viz.,  that  the  Ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  which  was  the  very  time,  says  Professor  Browne,  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  more  ought 
to  be  said  than  we  can  admit  here,  so  we  can  only  notice  it.  From 
the  last  sermon  we  give  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  of  course  plain  enough  that  the  truer  and  more  lively  is  the  Christian's 
faith,  the  stronger  will  be  the  evidence  in  the  Christian's  heart  to  himself,  as  well 
as  the  more  convincing  his  testimony  to  the  world.  But  yet  I  beUeve  that  many 
a  man  who  has  never  folly  taken  up  the  cross ;  many  a  man  who  has  been  untrue 
to  his  own  convictions,  and  so  never  become  sincerely  a  Christian,  has  yet  known 
so  much  of  his  own  heart,  has  seen  so  much  of  the  depths  of  its  workings,  and 
felt  so  acutely  its  need  of  a  Saviour,  that  that  alone  has  convinced  him  that  the 
Bible  is  the  truth ;  and  so  he  has  had  a  witness  within  himself  even  by  an  un- 
formed, unpractical,  and  unloving  faith.  I  believe  that  many  a  thoughtful  man 
has  gone  as  far  as  this,  who  has  never  gone  further ;  assured  by  his  own  heart's 
workings  and  his  own  life's  experience,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  but  never  so  tar 
moved  by  the  love  of  Jesus  as  to  give  up  all  things  and  to  follow  him.  Such  a 
man  is  indeed  unstable  as  water,  and  can  never  excel.  His  house  is  not  founded 
on  the  Eock,  and  so  it  cannot  bear  the  floods  and  the  rain  to  beat  against  it.  And 
it  is  only  he  who  has  both  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  and  listened  to  it,  who  has 
heard  his  words  and  is  doing  them,  that  can  always  find  the  record  clear  within 
him,  and  know  from  it  of  a  truth  and  unfailingly,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 
The  half  believer,  with  all  his  convictions,  will  find  his  feith  fail  him  at  the  very 
moment  it  is  most  wanting  to  him ;  fail  him,  and  perhaps  leave  him  then  for  ever. 
But  the  true  believer  feels  it  buoy  him  up  in  the  deep  waters  of  affliction,  and 
carry  him  safely  through  the  floods  of  temptation^  and  support  and  comfort  him 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  river  of  death." 


Bunyar^B  Pilgrim! s  Progress^  with  Illustrations  by  Charles  Bennettj  and 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  London:  Longmans. 
1859.  Small  4to,  pp.  400. 
This  edition  of  Bunyan  is  professedly  the  development  of  a  higher 
style  of  art  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  allegory  of  the 
great  dreamer.  Hitherto,  such  is  the  idea  here  conveyed,  artists  have 
neglected  time  and  place,  and  the  actual  circumstances  of  Bunyan, 
and  given  the  reins  to  their  own  imagination  in  their  illustration  of 
their  author.  Mr.  Kingsley  thinks  that  to  illustrate  any  literary  work, 
the  artist  must  conceive  as  the  author  did,  see  the  same  faces,  the 
same  features  of  country,  etc. ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bennett  has  given 
a  series  of  portraits  taken  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
midland  counties.  The  thought  seems  correct,  yet  in  carrying  it  out 
there  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  of  fancy  than  of  fact.  But  apart  horn 
this,  the  volume  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  study  of  the  en- 
graved characters  will  amuse  and  instruct  all  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come.    The  whole  book  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  art. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  With  Memoir  and  Critical 
Dissertation  by  tilie  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Edinburgh :  James  NichoL    1859.  8yo. 

It  is  because  there  is  so  large  an  amount  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
poetry  of  Spenser  that  we  specially  notice  it  here ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  many  others  of  our  bards,  especially  the  early  ones,  whose 
works  are  comprised  in  the  very  handsome  and  very  cheap  edition  of 
the  British  Poets  put  forth  by  Mr.  Nichol.  Yet  how  Httle  is  Spenser 
read,  great  as  was  his  genius  and  fervent  his  piety !  We  should  be 
glad  if  any  recommendation  of  ours  could  induce  our  readers  to  go 
through  the  Faerie  Queene,  or,  at  least,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  merits.  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  very  correctly  described  the  work, 
and  we  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  gentleman's  critiques,  pre- 
fixed to  the  several  poets  in  this  edition.  He  compares  Spenser  and 
Bunyan  in  several  fine  paragraphs,  from  which  we  copy  the  following : 

"Bunyan  and  Spenser  resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  the  blended  ingenuity 
and  imperfections  of  their  allegory,  but  in  liie  intense  realizing  power  of  their 
imaginations.  They  are  both  for  the  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  fondes.  Their 
personification,  as  well  as  their  persons,  are  to  them  living,  moving,  and  speaking 
beings.  Una  (the  Church),  is  as  real  to  Spenser  as  Belphoebe  (Queen  Elizabeth) ; 
and  'that  man  of  hell  named  Despair,'  as  Timias  (Sir  Walter  Baleigh).  And  so 
in  Bunyan,  Goodwill,  or  the  Love  of  God,  is  as  picturesquely  portrayed  as  Chris- 
tian, who  stands  for  the  author  himself ;  and  Diffidence  starts  iVom  the  canvass 
with  as  much  boldness  as  Evangelist,  who  was  probably  a  real  minister,  and  I 
Bunyan's  spiritual  father  and  guide. . . .  The  one  could  never  have  written  any- 
thing approaching  the  first  appearance  of  Una  in  the  *  Word  of  Error,'  the  Bich  i 
Strand,  or  the  Bower  of  BUss;  nor  could  the  other  have  created  the  'Den'  de-  | 
scribed  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Ascent  of  the  FUgrim  to 
the  Celestial  City ;  or  struck  out  such  masculine  or  terrible  figures  as  Yaliant-for- 
the-Truth,  with  the  sword  cleaving  in  blood  to  his  hands ;  and  Tumaway  led  back 
to  hell  by  seven  devils  with  the  inscription  on  his  back.  Wanton  Professor  and 
Damnable  Apostate." 

One  passage  from  Spenser  we  must  quote.    It  is  probably  known  i 
to  most  of  our  readers,  but  they  will  not  object  to  have  its  solemn 
beauty  brought  before  them. 

"  And  is  there  care  in  heaven  P  and  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 

There  is else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts.   But  oh !  the  exceeding  grace 

Of  highest  God !  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 

And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe. 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant !  i 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward,  I 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 
Oh !  why  should  heavenly  God  to  man  have  such  regard  ?"  i 
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Catalogue  of  Antiquities^  Works  of  Art,  and  Historical  Scottish  relics, 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
July,  1856  ;  comprising  notices  of  the  Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  collected  on  that  occasion,  etc,  etc.  Edinburgh  :  Constable 
and  Co.    1859.    Large  8vo,  pp.  278. 

This  is  a  splendid  work,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  and  to  the  publishers.  It  contains  nearly  two  hundred 
illustrations,  beautifully  engraved,  some  on  wood  and  others  on  copper, 
and  as  a  depository  of  antiquities  it  is  very  valuable.  Of  course  the 
contents  are  very  various.    Among  them  we  find  the  following  — 

"  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  de  Yeritate,  a  vellum  MS.,  richly  Uluminated,  with  a 
colophon  in  the  following  words, '  Hoc  opus  prefectum  fUit  per  me  Phillippum  de 
Homodeis  (or  Homocleis),  in  loco  Inglenani,  die  primo  mensis  Septembris, 
m.  ccco.  Ixyj 

"  Portion  of  a  Bible  printed '  at  the  coste  and  charges  of  Bychard  Carmarden, 
1566/'  with  the  words,  "  for  John  Knox,''  added  in  modem  type.  The  volume 
contains  a  signature,  said  to  be  that  of  Knox." 

"  A  singular  brass  matrix  bearing  as  a  device  a  turbaned  head,  surrounded  by 
a  Hebrew  legend,  the  first  words  of  which  have  been  interpreted  as  signifying 
Solomon  Bar  Isaac.  It  was  found  in  ploughing,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  It  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  the  device  of  a  human  head  with  the  sup- 
position that  such  seals  belonged  to  Israelites,  by  whom  such  imagery  has  been 
always  eschewed.   They  may  have  been  talismanic  or  magical." 


The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.    Vol.  XIX.    Eighth  Edition.  RES 
— SCY.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1859. 

This  great  work  is  fast  approaching  to  completion,  and  the  publishers 
have  spared  no  expense  to  make  it  complete.  In  this  volume  appears 
the  foUowing  announcement  of  a  feature  of  this  edition  which  must 
greatly  enhance  its  value. 

"  The  publishers  beg  to  remind  the  subscribers  to  the  Sncyclopadia  Britannica, 
that  the  work  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  general  index,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  Although  all  the  important  subjects  will  be  found  under  the 
alphabetical  arrangement,  many  which  do  not  appear  under  separate  heads  are 
noticed  in  other  articles ;  and  even  of  those  which  have  a  special  place  in  the 
alphabetical  order,  many  are  again  noticed  under  separate  heads.  These  will  all  be 
arranged  in  the  index,  so  as  to  point  out  to  the  inquirer  the  volume  and  page 
under  which  further  information  may  be  obtained :  for  example : — 

"  Monkey,  vol.  xiv.  p.  137.  Defontaine,  xii.  144.  Ligny,  Battle  of,  v.  619. 
Leverrier,  i.  899.  Causation,  xvii.  434,  436,  440 — Malebranche  on,  i.  78 — Hume's 
Theory  of,  211— -Aristotle  on,  iii.  498— Dr.  T.  Brown's,  v.  602." 


Early  Statutes  of  the  College  of  St,  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Now  first  edited,  with  notes,  by  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  College.  Cambridge :  printed  for 
the  editor  at  the  University  Press,  and  sold  by  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1859.    Part  I.    4to.    pp.  xxviii,  408. 

At  first  sight  a  collection  of  Statutes  does  not  promise  much  of  in- 
terest ;  but,  in  this  case,  such  a  conclusion  would  be  far  firom  the  truth. 
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A  glance  at  the  marginal  notes  sufficiently  points  out  the  great  value, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  of  these  regulations  of  our  pious  ances- 
tors. We  have  never  been  more  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing, Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamus  in  illis/'  than  in  looking  at 
this  volume,  for  in  a  few  centuries  the  modes  of  education,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  young  persons  have  undergone  the  most  striking 
change.    For  instance,  we  find  such  items  as  these  : — 

"  To  avoid  interrupting  scholastio  exercises  the  members  of  the  college  are 
forbidden  to  remain  long  in  hall  after  meals,  unless  when  college  meetings,  dispu- 
tations, lectures,  or  expositions  of  the  Bible  follow  immediately." 

''Prohibition  of  singing,  dancing,  music,  and  other  noisy  pastimes  in  the 
chamber." 

Conversation  before  the  fire,  and  good  cheer." 
"  Not  more  than  two  fellows  to  be  compelled  to  occupy  the  same  chamber. 
Not  more  than  four  scholars  shall  be  compelled  to  occupy  the  same  chamber." 
"  Whipping  of  undergraduates  under  18  years  of  age." 
"All  scholars  and  pensioners  to  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew." 

Mr.  Mayor  has  discharged  an  arduous  duty  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner,  and  we  hope  the  work  will  be  duly  patronized  by  the  learned 
public 
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CONTBlfPO&ABT  OPIKTONS. 

lAfe  and  Charader  of  David, — From  Benjamin  to  Jadali''  tlie  transition  is 
obvious  and  natural,  whether  we  follow  the  geographies^  sequence  or  the  order 
of  historical  events.  And  thus  we  pass  at  once  to  David.  The  attitude  taken 
by  Benjamin  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  new  monarch  during  the 
early  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  a  royal  tribe,  like  his  own ;  its  power  was  pre- 
eminent at  Saul's  death,  and  it  contained  David's  most  bitter  enemies.  For  a 
time  they  raised  the  standard  of  a  rival  dynasty ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed 
before  they  gave  in  their  allegiance  at  Hebron,  and  they  were  the  means  of 
drawing  over  the  other  ten  tribes.  Henceforward  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
indissoluble  united.  For  this  fusion  various  reasons  may  be  given.  There  is 
something  in  the  sympathy*  which  would  naturally  arise  between  the  two  royal 
houses,  and  more  in  the  intermarriage  between  the  two  houses.  But  perhaps 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  affinity  of  the  two  tribes 
depended  chiefly  on  geographical  considerations.  Benjamin  was  the  debatable 
ground  between  the  great  families  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.<^  Here,  too,  the 
table-land  is  continuous.  There  is  no  break  like  that  between  the  northern 
tribes  and  the  southern,  or  between  the  eastern  and  the  western.  But,  above 
all,  we  must  look  to  the  critical  position  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  establishment  as 
the  metropolitan  city.  The  choice  of  a  capital  is  of  peculiar  moment  in  a  king- 
dom made  up  of  confederated  portions.  Hebron  was  the  chief  town  of  Judah ; 
Shechem  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  town  of  Ephraim.  Jerusalem  was  in- 
termediate. It  was,  indeed,  actually  on  the  border  line  between  the  territories 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  David  chose  his  city  wisely,  not  only  because  the 
deep  ravines  made  Zion  strong  in  the  military  sense,  but  because  it  was  well 
placed  in  reference  to  the  general  population.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  true 
geographical  centre  of  the  Jewish  people.  One  of  the  greatest  results  of 
David's  reign  was  the  drawing  of  the  political  and  religious  allegiance  of  all  his 
subjects  towards  the  city  of  Jewish  poetry  and  prophecy.  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  this  coincidence  and  combination  of  the  personal  history  of 
David  and  the  topographical  interest  of  Jerusalem.  The  kingly  prophet  and  the 
prophetic  city  come  into  view  and  command  our  attention  together.  Jerusalem 
IS  our  natural  centre,  if  we  wish  to  examine  the  Holy  Land  more  minutely  than 
before,  and  to  connect  its  features  with  the  poetry  and  the  life  of  the  psalmist 
king. 

No  one  can  be  indifferent,  certainly  no  one  ought  to  be  indifferent,  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Psalms  were  composed. 
Doubtless  many  things  in  the  Psalms  are  difficult  and  uncertain ;  but  their  topo- 


*  A  note  is  the  right  place  for  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Dan.  The  former  is 
omitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  the  latter  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii.).  For  the  first  omission  Professor  Blunt  finds  a  reason 
in  the  matter  of  Baal  Peor  (Numb.  xxv.  14),  noticing  coincidently  the  remark- 
able diminution  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  shortly  afterwards.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted  in  the  other  case,  because  of  their 
early  apostasj  to  idolatry  (Judg.  xviii.).  It  is  certain  that  the  history  of  these 
tribes  is  insignificant.  Simeon  was  early  absorbed  in  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  9). 
Dan,  on  the  Philistine  frontier,  ceased  to  be  conspicuous  after  the  period  of  their 
great  hero  Samson,  though  the  enterprising  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  (Judg.  xviii.)  left  a  permanent  mark  in  the  topographical  nomendatare 
of  the  country. 

»  Uitd.  Coinc,,  pp.  181,  189.  Stanley,  p.  195. 
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graphical  allusions  we  have  tlie  means  of  realizing  with  accuracy  and  force. 
And  the  gain  is  great,  when,  in  our  Church  services  or  private  devotions,  we 
can  intelUgentljr  associate  incidents  and  places  with  sentences  apparently  oh- 
scure.  We  ohtain  a  real  help  in  this  way  towards  putting  ourselves  m  sympathy 
with  David's  trials,  his  feelings,  his  weakness,  and  his  strength.  It  is  wise  to 
rememher  that  David's  history  has  its  strictly  human  side,  and  to  take  this  side 
thoroughly  and  heartily,  just  as  it  has  its  strictly  supernatural  side,  and  as  we 
vehemently  ohject  to  any  half-hearted  reception  of  inspiration  and  miracle.  In 
David,  as  presented  to  us  in  his  history  and  in  his  hymns,  there  is  a  marked 
individuality  of  character.  We  may  add  that  the  consistency  of  the  geography 
connected  with  his  life,  and  the  truth  of  the  appropriate  scenery,  are  equally 
remarkahle.  All  such  elements  in  the  narrative  and  the  poetry  are  important, 
whatever  explanations  may  be  given  of  difficulties  in  the  biography  or  the 
Psalms  ;  and  such  difficulties  are  often  exaggerated. 

Taking  Jerusalem,  then,  as  a  centre,  we  might,  in  excursions  of  no  great 
length,  study  the  topography  of  Southern  Palestine  minutely,  in  the  midst  of 
recollections  of  king  Davia.  Immediately  to  the  south,  within  an  easy  ride,  is 
Bethlehem.  On  the  upland  pastures,  and  among  the  rocks  and  caves  around 
his  birth-place,  the  young  shepherd  acquired  not  only  that  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  outward  objects  of  nature  which  reveals  itself  m  all  his  psalms,  but  that 
courage  and  elastic  vigour  and  presence  of  mind  which  served  him  so  well  in 
times  of  exile  and  war.  Archdeacon  Evans,  with  his  characteristic  love  of  a 
mountainous  country,  has  pleasantly  described  this  cheerful  discipline  and  its 
precious  results.  Still  further  to  the  south  and  south-east  we  come  to  a  region 
made  memorable  by  the  varied  adventures  of  David  when  evading  the  pursuit 
of  Saul.  Here  are  Ziph,  whose  inhabitants  twice  nearly  betrayed  the  fugitive 
as  he  lay  in  his  stronghold  in  the  wood  or  on  the  hill,  and  Carmel,'  the  scene  of 
the  charming  episode  of  Nabal  and  Abigail.  Both  these  places  retain  their  old 
names  hardly  altered.  Here  also  is  Bn-gedi,  a  green  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of 
bare  rocks  and  ravines  on  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  a  description,  and  a 
good  engraving,  we  may  refer  to  De  Saulcy,  who  is  probably  more  trustworthy 
here  than  in  ms  account  of  what  he  imagined  he  saw  on  other  parts  of  this  de- 
solate shore.*  If  our  eye  ranges  now  towards  the  district  that  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  where  the  hill  country  falls  in  open  valleys  towards  the 
Philistine  plain,  we  have  before  us  the  scene  of  the  conflict  with  Uoliath.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Porter,  by  the  close  similarity  of  the  existing 
names,  bv  the  presence  of  the  wide  water-course  with  its  smooth  pebbles,  and 
the  suitaole  disposition  of  the  ground,  has  fixed  upon  the  right  positions  of 
Shochoh  and  Azekah.  His  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Gath,  which  lay  still 
further  in  this  direction,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Further  still,  somewhere 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  was  Ziklag,  which  David  was  allowed  to  hold  as  his 
own  under  the  Philistines,  and  whence  he  made  forays  on  the  Amalekites. 
Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem  we  have,  to  the  north-west,  Kinath- 
jearim,  a  border  town  of  Benjamin,  whence  the  ark  was  brought  to  Mount 
Zion.  To  the  north  of  the  royal  city,  at  about  the  same  distance  as  Bethlehem, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  Ramah,/  the  home  of  Samuel,  not  identified  with 
certainty,  but  doubtless  one  of  the  "  heights  "  of  Benjamin,  to  which  Professor 
Stanley  calls  our  attention.  Not  far  ofiP  was  Nob,  infamous  for  Doeg's  treachery 
and  the  massacre  of  the  priests.  Here  again  we  are  under  obligations  to  the 
author  of  the  Handhooh.  It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (Is.  x.  32), 
that  Mount  Zion  was  visible  from  Nob ;  and  Mr.  Porter  noticed,  on  one  of  his 
journeys,  that  it  is  full  in  view  from  a  teU^  which  satisfies  the  other  conditions 


*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  Carmel  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
scene  of  Elijah's  conflict  with  the  priests  of  Baal. 

•  His  expressions  are — "  toute  la  plage  couverte  de  verdure — ^une  source  ad- 
mirable, une  v6g^tation  splendide — c'est  un  veritable  jardin,"  "  Voyage  autour 
de  la  Mer  Morte."   Paris,  1853. 

/  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  chapter.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
site  of  Ramah  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  Scripture  topography. 
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of  beiiig  near  Anatbotb,  and  dose  on  the  sonth  of  Giheah.  Completing  now 
our  irregular  circle  round  Jerusalem,  we  come,  on  the  north-east,  to  that  valley 
between  Bethel  and  Jericho  which  has  been  mentioned  twice  already.  The 
upper  part  of  it  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Michmash, 
in  the  most  disastrous  part  of  Saul's  reign;  the  lower  part  opens  out  upon  the 
district  which  is  full  of  the  recollections  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  David's 
reign.  We  might  take  a  wider  circle  round  the  same  centre,  and  speak  of  die 
great  monarch's  conquests  over  the  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  on  tne  other ;  of  his  relations  with  Phoenicia  and  Byria  in  the 
north,  and,  in  the  south,  of  his  successes  against  the  Amalekites  and  his  brid- 
ling the  Edomites  with  strong  garrisons.  But  the  allusion  which  has  just  been 
made,  and  our  wish  rather  to  follow  the  personal  life  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  lead 
us  into  another  train  of  thought. 

All.  the  circumstances  which  connect  David  with  ihe  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  are  singularly  adapted  to  leave  pictures  in  the  memory.  We  might 
begin  with  the  story  of  Ruth,  from  whom  he  was  descended.  In  her  life  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem  are  connected  with  the  purple  hills  of  Moab  by  the  most 
touching  association.  It  is  to  this  domestic  link  between  two  regions  naturally 
hostile,  that  we  must  attribute  the  step  which  David  took  fifty  years  later,  of 
boldly  conve^g  his  parents  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  and  committing  them  to  the 
care  of  the  lung  of  Moab,  while  he  himself  took  refage  from  Saul  in  the  cave  of 
Adullum.  A  confidence  in  the  permanent  feeling  of  kindred,  even  among 
enemies  of  his  nation,  is  implied  in  his  request :  Let  my  father  and  mother,  I 
pray  thee,  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me."  And  the  confid- 
ence was  not  misplaced.  "  They  dwelt  with  the  king  of  Moab  all  the  time  that 
David  was  in  the  hold  "  (1  Sam.  zxii.  1 — 4). 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  death  of  Sam,  and  the  events  which  immediately 
succeeded,  we  are  much  struck  by  the  incidents  which  first  brought  the  new 
kin^  into  communication  with  the  Transjordanic  part  of  Manasseh.  The  dead 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  "  gibbetted  bv  way  of  insult  and  intimidation  " 
on  the  walls  of  Bethshan.  To  the  Jews,  whose  law  forbade  such  exposure  of 
a  dead  body  beyond  the  sunset  of  the  first  day,  this  dreadful  spectacle  was  far 
more  horriole  than  it  would,  till  recently,  have  been  with  us,  whose  roads  and 
shores,  and  solitarv  places,  have,  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  been  defiled 
with  corpses  simikrlv  exposed."  The  Philistines  probably  knew  the  feelings 
of  the  Israelites,  and  purposely  made  the  ignominy  as  terrible  as  they  could. 
None  ventured  to  interfere,  save  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  whose  grateful 
remembrance  of  their  deliverance  by  Saul  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
impelled  them  to  undertake  the  bold  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  rescuing  the 
remains  of  their  benefactor  and  his  sons.  They  travelled  at  least  ten  miles, 
and  having  crossed  the  Jordan,  stole  away  the  bodies  by  night,  in  the  face,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hostile  garrison."  Returning  the  same  night  to  Jabesh,  they 
burned  the  bodies,  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree,  and  mourned  and  fasted  seven 
days  for  their  fcdlen  king  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 — 13;  Kitto,  p.  313).  David  shewed 
both  p^enerosity  and  policy  in  the  warm  message  which,  immediately  on  hearing 
of  this  transaction,  he  sent  to  these  Manassites  (2  Sam.  ii.  6 — 7).  The  point  of 
interest  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  here  is,  that  Bethshan  is  in  a  valley  which 
leads  down  under  Mount  Gilboa,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Jordan. 
Full  in  view  are  the  wooded  hills  of  Gilead;  and  Jabesh  itself  was  probably  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  Bethshan.«^ 

In  noticing  David's  early  communications  with  the  eastern  tribes,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  Gadites,  who  appear,  from  what  we  read  in  the  Chronicles,  to 
have  attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes  during  the  adventurous  life  which  he 
led  before  the  death  of  Saul.  These  are  they  that  went  over  Jordan  in  the  first 
month,  when  it  had  overflowed  all  its  banks ;  and  they  put  to  flight  all  them  of 
the  valleys,  both  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west "  (1  Chron.  xii.  15).  But 


Bethshan,  afterwards  Scythopolis,  but  still  called  Beisan,  has  now  been 
very  fully  described  by  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.  The  position  of  Jabesh  is 
not  quite  certain.    Porter  places  it  to  the  south  of  Pella ;  Stanley,  to  the  north. 
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by  far  the  deepest  interest  in  the  associations  of  David  with  the  eastern  country 
is  concentrated  on  the  war  with  the  Ammonites,  beyond  the  further  frontier  of 
Grad.   Joab  was  commanding  there  in  the  siege  of  Babbath-Amraon  when  the 
sealed  dispatch  came,  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Uriah.   Professor  Blunt 
points  out  indications  of  the  power  which  Joab,  once  in  possession  of  this  terribly 
secret,  thenceforward  exercised  over  David.  Mr.  Monro  has  unfolded  this  more 
boldly,  and  quite  conclusively.    The  significance  of  one  part  of  the  story  might 
easily  escape  notice.  Joab  had  taken  the  "  city  of  waters,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  lower  suburb  of  Kabbah,  and  now  he  sends  messengers  to  David, 
urging  him  to  bring  reinforcements  and  conclude  the  siege  himself — "  lest,"  he 
says,  "  I  take  the  city  and  it  be  called  after  my  namey  This  diplomatic  message 
of  the  crafty  captain  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  make  the  king  feel  that 
power,  which  had  already  been  more  than  once  displayed,  but  which  from  that 
time  became  an  oppressive  and  intolerable  influence,*  thwarting  him  at  every 
turn.    From  this  critical  period  a  shadow  settles  on  the  remainder  of  the 
monarch's  life;  and  there  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  the  later  events  which 
associate  him  with  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.    First,  there  is  the  flight  to 
Mahanaim  in  Absalom's  rebellion.  David's  crossing  of  the  Kedron,  his  progress 
over  Olivet,  the  insults  which  he  received,  his  own  deep  grief,  his  forbearance 
with  his  enemies,  are  described  in  words  which  admit  of  a  prophetic  application 
•      to  other  occurrences  on  the  same  scene.    Of  the  incidents  which  took  place 
while  the  king  was  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  engaged  in  the  miserable 
war  with  his  son,  we  naturally  single  out  the  intercourse  with  Barzillai,  the 
rich  and  loyal  Gileadite,  who  supplied  the  wants  of  the  army  at  his  individual 
cost.    It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Kitto  (p.  422),  and  others,  as  a  natural  coincidence, 
how  appropriate  the  gifts  are,  as  the  produce  of  a  pastoral  country — "  wheat, 
barley  and  lentiles,  honey  and  butter,  and  sheep  and  cheese  of  kine."  Finally, 
there  is  the  return,  after  the  death  of  Absalom,  and  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 
The  narrative  rivets  our  attention  on  each  minute  particular.     There  is  the 
"  ferry-boat "  in  which  the  Jordan  was  crossed, — the  parting  with  Barzillai,  "  too 
great  a  man  to  care  to  be  a  guest  at  the  royal  table,  too  true  to  desire  any  other 
8ei>ulchre  than  that  in  which  the  dust  of  his  fathers  lay" — the  promise  to 
Chimham,  fulfilled,  as  is  curiously  ascertained  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xli. 
17),  by  the  giving  of  a  possession  near  Bethlehem, — and  the  words  addressed  so 
abruptly  to  Mephibosheth :  *'  Why  speakest  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I 
have  said,  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land"  (2  Sam.  xix.  29).    David's  character 
has  suffered  from  his  apparently  unjust  treatment  of  Jonathan's  son.  The 
popular  view  is  expressed  in  the  heading  to  the  sixteenth  chapter  in  the 
Authorized  Version :  "  Ziba,  by  presents  and  false  suggestions,  obtaineth  his 
'  master's  inheritance."    But  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Professor  Blunt,  that 
there  was  more  treachery  in  Mephibosheth  than  in  Ziba,  and  that  David  saw 
reasons  to  suspect  this.*   The  bitter  feeling  of  the  bereaved  father,  and  the  dis- 
trust which  sad  experience  had  justified,  seem  to  speak  in  these  impatient  words. 
The  whole  occasion  is  full  of  melancholy.    There  is  a  threatening,  too,  of 
political  danger  in  the  quarrelsome  spirit  shown  by  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes.  "  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  wherefore  did  ye  despise  us  ?"  said  the 
men  of  Israel  to  the  men  of  Judah.    An  ominous  hint  of  future  schism  is  in  the 
sentence  which  concludes  the  chapter:  *'The  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel." 

The  whole  interest  of  the  closing  passages  of  David's  life  is  concentrated 
upon  Jerusalem,  his  own  city,  the  sacred  city  of  all  future  generations.  His 
palace  and  his  tomb,  the  site  of  the  temple  on  the  holy  hill,  and  the  two  deep 
ravines  on  the  south  and  the  east,  are  vividly  brought  before  us  at  the  last.  A 
shade  of  sadness  is  over  the  whole  scene.  The  fixing  of  the  sacred  site  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  is  connected  with  calamity  and  destruc- 


*  2  Sam.  xii.  28 ;  Monro,  i.  pp.  43,  44.  The  power  of  the  wicked  over  the 
saint. 

*  Professor  Blunt  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  Mephibosheth  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  last  instructions  which  David  gave  before  his  death. 
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tion.  Disaffection  in  the  priesthood  follows,  and  treason  in  the  army  and  the 
royal  household.  The  dark  cloud  of  Joab's  influence  rests  even  on  the  monarch's 
death-bed.  When  David  has  almost  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  his  years,  he 
is  suddenly  disturbed  by  hearing  of  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Adonijah,  who  has 
gathered  his  adherents  at  En-rogel,  in  the  deep  hollow  where  the  ravines  meet 
under  the  city.  Not  a  moment  is  lost.  The  dying  monarch  has  strength  to 
display  one  last  act  of  vigour.  His  clear  intellect  and  prompt  sagacity  have 
not  forsaken  him,  though  his  body  is  bowed  down  with  age.  The  youthful 
Solomon  is  proclaimed  and  made  to  ride  on  the  king's  own  mule,"  and  with  his 
father's  retmue, "  down  to  Gihon,"  in  the  western  ravine ;  and  from  thence  "  they 
come  up  rejoicing,  so  that  the  city  rings  again."  The  joyous  uproar  reaches  the 
rebels  aown  in  En-rogel,  and  disperses  them :  and  presentl^p^  the  accession  of  the 
new  king  is  formally  announced  in  a  convention  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city.* 
A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  a  great  help  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  occurrences ;  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  clear  gain  to  associate  David, 
intimately  and  accurately,  with  the  locality  which  must  always  bear  his  name. 
The  feeling  of  the  Jews  towards  the  "  holy  city  "  was  ever  afterwards  co-ordinate 
with  their  feeling  towards  the  prophet-king  (Matt.  v.  36 ;  xxvii.  53) ;  and  the 
local  presence  of  his  tomb  amongst  them  was  never  forgotten  (1  Kings  ii.  10 ; 
Acts  li.  29). 

To  give  a  summary  of  the  character  of  David  is  no  easy  task.  Not  only  are 
we  met  by  the  difficulty,  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
arises  from  the  intermingling  of  the  human  and  the  Divine — so  that,  in  dealing 
separately  with  the  warp  and  the  woof,  we  are  in  danger  of  misconceiving  and 
disturbing  the  whole  fabric  of  the  narrative — ^but  in  this  case  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary diversity,  and  an  apparent  inconsistency,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  man.  We  feel  indeed  an  unmixed  pleasure  when 
we  contemplate  him  at  the  first,  in  the  winning  openness  of  his  youth,  in  the 
courage  which  alwajrg  charms  us  when  displayed  in  boyhood,  in  his  eager  love 
of  enterprise,  and  his  cheerful  trust  in  God.  But  as  the  experience  of  his  life 
becomes  more  varied,  as  sorrows  and  struggles  are  multiplied,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  his  character  are  perplexing.  To  put  on  one  side  those  qualities, 
which  either  are  defects,  or  at  least  do  not  necessarily  command  moral  approba- 
tion, we  see  in  David  intense  human  affections,  popular  talents,  a  nature 
sensitive  and  sensuous,  high  ambition,  impatience  of  restraint,  keen  love  of 
approbation,  sagacious  prudence,  military  capacity,  shrewd  perception  of  cha- 
racter. On  the  other  hand,  his  biography  displays  boundless  generosity,  as  in 
the  adventure  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, — undaunted  bravery,  as  when  his 
followers  withheld  him  from  the  front  of  the  battle,  fearing  "  lest  the  light  of 
Israel  should  be  quenched  " — noble  designs  for  the  good  of  others,  a  true  sense 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  deep  self-knowledge,  unsatisfied  yearning 
after  holiness,  unbroken  belief  in  God's  infinite  goodness,  and  a  heart  full  of 
thankfulness  and  praise  in  the  midst  of  affliction.  In  such  a  character  there 
must  be  apparent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  And  here  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  attraction  which  David  exerted  and  still  exerts.  He  could  easily 
place  himself  in  sympathy  with  others.  He  had  a  strong  power  of  loving  and 
inspiring  love.  The  elementary  features  of  various  men  met  in  him.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  facility  of  drawing  others  round  him.  We  find  him  surrounded 
by  the  most  various  groups  of  men — herein,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  being 
a  type  of  his  Lord  and  his  Son.'  Even  the  human  infirmities  of  David  were  a 
source  of  union  between  himself  and  others.  A  sense  of  kindred  weakness 
often  draws  men  together  with  a  peculiar  force  of  personal  sympathy.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  character  needed  a  peculiar  discipline.  David  was  thwarted 
in  his  happiness ;  his  affections  were  wounded ;  he  was  humbled  by  the  results 


*  1  Kings  i. ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  "  This  mention  of  a  second  anointing  in  a 
narrative  that  does  not  record  the  first,  and  the  description  of  the  first  in  a  nar- 
rative that  takes  no  notice  of  the  second,  form  an  incidental  corroboration  of 
great  value."  Kitto,  p.  444. 

'  See  Monro,  vol.  ii.    David.    Stfmpaikizing  Characters, 
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of  his  own  sin.  The  bitter  exclamation,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons 
of  Zeniiah  ?"  sums  up  a  long  experience  of  vexatious  circumstances  and  deep 
suffering.  Of  these  three  sons  of  his  sister,  Asahel  was  killed  in  early  manhood, 
and  his  death  was  avenged  by  a  second  murder ;  Abishai  was  eager  at  various 
times  in  his  incitements  to  bloodshed ;  and  Joab  exercised  over  his  master  the 
tyranny  which  we  have  described.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  David  had  proof,  as 
no  one  ever  had,  of  the  free  and  unlimited  mercy  of  Grod;  and  to  him  were 
granted,  in  richest  measure,  the  tender  feelings,  the  high  resolve,  the  watchful 
care,  which  spring  from  conscious  for^veness.  And  the  benefits  of  all  this  dis- 
cipline and  experience  are  ours.  Their  results  are  recorded  and  brought  home 
to  us  in  the  Psalter.  David's  heart  lies  open  to  us,  as  well  as  his  life.  Thus, 
as  he  attracted  and  assimilated  to  himself  all  kinds  of  character  during  his  life, 
so  it  is  still.  Multitudes  of  men,  in  all  ages,  and  of  various  dispositions,  have 
been  under  his  influence.  We  are  all  drawn  to  him  still;  we  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  his  confessions,  and  find  our  prayers  in  his  prayers.  The  son  of 
Jesse  lives  for  ever  in  the  Psalms,  to  sympathize,  encourage,  humble,  and 
instruct. — Quarterly  Review. 

Professor  Powell  on  Mirades. — And  now  we  desire  to  dismiss  from  our  minds 
for  a  while  the  painful  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  in  which  Professor 
Powell  chooses  to  appear,  and  think  of  him  merely  as  an  assailant  of  the  rational 
evidences  of  religion.  In  this  character,  what  has  he  to  bring  before  the  public 
with  which  they  are  not  already  quite  familiar  ?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing. 

I.  His  grand  and  palmary  argument  against  miracles,  which  meets  us  at 
every  turn,  and  returns  again  and  again,  as  if  it  could  acquire  force  by  constant 
repetition,  is  the  plea  that  modern  discoveries  in  science,  by  shewing  everywhere 
the  pervading  influence  of  physical  laws,  prove  the  idea  of  a  suspension  of  phy- 
sical laws  to  be  unphilosophical.  We  cannot,  indeed,  find  any  place  in  the  book 
in  which  this  plea  is  exhibited  with  any  thing  like  a  lo^cal  coherence  of  pre- 
mises and  conclusion :  still  the  author  manifestly  takes  it  for  an  argument,  and 
for  a  strong  argument,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  a  potent  influence 
upon  his  own  mind  and  upon  the  minds  of  many  others.  But  that  influence,  we 
humbly  conceive,  is  rather  a  strong  distaste  to  miracles  that  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  them.  A  distaste  of  that  kind  against  the  recognition  of  any  phenomena 
inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  track  of  our  thoughts  and  experiences  is  very 
common,  and  is  one  of  those  natural  propensities  which  a  truly  philosophical 
mind  will  wateh  against  with  peculiar  vigilance.  When  men  have,  as  they 
imagine,  reduced  a  certain  domain  of  thought  to  exact  order,  they  are  impatient 
of  the  sprin'^ing  up  of  contrary  appearances  th^t,  like  the  goblins  in  I^atisty  will 
not  "  dance  m  time  "  to  the  measure  which  regulates  the  rest.  It  will  surprise 
many  philosophers  to  be  told  (and  yet  it  is  certainly  true)  that  the  prejudice 
which  prevents  them  from  attending  to  the  miraculous  claims  of  Revelation,  is 
closely  akin  to  that  which  made  the  orthodox  Florentines  refuse  to  look  through 
Galileo's  telescope,  and  led  Voltaire  to  maintain  that  the  shells  upon  the  Apen- 
nines were  thrown  there  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome. 

What  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  really  done  for  us  is  to  ascer- 
tain more  clearly  than  ever  what  is  the  regular  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and 
this  is  so  far  firom  being  inconsistent  with  a  reasonable  belief  of  miracles  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  most  useful  for  confirming  that  belief.  If  there  were  no 
fixed  ordinary  course  of  nature,  there  would  be  no  standard  for  determining  a 
miracle,  whicn  is,  in  the  very  notion  of  it,  a  deviation  from  that  ordinary  course. 
And  Mr.  Locke  has  remarked,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  that  "though  the  com- 
mon experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  anything  proposed 
to  their  belief,  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  lessens 
not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  it.  For,  where  such  supernatural  events 
are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  hy  Him  who  has  the  power  to  change  the  course 
of  nature,  there,  under  such  circumstances,  they  may  be  the  fitter  to  produce 
belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  observation. 
This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit 
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themselyes,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths  which  need  such  confirmation." 
(Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  16,  §  13.)  In  proportion  as  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  that  same  proportion  we  can  be 
sure  that  what  varies  from  it  is,  if  a  fact  at  all,  a  miraculous  fact.  And  to  deny 
—as  some  unbelievers  thoughtlessly  at  times  deny — that  we  can  in  any  case 
confidently  discriminate  between  miraculous  and  ordinary  events,  is  really  to 
deny  that  we  can,  in  an^  case,  know  what  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is. 

When,  however,  Ghnstian  apologists,  speak  of  the  violations  of  the  course  of  • 
nature,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  clear  to  say,  •*  The  now-existing  course 
of  nature,"  or  "  The  orainary  course  of  nature  as  now  observed  by  us for  if  by 
"  the  course  of  nature,"  be  understood  that  which  is  conformable  to  the  Divine 
appointment,  then,  to  speak  of  anything  occurring  that  \&  preter-natural,  would 
be  a  contradiction.  Some  persons  who  admit  the  possible  and  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  miracles  are  accustomed  to  speak  as  if  they  thought  (though  perhaps 
that  is  not  really  their  meaning)  that  the  '  course  of  nature '  is  somethmg  that 
aoea  on  of  itself;  but  that  God  has  the  power,  which  He  sometimes  exercises,  of 
interrupting  it ;  even  as  a  man  who  has  constructed  some  such  engine  as  a  mill, 
for  instance,  which  he  has  the  power  of  stopping  when  he  sees  cause,  though  he 
leaves  it  usually  to  toork  of  itself;  for  they  forget  that  there  is  an  external  agency 
which  keeps  it  in  motion,  and  of  which  the  millwright  has  availed  himself.  But 
any  one  who  believes  in  a  universcd  divine  government  and  divine  foreknowledge, 
must  believe  that  whatever  has  at  any  time  happened  must  be  in  accordance 
with  a  pre-arranged  system,  though  it  may  be  a  portion  of  that  system  that 
differs  widely  from  those  other  portions  which  come  under  our  habitual  daily 
experience.  It  will  then  be  a  departure  from  tJie  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and 
there  may  have  been  such  an  arrangement  originally  made,  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary event  shall,  when  it  occurs,  serve  as  a  sign,  in  attestation  of  the  Divine 
will  on  some  point.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated  even  in  works  of  human 
agency.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  clock  so  constructed  as  to  strike  only  at  the 
hour  of  noon.  A  child  might  suppose,  from  an  observation  of  several  hoars, 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  clock  to  move  silently ;  and  when  he  heard  it  strike, 
he  might  account  this  a  departure  from  its  nature,  though  it  would  be  in  fact  as 
much  a  part  of  the  maker's  original  design  as  any  of  the  movements,  his  object 
having  been  to  announce  the  hour  of  noon  and  no  other.  But  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  the  machine  would  be  much  more  likely  to  prevail 
if  a  clock  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  strike  only  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  century, — supposing  the  maker  to  have  kept  his  design  from  being 
generally  known.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  despatched  with  a  message  from 
himself  certain  messengers  whom  he  had  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
the  machine,  and  whom  he  had  authorized  to  announce  the  striking,  as  an  attes- 
tation of  their  coming  from  him,  this  would  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  message.  Now  this,  we  conceive,  is  an  illustration  of  the  view 
which  an  intelligent  believer  may  fairly  take  of  miraculous  evidence,  namely, 
that  the  Christian  miracles  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  but.  departures  from  the  now-existing  ore^inary  course  of  nature,  in  con- 
formity with  an  arrangement  originally  contrived  so  as  to  cause  these  to  be  signs 
evidencing  a  divine  mission.  And  to  pronounce  that  no  such  occurrence  ever 
did  or  can  take  place,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  come  under  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  that  the  strongest  evidence  for  it  is  to  be  at  once  rejected  unheard, 
is  manifestly  a  most  rash  and  unphilosophical  procedure.  If  we  could  suppose 
a  butterfly,  which  is  born  in  the  spring  and  fives  but  three  or  four  months,  to 
be  endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of  rationality,  he  might  lay  it  down  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  the  trees  should  be  green  and  the  fields  enamelled  with  flowers. 
And  if  some  animal  of  a  superior  order  assured  him  that  formerly  the  trees 
were  bare  of  foliage  and  the  fields  covered  with  snow,  he  might  deride  this  as 
against  all  experience  and  all  analogy,  and  a  physical  impossibility.  And  in 
this  he  would  not  be  more  unphilosophical  than  some  who  are  called  philosophers. 

Analogy,  of  which  Professor  Powell  talks  so  much,  is  a  guide  to  us  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cireumstances  of  the  cases  supposed  are  similar.  If  the  miracles 
of  our  religion  had  been  said  to  have  been  wrought  (as  the  legendary  miracles 
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are  represented  to  have  been)  primarily  for  the  sake  of  particular  persons,  to  give 
them  help  in  pressure  of  difficulty  or  danger,  or  testimony  to  their  personal 
innocence  or  sanctity,  there  would  arise  a  really  strong  argument  from  analogy 
against  them.  Because  conjunctures  which  seem  to  demand  such  interpositions 
are  continually  occurring  every  day ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  we  see  the  ordinary 
providence  of  God  hold  on  its  regular  course  without  swerving  to  save  the  in- 
nocent  or  punish  the  guilty.  Such  pretended  miracles,  therefore,  admit  of  com- 
parison with  innumerable  known  parallel  cases ;  and  on  comparison  are  seen  to 
Tar^  from  what  analogy  leads  us  to  expect  as  likely  in  such  cases.  But  the 
Scripture  miracles  were  not  wrought  principcdly  for  such  purposes.  They  were 
wrought  to  meet  a  conjuncture  to  which  known  analogies  furnish  no  parallel, 
namely,  to  confirm  a  revelation  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  mankmd  into 
an  unnatural  state.  Now,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  justly  remarked,  nothing  short 
of  the  history  of  a  world  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  our  own,  can  afford 
basis  for  an  argument  from  analogy  against  miracles  so  circumstanced. 

II.  But  then  we  are  told  that,  in  all  such  reasoning,  we  cusume  the  existence 
of  an  omnipotent  Being  able  to  change  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that 
such  an  assumption  is  not  warranted  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  since  these 
will  only  justify  the  assumption  of  a  cause  precisely  adequate  to  the  effects. 
Put  thus,  as  thus  it  generally  is  urged,  there  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  this 
objection,  which  seems  to  grant  the  existence  of  a  God  possessed  of  intelligence 
and  power  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining  the  physical  universe,  and  yet 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  He  has  skill  and  energy  enough  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  meanest  part  of  it  I  In  reality,  however,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
more  decent  form  of  denial  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  prove  the  existence  of 
a  Deity  at  all.  Let  us  take  the  argument  on  that  ground,  and  Professor  Powell 
would  still  gain  no  standing-point  for  his  view  of  miracles.  Whatever  the 
phenomena  of  nature  do  or  do  not  prove,  at  least  they  do  not  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  Deity.  The  heavens  do  not  declare  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  does  the 
firmament  deny  that  it  is  His  handywork.  To  exclude,  therefore,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  possibility  of  miracles  is,  while  granting  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  Author  oi  nature  can  work  them,  to  decline  to  entertain  any  evidence 
that  He  hcu  worked  them ;  to  refuse  Him  the  opportunity  of  clearing  up  the 
doubts  of  His  creatures  and  manifesting  His  own  existence ;  to  decide,  in  fact, 
the  great  question  practically  on  the  side  of  atheism.  Nothing  but  a  strict 
demonstration  on  the  side  of  atheism  can  justify  us  in  the  summary  rejection  a 
priori  of  miracles  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher's  belief.  The  question  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  in  existence  a  Cause  adequate  to  their  production  is  a  question 
of  fact,  and  to  exclude  summarily  the  evidence  which  proves  the  existence  of 
such  a  Cause  by  proving  the  effect,  must  be  considered  by  all  really  impartial 
judges  a  proceeding  in  the  last  degree  irrational  and  unphilosophical,  so  long  as 
the  existence  of  such  a  Cause  is  aUowed  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

III.  But  this  view  of  religion,  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  proved  by  the  proper 
evidence  of  matters  of  fact,  seems  a  thought  so  remote  from  Professor  Powell's 
present  tastes  and  studies  that  it  has  nearly  slipped  out  of  his  mind.  Natural 
religion  he  habitually  regards  as  a  pretended  deduction  from  physical  science," 
and  he  objects  to  the  hypothesis"  of  a  Deity  as  gratuitous,  and  involving  at  least 
as  many  difficulties  as  it  is  brought  to  solve. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  evidence  from  the  things  made 
which  prove  the  existence  of  the  Maker;  but  when  Professor  Powell  opposes  to 
this  evidence  the  assertion  that  the  "  hypothesis"  leaves  many  speculative  diffi- 
culties unsolved,  he  betrays  a  total  misconception  of  the  whole  question,  which 
is  not  one  of  mere  speculative  curiosity,  but  of  practice.  ^  It  is  a  question  of 
moral  relations  and  duties,  such  as  those  which  meet  us  in  ordinary  life.  We 
might  as  well  talk  of  the  "hypothesis"  of  parents,  and  friends,  and  governors, 
and  teachers  around  us,  as  of  the  "  hypothesis  "  of  a  Deity.  The  supposition  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  intelligent  beings  like  ourselves  in  the  visible  forms  of 
parents,  children,  and  friends — that  there  are  real  judges  and  juries,  magistrates, 
and  sovereigns— these,  if  regarded  as  mere  hypotheses,  certainly  do  not  solve 
more  specuuitive  difficulties  than  they  raise ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
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fact  with  which  we  become  acquainted.  But  no  one  in  his  senses  refuses  on 
that  account  to  accept  the  proper  evidence  of  facts.  No  one  says,  **  To  suppose 
that  this  varioasly-colourea  species,  which  you  call  my  father,  is  the  indication 
of  the  presence  of  a  being  like  myself,  is  only  to  multiply  the  many  difficulties 
which  oeset  me  when  I  reflect  upon  my  own  nature.  That  supposition  will 
involve  others,  of  which  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  end,  or  of  which,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  I  can  plainly  see  that  there  is  no  end.  I  will,  therefore,  stop  short  at 
once,  and  trouble  myself  with  none  of  your  hypotheses."  Yet  such  a  course 
would  be  to  the  full  as  rational  as  much  of  the  reasoning  of  Philo,  in  Hume's 
Dialogues  on  Natural  BeUgion,  which  have  latterly  found  such  favour  in  Pro- 
fessor Powell's  eyes. 

Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  designed  to  regulate  our  conduct,  not  to  enlarge 
our  scientific  knowledge.  The  orderly  *^  Cosmos  "  of  the  visible  universe  is,  as 
Berkeley  truly  expresses  it,  a  language  in  which  the  God  of  the  universe  is 
continually  conversmg  with  us  by  si^s  which  He  has  made  us  capable  of  under- 
standing ;  and  in  that  language  He  is  telling  us  of  pleasures  and  pains,  benefits 
and  evils,  which  we  may  obtam  or  shun  by  our  own  behaviour,  so  as  to  place  us 
practically  in  an  awful  state  of  discipline  and  trial.  It  is  not  a  mere  speculative 
question  whether,  in  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  shall 
recognize  a  Parent,  Friend,  and  Governor,  or  merely  the  mechanism  of  a  surd 
and  unintelligent  frame,  sempiternal  and  uncaused ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  the 
deepest  moral  importance,  in  which  our  best  interests  are  visibly  at  stake ;  since 
it  is  manifest  that  if  the  universe  be  really  an  indication  of  God,  He  is  a  Being 
whose  very  nature  demands  from  moral  and  intelligent  creatures  like  men  the 
inward  service  of  love  and  reverence,  submission  and  adoring  awe.  As  for  the 
mere  mist  of  language  by  which  Gk>d  is  concealed  under  such  words  as  "  Laws  of 
nature,"  etc.,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  notice  it.  Law,  as  Paley  long 
ago  remarked,  does  nothing,  and  is  nothing,  without  an  agent.  The  law  of  the 
material  universe"  is  only  a  figurative  way  of  denoting  the  general  expression 
of  a  number  of  observed  and  anticipated  phenomena ;  the  regularity  of  their 
sequences  being,  <u  if  the  material  things  which  exhibit  such  phenomena 
understood  the  general  expression,  and  chose  to  conform  to  it."*  And,  as  for 
Hume's  proof,  which  Mr.  Powell  admires  so  much,  that  the  human  mind  has  no 
idea  of  efficiency,  we  would  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  merely  a  proof  that,  if  aU 
our  ideas  are  oidy  copies  of  what  Hume  calls  impressions,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
efficiency ;  and  is,  so  far  as  it  is  valid,  rather  a  demonstration  that  our  ideas  are 
not,  all  of  them,  mere  copies  of  impressions.  How  the  notion  of  efficient  causa- 
tion came  to  be  connected  with  material  sequences  (a  connexion,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  which  it  was  not  reserved  for  Hume  topoint  out)  is  well  shown  by 
Stewart."  He  Justly  adds,  that  if  we  allow  with  Hume  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  link  between  physical  events,  and  that  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  the 
authority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  to 
an  efficient  cause,  his  doctrine  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theism  than  even 
the  common  notions  upon  the  subject,  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  alwa3rs  in  view,  not 
only  as  the  first,  but  as  the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as 
the  gp*eat  connecting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we 
observe."  Thus,  such  of  the  arguments  of  the  infidel  himself  as  bear  the  test 
of  examination,  pay  tribute  to  the  Being  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

lY.  Those  who  reject  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  must  find  some 
means  of  accounting  for  the  spread  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Powell 
has  made  the  attempt.  It  was  the  argument,"  he  says,  of  Origen,  and  has 
since  been  often  repeated  under  various  forms,  that  to  suppose  the  success  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  efiPected  by  such  simple  means  and  humble  instruments 
as  its  history  describes,  mUuyut  the  aid  of  mirades,  would  be  to  admit  a  areater 
mirade  than  any  of  those  called  in  question.  But  it  seems  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  alternative  is  merely  one  between  physical  miracles,  and  the  moral 
miracle  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  without  them.   And  it  would  clearly  be 


"*  See  the  article  Law  in  the  Appendix  to  Whately's  Mements  of  Lo^. 
**  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  ike  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  section  li. 
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open  to  us  to  accept  the  latter :  to  admit  an  interposition  of  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  to  any  extent,  rather  than  one  of  j^Ay^tcaf  interruption  "  (p.  282).  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  Professor  Powell  that  a  moral  miracle 
is  as  much  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  a  physical  miracle, 
and  that  all  the  objections  he  imagines  to  apply  to  the  latter,  apply  equally  to 
the  former.  But,  in  truth,  the  alternative  is  not  between  moral  and  physical 
miracles.  The  real  alternative  is  between  physical  miracles  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Christianity  as  a  revel^ition  from  God.  If  this  principle  of  moral  to  the 
exclusion  of  physical  miracles  is  adopted,  it  must  follow  that  the  sacred  writers 
have  filled  their  histories  with  descriptions  of  marvels  which  were  never  wrought, 
and  have  ascribed  the  belief  in  our  Lord  to  an  agency  which  had  no  existence. 
Preachers  of  a  most  holy  faith  and  morality,  and  willingly  suffering  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  they  espoused,  they  deliberatelv  put 
on  record  a  number  of  extravagant  fictions,  and  no  less  wantonly  than  wickedly 
assigned  the  success  of  the  Gospel  to  a  pretended  cause.  Thougn  their  followers 
must  have  known  the  narrative  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  they  accepted  the 
fabricated  account,  and  neither  friends  nor  enemies  attempted  to  expose  it ;  or 
if  they  did,  the  attempt  was  vain.  Nay,  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to 
sundry  churches,  besides  asserting  that  he  was  himself  endued  with  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  '*  speaks  of  a  great  variety  of  miraculous  gifts  as  then  subsisting 
in  those  churches,  in  the  manner  any  one  would  speak  to  another  of  a  thing 
which  was  as  familiar  to  them  both  as  anything  in  the  world,"*  and  yet  this  con- 
fident, matter-of-course  reference  to  the  notorious  experience  of  his  readers,  made 
in  the  face  of  many  among  them  who  were  his  personal  opposers,  had  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever  in  the  facts.  All  the  sacred  writers  were  agreed  in  telling  the 
lie,  and  all  the  Christians  of  different  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  Jews  and  Pagans, 
were  agreed  in  allowing  it  to  pass  current.  So  general  was  this  shameless  con- 
tempt of  truth  in  the  devoted  and  self-denying  disciples  of  a  church  whose  pre- 
cepts were  without  a  flaw,  that  it  is  the  fabulous  narrative  of  the  greatest  re- 
volntion  which  was  ever  effected  in  the  annals  of  mankind  that  has  been  alone 
preserved  and  not  one  contemporary  allusion  to  the  real  origin  of  Christianity 
remains.  This  is  the  alternative  we  must  admit,  if,  as  Professor  Powell  affirms, 
"  it  is  clearly  open  to  us,  to  accept  the  moral  miracle  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  physical  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Upon 
this  supposition  there  must  have  oeen  a  moral  miracle  wrought  of  another  nature 
than  that  contemplated  by  Professor  Powell,  "  a  miracle,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  wrought  by  nothing  at  all,  and/ornothing  at  all," — a 
miracle  which  supposes  that  all  the  best  established  laws  of  the  human  mind 
were  violated,  and  that  men,  in  this  one  case,  acted  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  they  act  in  every  other,"/* — a  miracle  of  which  the  characteristic  was 
deceit  and  dishonesty,  and  which  contravened  the  injunctions  of  the  veiy  Gospel 
attested.  Well  may  we  say  with  Bishop  Fitzgerald  that,  "credulous  as  Chris- 
tians may  be  thought,  they  are  too  sceptical  to  believe  this,"  and  to  such  ab- 
surdities are  even  philosophers  reduced,  when  they  endeavour  to  invent  some 

device  by  which  to  elude  the  force  of  rational  evidence  

The  more  we  inquire  into  the  external  testimony  to  the  sacred  narratives  the 
more  apparent  it  must  become  that  they  could  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged by  powerful  and  angry  opponents,  or  been  universally  received  by  the 
widely-scattered  converts  to  Christianity,  unless  they  had  been  the  honest  record 


«  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  2,  chap.  vii.  The  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
which  he  enumerates  are  Rom.  xv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10 — 28,  etc.,  and  chap, 
xiii.  1,  2,  8,  and  the  whole  of  chap,  xiv.;  2  Cor  xii.  12,  13 ;  Gal  iii.  2,  5.  The 
incidental  way  in  which  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  existence  of  miraculous  powers 
among  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  as  to  a  common  truth,  "  is  surely,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  "  a  very  considerable  thing." 

p  Cautions  for  the  Times^  p.  510.  The  whole  of  this  masterly  volume  should 
be  read  by  every  one  who  can  be  brought  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the 
arguments  for  Christianity,  and  to  the  various  errors  affecting  it,  which  have 
prevailed  in  our  day. 
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of  indisputable  feots.  The  more  minutely  we  examine  the  books  themselves,  the 
more  we  shall  discover  that  they  have  characteristics  of  truth  and  genuineness 
which  never  yet  existed  in  the  most  "  cunningly  devised  fables."  The  more  we 
contemplate  the  subject-matter  of  our  religion,  and  contrast  it  with  every  other 
reUgion  that  has  prevailed,  the  more  vividly  we  must  perceive  that  it  bears  the 
impress  of  a  Bivine  author,  and  that  the  splendour  of  its  light  eclipses  the  brightest 
emanations  from  man.  The  more  we  consider  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  its 
propagation,  the  more  strongly  we  must  feel  that  it  made  its  way  by  a  heavenly 
and  not  by  an  earthly  power.  In  every  false  creed  there  are  natural  causes  which 
explain  \\a  success.  Christianity  prevails  agaitui  the  sword,  and  not,  like  Ma- 
hometanism,  hy  the  sword.  The  convert  to  Mahometanism  was  call^  upon  to 
believe  or  to  suffer.  The  convert  to  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  was  invited  to 
brave  suffering  for  the  sake  of  his  belief.  "With  every  thin^  agwnst  it — ^power, 
antipathies,  pains  and  penalties — it  had  only  a  Galilean  peasant  for  its  hero,  and  a 
few  poor  fishermen  for  its  champions.  It  arose  in  an  enlightened  and  sceptical 
age,  but  amongst  a  despised  and  narrow-minded  people.  It  earned  hatred  and 
persecution  at  home  by  its  liberal  genius  and  opposition  to  the  national  prejudices ; 
it  earned  contempt  abroad  by  its  connexion  with  the  country  where  it  was  born, 
but  which  sought  to  strangle  it  in  its  birth.  Emerging  from  Judaea,  it  made  its 
way  outward  through  the  most  polished  regions  of  the  world — Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Bome ;  and  in  all  it  attracted  notice  and  provoked  hostility.  Successive 
massacres  and  attempts  at  extermination,  prosecuted  for  ages  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Boman  empire,  it  bore  without  resis1».nce,  and  seemed  to  draw  fresh  vigour 
from  the  axe ;  but  assaults  in  the  way  of  argument,  from  whatever  quarter,  it  was 
never  ashamed  or  unable  to  repel,  and,  whether  attacked  or  not,  it  was  resolutely 
aggressive.  In  four  centuries  it  had  pervaded  the  civilized  world :  it  had  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars ;  it  had  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sway,  and  had 
made  inroads  upon  barbarian  nations  whom  their  eagles  had  never  visited ;  it  had 
gathered  all  genius  and  all  learning  into  itself,  and  made  the  literature  of  the 
world  its  own ;  it  survived  the  inundation  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  conquered 
the  world  once  more  by  converting  its  conquerors  to  the  faith ;  it  survived  an  age 
of  barbarism ;  it  survived  the  restoration  of  letters ;  it  survived  an  age  of  free  in- 
quiry and  scepticism,  and  has  long  stood  its  ground  in  the  field  of  argument,  and 
commanded  the  intelligent  assent  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  were ;  it  has 
been  the  parent  of  civilization  and  the  nurse  of  learning  ;  and  if  light,  and  hu- 
manity, and  freedom  be  the  boast  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  to  Christianity  that  she 
owes  them.  Exhibiting  in  the  life  of  Jesus  a  picture,  varied  and  minute,  of  the 
perfect  human  united  with  the  Divine,  in  which  the  mind  of  man  has  not  been 
able  to  find  a  deficiency  or  detect  a  blemish — ^a  picture  copied  from  no  model  and 
rivalled  by  no  copy — it  has  satisfied  the  moral  wants  of  mankind ;  it  has  accom- 
modated itself  to  every  period  and  every  clime ;  and  it  has  retained,  through  every 
change,  a  salient  spring  of  life,  which  enables  it  to  throw  off  corruption  and  repair 
decay,  and  renew  its  youth,  amidst  outward  hostility  and  inward  divisions."* — 
Quarterly  JReview. 

The  Septuagint  Version. — It  is  the  intimate  connexion,  or  rather  the  union,  of 
the  Septuagint  version  with  the  New  Testament,  which  must  ever  endear  its 
memory  to  the  Christian  mind.  The  early  Fathers  saluted  it  as  *  The  port  of  the 
Chwtiles*  and  well  they  might,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Gentiles 
could  have  been  brought  into  the  Christian  Church,  without  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.   None  but  Jews  could  have  made  such  a  version. 


»  This  passage,  which,  for  the  condensation  of  its  wide  historic  survey,  and  its 
vigorous  and  glowing  eloquence,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture, is  extracted  from  No.  29  of  the  Cautions  for  the  Times,  and  is  known  to  b0 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cork.  Our  Church  has 
never  wanted  able  defenders  of  her  faith,  but  she  has  nevet  had  a  more  sound 
divine,  a  more  acute  reasoner,  or  a  more  powerful  writer,  than  she  happily  pos- 
sesses at  present  in  this  distinguished  prelate. 
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The  Hebrew  language  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  executed 
just  at  the  time  when  Macedonic  Greek  was  spread  over  the  East  by  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  Large  niunbers  of  Jews  were  living  at  Alexandria,  the  chief  port 
of  Mediterranean  commerce,  and  they  naturally  desired  this  translation  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  into  Macedonic  Greek ;  but  their  Judaic  traditions  forbade  them 
departing  from  Hebrew  phraseology.  Hence  arose  that  peculiar  style  which  we 
term  Hellenistic,  and  which  distinguishes  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament 
from  classic  Greek. 

This  version  was  begun,  according  to  Prideaux,  about  270  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  probably  it  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  that  Scipio  had  triumphed  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  second  Pimic  war.  The  younger  Antiochus  soon  after  passed  over 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  made  considerable  conquests.  "  Having  found,"  says  Pri- 
deaux, "  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  very  serviceable  and  steady  to 
his  interest,  he  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  their  fidelity.  And  therefore,  on 
some  commotions  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  ordered  2,000  families  of  those  Baby- 
lonian and  Mesopotamian  Jews  to  be  sent  thither  for  the  suppression  of  those 
seditions.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  who  were  afterwards  scattered  in  great  num- 
bers over  Asia  Minor,  that  their  descendants  were  so  numerous  and  influential  on 
these  coasts  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.*' 

This  is  valuable  information,  but  it  is  Uttle  known  and  seldom  alluded  to.  It 
shews  how  the  churches  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  became  the  head-quarters  of 
Christianity,  it  proves  the  vast  influence  of  the  Septuagint,  and  it  accounts  for  the 
numerous  citations  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Hellenistic  version.  It  was  at  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  not  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  in  Macedonia,  where  the  Gospel 
achieved  its  apostolic  triumphs.  It  was  the  Hellenistic  Jew,  not  the  Grecian 
sophist,  who  became  its  earliest  convert.  The  reason  is  plain  and  self-evident. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  read  the  Alexandrian  version.  He  was  fsimiliar  with 
its  doctrinal  and  prophetic  language ;  he  now  heard  St.  Paul  explaining  the  same 
doctrines,  and  developing  the  same  prophecies.  "  What  doth  this  babbler  say  ?" 
"  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,"  was  the  jesting  exclamation  of 
the  Attic  sophist.  Nor  were  the  Greek  idolaters  at  Ephesus  more  favourable, 
when  they  exclaimed,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  Yet  there  was  a  great 
underlying  stratwm  of  Jewish  Hellenists  all  along  the  shores  of  the  ^gsean  and 
Mediterranean,  stretching  from  Bithynia  to  Cilicia,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  these 
Hellenists  that  the  earliest  Christian  converts  were  collected. 

Nor  was  a  still  later  Antiochus,  sumamed  Sidetes,  b  c.  136,  less  instrumental 
to  the  diflfusion  of  the  LXX.  by  his  barbarous  cruelties  at  Alexandria.  "  He 
drove  abroad,"  says  Prideaux,  quoting  Athenaeus,  "  grammarians,  philosophers, 
geometricians,  physicians,  and  other  professors  of  arts  and  sciences  into  Greece, 
the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Isles."  Amongst  these  were,  doubtless,  multitudes  of 
learned  Jews,  who  carried  the  knowledge  of  the  Septuagint  far  and  wide.  The 
wars  of  the  Maccabees  at  the  same  time  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
same  effect,  and  they  also  manifest  that  providential  wisdom  which  was  preparing 
the  world  for  the  Christian  era. 

But  why  should  we  appeal  to  Prideaux  or  Athenaeus  ?  The  evidence  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  possess  the  New  Testament.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  "  there 
were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 
"  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judaea,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phyrgia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians."  Who  was  the  herald  that  collected  this  world-wide  multitude  ?  What 
mighty  talisman  attracted  these  motley  throngs  to  Palestine  ?  Only  one  answer 
can  be  returned.  It  was  this  very  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  "  the 
Star  in  the  East "  which  conducted  these  proselytes  to  the  Temple.  "  And  he 
shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 
We  adduce  this  prediction  only  as  an  accommodation,  but  we  feel  that  it  vividly 
represents  the  truth  of  our  argument. 
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And  here  we  may  remark  on  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  Protestant  pre- 
judices which  would  decry  the  value  and  importance  of  that  supplement  to  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  call  the  Apocrypha.  We  should  know 
comparatively  but  little  of  the  Jewish  history  between  the  age  of  Nehemiah  and 
St.  John,  if  we  had  been  deprived  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees.  Nor  could  we  have 
appreciated  the  excellence  of  their  moral  writings,  had  we  been  ignorant  of  the 
Books  of  Ecclesiasticus  or  Wisdom.  But  the  philological  value  of  these  works,  in 
reference  to  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  can  be  known  only  by  a 
minute  collation  of  their  style  and  correspondence.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  of 
the  canonical  books.  This  may  be  explained  on  two  considerations.  First,  they 
are  original  compositions,  not  translations.  The  version  is  always  more  or  less 
hampered  by  the  fetters  of  the  original.  Secondly,  they  exhibit  the  Hellenistic 
style  in  a  more  recent  aspect.  So  like  are  some  chapters  of  the  Maccabees  to 
some  of  the  Acts,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difference  of  matter,  they  might  be 
almost  mistaken  for  each  other. 

But  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  version  of  the  LXX.  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently estimated  as  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  was  made  sufficiently  long  before  the  Christian  era  to  free  it 
from  all  suspicions  of  forgery,  and  to  give  it  all  the  weight  of  an  independent  au- 
thority. It  is  cited  more  than  2,000  times  by  Philo,  as  any  one  may  see  from  the 
Index  Locorum  of  Mangey.  Made  by  Jews,  it  cannot  be  convicted  of  Christian 
prejudice,  and  therefore  it  stands  an  unassailable  witness  of  the  Hehralca  Veritas. 
Without  such  a  witness,  it  might  have  been  whispered,  "  Perhaps  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  a  Jewish  imposture."  It  remains  also  a  permanent  interpreter  of 
their  meaning,  for  without  this  interpreter  they  would  have  been  vague  and  un- 
certain as  hieroglyphics.  And  then  how  vast  is  its  importance  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament !  How  could  the  New  Testament  have  been  written  in 
Greek,  if  there  had  not  been  a  Greek  Old  Testament  in  general  use  ?  Or  how 
could  our  Lord  have  appealed  with  effect  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if  he  had 
endorsed  his  own  appeals  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  ? 

The  fact  is  plain  and  undeniable  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  the  EvangeUsts  and  Apostles  have  adopted  the  very  words  of 
the  Greek  version,  and  that  they  have  occasionally  preferred  it,  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  original.  This  plain  and  undeniable  fact,  we  say,  must  ever 
entitle  it  to  the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  Christian  student.  Nor  should  we 
forget,  that  during  the  first  300  years  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  formed  the  only 
Bible  of  public  worship.  With  the  single  exception  of  Origen,  not  one  of  the 
Fathers  could  consult  the  Hebrew  text,  tfll  the  days  of  St.  Jerome.  Every  version, 
except  the  older  Syriac,  was  taken  from  the  LXX.  It  forms  the  Bible  of  the 
Eastern  Church  to  the  present  day.  Such  facts  bespeak  their  own  importance — 
they  also  declare  the  importance  of  that  edition  of  the  LXX.  which  is  now  before 
us. — Christian  Memembr oncer. 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah. — It  remains  to  glance  at  those  facts  and  reasonings 
which  assure  those  who  adhere  to  our  preceding  view,  of  the  identity  of  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Logos,  or  higher  nature  of  Christ.  Our  limits  decide  for  us 
that  these  must  be  drawn  in  mere  outUne. 

In  the  first  place,  taking  into  the  account  their  divine  nature,  the  fact  that 
both  are  described  as  sent  forth  on  service  from  God,  is  presumptive  of  their  iden- 
tity. They  are  alike  commissioned  by  God ;  and  thus  far  occupy  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  him.  They  each  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  As 
in  nature,  so  in  the  Godhead,  action  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
conservative  law  of  parsimony.  Whom  co-equal,  the  Father  sends  once,  the  same 
would  renewedly  receive  his  commission.  In  proof  that  both  stand  in  the  same 
relation  of  those  who  are  sent,  note  the  meaning  of  the  term  a/ngel,  the  expression 
in  Zech.  ii.  8,  9,  and  the  testimony  of  John's  Gospel  (iii.  34)  and  his  first  !^istle 
(iv.  9, 14).  Christ's  being  called  servant  in  PhiUppians  (ii.  7),  refers  to  his  rela- 
tion to  Gixl  in  ministering:  to  him,  and  not  to  man.   So  that  this  term,  together 
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with  that  of  Jpostle  in  Hebrews  (iii.  1),  may  well  be  compared  with  the  name 
applied  to  the  Bevealer  of  the  old  dispensation. 

And  not  only  is  the  one  and  the  other  put  on  service,  but  the  kind  of  service 
they  each  do,  is  sufficiently  similar  to  suggest  the  inference  of  their  sameness  of 
person.  The  work  of  the  Angel  has  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  him,  by  general 
consent  the  name  of  EevecUer.  He  bore  forth,  into  the  sphere  of  human  com- 
prehension, somewhat  of  the  will  and  attributes  of  Jehovah.  His  object  appeared 
largely  to  be,  to  present  Grod  as  a  more  definite  and  comprehensible  object  of  ser- 
vice and  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Jews.  And  this  object  was  secured 
by  exemplification  as  well  as  verbal  revelation.  In  this  character  and  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  others,  was  the  coming  of  the  Logos.  The  only-begotten  Son 
declares  Grod.  Besides  the  similarity  of  their  work  as  regards  revealing  God  and 
his  will,  we  find  a  general  sameness  in  it  in  respect  to  its  subjects  and  its  aim 
manward.  The  operation  of  the  Angel  had  to  do  with  the  deliverance  and  direc- 
tion of  a  chosen  people  of  God ;  and  this  was  involved,  though  indeed  in  the  end 
less  visibly  and  more  spiritually,  less  prophetically  and  more  consummately,  in 
the  work  of  Christ. 

Again,  the  manner  of  each  with  regard  to  the  people  of  God,  over  and  above 
the  fact  of  their  leading  the  people,  is  strikingly  sdike.  Now  the  angel  exhibits 
great  severity  towards  the  erring  children  of  Israel.  To  Joshua  he  appears  as  a 
man  of  war ;  at  Bochim,  he  makes  the  people  weep ;  and  in  the  case  of  David,  he 
not  only  appears  to  him  in  the  attitude  of  terror,  but  goes  on  to  destroy  the  king^s 
subjects,  in  execution  of  the  divine  vengeance.  So  our  adorable  Eedeemer  mani- 
fested, on  various  occasions,  the  severer  traits,  and  is  to  come,  in  the  final  day,  as 
a  destroying  angel,  to  all  the  wicked.  Again,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  is  charac- 
terized as  peculiarly  tender  and  protective ;  and  so  he  acts.  How  benign  his  visit 
to  Gideon !  How  Jacob  recounts  his  goodness  at  the  benediction  of  Joseph's 
sons !  How  touchingly  beautiful  the  signalizing  of  his  benevolence,  in  the  poetry 
of  David : 

Encampeth  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 

Around  his  pious  ones ; 

And  he  delivereth  them. — ^Ps.  xixiv.  8  (Heb.). 

The  prophet  also  says,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Israel :  "  In  all  their  affliction 
he  was  affiicted ;  and  the  Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them.  In  his  love  and  in 
his  pity  he  redeemed  them ;  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old  "  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9). 
As  the  house  of  David  to  David,  so  was  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  a  protection  to 
the  feeble  and  to  those  who  stumble  and  fall.  The  counterpart  of  all  this,  in  the 
Son  of  God,  is  too  plain  to  require  stating  at  this  point. 

Passing  by  the  incidental  proof  to  be  gained  from  the  comparison  of  the  Angel 
to  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  we  notice  next  that 
Michael  the  Archangel,  who  appears  to  be  identical  with  Prince  Emmanuel,  is 
also  shewn  to  be,  undoubtedly,  the  same  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  if  so,  the 
relation  of  the  two  latter  is  at  once  obvious.  It  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg, 
very  fairly,  that  Michael,  "  that  great  Prince,"  is  identical  with  the  pre-existent 
Logos,  because  his  name,  signiiying  toho  is  like  God,  suggests  this ;  because  his 
appearance,  as  Daniel  says,  is  like  that  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  because  his  atti- 
tude, as  the  chief  combatant  of  Satan,  is  like  that  of  Christ  (Comp.  1  John  iii.  8 
wdth  Rev.  xii.  7).   To  us,  such  a  view  seems  entirely  plausible  of  him — 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes." — Par.  Lost,  xi.  296-8. 

But  with  at  least  as  much  probability  is  Michael  identified  with  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  appositional  appellation  of  Archangel  appears 
to  be  germane  with  the  eminent  designation  of  the  Messenger,  in  its  entire  shape. 
Secondly,  the  warlike  office  of  both  as  leaders  of  the  armies  of  heaven,  is  sug- 
gestive of  their  sameness.  The  Angel  (Josh.  v.  14)  is  represented  as  the  Captain, 
or  Prince,  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  presents  the  drawn  sword.   The  Archangel 
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bears  also  the  name  of  Prince,  and  bears  on  the  celestial  war  against  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  One  gets  the  impression,  in  reading  the  book  of  Daniel  (see  xii.  1  seq., 
and  before),  that  he  regards  Michael  as  the  Angel  deliverer  of  Israel.  Finally, 
eminent  interpreters  understand  the  ninth  verse  of  Jude  to  recall  the  scene  in  tlie 
vision  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (iii.  1  sq.);  and  thus,  on  the  ground  of  Jude's 
testimony,  assert  the  oneness  of  the  Angel  and  Michael.  And  hence  the  former, 
through  the  latter  name,  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ. 

liMtly,  writers  in  the  New  Testament  aflBrm,  most  strongly,  the  identity  of 
the  Logos  and  the  Angel,  by  attributing  acts,  in  a  special  way,  to  Christ,  which 
the  Old  Testament  writers  with  as  much  particularity,  have  predicated  of  the  Mes- 
senger of  Jehovah.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  the  shaking 
of  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  given,  to  Christ ;  while,  as  has  been  shewn,  it  was, 
before,  properly  attributed  to  the  Angel  of  God.  Paul  asserts^  that  the  supplying 
Source,  on  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  was  Christ ;  whereas  the  angel  was  the 
accompanying  provider  in  the  record  of  Moses.  It  is  said  in  Hebrews  (xi.  26) 
that  Moses  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  richer  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt;  while  it  is  the  Angel  on  whose  account  he  acts,  and  whom  he  particularly 
ol^ys,  in  Exodus.  Once  more  :  Luke  (i.  16 — 17)  tells  us  that  John  goes  before 
the  Lord  Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  and  Malachi  says  that 
it  is  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  before  whom  the  new  Elias  goes. 

Such,  then,  are  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  believing  that  oar  Saviour,  in  his 
higher  nature,  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  substantial  Theophany,  which,  under 
a  peculiar  title,  we  considered  at  length  in  the  former  division  of  our  discussion. 
— Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  hy  Raman. — We  now  read  "of  one  of  the  raost  cruel 
outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism  ever  recorded  in  history."  ■  At^he  instigation  of 
his  minister,  Haman,  in  his  twelfth  year,  a  decree  went  forth,  under  the  seal  of 
Ahasuerus,  to  slaughter  the  whole  Jewish  people  scattered^throughout  his  domi- 
nions, on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Adar  in  the  following  year,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  B.C.  526,  from  which  perilous  position  we 
know  that  the  Jews  were  rescued  by  the  intercession  of  queen  Esther.  The  weak, 
hasty,  and  vacilitating  character  of  Cyaxares  here  well  accords  with  what  is  re- 
lated of  Ahasuerus.  Niebuhr  indeed  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  this  book 
of  Esther  to  be  of  no  historical  value.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  the 
day  of  this  great  deliverance  of  the  Jews  had  been  kept  in  memory  by  an  annual 
festival,  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Josephus,  as  he  himself  relat^ ;  and  that 
the  feast  of  Purim,  or  casting  of  lots,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Adar,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  festivals  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  even  to  the  present  day, 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of  this  narrative,  or  to  doubt 
that  the  Jews  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Modes  and  Persians  in  this  reign. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  a 
whole  nation  as  the  result  merely  of  sudden  impulse  or  caprice  on  the  purt  of  any 
prince,  however  cruel  or  unwise.  Some  previous  preparation  for  such  an  event 
must,  we  should  expect,  have  taken  place  throughout  the  dominions  of  this 
despot.  The  religious  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews  must  have  become  gene- 
rally obnoxious  to  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  before  such  a  widely  ope- 
rating decree  could  have  been  carried  into  practical  execution.  Now  we  know 
that  a  state  of  religious  ferment  had  arisen  throughout  the  whole  empire  about 
this  time,  which  might  readily  account  for  the  violent  and  universal  feeling  thus 
excited  against  the  Jews.  It  was  about  this  very  period  that  the  great  spiritual 
revolution  in  the  East,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  Magi,  ultimately  pre- 
vailed and  brought  back  the  Medes  and  Persians  from  the  idoEitrous  worship  of 


^  1  Cor.  X.  4.  Prof.  Hodge  says :  "  This  passage  distinctly  asserts  not  only 
the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord,  but  also  that  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  (on  First  Corinthians,  p.  175).  The  latter  clause  here  appears  much  too 
strong;  for  reasons  heretofore  adduced.   See  remarks  above  on  Yahveh  Christ. 
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the  heavenly  host  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  began  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  throughout  those  countries.'  Much  such  a  state  of  ferment  then 
existed,  as  when  Mahomet,  in  affcer  days,  forced  his  religion,  sword  in  hand,  upon 
the  nations  of  the  East.  Now  the  religion  of  the  Magi  as  now  purified  and  en- 
forced, we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  senti- 
ments to  Jewish  sources,  and  contained  many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
holy  people.  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  a  Jewish  prophet.'  If 
the  book  entitled  Zenda/oesta,  now  extant,  in  any  way  represents  the  doctrines  of 
this  great  reformer,  it  would  appear  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  one  Eternal 
Being ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  the  reward  of 
the  virtuous  in  a  future  state ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the  coming  of 
that  great  prince  whose  appearance  was  looked  forward  to  throughout  the  East, 
and  at  whose  birth  the  Magi,  his  followers,  came  to  pay  their  adoration  at  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  the  increasing  prevalence  of  these  religious  doctrines,  so  nearly 
allied  to  those  held  by  the  Jews,  which  had  now  stirred  up  the  deepest  passions  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  in  defence  of  their  accustomed  worship ;  and  as  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  Zoroaster's  doctrines  ultimately 
prevailed,  we  may  presume  that  the  struggle  between  religious  parties  was  at  the 
highest  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 
The  decreed  massacre  of  the  Jews  iu  B.C.  526,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  well 
accords  therefore  with  the  reUgious  temper  of  the  times,  as  also  does  that  general 
slaughter  of  the  Magi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  occasioned,  as  I 
conceive,  by  a  premature  attempt  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  to  overthrow  the 
corrupt  religion  of  the  State,  and  to  set  up  the  reformed  doctrines  of  the  Magi 
in  its  place,  together  with  a  Magian  ruler  on  the  throne.  All  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  tenor  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions.  This  slaughter  of  the  Magi, 
like  the  dehverance  of  the  Jews,  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  for  some 
years  after,  called  "  the  festival  of  the  Magophonia."" 

It  was  in  the  month  Adar,  the  last  Jewish  month  of  the  year  B.C.  526,  that 
the  Jews  were  allowed  by  decree  to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  their  enemies, 
after  which  we  read  that  Mordecai  was  raised  to  great  power  by  Ahasuerus ;  that 
tribute  was  laid  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea,  that  is,  upon  the  isles  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  perhaps  beyond  it,  lately  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  now  within 
the  dominions  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes ;  and  that  all  these  things 
were  recorded  in  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia." 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  precedence  is  given  indiscriminately  either  to  the 
Medes  or  the  Persians  in  the  book  of  Esther,  which  agrees  not  inaptly  with  the 
time  of  transition  of  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Medes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  with- 
out doubt  allowed  nominal  precedence.  Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  circum- 
stances were  entirely  reversed.  And  when  the  book  of  Esther  was  written,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  common  order  of  preced- 
ence in  everybody's  mouth  was,  without  doubt,  Persia  and  Media.  How  long 
Ahasuerus  continued  to  reign  aiter  the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecu- 
tors, or  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  dominions,  we  are  not  told  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  That  he  died  without  male  issue  we  know  from  Xenophon.  Tet  we  read 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  of  a  certain  Darius,  who  styled  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus, 


•  This  was  an  age  of  deep  religious  and  philosophical  speculation  throughout 
the  east — ^the  age  of  Daniel,  of  Pythagoras,  and,  according  to  Persian  tradition, 
of  Zoroaster,  the  two  latter  of  whom  are  said  to  have  sought  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  to  drink  the  cup  of  wisdom  from  the  hands  of  the  wise  men  and 
astrologers  of  Babylon. 

'  Prideaux  argues,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  prolmbly  he  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
—jPrid.  Con.,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

"  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Eawlinson  on  this  subject. — Eawlinson's 
Serodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
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and  who,  we  sball  find,  ruled  over  these  same  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pro- 
yinoes,  and  at  Susa,  who  will  next  come  under  our  consideration.  Let  us  close 
this  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  with  the  ohservation,  that  while  the  history 
of  this  king,  and  the  history  of  Gyaxares,  when  read  separately,  as  referring  to 
two  different  kings,  and  according  to  the  common  arrangement  of  dates,  have 
always  borne  a  vague  unfixed,  and  ahnost  fabulous  character ;  when  thus  viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  the  history  of  one  king  in  the  manner  proposed, 
assume  a  substantial  and  well-defined  position  in  history,  and  form  together  a 
most  interesting  reign,  full  of  leading  and  important  events. — Journal  of  the 
£oyal  Atiatio  Society. 

BUuphemoua  Seferenee  to  Christiamty  in  Ancient  Some. — Mention  has  been 
made  more  than  once  of  graffiti  lately  discovered  in  other  localities,  and  especially 
at  Home.  Of  these,  the  most  important  have  been  found  in  the  substructions  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  recently  excavated.  It  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond 
our  allotted  limits  to  describe  these  in  detail.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  dis- 
covered several  years  since,  and  are  embodied  in  P.  Garrucoi's  general  collection. 
But  there  is  one  so  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  indeed  of  so  deep  and  peculiar 
an  interest,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over. 

The  apartment  in  which  it  was  found  is  one  of  several  (now  subterranean) 
chambers  on  the  Palatine,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  many  alterations  and  exten- 
sions of  plan  during  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the  palace,  were  dismantled 
and  filled  up  in  order  to  form  substructions  for  a  new  edifice  to  be  erected  on  a 
higher  level.  The  light  and  air  being  effectually  excluded  by  this  process,  the 
walls  have  remained  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  preservation  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  buildings  at  Pompeii.  The  particular  apartment  in  question  having  been 
opened  in  December  1856,  some  traces  of  Greek  characters  were  observed  upon 
the  wall ;  and,  on  a  fuller  examination  by  P.  Garrucci,  who  was  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  news  of  the  discovery,  these  characters  proved  to  be  an  explanatory 
legend  written  beneath  a  rude  sketch  upon  the  wall,  in  which  P.  Grarruoci  at  once 
recognized  a  Pagan  caricature  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians' worship  of  their  crucified  God.  This  blasphemous  sketch  represents  a 
figure  with  arm  uplifted  and  outstretched  (as  if  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  hand,  a 
recognized  attitude  of  worship  or  adoration"),  turned  towards  a  cross,  upon  which 
is  suspended  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a  horse,  or  perhaps  of  an  onager ^  or 
wild  ass. 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  this  sketch,  it  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  legend  underneath : 

AAESAMENOS  SEBETE  {ai^^iaCl  GEON. 
'  Alexamenus  worships  God.' 

Who  this  Alexamenus  may  have  been,  and  what  may  have  been  the  special  occa- 
sion (if  indeed  there  were  any)  of  this  rude  caricature,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
now  to  conjecture.  From  the  name  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Christians  of  Borne  in  the  early  centuries,  he  was  a  Greek,  and  perhaps 
a  slave.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  individual  on  whom  it  was  meant  to 
be  a  satire,  the  singular  graffito  thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  after  so  many 
centuries,  is  at  once  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Christianity  of  that  early  age  and  its  yet  powerful  and  contemptuous  rival,  wid  a 
literal  verification  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Apology  of  Tertullian. 
It  is  impsssible  to  doubt  that  this  blasphemous  caricature  is,  in  one  of  its  forms, 
the  actual  reality  to  which  Tertullian  alludes.  It  is  not  alone  that  this  Father 
defends  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians  from  the  general  charge  of  having  an 
ass*s  head  as  their  God,  and  that  he  retorts  upon  the  Pagans  themselves  their 
charge  against  the  Christians  of  'being  superstitious  respecting  the  cross,'  by 
shewing  that  the  Pagans  also  worshipped  the  cross,  when  they  erected  trophies,  or 


«  See  Job  xxxi.  27 ;  1  Kings  xix.  18 ;  also  Juvenal's— 'a  facie  jactare  manus. 
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took  the  military  oaths  upon  their  standards ;  he  describes  something  closely  re- 
sembling the  very  picture  which  we  have  here  before  us  in  this  rude  graffito,  as  a 
caricature  of  the  Christian  worship  which  was  then  popular  among  the  Pagan 
calumniators.  "  A  new  report  of  our  God,"  he  writes,  "  hath  lately  been  set  forth 
in  this  city,  since  a  certain  wretch  hired  to  cheat  the  wild  beasts,  put  forth  a  pic- 
ture with  some  such  title  as  this  :  *  The  God  of  the  Christians  conceived  of  an  ass.' 
This  was  a  creature  with  ass's  ears,  with  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  carrying  a  book,  and 
wearing  a  gown.  We  have  smiled  both  at  the  name  and  the  figure.  But  they 
ought  instantly  to  adore  this  two-formed  God,  because  they  have  admitted  gods 
made  up  of  a  dog's  and  a  lion's  head,  and  with  the  horns  of  a  goat  and  a  ram,  and 
formed  like  goats  from  the  loins,  and  like  serpents  from  the  legs,  and  with  wings 
on  the  foot  or  the  back.""  It  is  true  that  Tertullian  does  not  here  speak  ex- 
pressly of  this  figure  as  being  represented  upon  the  cross ;  but  the  allusion  made 
by  him  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  *  superstitions  of  Christians  respecting 
the  cross'  is  quite  enough  to  identify  the  grafp,to  of  the  Palatine  as  another 
variety  of  the  current  idea  to  which  Tertullian  refers,  and  as  embodying  in  one 
single  sketch  both  the  popular  caliminies — that  which  represented  the  Christians' 
God  under  this  insulting  form,  and  that  which  ridiculed  their  folly  in  worshipping 
the  emblem  of  his  crucifixion. 

We  forbear  to  touch  the  higher  associations  which  this  strange  discovery 
presses  upon  the  mind.  But  even  as  a  purely  historical  monument,  the  most  un- 
imaginative reader  will  regard  it  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  opens  to  us,  with 
a  distinctnass  which  no  written  record  could  supply,  a  glimpse  into  those  dark 
days  of  the  infant  Church,  while  her  Divine  Pounder  was  still  "  a  folly  to  the 
Gentile,"  and  while  it  was  still  possible  to  present  him  to  the  popular  mind  of 
Paganism  under  that  hideous  type  folly  which  is  here  depicted  in  all  its  re- 
volting coarseness.  If  the  graffito  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  reveals  much  of 
this,  it  suggests  yet  much  more ;  and  its  unlooked-for  discovery  seems  to  afford 
reason  to  hope  that,  from  quarters  which  are  least  suspected,  light  may  yet  be 
cast  upon  a  period  whose  social  history  has  hithesto  been  all  but  a  blank,  or  at 
least  has  only  been  known  in  dim  and  shadowy  outline. — Edinburgh  Seview. 

Characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  Bace. — Shylock  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  About  twenty  pages  only  are  devoted  to  him  as  a  representative 
man,  but  more  than  a  hundred  are  given  to  Macbeth.  It  is  clear  where  the 
partiality  lies. 

"  He  best  can  paint  it  who  has  felt  it  most." 

"  The  Hebrew  character,"  says  the  author,  "  may  be  conveniently  unfolded  by 
the  now  known  tests  of  the  Teutonic.  For  the  Hebrew  and  Semites  generally 
were  a  race  of  personality ^  with  its  effects  of  war,  commerce,  religiosity,  in  a 
word,  selfishness.  This  analogy  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  Teutonic  sympathies  with 
Hebrew  records,  while  the  Celts  resort  in  preference  to  Grseco-Boman  civilization." 
A  comparison  is  then  made  between  Teuton  and  Hebrew,  which  results  thus : — 
**  A  thousand  other  consonances  of  the  races  will  now  present  themselves.  But 
these  are  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  that  we  may  safely  employ  for  brevity  the 
test  elucidated  in  the  Teutons  by  way  of  key  to  the  Jewish  character.  The  only 
difference  is  of  degree — ^which  is,  however,  as  immense  as  the  divergence  of  the 
epochs  and  the  development  meanwhile.  The  Jew  in  mind,  if  not  also  body, 
might  be  defined  an  aborted  Teuton ;  and  the  Teuton,  a  stunted  shrub  grown  to 
a  cedar,  but  yet  of  Lebanon.  This  dwarf  character  must  needs  present,  then,  the 
typic  attributes  in  like  condition."  We  once  amused  ourselves  with  the  perusal 
of  two  bulky  pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  demonstrating  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  the  representatives  of  The  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  other  to 
claiming  the  same  honour  for  the  North  American  Indians !  The  line  of  proof 
in  both  cases  was  twofold,  historical  and  psychological ;  and  the  result  was  in 
both  equally  satisfactory,  as  satisfactory,  in  short,  as  that  come  to  by  our  author. 
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that  the  Jew  is  only  a  dwarfed  Teuton — ^the  minnow  swimming  by  sheer  suffer- 
ance in  a  shoal  of  tritons — Tom  Thumb  a  remote  cousin  of  the  Lancashire 
Bruiser !  '  The  difference  is  here  not  properly  in  race,  but  only  in  degree  of  de- 
veloping; and,  in  the  spirit  of  Imogene's  formula^ 

"  But  clay  and  clay  differ  in  dignity 
Where  dust  is  both  alike." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the  author's  estimate  of  Shylock  as 
a  type ;  we  must  glance  only  at  one  aspect  of  it,  and  ask  our  readers  to  study  the 
others  for  themselves.  As  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,' so  in  the  remarks  on  Shylock, 
our  attention  is  turned  at  every  page  to  the  learning,  talent,  and  critical  acumen 
of  the  author.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him  without  being  struck  with  the 
freshness  of  thought  and  riches  of  information  in  seldom  explored  tracts  of  litera- 
ture, which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  theme.  But  these  excellences  must 
not  hide  the  strong  prejudices  which  make  the  author's  conclusions  in  ethics  un- 
safe. In  illustrating  his  theory  in  the  case  of  Shylock,  his  estimate  of  the  re- 
ligious element,  apart  from  which  no  right  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  is  extremely  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  We  are  most  unwilling 
even  to  associate  him  with  the  would-be  original  and  profound,  but  in  reality 
shaUow-brained  Theodore  Parker.  Again  and  again,  however,  when  religion  and 
the  influence  of  the  *'  Book  Divine  "  crosses  his  path,  we  have  been  reminded  of 
the  prejudice  and  helpless  logic  of  the  Boston  Lecturer.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
two  are  wide  asunder  as  the  poles  in  ability,  tastes,  and  sympathies ;  but  both 
make  the  power  of  the  religious  principle  depend  on  the  characteristic  tendencies 
of  those  who  receive  the  Scriptures,  and  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  present  to 
man  something  which  takes  the  lead  of  his  being,  and  which,  while  not  breaking 
down  individuality,  controls  and  modifies  tendencies  common  to  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  This  must  have  pressed  itself  on  the  attention  of  any  student  who 
has  seen  the  influence  of  the  same  truth,  preached,  too,  by  the  same  men,  on  dif- 
ferent races.  For  example,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  moral  and  social  fea- 
tures of  the  Protestant  Celts  have,  as  the  people  yielded  fiilly  to  the  Protestant 
teaching,  become  wholly  unlike  to  the  marks  which  distinguish  those  who  cling 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  Papacy.  Those  who  know  the  Protestant  Highlanders 
best  will  be  most  ready  to  acknowledge  this.  This  form  of  truth  has,  if  our 
author  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  brought  his  favourite  race  into  much  greater  con- 
formity with  his  ideal  Celtic  lype,  than  they  were  before  they  were  brought  into 
"  a  reverence  for  what  is  writ,"  led  to  give  themselves  lovingly  to  Friar  Bacon's 
recipe  for  the  sin-sick  world — "  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  all 
truth,"  and  even  to  fall  into  "  Teuton  sympathies  for  Hebrew  records,"  firom  all 
of  which  the  writer  of  this  work  dissents. 

The  difficulties  which  the  author  of  the  "  New  Interpretation  "  found  lying  in 
his  way,  when  he  brought  his  keen  intellect  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  led  him,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  attempt  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  of  Shakespear.  Take  one  or  two  results  of  this : 
The  Jews,"  he  says,  at  p.  232, had  no  distinct  notion  of  either  soul  or  immor- 
tality." Now  if  he  will  admit  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  held  a  trustworthy  witness 
on  this  point,  we  ofter  to  give  him  hundreds  of  passages  from  which  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  not  only  had  distinct  notions  of  both,  but  such  a  firm,  life-possess- 
ing faith  in  them,  as  made  the  hopes  which  spring  out  of  such  beliefs  like  wells  of 
water  to  the  wilderness  pilgrims.  If  the  Bible  be  not  a  true  witness,  from  what 
source  are  we  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that,  as  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Divine  record,  he  might  plead  the  authority 
of  Warburton  f  but,  even  on  this  part,  such  names  as  Augustine  and  Edwards 
can  be  opposed  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses y  while,  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  belief  in  immortsility  and  the  possession  of 
well-defined  views  of  the  soul,  lie,  like  lines  of  light  ever  attracting  to  them  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 
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Again :  "  Of  course  the  reasoning  power  [of  the  Hebrew  race]  is  totally 
null/'  Will  our  author  take  this  sentence  and  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Somans  in 
the  light  of  it — a  letter  written  by  one  who  was,  what  he  loved  to  say  of  himself, 
**  an  Hebrew  of  Hebrews  ?"  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  writer  of  this  work 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Hebrew  Eecords  "  as  he  has  shewn  himself  to 
be  with  Shakespeare,  he  would  come  to  a  diflTerent  conclusion.  And,  if  he  shall 
continue  to  hold  the  Jew  to  be  but  a  dwarfed  Teuton,  he  will  then  regard  the 
Teuton,  when  he  gets  quit  of  his  strong  bias,  as  verily  a  son  of  Anak  !  Had  the 
poet,  in  drawing  Shylock,  his  mind  ftill  of  a  Jewish  ideal  type,  then  how  account 
we  for  the  way  he  has  pictured  Jessica — a  daughter  of  the  race,  and  therefore  by 
nature  a  sharer  of  all  its  peculiarities  ? 

"  Shy.  I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood." 

Yet  the  poet  makes  the  first  approaches  of  a  not  very  interesting  lover  urge  her 
to  protest — 

"  O,  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife." 

Then  we  have  what  might  seem  a  contradiction,  but  what,  excluding  the  theory 
now  before  us,  illustrates  the  profound  penetration  of  the  poet.  In  the  case  of 
the  father,  hatred  of  the  Christian  triumphs  over  the  engrained  love  even  for  the 
ducats.  But  Jessica's  pure  Jewish  extraction  serves  her  nothing  when  put  to  the 
trial.  She  is  ready  not  only  to  dishonour  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  but  to  steal 
for  behoof  of  her  lover. 

"  Je».  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight." 

If  the  subordinate  characters  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are  to  be  held  consonant  to 
the  ideal  type,  why  not  Jessica  ?  But  when  we  regard  Shylock  as  the  expression 
of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  an  individual  Jew,  and  not  an  attempt  to  re- 
present through  him  the  Hebrew  race,  the  difficulty  here  indicated  is  lost  sight  of. 
— North  British  JReview. 

Interpretation  of  Daniel. — The  genuineness  of  the  book  being  thus  certainly 
demonstrated,  the  next  important  question  which  arises  is  that  wWch  respects  its 
interpretation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  different  views  have  been  enter- 
tained on  this  point.  It  is  a  marked  feature  in  Bible  prophecy,  that,  while  the 
very  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  (e.^.,  Isa.  liii.)  are  found  exactly  descriptive 
of  the  events  predicted,  <ifter  they  have  occurred,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  lead  man  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  creature  of  fate,  or  to  impair  the 
sense  of  his  moral  agency  and  responsibility.  As  Auberlen  admirably  remarks 
in  his  classical  work  on  Daniel,  p.  127 : — 

"We  know  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  prophecy  to  reveal,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  veil,  the  future.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  history,  much  less  a  chrono- 
logy of  coming  events ;  it  does  not  put  them  as  clearly  before  our  eyes  as  the 

past — ^this  woiJd  destroy  man's  ethical  relation  to  the  future  It  is  its  very 

clearness  in  the  main  which  renders  necessary  this  obscurity.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  eternal  decree  of  God  must  not  be  a  mere  arithmetical  problem  which  the 
profane  understanding  also  may  calculate  by  simple  arithmetic,  but  a  holy  enigma, 
which  shall  stimulate  to  a  faithful  observance  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  history  of  his  people.  '  None  of  the  wicked  shall  understand, 
but  the  wise  shall  understand'"  (Ban.  xii.  10). 

Those  who  are  continually  speculating  on  the  world's  future,  and  defining 
beforehand  political  events  from  the  announcements  of  prophecy,  would  do  weU 
to  ponder  these  wise  and  judicious  sentences.  Every  intelligent  friend  of  Scrip- 
ture must  often  have  regretted  that  its  solemn  foreshadowings  of  the  future  have 
been  so  often  abused  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  prurient  curiosity.  And  in 
spite  of  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  so  many  vaticinations,  they  are  still  as 
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rife  and  presumptuous  as  ever.  There  are  always  some  weak-minded  or  self-seek- 
ing men  who  are  r^y  to  supply  the  desiderated  pabulum  to  the  popular  appetite 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  act  upon 
the  principle,  "poptUus  tmU  dedpi,  et  decipiatur."  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  proper  and  reverent  use  of  prophecy,  even  in  reference  to  coming 
events.  "  To  it  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place  it  is  both  wise  and  dutiful  to  mark  God's  hand  in  providence,  and 
humbly  to  compare  events  and  appearances  with  the  intimations  of  his  word,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  for  "  the  things  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth."  But  this 
is  very  different  from  that  minute  and  positive  delineation  of  the  future  on  whidi 
so  many  have  ventured,  and  which,  by  its  proved  erroneousness,  has  tended,  in 
some  quarters,  to  bring  the  study  of  prophecy  into  unmerited  neglect.  We 
should  gladly  acknowledge  fulfilments  where  they  have  already  plainly  occurred, 
and  should  let  our  eye  rest  inquiringly  upon  the  prophetic  horizon,  with  the  ear- 
nest, eager  question  on  our  lips,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  but  we  should  be  slow  to  dictate  the  course  which  God  in 
his  providence  must  infallibly  follow,  or  to  grasp  at  some  isolated  &cts  or  some 
transient  appearances,  as  favourable  to  a  preconceived  scheme  of  interpretation. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  pry  into  the  future,  we  prefer,  for  our  own  pajrt,  looking 
back  upon  the  past.  There  are  certain  grand  announcements  contained  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  which  appear  to  us  most  plainly  to  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  to  one 
of  these,  as  specially  important  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  we 
shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  resulers  in  what  remains  of  the  present  article. 

The  point  to  which  we  refer  bears  upon  the  interpretation  of  part  of  the 
seventh  chapter.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute,  as  was  before  said,  that  the 
four  beasts  of  that  chapter  symbolize  respectively,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian,  and  Boman  empires.  That  much  is  agreed  upon  by  all  sober  and 
reverent  expositors  of  Scripture  prophecy  at  the  present  day.  It  is  also  agreed, 
with  like  substantial  harmony,  that  the  "  ten  horns,"  which  are  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  fourth  beasfc,  refer  to  the  tenfold  division  which,  either  on  its  first 
breaking  up,  or,  generally  speaking,  in  its  subsequent  history,  has  been  charao- 
teristic  of  the  Boman  empire.  But  then,  very  dififerent  opinions  have  been 
formed  respecting  the  "little  horn"  of  which  we  read,  verse  8,  that  "before  it 
were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and,  behold,  in  this  horn 
were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,"  and  whose 
character  is  more  fiilly  described,  verses  24,  25,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  king  or 
power  symbolized  by  it  "shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and  shall  subdue  three 
kings ;  and  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws,  and  they  shall 
be  given  into  his  hand,  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time." 

It  had  been  common  among  Protestants  until  late  years  to  look  upon  these 
words  as  descriptive  of  the  Papacy,  that  great  enemy  of  God  and  of  his  truth, 
which  has  sprung  up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  civil  power  of  Bome,  and 
more  than  perpetuatiBd  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  imperial  system  towards  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High.  But  recently,  different  views  have  been  gaining  ground 
among  some  Protestant  expositors.  The  idea  that  Popery  is  specially  referred  to 
in  the  above  prophetical  description  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  admit  that  there  is  some  sort  of  reference  to  the  Papacy ;  but 
many  who  grant  this  deny  that,  either  in  Daniel,  or  in  the  other  passages  of  pro- 
phetic Scripture  which  speak  of  the  coming  Antichrist,  we  are  to  suppose  the 
Bonush  apostasy  to  be  specially  delineated  and  predicted.  Their  conception  is 
that  the  Antichrist  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  will  probably  appear  personally  in 
some  monster  of  wickedness,  who  shall  gather  around  him  multitudes  like-minded 
with  himself,  and  then,  in  a  way  hitherto  unparalleled,  exhibit  his  malignity  and 
cruelty  against  the  church  and  people  of  GckL.  Along  with  this  idea  of  a  future 
personal  revelation  of  Antichrist,  it  is  also  generally  held  by  this  school  of  expo- 
sitors, that  all  the  forms  of  evil  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  church,  and 
all  the  de8tro3dng  agencies  which  have  arisen  to  oppose  or  prevent  the  supremacy 
of  true  reUgion,  have  been  repeated  adumbrations  of  the  gigantic  foe  to  Christ 
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and  his  truth  that  is  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  meantime  they  suppose  that  we 
are  to  see  very  strikingly  the  working  of  the  antichristian  spirit  in  the  Papal 
system,  but  are  by  no  means  to  overlook  its  manifestations  in  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent communities.  Thus  says  Auberlen : — "We  can  neither  find  the  Babylonian 
harlot  exclusively  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  as  has  been  thought  from  a 
one-sided  Protestant  point  of  view,  nor  exclusively  in  the  Established  State 
Churches  of  Christendom,  as  has  been  imagined  by  separatists  and  sectarians.  .  . 
Christendom,  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  manifold  manifestations  of  churches  and  sects, 
is  the  harlot."' 

Such  views  as  these  appear  to  us  very  inconsistent  with  the  truth  as  revealed 
in  prophetic  Scripture,  and  fitted  not  only  to  excite  baseless  imaginations  for  the 
fukire,  but  to  interfere  in  many  important  respects  with  present  duty.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  shew  their  groundlessness ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  we  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while  we  refer  for  a  little  to  what  we  deem  the 
right  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation,  and  theit  briefly  apply  these  to  the 
point  now  under  consideration. 

It  is,  we  hold,  of  essential  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  especially  of  their  prophetic  portions,  that  they  be 
looked  at  as  forming  one  orgcmic  whole.  This,  although  often  overlooked,  is  mani- 
festly implied  in  the  very  idea  of  their  inspiration.  If  the  books  which  we  regard 
as  constituting  the  word  of  Grod  were  really  inspired  by  liis  Spirit,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  are  thus  not  only  distinguished  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  but 
hound  together  by  a  property  common  to  them  all — ^a  pervading  peculiarity  which, 
while  they  are  in  one  sense  distinct,  in  another  and  equally  true  sense,  constitutes 
them  one.  It  matters  not  how  different  may  have  been  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  respectively  composed,  or  how  diverse  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  communicating  them  to  the  world.  Daniel,  the  states- 
man of  Babylon;  Paul,  the  writer  at  Corinth;  and  John,  the  exile  of  Patmos, 
must  all  harmonize  in  their  predictions,  if  they  were  all  in  common  moved  by 
the  same  divine  and  omniscient  Spirit.  The  several  portions  of  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Scripture  must,  however  long  the  period  which  may  have  separated  their 
human  utterance,  fit  in  exactly  to  each  other ;  and  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  same 
events,  must  reflect  light  on  one  another,  and  by  their  harmonious  and  blended 
testimony,  must  point  more  clearly  than  when  they  are  separately  considered,  to 
the  events  which  it  was  the  intention  of  God' to  announce  as  awaiting  either  the 
church  or  the  world. — British  cmd  Foreign  Evangelical  Meview. 

PATHWAYS  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  pathways  of  Thy  land  are  little  changed 

Since  Thou  wert  there  ; 
The  busy  world  through  other  ways  has  ranged, 

And  left  these  bare. 

The  rooky  path  still  climbs  the  glowing  steep 
Of  Olivet ; 

Though  rains  of  two  millenniums  wear  it  deep, 
Men  tread  it  yet. 

Still  to  the  gardens  o'er  the  brook  it  leads, 

Quiet  and  low ; 
Before  his  sheep  the  shepherd  on  it  treads. 

His  voice  they  know. 

The  wild  fig  throws  broad  shadows  o'er  it  still, 

As  once  o'er  Thee ; 
Peasants  go  home  at  evening  up  that  hill 

To  Bethany. 


'  pp.  292,  293,  of  the  English  translation. 
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And,  as  when  ffasing  Thou  didst  weep  o'er  them, 

i^om  height  to  height 
The  white  roofs  of  discrowned  Jerusalem 

Burst  on  our  sight. 

These  ways  were  strewed  with  garments  once,  and  palm, 

Which  we  tr«ad  thus ; 
Here  through  Thy  triumph  on  Thou  passedst,  cahn, — 

On  to  Thy  cross. 

The  waves  have  washed  fresh  sands  upon  the  shore 

Of  Galilee ; 
But  chiselled  in  the  hillsides  evermore 

Thy  paths  we  see. 

Man  has  not  changed  them  in  that  slumb'ring  land. 

Nor  time  effaced : 
Where  Thy  feet  trod  to  bless,  we  still  may  stand ; 

All  can  be  traced. 

Yet  we  have  traces  of  Thy  footsteps  far 

Truer  than  these : 
Where'er  the  poor,  and  tried,  and  suffering  are, 


Nor  with  fond  sad  regrets.  Thy  steps  we  trace ; — 

Thou  art  not  dead  1 
Our  path  is  onward,  till  we  see  Thy  face, 

And  hear  Thy  tread. 

And,  now,  wherever  meets  Thy  lowliest  band 


The  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Tischendorf, — A  recent  supplement  to  the  Leipziger 
ZeUung^  contains  a  communication  which  will  be  regarded  with  great  interest 
by  the  Biblical  scholars  of  this  country.  We,  therefore,  hasten  to  lay  the  sub- 
stance of  it  before  our  readers.  On  his  return  from  the  East  Dr.  Tischendorf 
spent  some  time  at  Dresden.  The  many  rare  and  important  acquisitions,  in  the 
form  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  other  antiquities,  secured  by  him  on  his  late 
journey  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere,  are  looked  on 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  judges  and  promoters  of  science.  His  Majesty  the 
King  (of  Saxony)  had  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  celebrated  Biblical 
manuscript  from  Sinai.  The  fortunate  discoverer  laid  it  before  the  King,  stating 
he  regarded  it  as  a  pious  dutv  to  permit  no  eye  in  his  country  .to  see  this  Christian 
treasure  before  his  Majesty  himself.  And  certainly  no  one  looked  upon  it  with 
greater  interest,  or  better  able  to  appreciate  it.  After  the  King,  the  Minister  for 
Worship,  von  Falkenstein  and  others  inspected  this  incomparable  Scripture  manu- 
script. Without  the  special  concurrence  of  the  Baron,  and  the  extension  of  his 
term  of  absence  for  more  than  a  year,  Tischendorf  would  not  have  made  the  so 
eminently  successful  journey  he  has  made  under  the  auspices  of  imperial 
Russia.  The  Baron,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  examine  the  spoils  acquired  with 
particular  care.  After  these  private  views,  the  Sinai  manuscript,  along  with 
the  principal  remaining  curiosities  in  the  Tischendorf  collection,  was  exmbited 
for  some  time.  After  laying  them  before  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Wolkonski,  ordered  an  exhibition  of  them  to  be  made  at  the 
embassy.  There  were  there,  besides  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince, 
several  ministers  and  ambassadors,  and  many  others  of  rank  and  learning. 


There  is 


In  praise  and  prayer, 
presence,  there  Thy  Holy  Land, — 
Thou,  Thou,  art  there  ! 


— TAa  Three  Wakings. 
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Among  the  objects  exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  venerable  manuscript  of  the 
Bible,  were  several  Greek  manuscripts  or  fragments  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
of  still  higher  antiquity,  mostly  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  was  a 
perfect  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  vellum,  brought  from 
Nablous.  There  was  a  large,  and  in  consequence  of  a  painting  in  it  an  extra- 
ordinary Arabic  manuscript,  dated  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  279,  and  therefore 
probably  the  oldest  manuscript  with  a  date  in  this  language.  There  was  also 
Saludic  fragments  (obtained  from  a  mummy  case),  consisting  of  a  portion  of  a 
life  of  St.  Victor.  There  were  ancient  Hebrew  and  Abyssmian  manuscripts 
and  palimpsests  of  different  kinds,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  downward. 


sepulchral  monuments  of  a  small  size  in  wood ;  and  there  was,  in  the  last  place, 
4  bronze  astrolabe  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  professedly  of  the  fourth  century. 

Since  then  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  started  for  St.  Petersburgh,  where  his  col- 
lection will  prove  a  great  ornament  to  the  Imperial  Library.  The  continuation 
of  the  Doctor's  connexion  with  the  University  is  as  good  as  decided,  thanks  to 
Baron  von  Falkenstein ;  and  no  doubt  he  will,  on  examining  his  new  treasures, 
remember  the  University  to  which  he  owes  so  much,  and  which  has  already  had 
occasion  to  rejoice  in  his  liberality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  are  more  numerous 
than  had  been  previously  stated,  and  he  may  now  claim  to  be  the  most  successful 
explorer  of  the  lurking  places  of  valuable  and  venerable  documents  which  the 
present  generation  has  produced.  We  now  look  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex  at  least 
— a  document  which,  in  Dr.  Tischendorf  s  judgment,  is  as  ancient  and  as  im- 
portant as  the  Codex  Yaticanus  itself,  not  to  say  still  more  so. 


Since  the  article  on  Recent  Syriac  Literature  was  printed,  we  have  received  Dr.  de 
Lagarde's  edition  of  Titus  Bostrenais,  handsomely  printed  in  qnarto.  The  editor  has  brought  out 
the  work  at  his  private  risk,  and  only  printed  160  copies.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  Syriac  studies  will  he  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  able  to  purchase  the  book. 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  have  been  enabled  by  the  Doctor  to  supply  the  volume  in  England 
at  18«.,  the  same  price  as  it  may  be  obtained  of  the  Author  himself.  The  title  is  as 
follows:— Titi  Bostreni  Contra  ManichoeoSf  libri  iv.,  Syriace.  F.  A.  de  Lagarde  edidit.  1869* 
186pp.4to.   Syriac  text,  with  a  Preface.    '  ; 


There 


several  hieroglyphics;  there  were 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  DTJSINa  THE  LAST  QtTABTEB. 

In  additi&n  to  those  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  JoutnaL 


FOREIGN. 

Abselardi  (Petri). — Opera  hactenus  seorsim  edita,  nunc  primum  in  unnm 

oollegit  textmn  ad  fidem  libromm  editorum  wriptommqae  reoensait  Victor  Coanii,adjaYante 
Carolo  Jonrdain,  Tome  II.  (dernier).  4to.  Paris. 

Barthdlemy  Saint-Hilaire  (J.) — Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion.  Svo.  Paris. 
Baumgarten  (Dr.) — Die  Geschichte  Jesu.    Pur  das  Verstandniss  der  Ge- 

^enwart,  in  dflimtlichen  YortrSgen.  Svo.  Braunschweig. 

Bessel  (Dr.  W.) — Das  Leben  des  Ulfilas  u.  die  Bekehrung  der  Gothen 

zum  Ghristentham.  Odttingen,  Vandenhoeck  und  Bnprecht. 

Bouix  (D.) — ^Tractatus  de  curia  Romana,  seu  de  cardinalibus  Romanis, 

congregationibas,  legatis,  nuntlis,  vicariis  et  protonotariis  apostoliciB.  Sro.  Paris. 

Bram  (A.) — Israels  Wanderung  von  Gk)sen  bis  zum  Sinai,  mit  einer  Karte. 

Sto.  Elberfeld. 

Cochet,  I'Abb^. — Le  Tombeau  de  Childeric  I.  roi  des  Francs  restitue 

&  Taide  de  Tarcliiologie  et  des  d^converts  rScentes  faites  en  France,  etc.  Sro.  Paris. 

Coquerel  (A.  fils.) — La  Saint-Barth^lemy.    Svo.  Paris. 

Cypriani,  Libri  ad  Donatum,  de  Dominica  oratione,  de  mortalitate,  etc. ; 

reoognovit  et  adnotatlone  critica  instmxit,  J.  O.  Krabinger.  Tubings.  Svo. 

Debrit  (Marc.) — Histoire  des  doctrines  philosophiques  dans  1' Italic  con- 

temporalne.  12mo.  Paris. 

De  Faye  (Clem.) — ^L'Eglise  de  Lyon  depuis  Teveque  Pothin  jusqu'au 

reformateur  p.  Yiret  (162  &  1668).  12mo.  Paris. 

Ehrenfeuchter  (Dr.  Fr.) — Die  praktische  Theologie.  Part  I.   Svo.  Got- 

tingen. 

Gavairon  (I'Abb^).    Defense  du  saint-siege.    I2mo.  Paris. 

Gerson  (Jean). — Sermon  in^dit  sur  le  retour  des  Grecs  a  Tunite,  pr6ch6 

en  presence  de  Charles  YI.  en  1409,  publi6  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'aprte  le  manuscrit  de  la 
Biblioth6que  Imp^riale  par  le  Prince  Augustin  Oalitzin.  4to.  Paris. 

Giguet  (P.) — Job  (le  livre  de),  pr^c^d^  des  Livres  de  Ruth,  Tobie,  Judith 

et  Esther,  traduits  da  Orec  des  Septante  par  P.  Giguet.  18mo.  Hachette  et  Cie. 

Hengel  (W.  A.  van). — Interpretatio  epistolae  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Fasc.  6, 

Leipzig,  T.  C.  Weigel. 

Hippolyti. — Refutationis  omnium  Hseresium  librorum  decem  quae  super- 

sunt.  Recensuerunt,  Latine  yerterunt,  notas  adjecerunt.  Dr.  L.  Duncker  et  Dr.  F.  G.  Schneide- 
win.  Svo.  GottingsB. 

HoflFman  (Dr.  W.) — Lieder-Concordanz  iiber  die  gebrauchlisten  evange- 

lischen  Kiichenlieder,  von  G.  BoUert,  D.  Cdlln,  H.  Eger,  and  B.  Stein;  miteinem  Yor- 
wort  von  Dr.  W.  Hoflfhian.  Sro.  Berlin. 

Hommel  (Fr.) — Der  Psalter  nach  der  deutschen  Uebersetzung  D.  Martin 

Luthers  fiir  den  Gesang  eingerichtet.  Svo.  Stuttgart 

Huber  (Dr.  Johannes). — Die  Philosophic  der  Kirchenvater.  Svo.  Stuttgart. 

Cotta. 

Keil(K.F.) — HandbuchderBiblischen  Archaologie.  Part  II.  Svo.  Frank- 

fort-a.-M.  und  Eriangen. 

Knecht  (H.) — Erinnerungen  an  meinem  Freund  B.  Schlegel,  Bote  d. 

Evangelinms  in  West-Africa.   Bremen,  YaleteetCie. 

Kock  (L.)— Philipp  Melancbthon's  Schola  Privata.    Historischer  Beitrag. 

12mo.  Gotha. 
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Xuhn  (Dr.  J.)— Katholische  Dogmatik.    Vol.  I.,  Part  I.    2nd  Edit. 

Einleitung  in  die  Katholische  Dogmatik.  Sto.  TublngoD. 

Lamennais  (F.) — GEuvres  :  Essai  3ur  Tindifference  en  matiere  de  religio;i. 

Nouv.  ^t.  4volfl.l2mo,  Paris. 

Landsberger  (Dr.  J.) — Die  Fabeln  des  Sophos.    Syrisches  original  der 

griechischen  Fabeln  des  Syntipas.  Texts  zum  ersten  Male  Tollst&ndig  mit  einem  Glossar, 
etc.  12mo.  Posen. 

Larroqiie  (Patrice). — Examen  critique  des  doctrines  de  la  reUgion  Chr§- 

tienne.  2  vols.  8vo.  Bruxelles. 

 Renovation  religieuse.    8vo.  Bruxelles. 

Martin  (Th.  Henri). — Examen  d'uu  probleme  de  th&dicee;  lu  a  TAca- 

d6mie  des  scienoes  morales  et  politiques.  8vo.  Paris. 

Migne  (Fabb^. — Troisieme  et  derniere  encyclopedic  th^logique.  8vo. 

Paris :  T.  46,  Jacomi^  Dictiomiaire  des  savants  et  des  ignorants,  ou  guide  de  la  lecture,  de  U 
conversation  et  de  la  composition,  etc.  T.  ler.    L'ouvrage  aura  2  vols. 

Miiller  (H.) — Ueber  die  heiligen  Masse  des  Alterthums,  insbesondere  der 

Hebraer  nnd  Hellenen.  8vo.  Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

Rordam  (T.  S.) — Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth,  secundum  versionem  Syriaco- 

Hexaplarem  ex  God.  Mus  Brit,  nunc  primum  editi,  Gnece  translati  notisque  illustrati.  Fas- 
cic.  I.  cum  dissert.  4to.  Copenhagen. 

Saint-Ren^  Taillandier. — Histoire  de  philosophic  religieuse ;  Etudes  et 

fragments.  12mo.  Paris. 

Sartorius  (Dr.  E.) — Soli  Deo  gloria.    Vergleichende  Wiirdigung  evange- 

lisch-lutherischer  und  rOmisch-kathollscher  Lehre  nach  Angsburgischem  und  Tridentinischem 
Bekenntniss,  mit  besonderer  Uinsicht  auf  Mfihier's  Symbolik.  8vo.  Qotha. 

Schmid  (C.  P.) — ^Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments.    2nd  edit. 

edid.  Dr.  G.  Weizsacker.   Stuttgart.  8vo. 

Thomas  k  Kempis. — (Euvres  completes,  traduites  du  Latin  par  le  R.  P. 

Saint-Yves.  12mo.  Paris.  T.  III.  Les  petit  jardin  des  roses,  la  valine  des  Us ;  I9  soUloque 
de  I'ftme.   T.  lY.  Dialogues;  exercises  spirituels  et  autres  opuscules. 


ENGLISH. 

Atkins  (Rev.  W.  T.)— Three  Essays  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ, 

etc.  8vo. 

Barker  (Mrs.) — The  Land  of  Promise :  an  Account  of  the  Holy  Land 

and  the  Ghosen  People,  for  the  Young.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Bible  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  Drawings  by  Merkel. 

Bunyan. — ^The  Pilgrim's  Progress  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.   Small  4to. 

Cunningham  (Rev.  John.) — Church  History  of  Scotland  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ghristian  Era  to  the  present  Gentury.  S  Vols.  8vo. 

Dickinson  (Rev.  H.  H.) — Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  8vo. 
Dictionary  (A)  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  general  use  in  the  Study  of  the 

Scriptures.  WiUi  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Tables.  12mo  (American  Tract  Society.) 

Farrar  (Rev.  Adam  S.,  M.A.) — Science  in  Theology :  Sermons  preached 

in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  8vo. 

Gospel  Message  (The.)— A  Series  of  Original  Sermons  for  all  the  Sundays 

and  principal  Holy  Days  of  the  Ghristian  Year.  Edited  by  a  Gleigyman  of  the  Ghurch  of 
England.  Part  I.  12mo. 

Hodge  (Dr.  C.) — An  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. 12mo.  New  York. 

Hopkins  (Samuel.) — The  Puritans ;  or,  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parlia- 
ment of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  8  Vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Boston. 
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Keble  (Eev.  J.) — The  Christian  Tear.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sun- 
days and  Holy  Days  througbout  the  Year.  62nd  edition.  18mo. 

Keith  (Rev.  A.) — Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  de- 
rived from  the  Literal  Fnlfilment  of  Prophecy :  particularly  as  iUustrated  by  the  History 
of  the  Jewa,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  Recent  Travellers.  With  a  Refutation  of  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley's  Poetical  Interpretations.  87th  Edition,  much  enlarged.  With  Daguerreo- 
type Views.  Square  8to. 

Kirk  (E.  N.) — Lectures  on  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour,  with  Preface  by 

M'Crie.  12mo. 

Macleod  (Rev.  N.,  D.D.) — Deborah;  or.  Christian  Principles  for  Do- 
mestic Servants,  with  Extracts,  Readings  for  the  Fireside.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

Mansel  (H.  L.,  B.A.) — ^The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined  in 

Eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1851,  on  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  4th  and  cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo. 

Miller  (Rev.  J.  C,  D.D.)— The  Prophet  of  Nazareth;  or,  the  One  Story 

of  the  Four  Gospels.  With  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Murray  (Rev.  T.  B.) — Chronicles  of  a  City  Church.    Small  4to. 

Neale  (Rev.  J.  M.,  M.A.) — Voices  from  the  East.    Documents  of  the 

Present  State  and  Working  of  the  Oriental  Church.  Translated  from  the  Original  Rnss, 
Slavonic,  and  French,  with  Notes.  12mo. 

Pusey  (Rev.  E.  B.,  D.D.) — Nine  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University 

of  Oxford,  and  printed  chiefly  between  aj>.  1843-1866.  Now  collected  into  one  Volume* 

Ramsay  (Very  Rev.  E.  B.) — Diversities  of  Faults  in  Christian  Believers. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Rawlinson  (Rev.  G.,  M.A.) — The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of 

the  Scripture  Records,  stated  anew,  with  special  reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of 
Modem  Times:  in  Sight  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  Oxford  University  Pulpit^  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1869.  8vo. 

Robertson  (Rev.  F.  W.,  M.A.) — Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians.  Post  8vo. 

Robertson  (James  Craigie,  M.A.) — Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  Biography.  8vo. 

Shadwell  (Launcelot.) — The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  faithfully 

rendered  into  EngUsh  from  a  revised  Greek  Text^  with  Notes.  12mo. 

Smith  (George.) — The  Patriarchal  Age,  or  the  History  and  Religion  of 

Mankind  from  the  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Isaac.  2nd  Edition.  Grown  8vo. 

Stevens  (A.) — History  of  Methodism,  in  4  Vols.    Vol.  II.,  crown  8vo. 

Strather  (Lieut.-Col.  W.  C.)— The  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  with  Notes.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Stuart  (Moses.) — A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Edited 

and  revised  by  B.  D.  G.  Bobbins.  New  York.  8vo. 

Vinet  (A.) — Studies  on  Pascal,  translated  by  Rev.  F.  Smith.   Crown  8vo. 

Wheeler  (I.  T.,  F.R.G.S.)— An  Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament History,  including  the  Four  Gospels  harmonized  into  one  continuous  Narrative,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  continuous  History  of  St.  Paul,  etc.,  with  copious  Notes,  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Antiquarian.   6th  Edition  revised.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Wordsworth  (Rev.  C,  D.D.) — A  New  Edition,  revised,  of  the  First 

Volume  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  • 

Young  (Rev.  Peter,  M.A.) — Daily  Readings  for  a  Tear,  on  the  Life  of 

Ghrist.  2  Vols.  Vol.  II.  Grown  8vo. 
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